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CHAPTER LVII. 


We worship the elephantine proboscis of Gane5a, not to be resisted by 
his enemies, reddened with vermilion, a sword dispelling great arrogance.* 
May the third eye of S^iva, which, when all three were equally wildly-rolling, 
blazed forth beyond the others, as he made ready his arrow upon the string, 
for the burning of Pura, protect you. May the row of nails of the 
Man-lion,t curved and red with blood, when he slew his enemy, and his fiery 
look askance, destroy your calamities. 

Story of tlu porter who found a Tlius Haravahanadatta, the son 

braoelet, of the king of Vatsa, remained in 

Kausambi in happiness, with his wives, and his ministers. And one djiy, 
when he was present, a merchant living in the city, came to make a 
representation to his father, as ho was sitting on his throne. That mer- 
chant, of the name of Ratnadatta, entered, announced by the warder, and 
bowing before the king, said as follows : “ O king, there i;s a ])oor porter 
here, of the name of Vasundhara ; and suddenly he is found of late to bo 
eating, drinking, and bestowing alms. So, out of curiosity, I took him to my 
bouse, and gave him food and drink to his heart’s content, and when 1 had 

♦ 1 road mada for madya, 

t Njrisinho, Vishnu assumed this form for tho dosiruction of Ilira^yaka^ipu. 
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made him drunk, I questioned him, and he gave me this answer, * I obtained 
from the door of the king's palace a bracelet with splendid jewels, and I picked 
out one jewel and sold it. And I sold it for a hikJi of dinars to a merchant 
named Iliraiiyagupta ; this is how I come to be living in comfort at present. * 
When he had said this, he shewed mo that bracelet, which was marked with tho 
king’s name, and therefore I have come to inform your majesty of the circum- 
stance.” When the king of Vatsa heard that, he had the porter and tho 
merchant of precious jewels summoned with all courtesy, and when he saw 
the bracelet, he said of himself; “Ah! I remember, this bracelet slipped 
from rny arm when I was going round the city.” And the courtiers asked 
the porter, “ Why did you, wlien you had got hold of a bracelet marked 
with the king’s name, conce.al it ?” lie replied, “ I am one who gets his living 
by carrying burdens, and how am I to know the letters of the king’s name ? 
When I got hold of it, I appropriated it, being burnt up with the misery 
of poverty.” When he said this, the jewel-merchant, being reproaclied 
for keeping the jewel, said — “ I bought it in the market, without putting 
any pressure on the man, and there was no royal mark upon it, though 
now it is said that it belongs to the king. And he has taken five thousand 
of ilie price, the rest is with me.” When Yaugandhaniyana, who was 
present, heard this speech of Hiranyagupta’s, he said — “ No one is in fault 
in this matter. What can wo say against the porter who does not know his 
letters ? Poverty makes men steal, and who ever gave up what he had 
found ? And the merchant who bought it from him cannot be blamed.” Tho 
king when he heard this decision of his prime minister’s, approved it. 
And he took back bis jewel from the mercl)ant, paying him the five 
thousand dinars y which had been spent by the porter, and ho set the porter 
at liberty, after taking back his bracelet, and he, having consumed his 
five thousand, went free from anxiety to his own house. And the king, 
\hough in the bottom of his heart ho hated that merchant llsitnadatta, 
as being a man who ruined those that reposed confidence in him, honoured 
him for his service. When they had all departed, Vasantaka came before 
the king, and said, “ Ah 1 when men are cursed by destiny, even the 
wealth they obtain departs, for the incident of tho inexhaustible pitcher 
has happened to this porter.” 

story of tlio incxhamtiblo pitcher* . 

lived long ago, in the city of Pafa- 

liputra, a man of the name of S^ubhadatta, and he every day carried in a 

• Soo tho note on pago 14 of this work. Parallels will ho found also in tho 
notes to No. 52 of the Sicilian Tulos, collected by Laura von Gonzonbach. I have 
referred, in tho Addenda to tho 1st Fasciculus, to llalston*8 Hussion Folk-talcs, p. 230, and 
Weekenstedt’s Wendischo Sagon,.p. 152. The Mongolian form of tho story is found 
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load of wood from the forest, and sold it, and so maintained his household. 
Now one day he went to a distant forest, and, as it happened, he saw there 
four Yakshas with heavenly ornaments and dresses. The Yakshas, seeing he 
was terrified, kindly asked him of his circumstances, and finding out that 
he was poor, they conceived pity for him, and said — “ Remain here as a 
servant in our house, we will support your family for you without trouble 
on your part.” When S^ubhadatta heard that, he agreed, and remained 
with them, and he supplied them with requisites for bathing and performed 
other menial offices for them. When the time for eating came, those 
Yakshas said to him — " Give us food from this inexhaustible pitcher.” 
But he hesitated, seeing that it was empty, and then the Yakshas again said 
to him,* smiling — “ S^ubhadatta, do you not understand? Put your hand 
in the pitcher, and you will obtain whatever you want, for this is a pitcher 
that supplies whatever is required.” When he heard, that, he put hia 
hand in the pitcher, and immediately he beheld all the food and drink that 
could be required. And S^ubhadatta out of that store supplied them 
and ate himself. 

Thus waiting on the Yakshas every day with devotion and awe, 
Subhadatta remained in their presence anxious about his family. But his 
sorrowing family was comforted by them in a dream, and this kindness on 
their part made him happy. At the termination of one month the Yakshas 
said to him, “ We are pleased with this devotion of yours, wo will grant you 
a boon, say what it shall be.” When he heard that, ho said to them, “ Then 
give me this inexhaustible pitcher.” Then the Yakshas said to him, You 
will not be able to keep it, for, if broken, it departs at once, so choose some 
other boon.” Though they warned him in these words, S'ubhadatta would not 
choose any other boon, so they gave him that inexhaustible pitcher. Then 
S^ubhadatta bowed before them delighted, and, taking that pitcher, quickly 
returned to his house, to the joy of his relations. Then ho took out of 
that pitcher food and drink, and in order to conceal the secret, he placed 
them in other vessels, and consumed them with his relations. And as he 
gave up carrying burdens, and enjoyed all kinds of delights, his kinsmen 
one day said to him, when he was drunk ; “ How did you manage to 
acquire the means of all this enjoyment ?” He was too much puffed up 
with 2>ride to tell them 2)lainly, but taking the wish-granting 2)itcher on hia 


in Sagas from the Far East, p. 148. See also Corrigenda and Addenda to Voh I, and 
Dasent’s Norse Tales, pp. 12, 264, and 293 — 295, and zcv of the Introduction. The 
first parallel is very close, as the hero of the tale lets out his secret, when warmed 
with wine. For the most ancient example of this kind of tale, see Rhys Davids, Bud* 
dhist Birth Stories^ Introduction, pp. xvi — xxi. 
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glioulder, be began to dance.* And as be was dancing, the inexbanstiblc 
pitcher slipped from his shoulder, as bis feet tripped with ovcr-abundauco 
of intoxication, and falling on the ground, was broken in pieces. And 
immediately it was mended again, and reverted to its original possessors, 
but S'ubbadatta was reduced to his former condition, and tilled with de- 
spondency. 

*• So you see that those unfortunate persons, whoso intellects are de- 
stroyed with the vice of drinking, and other vices, and with infatuation, 
cannot keep wealth, even when they have obtained it.'* When the king of 
Vatsa bad heard this amusing story of the incxhaustiblo pitcher, be rose np, 
and bathed, and set about the other duties of the day. And Naravahana- 
datta also bathed, and took food with his father, and at the end of the day 
went with his friends to his own house. There ho went to bed at night, 
but could not sleep, and Marubhiiti said to him in the hearing of tho 
ministers : “ I know, it is love of a slave-girl that prevents your summoning 
your wives, and you have not summoned the slave-girl, so 3 ’ou cannot sleep. 
But why in spite of your better knowledge do you still fall in love with 
? For they have no goodness of character ; in proof that they have 
not, hear the following tale 

Story of the mtrchnuVa «oii, the h€t<cra^ There is in this country a great 

and the noHderful ope Ala. • and opulent city named Chitrakiita. 

In it there lived a merchant named Ilatnavarman, a prince among the 
wealthy. He had one son born to him by propitiating S'iva, and he gave 
that son the name of Isvaravarman. After he bad studied the sciences, his 
father the rich merchant, who had no other son but him, seeing that he w'as 
on the verge of manhood, said to himself : “ Providence has created in this 
world that fair and frail type of woman, the hetcera^io steal the wealth and life 
of rich young men blinded with tho intoxication of youth. So 1 wdll entrust 
^ly son to some kntfini^ in order that ho may learn the tricks of the hctavcB 
and not be deceived by them.’* Having thus reflected, he went with his son 
Tsvaravarman to the house of a certain knifinC^ whose name was Yamajihva. 
There he saw that knttini, with massive jaw, and long teeth, and snub nose, 
instructing her daughter in the following words — “ Every one is valued 
on account of wealth, a hettera especially ; and lietmrm who fall in love do 
not obtain wealth, therefore a hetaera should abandon passion. For rosy 
red, love’s proper huo, is the harbinger of eclipse to the hetcBra as to 

• In Bartsch’s Sngen, Miirchen und Gebraiiche ms Mcklcnburg, Vol. I, p. 41, a 
man possesses himself of an incxhaustiblo beer-can. But as soon as ho told how ho got 
it, tho hcor disappeared. Another (page 84) spoils the charm by looking into tho 
vessel, at tho bottom of which he sees a loathsome toad. This he had been expressly 
forbidden to do. 
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the evening twilight ; a properly trained hetarn should exhibit love with- 
out sincerity, like a well-trained actress. With that she should gain a 
xnan^s aftections, then she should extract from him all his wealth, when he 
is ruined, she sliould finally abandon him, but if he should recover his 
wealth, she should take him back into favour. A hetcera^ like a 
hermit, is the same towards a young man, a child, an old man, a handsome 
man, and a deformed man, and so she always attains tlie principal object of 
existence.”* While the katfini was delivering this lesson to her daughter, 
Hatnavarinan approaclied her, and after she had welcomed him he took a 
scat bj*^ her side. And he said to her — “ Itevercnd mother, teach my son 
this skill of the hetwree^ in order that he may become clever in ‘ it. And I 
will give 3 ’ou a thousand dtmira by way of recompense.” When the 
kuftuu hoard his desire, she consented, and he paid the dimirs, and made 
over his son rsvaravarinan to her, and then returned home. 

Then rsvaravarinan, in the course of one year, learned in the house of 
Yamajihva all the graceful accomplishments, and then returned to his 
father’s house. And after he had attained sixteen years, he said to his 
father— ' AVealth gives us religion and love, wealth gives us consideration 
and renown.” AVhen his father heard this, ho exclaimed in a 2 > 2 >roval, ” It 
is even so,” and being delighted, ho gave him live crorcs by way of 
capital. The son took it, and set out on an aus 2 )icious day with a caravan, 
with the object of journey ing to Svarnadvipa. And on the way be reached a 
town named Kdnclianapura, and there he encamped in a garden, at a short 
distance outside the town. And after bathing and anointing himself, the 
young man entered the town, and went to a temple to see a S2)cctaele. 
And there ho saw a dancing-girl, of the name of Siiiidari, dancing, like a 
wave of the sea of beauty t tossed up by the wind of youth.. And tbo 
moment he saw her, ho became so devoted to her, that the instructions of 
the kuitini fled far from him, as if in anger. At the end of the dance, ho 
sent a friend to solicit her, and she bowed and said — ” 1 am highly favour- 
ed.” And rsvaravarman left vigilant guards in his cain2), to watch over 
' Lis treasure, and went himself to the house of that Sundari. And when 
he came, her mother, named Makarakati, honoured him with the various 
rites of hos 2 )itality which became the occasion. Aud at nightfall she 
introduced him into a chamber with a canoiiy of flashing jewels and a bed. 
There he passed the night with Sundari,^ whose name expressed her nature, 
and who was skilled in all movements of the dance. And the next (hiy he 
could not bring himself to part from her, as she shewed great affection for 
Lim, and nevor left his side. And the young merchant gave her twcuty- 

* AYcalth in her case, salvation in that of tho hormit« 

t Gp. AVintcr's Tale, Aot A^I, Scene 4^ line 140. 

I f » e,, beautiful. 
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five lakhs of gold and jewels in those two days. But Sundari, with a false 
affectation of disinterestedness, refused to take them, saying — " 1 have ob- 
tained much wealth, hut 1 never found a man like you ; since 1 have obtained 
you, what should Ido with wealth ?’* But her mother Makaraka^i, whose only 
child she was, said to her, “ Henceforth, whatever wealth belongs to us, 
is as much his as his own property, so take it, my daughter, as a con- 
tribution to our common stock, what harm is therein that?” When 
Sundaii’s mother said this to her, she took it with affected unwillingness, 
and the foolish Tsvaravarman thought she was really in love with him. 
While the merchant remained in her house, charmed by her beauty, her 
dancing, and singing, two months passed, and in course of time he bestowed 
upon her two crores. 

Then his friend, named Arthadatta, of his own accord came to him and 
said — “ Friend, has all that training of yours, though painfully acquired 
from the huHini^ proved useless, now that the occasion has presented itself, 
as skill in the use of weapons docs to a coward, in that you believe that 
there is sincerity in this love of a hetosra ? Is water ever really found in 
desert-mirages ? So let us go before all your wealth is consumed, for, if 
your father were to hear of it, he would be very angry.” When his friend 
said this to him, the merchant's son said, ” It is true that no reliance can 
be placed upon hetoerce as a rule, but Sundari is not like the rest of her 
class, for, if she were to lose sight of mo for a moment, my friend, she 
would die. So do you break it to her, if we must in any case go.” 

When he said this to Arthadatta, Arthadatta said to. Sundari, in the pre- 
sence of r^varavarman and bei; mother Makaraka^i, ” You entertain extraor- 
dinary affection for T^varavarman, but he must certainly go on a trading ex- 
pedition to Svarnadvipa immediately. There he will obtain so much wealth, 
that he will come and 4ive with you in happiness all his life, consent to it, 
my friend.” When Sundari heard this, she gazed on the face of Tsvara- 
vvarman with tears in her eyes* and assumed despondency, and said to Artha- 
datta, “ What am I to say ? you gentlemen know best. Who can rely on any 
one before seeing the end ? Never mind ! Let fate deal with me as it will !” 
When she said this, her mother said to her, ” Do not be grieved, control 
yourself ; your lover will certainly return when he has made his fortune ; ho 
will not abandon you.” In these words her mother consoled her, but made 
an agreement with her, and had a net secretly prepared in a well, that lay in 
the road they must take. And then fi^varavarman's mind was in a state 
of tremulous agitation about parting, and Sundari, as if out of grief, took 
but little food and drink. And she shewed no inclination for singing, 
music, or dancing, but she was consoled by fiivaravarman with various 
affectionate attentions. 

Then, on the day named by his friend, Tivaravarman set out from the 
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bouse of Sundari, after tbe Tcu^ini had offered a prayer for bis success. 
And Sundari followed him weeping, with her mother, . outside the city, as 
far as the well in which the net had been stretched. There he made 
Sundari turn back, and he was proceeding on his journey, when she flung 
herself into the well on the top of the net. Tlien a loud cry was heard « 
from her mother, from the female slaves, and all the attendants, “ Ah ! my 
daughter ! Ah ! mistress !*’ That made the merchant's son and his friend 
turn round, and when he heard that his beloved had thrown herself into a well, 
ho was for a moment stupefied with grief. And Makarakati, lamenting with 
loud cries, made her servants, who were attached to her, and in the secret, go 
down into the well. They lot themselves down by means of ropes, and 
exclaiming, “ Thank heaven, she is alive, she is alive,” they brought up 
Sundari from the well. When she was brought up, she assumed the ap- 
pearance of one nearly dead, and after she had mentioned the name of the 
merchant’s son, who had returned, she slowly began to cry. But he, being 
comforted, took her to her house in great delight, accompanied by his atten- 
dants, returning there himself. And having made up his mind that the 
love of Sundari was to* be relied on, and considering that, by obtaining her, 
he had obtained the real end of his birth, he once more gave up the idea of 
continuing his journey. And when he had taken up his abode there, deter- 
mined to remain, his friend said to him once more, “ My friend, why have you 
ruined yourself by infatuation ? Do not rely on the love of Sundari simply 
because she dung herself into a well, for the treacherous schemes of a ku^ini 
are not to be fathomed even by Providence. And what will you say to 
your father, when you have spent all your property, or where will you go ? 
So leave this place even at this eleventh hour, if your mind is sound.” 
When the merchant’s son heard this speech of his friend’s, he paid no 
attention to it, and in another month he spent those other three crores. 
Then he was stripped of his all ; and the kutfini Makaraka^i had him 
seized by the back of the neck and turned out of Sundari’s house. 

But Arthadatta and the others quickly returned to their own city, and 
told the whole story, as it happened, to his father. His father Batnavar- 
man, that prince of merchants, was much grieved when he heard it, and 
in great distress went to the ku^ini Yamajihva, and said to her, “ Though 
you received a large salary, you taught my son so badly, that Makarakati 
has with ease stripped him of all his wealth.” When he had said this, ho 
told her all the story of his son. Then the old kutt^ni Yamajihvd. said : 

Have your son brought back here ; I will enable him to strip Maka- 
raka^i of all her wealth.” When the ku^ini Yamajihvd made this 
promise, Batnavarman quickly sent off that moment his son’s well-me<an- 
ing friend Arthadatta with a message, to bring him, and to take at the 
same time means for his subsistence. 
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So Arthddatta went back to that city of E&nchanapura, and told the 
whole message to I svaravarman. And he went on to say to him — “ Friend, 
you would not do what I advised you, so you have now had personal experience 
" of the untrustworthy dispositions of hetterm. After you luid given that five 
crores, you were ejected neck and crop. What wise man looks for love in 
'hetarcB or for oil in sand ? Or why do you put out of sight this unalter- 
able nature of things P* A man is wise, self -restrained, and possesses 
ha[)piiicss, only so long as he does not fall within the range of woman’s 
cajoleries. So return to your father and appease his wrath.” With .these 
words Arthadatta quickly induced him to return, and encouraging him, led 
him into the presence of his father. And his father, out of love for his only 
son, spoke kindly to him, and again took him to the house of Yamajihva. 
And when she questioned him, he told his whole stOry by the mouth of 
Arthadatta, down to the circumstance of Sundari’s flinging herself into 
the well, and how ho lost his wealth. Then Yamajihva said — “ I indeed 
am to blame, because 1 forgot to teach him this trick. For Makaraksti 
stretched a net in the well, and Sundari flung herself upon that, so she was 
not killed. Still there is a remedy in this case.” Having said this, the 
Jcufthii made her female slaves bring her monkey named Ala. And in.their 
presence she gave the monkey her thousand dinars^ and said — “ Swallow 
these,” and the monkey, being trained to swallow money, did so. Then she 
said, “ Now, my son give twenty to him, twenty-five to him, and si.\ty to 
him, and a hundred to him.” And the monkey, as often as Yamajihva 
told him to pay a sum, brought up the exact number of dinars^ and gave 
them as commanded.t And after Yamajihva bad shewn this device of 
Ala, she said to Tsvaravarman, “ Now take with you this young monkey. 
And repair again to the house of Suudai'i, and keep asking him day by day 
for sums of money, which you have secretly made him swallow. And 
IBundari, when she sees Ala, resembling in his powers the wisliing-stone, will 
beg for him, and will give you all she has so as to obtain possession of the ape, 
and clasp him to her bosom. And after you have got her wealth, make him 
swallow enough money for two days, and give him to her, and then depart 
to a distance without delay.” 

• I find in tlio Sanskrit College MS. icimmnehyate for vimucliyaU. 

t In La Fontaine’s Contes ct Nouvclles III, 13, thoro is a little dogfui serotte do V 
myall el dcs pinrerica. The idea probably comes from tlio Mahabharatii. In this poem 
Sriajayu has a sonnamed Siivarnnshtivin. 6omo robbers treat him as the goose that 
laid he golden eggs was treated. Thoro' aro also birds that spit gold in tho Ma- 
habhiuata. (Seo Luvuquo, Los Mythes ct Lcgondcs do 1* Indo, pp. 289 — 291.) Thoro 
is an ass with the Hanie gift in Siuilianischo Mtirchen, No. 52. For tho wishing-stono 
net Dasani's Norse 'I'ales, Introduction, p. xcv. He remsvk.s that tlio stone in his tulo 
No. lilX, which telU the prince all the secrets of his brides, ** is plainly tho old 
Oj^astciu or wishiug-stoue.” 
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After Yamajihvd bad said this, she gave that ape to r^raravarman, and 
his father gave him two erores by way of capital. And with the ape and 
the money he went once more to Kanchanapura, and despatching a messen- 
ger on in front, ho entered the house of Sundari. Sundari welcomed hinS^ 
a&' if he were an incarnation of perseverance, which includes in itself all 
me<ans for attaining an end, and his friend with him, embracing him round 
the neck, and making other demonstrations. Then rsvaravarinan, having 
gained her conddence, said to Arthadatta in her presence in the house : 
“ Go, and bring Ala.’* He said, “ I will,” and went and brought the 
monkey. And sis the monkey had before swallowed a thousand dinars^ he 
said to him, “ Ala, my son, give us to-day three hundred dinars for our 
eating and drinking, and a hundred for betel and other expenses, and give 
one hundred to our mother Makarakn^i, and a hundred to the Brahmans, 
and give the rest of the thousand to Sundsiri.’* When. T^varavarman said 
this, the monkey brought up the dinars he had before swallowed, to the 
amounts ordered, s.nd gave them for the various objects required. 

So by this artiOoe Ala was made to supply every day the necessary 
expenses, for the period of a fortnight, and in the meanwhile Makarakatl* 
and Sundari began to think; “ Why this is a very wishing-stone which 
he has get hold of in the form of an ape, which gives every day a hundred 
dindrs ; if he would only give it us, all our desires would be accomplished.** 
Having thus debated in private with her mother, Sundari said to that 
Tsvaravarman, when he was sitting at his ease after dinner, — If you really 
are well pleased with me, give me A'la.” But when Tsvaravarman heard 
that, he answered laughingly, “ He is my father’s nil in the world, and it 
is not proper to give him away.” When he said this, Sundari said to him 
again, “ Give him mo and I will give you live erores.^' Tlicreupon 
Tsvaravarman said with a air of duoision, “ If you were to givo me all 
your property, or indeed this city, it would not do to give him you, much 
less for your erores," When Sundciri heard this, she said, “ I will give 
you all I i^ossess ; but givo me this ax^e, otherwise my mother will be angry 
with me.” And thereupon she clung to rsvaravarman’s feet. Then 
Arthadatta and the others said, Give it her, happen what will.” Then 
rsvnravarman promised to give it her, and ho spent the day with the de- 
lighted Sundari. And the next day he gave to Sundari, at her earnest 
entreaties, that ape, which had in secret been made to swallow two thou- 
sand dindrsy and ho immediately took by way of payment all the wealth in 
her house, and went off quickly to Svarnadvixja to trade. 

And to Sundari’s delight, the monkey Ala, when asked, gave her 
regularly a thousand dindrs for two days. But on the third day he did 
The reading should he MaA:araJleeiyinHtm, 
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not give her anything, though coaxed to do it, then Suudarl struck the 
ape with her fist. And the monkey, being beaten, sprang up in a rage, and 
bit and scratched the faces of Sundari and her mother, who were thrashing 
him. Then the mother, whose face was streaming with blood, flew in a 
passion and boat the ape with sticks, till he died on the spot. When 
Sundari saw that he was dead, and reflected that all her wealth was gone, 
she was ready to commit suicide for grief, and so was her mother. And 
when the people of the town heard the story, they laughed and said, 
** Because Makarakati took away this man’s wealth by means of a net, he 
in his turn has stripped her of all her property, like a clever fellow that ho 

is, by means of a pet ; she was sharp enough to net him, but did not de- 
tect the net laid for herself. Then Sundari, with her scratched face and 
vanished wealth, was with difficulty restrained by her relations from de- 
stroying herself, and so was her mother. And Tsvaravarman soon returned 
from Svarnadvipa to the house of his father in Chitrakuta. And when his 
father saw him returned, having acquired enormous wealth, he rewarded the 
kuffim Yamajihvd with treasure, and made a great feast. And Tsvaravar- 
man, seeing the matchless deceitfulness of hetara, became disgusted with 
their society, and taking a wife remained in his own bouse.'* 

** So you see, king, that there never dwells in the minds of heiaros even 
an atom of truth, unalloyed with treachery, so a man who desires prosperity 
should not take pleasure in them, as their society is only to be gained by 
the wealthy, any more than in uninhabited woods to be crossed only with 
a caravan. t** 

When Narav&hanadatta heard, from tho mouth of Aiarubhtiti, the 
above story, word for word, of Ala and the net, he and Gomukha approved 

it, and laughed heartily. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


When Marubhuti h«d thus illustrated the untrustworthy character of 
^etara, the wise Qomukha told this talo of Kumudikd, the lesson of which 
was the same. 

* There is a certain resemblance between this story and tho Xth Kovel of tho 
Ylllth day in Boccacio*s Decameron. Dunlop traces Boccacio*s story to the Disciplina 
Clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus (c. 16). It is also found in tho Arabian Nights (story of 
Ali Khoja, the merchant of Baghdad,) in tho Qesta Bomanorum (o. 118), and in the 
Cento Novello Anticho (No. 74), see also Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and have a Wife. 
(Dunlop’s History of Fiction, p. 56, Liebrocht’s German translation, p. 247). 
t An elaborate pun. 
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Stwy of king VihramoBinha, the he- There was in Pratishthana a 

iaray and the gating Brdhman, ting named Vikramasinha, who was 

made by Providence a lion in courage, so that his name expressed his nature. 
Ho had a queen of lofty lineage, beautiful and beloved, whose lovely form 
was her only ornament, and she was called S^a4ilekhd. Once on a time, wheif 
he was in his city, five or six of his relations combined together, and going 
to his palace, surrounded him. Their names were Mahdbhata, Virabahu, 
Subahu, Subhata and Pratdpaditya, all powerful kings. .The king’s minister 
was proceeding to try the effect of conciliation on them, but the king set him 
aside, and went out to fight with them. And when the two armies had begun to 
exchange showers of arrows, the king himself entered the fray, mounted on 
an elephant, confiding in his might. And when the five kings, MahA> 
bhata and the others, saw him, seconded only by his bow, dispersing the army 
of his' enemies, they all attacked him together. And as the numerous force 
of the five kings made an united charge, the force of Yikramasinha, being 
inferior in number, was broken. Then his minister Anantaguna, who was at 
his side, said, “Our force is routed for the present, there is no chance of vic- 
tory to-day, and you would engage in this confiict with an overwhelming 
force in spite of my advice, so now at the last moment do what 1 recommend 
you, in order that the affair may turn out prosperously : come now, descend 
from your elephant, and mount a horse, and let us go to another country ; 
if you live, you will conquer your enemies on some future occasion.**' 
When the minister said this, the king readily got down from his elephant, 
and mounted on a horse, and left his army in company with him. And in 
course of time, the king, in disguise, reached with his minister the city of 
Ujjayini. There he entered with his minister the house of a hetaera, 
named Kumudika, renowned for her wealth ; and she, seeing him suddenly 
entering the house, thought, ** This is a distinguished hero that has come 
to my house : and his majesty and the marks on his body shew him to be a 
great king, so my desire is sure to be attained if I can make him my in- 
strument.” Having thus reflected, Kumudikd rose up and welcomed him, 
and entertained him hospitably, and immediately she said to the king, who 
was wearied, — “ I am fortunate, to-day the good deeds of my former life 
have borne fruit, in that Your Majesty has hallowed my house by coming to 
it in person. So by this favour Your Majesty has made me your slave. The 
hundred elephants, and two myriads of horses, and house full of jewels, 
which belong to me, are entirely at your majesty’s disposal.” Having said 
this, she provided the king and his minister with baths and other luxuries, 
all in msgnificent style. 

Then the wearied king lived in her palace, at his ease, with her, who 
put her wealth at his disposal. He consumed her substance and gave it 
away to petitioners, and she did not show any anger against him on that 
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Account, but was rather pleased at it. Thereupon the king was delighted, 
thinking that she was really attached to him, but his minister Anfintaguna, 
who was with him, said to him in secret : “ Your majesty, hetartB are not 
iio be depended upon, though, I must confess, I cannot guess the reason why 
Kuinudika shows you love.*’ When the king heard this speech of his, he 
answered him : ** Do not speak thus ; Kumudika would even lay down her 
life for my sake. If you do not believe it, I will give you a convincing proof.” 
After the king had said this to his minister, he adoj^ted this artifice ; he took 
little to cat and little to drink, and so gradually attenuated his body, and at last 
he made himself as dead, without movement, prostrate on the ground. Then 
his attendants put him on a bier, and carried him to the burning-y/<^r^ with 
lamentations, while Anantaguna afiected a grief which he did not feel. 
And Kumudika, out of grief, came and ascended the funeral pyre with him, 
though her relations tried to prevent her. But before the fire was lighted, 
the king, perceiving that Kumudika had followed him, rose up with a yawn. 
And all his attendants took him home with Kumudika to his lodging, ex- 
claiming, ** Fortunate is it that our king has been restored to life.” 

Then a feast was made, and the king recovered his normal condition, 
and said in private to his minister, — ** Did you observe the devotion of 
Kumudika ?” Then the minister said, — I do not believe even now. You 
may be sure that there is some reason for her conduct, so we must wait to get 
to the bottom of the matter. But let us reveal to her who we are, in order 
that wc may obtain a force granted by her, and another force supplied by 
your ally, and so smite our enc^iies in battle.” While he was saying this, 
the s])y, that had been seci-etly sent out, roturned, and when questioned, 
answered as follows ; “ Your enemies have overrun the country, and queen 
S'a^ilekhii, having heard from the people a false report of your majesty’s 
death, has entered the fire.” When the king heard this, he was smitten by 
tlie thunderbolt of grief, and lamented — “ Alas ! my queen ! Alas, chaste 
lady !” 

Then Kumudikd at last came to know the truth, and after consoling the 
king Vikrainasinha, she said to him ; Why did not the king give me the 
order long ago P Now punish your enemies with my wealth and my forces.” 
When she said this, the king augmented the force by means of her wealth, 
and repaired to a powerful king who was an ally of his. And he marched 
with his forces and those forces of his own, and after killing those five enemies 
in battle, he got possession of their kingdoms into the bargain. Then he 
was delighted, and said to Kumudika who accompanied him ; I am pleased 
with you, so tell me what 1 can do to gratify you.” Then Kumudika 
said — “ If you are really pleased, my lord, then extract from my heart 
this one thorn that has long remained there. I have an affection for a 
Brdhman’s son, of the name of S^ridhars, in Ujjayini, whom the king has 
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thrown into prison for a very small fault, so deliver him out of the king’s! 
hand* Because I saw by your roj'al marks, that your majesty was a 
glorious hero, and destined to be successful, and able to effect this object 
of mine, 1 waited on you with devoted attentions. Moreover, I ascended " 
that pyre out of despair of attaining my object, considering that life was 
useless without that Brahman’s son. When the hetam said this, the king 
answered her; “ I will accomplish it for you, fair one, do not despair.” 
After saying this, ho called to mind his minister’s speech, and thought— 

“ Anantaguna was right, when he said that lietasrtB were not to be depended 
upon. But I must gratif 3 ' the wish of this miserable creature.” Thus 
resolved, he wont with his troops to Ujjayini, and after getting S'ridhara 
Set at liberty, and giving him much wealth, he made Kumudikii happy by 
uniting her with her beloved there. And after returning to his city, he 
never disobeyed the advice of his minister, and so in time he came to 
enjoy the whole earth. 

So you sec, the hearts of hetara are fathomless and hard to understand.” 

Then Goinukha -stopped, after he had told this story. But then 
Tapantaka said in the presence of Naravahanadatta — “ Prince, you must 
never repose any contidenco at all in women, for they are all light, even 
those that, being married or unmarried, dwell in their father’s house, as 
well as those that are hetcerm by profession. 1 will tell you a wonder which 
happened in this very place, hear it. 

Story of the faithleae wife who burnt There was a merchant in this 

het'aelf with her husband' a body, very city named Balavarman, and he 

had a wife named Chandra^ri, and she beheld from a window a handsome 
merchant’s son, of the name of S^ilahara, and she sent her female friend 
to invite him to her house, and there she used to have assignations with 
him in secret. And while she was in the habit of meeting him there every 
day, her attachment to him was discovered by all her friends and relations. 
But her husband Balavarman was the only one who did not discover that 
she was unchaste ; very often men blinded by affection do not discover the 
wickedness of tlieir wives. 

Then a burning fever seized Balavarman, and the merchant conse- 
quently was soon reduced to a very low state. But, though he was in 
this state, bis wife went every day to her friend’s house, to meet her 
paramour. And the next day, while she was there, her husband died. And 
on hearing of it she returned, quickly taking leave of her lover. And out 
of grief for her husband, she ascended the pyre with his body, being firmly 
resolved, though her attendants, who knew her character, tried to dissuade 
her.* 

• Ralston remarks (Songs of tho Russian people, p. 327.) “ Tho fact that in 

Slavonic a thousand years ago, widows used to destroy themselves, in order to 
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“ Thus is the way of a woman’s heart truly hard to understand. They 
fall ill love with strange men, and die when separated from their husbands.” 
^.^hen Tapantaka said this, Hari4ikha said in his turn, ” Have you not 
heard what happened in this way to DevadasaP” 

Story of the faithless wife who had her time there lived in a 

husband murdered, village, a householder, named Deva- 

dasa, and he had a wife named with good cause Duh4ild.* And the 
neighbours knew that she was in love with another man. Now, once on a 
time, Devadasa went to the king’s court on some business. And his wife, 
who wished to have him murdered, took advantage of the occasion to bring 
her paramour, whom she concealed on the roof of the house. And in the 
dead of night she had her husband Devadasa killed by that paramour, when 
he was asleep. And she dismissed her paramour, and remained quiet until 
the morning, when she went out, and exclaimed, “ My husband has been 
killed by robbers.” Then his relations came there, and after they had seen 
bis body, they said, “ If he was killed by thieves, why did they not carry off 
anything ?’* After they had said this, they asked her young son, who was 
there, “ Who killed your father ?” Then he said plainly ; ” A man had 
gone up on the roof hero in the day, he came down in the night, and 
killed my father before my eyes ; but lirst my mother took me and rose 
up from my father’s side.” When the boy said this, the dead man’s 
relations knew that Devadasa had been killed by his wife’s paramour, and 
they searched him out, and put him to death then and there, and they 
adopted that boy and banished t)uh4ila. 

“ So you see, a woman, whose heart is fixed on another man, infallibly 
kills like the snake.” When Harisikha said this, Gomukha said again — 
“ Why should we tell any out-of-the-way story ? Listen to the ridiculous 
f^te that befell Vajrasara here, the servant of the king of Vatsa.” 

Story of Vajrasdra whose wife cut off He, being brave and handsome, 

his nose and ears, had a beautiful wife that came from 

Mdlava, whom he loved more than his own body. Once on a time his wife’s 
father, longing to see her, came in person, accompanied by his son, from 
Malava, to invite him and her. Then Vajrasara entertained him, and 
informed the king, and went, as he had been invited to do, to Malava with 
his wife and his father-in-law. And after he had rested a month only in 


accompany thoir dead husbands to the world of spirits, seems to rest upon incontestable 
evidence, and thcro can be no doubt that * a rite of suttee, like that of modern India’ 
prevailed among the heathen Slavonians, the descendant, perhaps as Mr. Tylo^ remarks 
(Primitive Culture, 1, 421) of * widow-sacrifice’ among many of the European nations, of 
* an ancient Aryan rite belonging originally to a period oven eai'lier then the Veda’ ”• 

* ». f., of bad character. 
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his father-in-law’s house, he came back here to attend upon the king, but 
that wife of his remained there. Then, after some days had passed, 
suddenly a friend of the name of Krodhanacame to him, and said : — “ Why. 
have you ruined your family by leaving your wife in her father’s house ? 
For the abandoned woman has there formed a connexion with another man. 
This was told mo to-day by a trustworthy person who came from that 
place. Do not suppose that it is untrue ; punish lier, and marry another.” 
When Krodhana had said this, ho went away, and Vajrasara stood bewildered 
for a moment, and then reflected — “ I suspect this may bo true ; other- 
wise, why did she not come Ixick, though I sent a man to summon her ? 
So 1 will go myself to bring her, and see what the state of the case is.” 

Having formed this resolution, he went to Mtihiva, and after taking 
leave of his father-in-law and his mother-in-law, ho set out with 
his wife. And after he had gone a long distance, he eluded his followers 
by a trick, and going by the wrong pjith, entered with his wife a dense 
wood. He sat down in the middle of it, and said to her, out of hearing of 
any one : “ I have heard from a trustworthy friend, that you are in love 
with another, and when I, remaining at home, sent for you, you did not 
come ; so tell me the truth ; if you do not, I will punish you.” When 
she heard this, she said : If this is your intention, why do you ask me P 
Do what you like.” When Vajrasara heard this contemptuous speech of 
hers, ho was angry and tied her up, and began to beat her with creepers. 
But while he was stripping off her clothes, ho felt his passion renewed, and 
asked her to forgive him, whereupon she said ; “ I will, if I may tie you 
up aiid beat you with creepers, in the same way as you tied me up and 
boat me, but not otherwise.” Vajrasara, whose heart was made like stubble 
by love, consented, for he was blinded by passion. Then she bound him 
flrmly, hand and foot, to a tree, and, when he was boun d, slie cut o£E his 
ears and nose with his own sword, and the wicked woman took his sword 
and clothes, and disguising herself as a man, departed whither she would. 

But Vajrasara, with bis nose and ears cut off, remained there, 
depressed by great loss of blood, and loss of self-respect. Then a 
certain benevolent physician, who was wandering through the wood in 
search of healing herbs, saw him, and out of compassion unbound him, 
and brought him homo to his house. And Vajrasara, having been, brought 
round by him, slowly returned to his own house, but he did not find that 
wicked wife, though he sought for her. And he described the whole 
occurrence to Krodhana, and he related it in the presence of the king of 
Vatsa ; and all the people in the king’s court mocked him, saying, that his 
wife had justly taken away his man’s dress and suitably punished him, 
because he had lost all manly spirit and faculty of just resentment, and 
so become a woman. But in spite of their ridicule he remains there with 
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heart of adamant, proof against shame. So what conOdence, your Royal 
Highness, can be placed in women ? 

When Gomukha had said this, Marubhuti went on to say, “ The 
-*mind of woman is unstable, hear a tale in illustration of this truth. 

Story of king Sinhabala and hia Jiekle Formerly there dwelt in the 

Deccan a king, of the name of Sinha- 
bala. And his wife named Kalydnavati, the daughter of a prince of Malava, 
was dear to him above all the women of his harem. And the king ruled 
the realm with her as consort, but once on a time he was expelled from his 
kingdom by his powerful relations, who banded together against him. And 
then the king, accompanied by the queen, with his weapons and but few 
attendants, set out for the house of his father-in-law in Malava. 

And as he was going along through a forest, which lay in his road, a 
lion charged him, and the hero easily cut it in two with, a stroke of his 
sword. And when a wild elephant came at him trumpeting, he circled 
round it and cut ofE with bis sword its trunk and feet, and stripped 
it of its jewel, and killed it. And alone he dispersed the hosts of 
bandits like lotuses, and trampled them, as the elephant, lord of the 
forest, tramples the beds of white water-lilies. Thus he accomplished 
the journey, and his wonderful courage was seen, and so he reached 
Malava, and then this sea of valour said to his wife : “ You must not 
tell in 3’our father’s house this that happened to me on the journey, it will 
bring shame to me, my queen, for what is there laudable in courage dis- 
played by a man of the military caste ?” After he had given her this injunc- 
tion, he entered his father-in-law’s house with her, and when eagerly 
questioned by him, told bis story. His father-in-law honoured him, and 
gave him elephants and horses, and then he repaired to a very powerful 
king named Gajanika. Hut being intent on conquering his enemies, he 
\eft his wife Kalya^avati there in her father’s house. 

Some days after he had gone, his wife, while standing at the window, 
saw a certain man. The moment she saw him, he captivated her heart by 
his good looks ; and being drawn on by love, she immediately thought, I 
know, no one is more handsome or more brave than my husband, but alas ! 
my mind is attracted towards this man. So let what must be, bo. I will 
have an interview with him.’* So she determined in her own mind, and told 
her desire to a female attendant, who was her confidante. And she made 
her bring him at night, and introduce him inco the woi. ion’s apartments by 
the window, pulling him up with a rope. When the man was introduced, 
he had not courage to sit boldly on the sofa on which she was, but sat 
apart on a chair. The queen, when she saw that, was despondent, thinking 
he was a mean man, and at that very moment a snake, which was roan, ig 
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about, came down from the roof. When the man saw the snake he sprang 
up quickly in fear, and taking his bow, he killed the snake with an arrow. 
And when it fell dead, he threw it out of the window, and in his delight at 
having escaped that danger, the coward danced for joy. When Kalyd^a- 
vati saw him dancing, she was cast down, and thought to herself over and 
over again : ** Alas ! alas ! What have I to do with this mean-spirited 
coward ?** And her friend, who was a discerning person, saw that she was 
disgusted, and so she went out, and quickly returned with assumed trepida* 
tion, and said, “Queen, your father has come, so let this young man 
quickly return to his own house by the way by which he came.'* When 
she said this, he went out of the window by means of the rope, and being 
overpowered by fear, he fell, but as luck would have it, he was not killed* 

Wjien he bad gone, Kalyanayati said to her conddanto, — “ My friend) 
you have acted rightly in turning out this low fellow.* You penetrated 
my feelings, for my heart is vexed. My husband, after slaying tigers an4 
lions, conceals it through modesty, and this cowardly man, after killing a snake, 
dances for joy. So why should I desert such a husband and fall in love with 
a common fellow ? Curse on my unstable mind, or rather curse on 
women, who are like flies that leave camphor and haste to impurity!*’ The 
queen spent the night in these self-reproaches, and afterwards remained 
waiting in her father’s house for the return of her husband. In the 
meanwhile Sinhabala, having been supplied with another army by king 
Gajanika, slew those five wicked relations. Then he recovered his kingdom, 
and at the same time brought back bis wife from her father’s house, and 
after loading his fatber-in-law with abundance of wealth, he ruled the 
earth for a long time without opposition. 

“ So you see, king, that the mind of even discerning women is fickle, 
and, though they have brave and handsome husbands, wanders hither and 
thither, but women of pure character are scarce.” 

When Naravahanadatta, the son of the king of Vatsa, bad heard this 
story related by Marubhuti, he sank off into a sound sleep and so passed 
the night. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Early the next day, Naravdhanadatta, after he had performed his 
necessary duties, went to his garden by way of amusement. And while he 
was there, he saw first a blaze of splendour descend from heaven, and after 
* The Sanskrit College MS, inseiis after kritauK 
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it a company of many Yidy&dhara females. And in the middle of those 
glittering ones, he saw a maiden charming to the eye like a digit of the moon 
in the middle of the stars, with face like an opening lutus, with rolling 
eyes like circling bees, with the swimming gait of a swnn, diffusing the 
perfume of a blue lotus, with dimples charming like waves, with waist 
adorned with a string of pearls, like the presiding goddess of the lovely 
lake in Cupid's garden, appearing in bodily form. And the prince, when he 
Btiw that charming enamoured creature, a medicine potent to revive the 
god of love, was disturbed like the sea, when it beholds the orb of the 
moon. And he approached her, saying to his ministers — Ah ! extraordinary 
is the variety in producing fair ones that is characteristic of Providence ! 
And when she looked at him with a sidelong look tender with passion, he 
asked her — “ Who are you, auspicious one, and why have you come bore P” 
When the maiden heard that, she said, ** Listen, 1 will tell you.” 

” There is a town of gold on the Himalayas, named Kdnchana^ringa. 
In it there lives a king of the Vidjddharas, named Sphafikayaias, who is 
just, and kind to the wretched, the unprotected, and those who seek his aid. 
Know that 1 am his daughter, born to him by the queen Hemaprubh&, in 
consequence of a boon granted by Gauri. And I, being the youngest 
child, and having five brothers, and being dear to my father as his life, 
kept by his advice propitiating Gauri with vows and hymns. She, being 
pleased, bestowed on me all the magic sciences, and deigned to address me 
thus — * Thy might in science shall be tenfold that of thy father, and thy 
husband shall be Naravdhanadatta, the son of the king of Vatsa, the future 
emperor of the Vidyidharas ?v After the consort of S^iva had said this, 
she disappeared, and by her favour I obtained the sciences and gradually 
grew up. And last night the goddess appeared to me and commanded me — 

* To-morrow, my daughter, thou must go and visit thy husband, and thou 
must return here the same day, for in a month thy father, who has long 
Entertained this intention, will give thee in marriage.’ The goddess, after 
giving me this command, disappeared, and the night came to an end ; so here 
I am come, your Highness, to pay you a visit. So now I will depart.” 
Having said this, S'aktiyai^as fiew up into the heaven with her attendants, 
and returned to her father’s city. 

But Naravahanadatta, being eager to marry her, went in disappointed, 
considering the month as long as a And Gomukha, seeing that he 

was despondent, said to him, “ Listen, prince, 1 will tell you a delightful 
story.” 

Siory nf Jdng Sumanaa^ the Niahdda ol^ time there was a city 

maiden, and the learned parrots named Kdnchanapuri, and in it there 

* Cp. the Mcon in Ghancor’s Squire’s Tale and the poiaUels quoted by Skeat 
in his Introduction to Chaucer's Prioresses Tolo &o., p. zlvii 
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lived a great king named Samanae. He was of extraordinary splendour, 
and crossing difficult and inaccessible regions, he conquered the fortresses 
and fastnesses of his foes. Once, as he was sitting in the hall of assem- 
bly, the warder said to him — King, the daughter of the king of the 
Nishddas, named Mukt&lata, is standing outside the door with a parrot in 
a cage, accompanied by her brother Yiraprabha, and wishes to see your 
Majesty.” The king said ‘‘Let her enter,” and, introduced by the 
warder, the Bhilla maiden entered the enclosure of the king’s ball of 
assembly. And all there, when they saw her beauty, thought — ” This 
is not a mortal maiden,' surely this is some heavenly nymph.” And she 
bowed before the king and spoke as follows — “ King, hero is a parrot that 
knows the four Vedas, called 9a3traganja, a poet skilled in all the sciences 
and in 'the gmceful arts, and I have brought him here to-day by the 
order of king Maya, so receive him.” With these words she handed over 
the parrot, and it was brought by the warder near the king, as he had a 
curiosity to see it, and it recited the following a^loka : 

” King, this is natural, that the black-faced smoke of thy valour should 
be continually increased by the windy sighs of the widows of thy enemies, 
but this is strange, that the strong flame of thy valour blazes in the ten 
cardinal points all the more fiercely on account of the overflowing of the 
copious tears wrung from them by the humiliation of defeat.” 

When the parrot had recited this 41oka, it began to reflect, and said 
again, ” What do you wish to know ? tell me from what s'dstra I shall 
recite.” 

Then the king was much astonished, but his minister said — ” I suspect, 
my lord, this is some rishi of ancient days become a parrot on account of a 
curse, but owing to his piety he remembers bis former bii*th, and so recollects 
what he formerly read.” When the ministers said this to the king, the 
king said to the parrot — ” I feel curiosity, my good parrot, tell me your 
story, where is your place of birth ? How comes it that in your parrot 
condition you know the s'dstras f Who are you ?” Then the parrot shed 
tears and slowly spoke : ” The story is sad to tell, O king, but listen, I will 
tell it in obe<?'ence to thy command. 

Th0 parrot* 9 account of hie own life a$ Near the Himdiayas, 0 king, 

a part'ot, there is a roltint tree, which resem- 

bles the Vedas, in that many birds take refuge in its branches that extend 
through the heaven, as Brdhmans in the various branches of the sacred 
tradition.* There a cock-parrot used to dwell with his hen, and to that 
pair 1 was born, by the influence of my evil works in a former life. And 
as soon as 1 was born, the hen-parrot, my mother, died, but my old father 

* An elaborate pun on dvi/a and sdhhd. 
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put me under bis mug, and fostered me tenderly. And he continued to 
1 ive there, eating what remained over from the fruits brought by the other 
parrots, and giving some to me. 

Once on a time, there came there to hunt a terrible army of Bhillas, 
making a noise with cows* horns strongly blown ; and the whole of that 
great wood was like an army fleeing in rout, with terrified antelopes for 
dust-stained banners, and the bushy tails, of the chamari deer, agitated 
in fear, resembling cTioiories^ as the host of Pulindas rushed upon it to 
slay various living creatures. And after the army of S'avaras had spent 
the day in the hunting-grounds, in the sport of death, they returned 
with the loads of flesh wliich they had obtained. But a certain aged 
S'avara, who had not obtained any flesh, saw the tree in the evening, 
and being hungry, approached it, and he quickly climbed up it, and kept 
dragging parrots and other birds from their nests, killing them, and flinging 
them on the ground. And when I saw him coming near, like the minister 
of Yama, I slowly crept in fear underneath the wing of my father. And 
in the meanwhile the ruffian came near our nest, and dragged out my 
father, and wringing his neck, flung him down on the ground at the foot 
of the tree. And I fell with my father, and slipping out from underneath 
his wing, I slowly crept in my fear into the grass and leaves. Then the 
rascally Bhilla came down, and roasted some of the parrots and ate them, 
and others he carried off to his own village. 

Then my fear was at an> end, but 1 spent a night long from grief, 
and in the morning, when the flaming eye* of the world had mounted 
high in the heaven, I, being thirsty, went to the bank of a neighbouring 
lake full of lotuses, tumbling frequently, clinging to the earth with 
my wings, and there 1 saw on the sand of the lake a hermit, named 
Marichi, who had just bathed, as it were my good works in a former 
^ state of existence. He, when he saw me, refreshed me with drops of 
water flung in my face, and, putting me in the hollow of a leaf, out 
of pity, carried me to his hermitage. There Pulastya, the head of the 
hermitage, laughed when he saw me, and being asked by the other hermits, 
why he laughed, having supernatural insight, he said — “ When I beheld 
this parrot, who is a parrot in consequence of a curse, I laughed out 
of sorrow, but after I have said my daily prayers, I will tell a story 
connected Avith him, whieh shall cause him to remember his former birth, 
and the occurrences of his former lives.” After saying this, the hermit 
Pulastya rose up for his daily prayer, and, after he had performed his daily 

• For the conception of the sun as an eye see Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers 
und dcs Gottortronks, pp 52, 53. The idea is common in English poetry. See for 
instance Milton, P. L. Y. 171, Spenser’s Faery Queene, I, 8, 4. For instances in 
classical poetry, see Ovid, Met. lY 228, Ar. Kub. 286, Soph. Tr. 101. 
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prayer, being again solicited by the hermits, the great sage told this story 
concerning mo. 

^ . There lived in the city of Eatn&-i 

Th$ hermifa story of Somaprahha^ j t i 

Manorathaprahhd, and Makarandikd, where* Kara a king named Jyotishprabha, 
in it appears who the parrot was in a foi'mer who ruled the earth with supreme 

authority, as far as the sea, the mine 
of jewels. There was born to him, by his queen named Harshavati, a son, 
whose birth was due to the favour of S^iva propitiated by severe asceticism. 
Because the queen saw in a dream the moon entering her mouth, the king 
gave bis son the name of Somaprabha. And the prince gradually grew up 
with ambrosial qualities, furnishing a feast to the eyes of the subjects. 

A^d his father Jyotishprabha, seeing that ho was brave, young, beloved 
by the subjects, and able to bear the weight of empire, gladly anointed him 
crown-prince. And he gave him as minister the virtuous Priyankara, the 
son of his own minister named Prabhdkara. On that occasion Mdtali 
descended from the heaven with a celestial horse, and coming up to Soma- 
prabha, said to him : “You are a Yidyadhara, a friend of Indra’s, born on 
earth, and he has sent you an excellent horse named Asu^ravas, the son c£ 
Ucbchhaih^ravas, in memory of his former friendship ; if you mount it, 
you will be invincible by your foes.” After the charioteer of Indra had 
said this, he gave Somaprabha that splendid horse, and after receiving due 
honour, he flew up to heaven again. 

Then Somaprabha spent that dsiy pleasantly in feasting, and the next 
day said to his father the king ; “ My fathe**, the duty of a Kshatriya is 
not complete without a desire for conquest, so permit me to march out to 
the conquest of the regions.” When his father Jyotishprabha heard that, 
he was pleased, and consented, and made arrangements for his expedition. 
Then Somaprabha bowed before his father, and marched put on an auspl-> 
clous day, with his forces, for the conquest of the regions, mounted on the 
horse given by Indra. And by the help of his splendid horse, he conquered 
the kings of every part of the world, and being irresistible in might, he 
stripped them of their jewels. Ho bent his bow and the necks of his 
enemies at the same time ; the bow was unbent again, but the heads of 
his enemies were never again uplifted. 

Then, as he was returning in triumph, on a path which led him near 
the Himdlayas, he made his army encamp, and went hunting in a wood. 
And as chance would have it, he saw there a Kinnara, made of a splendid 
jewel, and he pursued him on his horse given by Indra, with the object of 
capturing him. The Kinnara entered a cavern in the mountain, and was 
lost to view, but the prince was carried far away by that horse. 

And when the sun, after diffusing illumination over the quarters of 
the world, had reached the western peak, where he meets the evening 
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twilight, the prince, being tired, managed, though with difficulty, to return, 
and he beheld a great lake, and wishing to pass the night on its shores, he 
dismounted from his horse. And after he had given grass and ^er to the 
horse, and had taken fruits and water himself, and felt rested, he suddenly 
heard from a certain quarter the sound of a song. Out of curiosity he 
went in the direction of the sound, and saw at no great distance a heavenly 
nymph, singing in front of a linga of S^iva. He said to himself in astonish- 
ment, ** Who may this lovely one be ?” And she, seeing that he was of noble 
appearance, said to him bashfully — Tell me, who are you P How did you 
reach alone this inaccessible place ?” When he heard this, he told his 
story, and asked her in turn, “ Tell me, who are you and what is your 
business in this wood ?** When he asked this question, the heavenly ptiaiden 
said — “ If you have any desire, noble sir, to hoar my tale, listen, I will tell 
it after this preface she began to speak with a gushing flood of tears. 

JSpuode of Manorathaprabhd and Mai-- There is here, on the table-land 

mimat of the Himalayas, a city named Kan- 

ohan&bha, and in it there dwells a king of the Vidyadliaras named Padmaktita. 
Know that I am the daughter of that king by his queen Hemaprabha, and 
that my name is Manorathaprabhd, and my father loves me more than his life. 
I, by the power of my science, used to visit, with my female companions, 
the isles, and the principal mountains, and the woods, and the gardens, 
and after amusing myself, 1 made a point of returning every day at 
my father’s meal-time, at the third watch of the day, to my palace. Once 
on a time I arrived here as 1 was roaming about, and I saw on the shore of 
the lake a hermit’s son with his companion. And being summoned by the 
splendour of his beauty, as if by a female messenger, 1 approached him, 
and he welcomed me with a wistful look. And then I sat down, and my 
friend, perceiving the feelings of both, put this question to him throngh his 
Companion, “ Who are you, noble sir, tell me P” And his companion 
said ; ** Not far from here, my friend, there lives in a hermitage a hermit 
named Didhitimat. He, being subject to a strict vow of chastity, was seen 
once, when he came to bathe in this lake, by the goddess S^ri, who came there 
at the same time. As she could not obtain him in the flesh, as he was a 
strict ascetic, and yet longed for him earnestly with her mind, she con- 
ceived a mind-born son. And she took that son to Didhitimat, saying to 
him, * I have obtained this son by looking at you ; receive it.’ And after 
giving the son to the hermit, SA disappeared. And the hermit gladly 
received the son, so easily obtained, and gave him the name of Raimimat, 
and gradually reared him, and after investing him with the sacred thread, 
taught him out of love all the sciences. Know that yon see before yon 
in this young hermit that very Baimiinat the son of S^ri, come here with 
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me on a pleasure journey.*’ When my friend heard this from the 
youth’s friend, she, being questioned by him in turn, told my name and 
descent as 1 have now told it to you. 

Then I and the hermit’s son became still more in love with one another 
from hearing one another’s descent, and while we were lingering there, a 
second attendant came and said to me, " Eise up, your father, fair one, is 
waiting for you in the dining-room of the palace.” When I heard that, 1 
said — I will return quickly,” and leaving the youth there, I went into the 
presence of my father out of fear. And when I came out, having taken a very 
little food, the first attendant came to me and said of her own accord : ” The 
friend of that hermit’s son came here, my friend, and standing at the door of 
the court said to me in a state of hurried excitement — * Eaimimat has sent 
me here now, bestowing on me the power of travelling in the air, which he 
inherits from his father, to see Manorathaprabhd : he is reduced to a terrible 
state by love and cannot retain his breath a moment longer, without that 
mistress of his life.’ ” The moment I heard this, I left my father’s palace, and, 
accompanied b}*^ that friend of the hermit’s son, who showed me the way, 
and my attendant, 1 came here, and when 1 arrived here, I saw that that 
hermit’s son, separated from me, bad resigned, at the rising of the moon, the 
nectar of his life. So I, grieved by separation from him, was blaming my 
vital frame, and longing to enter the fire with his body. But at that 
very moment a man, with a body like a mass of flame, descended from the 
sky, and flew up to heaven with his body. 

Then I waa desirous to hurl myself into the fire alone, but at that 
moment a voice issued from the air here ; ” Manorathaprabh^, do not do this 
thing, for at the appointed time thou shalt be re-united to this thy hermit’s 
son.” On hearing this, I gave up the idea of suicide, and here 1 remain 
full of hope, waiting for him, engaged in the worship of S^iva. And as for 
the friend of the hermit’s son, he has disappeared somewhere. 

When the Yidjddhara maiden had said this, Sotnaprabha said to her, 
” Then, why do you remain alone, where is that female attendant of yours ? 
When the Vidyddhara maiden heard this, she answered : “ There is a king 
of the Vidyadharas, named Sinhavikrama, and he has a matchless daughter 
named Makarandika; she is a friend of mine, dear as my life, who sympa- 
thizes with my grief, and she to-day sent her attendant to learn tidings of me. 
So I sent back my own attendant to her, with her attendant ; it is for that 
reason that I am at present alone.” As she was saying this, she pointed 
out to Somaprabha her attendant descending from heaven. And she made 
the attendant, after she had told her news, strew a bed of leaves for Soma- 
prabha, and also give grass to his horse. 

Then, after passing the night, they rose up in the morning, and saw 
approaching a Vidyadhara, who had descended from heaven. And that 
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Tidyddliara, whose name was Devajaya, after sitting down, spoke thus to 
Mauorathaprabha— ^*Manorathaprabha, king Sinhavikrama informs you 
that your friend, his daughter Makarandika, out of love for you, refuses 
to marry until you have obtained a bridegroom. So he wishes you to go 
there and admonish her, that she may be ready to marry.” When the Vidyd- 
dhara maiden heard this, she prepared to go, out of regard for her friend, and 
then Somaprabha said to her : — “ Virtuous one, I have a curiosity to see the 
Vidyadhara world : so take mo there, and let my horse remain here sup- 
plied with grass.” When she beard that, she consented, and taking her 
attendant with her, she flew through the air, with Somaprabha, who was 
carried in the arms of Devajaja. 

When she arrived there, Makarandikd welcomed her, and seeing^Soma- 
prabha, asked,.” Who is this ?” And when Manorathaprabhd told bis story, 
the heart of Makarandika was immediately captivated by him. He, for 
his pjirt, thought in his mind, deeming he had come upon Good Fortune in 
bodily form — ” Who is the fortunate man destined to be her bridegroom ?” 

Then, in confidential conversation, Manorathaprabhd put the following 
question to Makarandika ; ” Fair one, why do you not wish to be mar- 
ried ?” And she, when she heard this, answered : — “ How could I desire 
marriage until you have accepted a bridegroom, for you are dearer to me 
than life ?” When Makarandikd said this in an affectionate manner, 
Manorathaprabhd said — ” 1 have chosen a bridegroom, fair one ; 1 am 
waiting here in hopes of union with him,” When she said this, Maka- 
randikd said — ” I will do as you direct.”* 

Then Manorathaprabhd, seeing the real state of her feelings, said to 
her, ” My friend, Somaprabha has come here as your guest, after wandering 
through the world, so you must entertain him as a guest with becoming 
hospitality.” When Makai’andikd heard this, she said ; — ” 1 have already 
l^estowed on him, by way of hospitality, every thing but myself, but let 
him accept me, if he is willing.” When she said this, Manorathaprabhd 
told their love to her father, and arranged a marriage between them. Then 
Somaprabha recovered his spirits, and delighted said to her : — ” I must go 
now to your hermitage, for possibly my army, commanded by my minister, 
may come there tracking my course, and if they do not find me, they may 
return, suspecting something untoward. So I will depart, and after I have 
learned the tidings of the host, 1 will return, and certainly marry Maka- 
randikd on an auspicious day.” When Manorathaprabhd heard that, she 
consented, and took him back to her own hermitage, making Devajaya 
carry him in his arms. 

* I with the Sanskrit College MS. and ahUaianki taeheham, 

II. 141 with the same MS. 
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In the meanwhile hia minister Priya»\kara came there with the army, 
tracking his footsteps. And while Somaprabha, in delight, was recounting 
his adventures to his minister, whom he met there, a messenger came 
from his father, with a wiitten message that ho was to return quickly. Then, 
by the advice of his minister, he went with his army hack to his own city, 
in order not to disobey his father’s command, and as ho started, he said to 
Manorathaprahhd and Devajaya, ** 1 will return as soon as 1 have seen my 
father.” 

Then Devajaya went and informed Makarandikd of that, and in 
consequence she became afflicted with the sorrow of separation. She took 
no pleasure in the garden, nor in singing, nor in the society of her ladies- 
in-waiting, nor did she listen to the amusing voices of the parrots ; she did 
not take food; much less did she care about adorning herself. And 
though her parents earnestly admonished her, she did not recover her spirits. 
And she soon left her couch of lotus-fibres, and wandered about like an 
insane woman, causing distress to her parents. And when she would not 
listen to their words, though they tried to console her, her parents in theix 
anger pronounced this curse on her, You shall fall for some time among 
the unfortunate race of the Nishadas, with this very body of yours, without 
, the power of remembering your former birth.” When thus cursed by her 
parents, Makarandikd entered the house of a Nishdda, and became that 
very moment a Nishdda maiden. And her father Sinhavikrama, the king 
of the Vidyadha.ras, repented, and through grief for her died, and so did his 
wife. Now that king of the Vidyadharas was in a former birth a rishi 
who knew all the idstras^ but now on account of some remnant of former 
sin he has become this parrot, and his wife also has been born as a wild sow, 
and this parrot, owing to the power of former austerities, remembers what 
it learned in a former life. 

” So I laughed, considering the marvellous results of his works. But he 
shall be released, as soon as he has told this tale in the court of a king. 
And Somaprabha shall obtain the parrot’s daughter in his Vidyadhara birth, 
Makarandikd, who has now become a Nishdda female. And Manoratha- 
prabhd also shall obtain the hermit’s son Ba^miinat, who has now become 
a king ; but Somaprabha, as soon as he had seen his father, returned to her 
hermitage, and remains there propitiating S^iva in order to recover his 
beloved.” 

When the hermit Pulastya had said thus much, he ceased, and I 
remembered my birth, and was plunged in grief and joy. Then the hermit 
Marichi, who carried me out of pity to the hermitage, took me and reared 
me. And when my wings grew, 1 flew about hither and thither with the 
4 ^ 
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flightineis natural to a bird,* diaplajiog the miracle of mj learning. And 
falling into the hands of a Nishdda, I have in course of time reached your 
court. And now my evil works have spent their force, having been brought 
with me into the body of a bird. 

When the learned and eloquent parrot bad finished this tale in the 
presence of the court, king Sumanas suddenly felt his soul filled with 
astonishment, and disturbed with love. In the meanwhile S^iva, being 
pleased, said to Somaprabha in a dream — ** Bise up, king, and go into the 
presence of king Sumanas, there thou wilt find thy beloved. For the 
maiden, named Makarandikd, has become, by the curse of her father, a 
Nishdda maiden, named Muktdlatd, and she has gone with her own father, 
who has become a parrot, to the court of the king. And when she sees 
thee, her curse will come to an end, and she will remember her existence 
as a Yidyadhara maiden, and then a union will take place between you, the 
joy of which will be increased by your recognizing one another.” Having 
said this to that king, S^iva, who is merciful to all his worshippers, said 
to Manorathaprabhii, who also was living in his hermitage, The hermit’s 
son Ba^mimat, whom thou didst accept as thy bridegroom, has been born 
again under the name of Sumanas, so go to him and obtain him, fair one ; 
he will at once remember his former birth, when he beholds thee.” So 
Somaprabha and the Yidy^hara maiden, being separately commanded * 
ill a dream by ^iva, went immediately to the court of that Sumanas. 
And there Makarandikd, on beholding Somaprabha, immediately remembered 
her former birth, and being released from her long curse, and recovering 
her heavenly body, she embraced him. And Somaprabha, having, by the 
favour of S>iva, obtained that daughter of the Yidy&dhara prince, as if she 
were the incarnate fortune of heavenly enjoyment, embraced her> and 
considered himself to have attained his object. And king Sumanas, having 
^beheld Manorathaprabha, remembered his former birth, and entered his for- 
mer body, that fell from heaven, and became Badmimat the son of the 
chief of hermits. And once more united with his beloved, for whom he 
had long yearned, he entered his own hermitage, and king Somaprabha 
departed with his beloved to his own city. And the parrot too left the 
body of a bird, and went to the home earned by his asceticism. 

** Thus you see that the appointed union of human beings certainly 
takes place in this world, though vast spaces intervene.” When Naravi- 
hanadatta heard this wonderful, romantic, and agreeable story from his own 
minister Qomukha, as he was longing for S^aktiyaias, he was much pleased. 

V Cp. Axistophanes, Aves, pp. 169, 170. 

HyBpvwos 6pyts itffi’dBftffrot, wr6/upo9f 

MiqiapToSf 6My ravrf /lAwr. 
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OHAPTEB LX. 

Then the chief minister Gomukha, having told the . story of the two 
Yidyddhara maidens, said to Naravdhanadatta, “ Some ordinary men even^ 
being kindly disposed towards the three worlds, resist with firm resolution 
the disturbance of love and other passions. 

Storj^ of S^iiravarman who spared his For the king Kuladhara once 

fuiltp wife. had a servant of distinguished valour, 

a young man of good family, named S^uravarman. And one day, as he was 
returning from war, he entered his house suddenly, and found his wife alone 
with his friend. And when he saw it, he restrained his wrath, and in his 
self-control reflected, What is the use of slaying this animal who has be- 
trayed his friend ? Or of punishing this wicked woman ? Why too should 
I saddle my soul with .a load of guilt ?'* After he had thus reflected, he 
left them both unharmed and said to them, ** I will kill whichever of you 
two I see again. You must neither of you come in my sight again. When 
he said this and let them depart, they went away to some distant place, 
but S^dravarman married another wife, and lived there in comfort. 

Thus, prince, a man who conquers wrath will not be subject to grief | 
and a man, who displays prudence, is never harmed. Even in the case of 
animals prudence produces success, not valour. In proof of it, hear this 
story about the lion, and the bull, and other animals.*’ 

Storp of the Ox abandoned in the There was in a certain city a rich 

merchant’s son. Once on a time, as 
he was going to the city of Mathurd to trade, a draught-bull belonging 
to him, named Sanjivaka, as it was dragging the yoke vigorously, broke it, 
and so slipped in the path, which had become muddy by a mountain torrent 
flowing into it, and fell and bruised its limbs. The merchant’s son, seeing 
that the bull was unable to move on account of its bruises, and not suc- 
ceeding in his attempts to raise it up from the ground, at last in despair 
went off and left it there. And, as fate would have it, the bull slowly 
revived, and rose up, and by eating tender grass recovered its former con- 
dition. And it went to the bank of the Yamund, and by eating green grass 
and wandering about at will, it became fat and strong. And it roamed 
about there, with full hump, wantoning, like the bull of S>iva, tearing up ant- 
hills with its horns, and bellowing frequently. 

• This is also found in the Panohatantra and the Hitopadeia. See Benfey’sPao- 
chatantra, Yol. I, (Einleitung), p. 100/ In foct the present chapter corresponds to 
the 2nd book of the Hitopadeia, ** The separation of friends,'* Johnson’s Translation, 
p. 40, and to the 1st book of the Panohatantra. In si. 16, 1 read, withDr. Kem, s^ashpdn. 
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Now at that time there lived in a neighbouring wood a lion named 
Pingalaka, who had subdued the forest by his might; and that king of 
beasts had two jackals for ministers ; the name of the one was Damanaka, 
and the name of the other was Karafaka. That lion, going one day to 
the bank of the Yamund to drink water, heard close to him the roar of 
that bull Sanjivaka. And when the lion heard the roar of that bull, never 
heard before, resounding through the air, ho thought, “ What animal 
makes this sound P Surely some great creature dwells here, so 1 will depart, 
for if it saw me, it might slay me, or expel me from the forest.*’ There- 
upon the lion quickly returned to the forest without drinking water, and 
continued in a state of fear, hiding his feelings from his followers. 

Then the wise jackal* Damanaka, the minister of that king, said 
secretly to Karataka the second minister, “ Our master went to drink 
water ; so how comes it that he has so quickly returned without drinking ? 
We must ask him the reason.** Then Karataka said — ‘‘ What business is 
this of ours ? Have you not heard the story of the ape that drew out the 
wedge ?’* 

Story of the monhey that pulled out Tw ^ certain town, a merchant 

thewedye^f Jj^d begun to build a temple to a 

divinity, and had accumulated much timber. The workmen there, after 
sawing through the upper half of a plank, placed a wedge in it, and leaving 
it thus suspended, went home. In the meanwhile a monkey came there and 
bounded up out of mischief, and sat on the plank, the parts of which were 
separated by the wedge. And ho sat in the gap between the two parts, 
as if in the mouth of death, and in purposeless mischief pulled out the 
wedge. Then he fell with the plank, the wedge of which had been pulled 
out, and was killed, having bis limbs crushed by the flying together of the 
^separated parts. 

e Weber supposes that the Indians hoxrowed all the fables representing the jackal 
as a wise animal, as ho is not particularly cunning. He thinks that they took the 
Western stories about the fox, and substituted for that animal tho jackal. Benfey 
argues that this does not prove that these fables are not of Indian origin. German 
stories represent the lion as king of beasts, though it is not a German animal. (Benfey’s 
Panchatnutra, vol. I, pp. 102, 103). See also De Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, p.' 122. 

t This story is found in the Hitopadeia, the Panchatantra, the Kalilah and Dim- 
nah, Anvdr-i-Suhnili, Livro des Lumi^res, p. 61, Cabinet des F^es, XYII. 152, 
and other collections (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 105.) For the version of tho 
Panchatantra, see Benfey, Vol. II, p. 9, for that of the Hitopade^ Johnson’s Transla- 
tion, p. 44. For that of the Kalila and Dimna Benfey refers us to KnatchbuU's 
translation, p. 88, for that of tho Anvar-i-Suhaili to ^^twick’s translation, p. 86. 
Benfey considers a fable of iEsop, in which an ape tries to fish and is nearly drown- 
ed, an imitation of this. It reminds one of tho trick which the fox played tho bear in 
Beineke Fuchs, (Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, Voh I, p. 148.) 
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** Thus a person is mined by meddling with what is not his own business. 
So what is the use of our penetrating the mind of the king of beasts P*’ 
When the grave Damanaka heard Kara^aka say this, he answered — “ Certainly 
wise ministers must penetrate and observe the peculiarities of their master’s 
character. For who would confine his attention to filling his belly?” 
When Damanaka said this, the good Karataka said-^” Frying for one’s 
own gratification is not the duty of a servant.” Damanaka, being thus ad- 
dressed, replied — ” Do not speak thus, every one desires a recompense suited 
to his character ; the dog is satisfied with a bone only, the lion attacks an 
elephant.” 

When Karataka heard this, he said, ''And supposing under these 
circumstances the master is angry, instead of being pleased, where is your 
speciaj advantage ? Lords, like mountains, are exceedingly rough, firm, 
uneven, difiicult of access, and surrounded with noxious creatures.” Then 
Damanaka said, " This is true, but be who is wise, gradually srets influence 
over his master by penetrating his character.” 

Then Karataka said — Well, do so,” and Damanaka went into the 
presence of his master the lion. The lion received him kindly : so he 
bowed, and sat down, and immediately said to him ; ” King, I aip a 
hereditary useful servant of yours. One useful is to be sought after, 
though a stranger, but a mischievous one is to be abandoned ; a cat, being 
useful, is bought with money, brought from a distance, and cherished ; 
but a mouse, being harmful, is carefully destroyed, though it has been 
nourished up in one’s house. And a king, who desires prosperity, must 
listen to servants who wish him well, and they must give their lord at the 
right time useful counsel, even without being asked. So, king, if you 
feel confidence in me, if you are not angry, and if you do not wish to 
conceal your feelings from me, and if you are not disturbed in mind by 
my boldness, I would ask you a ceiiiain question.” When Damanaka said 
this, the lion Fingalaka answered; "You are trustworthy, you are 
attached to me, so speak without fear.” 

When Fingalaka said this, Damanaka said: "King, being thirsty, 
you went to drink water ; so why did you return without drinking, like 
one despondent P” When the lion heard this speech of bis, he reflected — 
” I have been discovered by him, so why should I try to hide the truth 
from this devoted servant P” Having thus reflected, he said to him, 
” Listen, I must not hide anything from you. When 1 went to drink 
water, I heard here a noise which 1 never heard before, and I think, it is 
the terrible roar of some animal superior to myself in strength. For, as a 
general rule, the might of creatures is proportionate to the sound they 
utter, and it is well known that the infinitely various animal creation has been 
made by Qod in regular gradations And now that he has entered here, I 
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cannot call my I'ody nor my wood my own*; so 1 must depart hence to some 
other forest.” When the lion said tliis, Damanaka answered him ; Being 
valiant, O king, why do you wish to leave the wood for so slight a reason P 
Water breaks a bridge, secret whispering friendship, counsel is rained by 
garrulity, cowards only are routed by a mere noise. There are many noises, 
such as those of machines, which are terrible till one knows the real cause. 
So your Highness must not fear this. Hear by way of illustration the story 
of the jackal and the drum. 


® jackal 

StiMy of the Jackal and the Drum,* , 

in a certain forest district. He 

was roaming about in search of food, and came upon a plot of ground 

where a battle bad taken place, and hearing from a certain quarter 

a booming sound, he looked in that direction. There he saw a •drum 

lying on the ground, a thing with which he was not familiar. He 

thought, “What kind of animal is this, that makes such a sound ?*’ Then he 

saw that it was motionless, and coming up and looking at it, he came to 

the conclusion that it was not au animal. And he perceived that the noise 

was produced by the parchment being struck by the shaft of an arrow, 

which was moved by the wind. So the jackal laid aside his fe<ar, and 

he tore open the drum, and went inside, to see if he could get anything to 

eat in it, but lo ! it was nothing but wood and parchment. 

So, king, why do creatures like you fear a mere sound? If you 
approve, I will go there to investigate the matter.” When Damanaka said 
this, the lion answered, “ Go th^re, by all means, if you dare so Damanaka 
went to the bank of the Yamund. While he was roaming slowly about 
there, guided by the sound, he discovered that bull eating grass. So he 
went near him, and made acquaintance with him, and came back, and told 
the lion the real state of the case. The lion Pingalaka was delighted and said, 
^ If you have really seen that great ox, and made friends with him, bring 
him here by some artiGce, that I may see what he is like.” So he sent 
Damanaka back to that bull. Damanaka went to the bull and said— 
“ Come ! our master, the king of beasts is pleased to summon you,” but 
the bull would not consent to come, for he was afraid. Then the jackal 


• Cp. Panchatantra, Vol. II, p. 21. In the Ist volume Benfey teUs us that in the 
old Greek version of the fables of Bidpai, the fox, who represents the jackal, loses through 
fear his appetite for other food, and for a hen in the Anv^-i-Suhaili, 99. The fable is 
also found in Livre des Lumi^ros, p. 72, Cabinet des F^es, p. XYH, 188, and other 
collections. The Arabic version and those derived from it leave out the point of the drum 
being found on a battle-field (Benfey's Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 132). 

Op. also OampbolVs West Highland Tales, p. 268, “ A fox being hun^ one day 
found a bagpipe, and proceeded to eat the bag, which is generally made of hide. There 
was still a remnant of breath in the bag, and when the fox bit it, the drone gave a 
groan, when the fox, surprised but not finghtened, said—* Here is meat and music.* ” 
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again returned to the forest, and induced hie master the lion to grant the bull 
assurance of protection. And he went and encouraged Sanjivaka with 
this promise of protection, and so brought him into the presence of the 
lion. And when the lion saw him come and bow before him, he treated 
him with politeness, and said — ** Remain here now about my person, and 
entertain nc fear.*’ And the bull consented, and gradually gained such an 
influence over the lion, that he turned his back on his other dependents, 
and was entirely governed by the bull. 

Then Damanaka, being annoyed, said to Earataka in secret : ** See I 
our master has been taken possession of by Sanjivaka, and does not troublA 
his head about us. He eats his flesh alone, and never gives us a share. 
And the fool is now taught his duty by this bull.* It was 1 that caused 
all thiy mischief by bringing this huU. So I will now take steps to have 
him killed, and to reclaim our master from his unbecoming infatuation.” 
When Karataka heard this from Damanaka, he said — Friend, even you 
will not be able to do this now” Then Damanaka said— “ I shall certainly 
be able to accomplish it by prudence. What can he not do whoso prudence 
does not fail in calamity P As a proof, hear the story of the makaraf 
that killed the crane.” 

Of old time there dwelt a crane 

story of tho orano and tho ifoWJ ^ 

the fish in terror used to flee out of his sight. Then the crane, not being able 
to catch the fish, told them a lying tale : ” There has come here a man with 
a net who kills fish. He will soon catch you with a net and kill you. So 

* I follow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. fnu4habuddify prahhur nydyam 
uh$hndnenddya iik»hyat$. This satisfies the metre, which Brockhaus's reading does not. 

t This word generally means crocodile. But in the HitopadeSa the creature that 
kills the crane is a crab. 

i This fable is the 7th in Benfey’s translation of the Panchatantra, Yol. II, p. 68. 
It is found in the 4th book of the Hitopadela, Johnson’s translation, p. 103. It is also 
found in the Arabic version (Wolff, I, 41, KnatchbuU, 114), Symoon Seth (Athenian 
edition, p. 16,) John of Capua, c. 4, b., German translation (Ulm., p. 1483. D., V, b.,) 
Spanish translation, XIII, 6. Firenzuola, 39, Ooni, 69, Anv4r-i-Suhaili, 117, 
Livre des Lumidres, 92, Cabinet des F4es, XYII, 221, Thousand and one Nights 
(Weil, III, 916.) Cp. Lafontaine, X, 4. (Benfey, Yol. I, p. 176). Benfey shews 
that it may be Buddhistic in origin, quoting a story from IJpham’s Sacred and Histo^ 
lioal Books of Ceylon, III, 292. He also shews tW it may have come into Buddhist 
books firom the Greek, as Alcssus appears to have been acquainted with a similar Greek 
fiaUe, (iEsopus, Faria 231, Cor., 70). See also Weber’s Indisohe Studien, III, 348. 
I may as well mention that in the notes taken from Benfey’s Panchatantra I sub- 
^stitute Johnson’s translation of the Hitopadefa for Max Mueller’s. The story is found 
in Bhys DavidsT translation of the J4taka^ (pp. 817-^321,) which has just been pub- 
lished. 
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act on my advice, if you repose any confidence in me. There is in a 
lonely place a translucent lake, it is unknown to the fishermen of these 
parts ; I will take you there one by one, and drop you into it, that you may 
live there.*’ When those foolish fish heard that, they said in their fear-^ 
** Do so, we all repose confidence in you.” Then the treacherous crane 
took the fish away one by one, and, putting them down on a rock, devoured 
in this way many of them. 

Then a certain mahara dwelling in that lake, seeing him carrying o£E 
fish, said : — “ Whither are you taking the fish P” Then that crane said 
to him exactly what he had said to the fish. The mahara^ being terrified, 
said — “ Take me there too.** The crane’s intellect was blinded with the 
smell of his fiesb, so he took him up, and soaring aloft carried him towards 
the slab of rock. But when the mahara got near the rock, he saw the 
fragments of the bones of the fish that the crane had eaten, and he 
perceived that the crane was in the habit of devouring those who reposed 
confidence in him. So no sooner was the sagacious mahara put down on 
the rock, than with complete presence of mind he cut off the head of the 
crane. And he returned and told the occurrence, exactly as it happened, 
to the other fish, and they were delighted, and hailed him as their deliverer 
from death. 

Prudence indeed is power, so what has a man, devoid of prudence, 


to do with power ? Hear this other story of the lion and the hare.” 

There was in a certain forest a 


Btory of the Hon and the hare.f 


lion, who was invincible, and sole cham- 


pion of it, and whatever creature he saw in it, he killed. Then all the 
animals, deer and all, met and deliberated together, and they made the follow- 


ing petition to that king of beasts — “ Why by killing us all at once do you 
ruin your own interests ? We will send you one animal every day for 


your dinner.” When the lion heard this, he consented to their proposal, and 
^s he was in the habit of eating one animal every day, it happened that it 
was one day the lot of a hare to present himself to be eaten. The hare was 


sent off by the united animals, but on the way the wise creatui'e reflected «- 


• Here he is called a Jhatha which means ** large fish.” 

t Cp. Hitopade^, Johnson's translation. Fable, IX, p. 61, Arabio, (WoUF., 
46, Knatchbull, 117,) Symeon Both, 18, John of Capua c., 6, b., (German 
translation (Ulm edition) 1483, E., II, a., Spanish, XIII, 6, Firensiiola, 43, Doni, 62, 
Anvdrd-Suhaili, 124, Livre des Lumic^s, 99, Cabinet des F4os, XVII, 236, Baldo 
4th Fable, Livre des llerveilles (in Edcldstand du Meril, Podsies Inddites 284), also 
Sukasaptati, 31. Boufoy considers it to be Buddhistic in origin, referring to Memoires 
BUT les contidos occidcutales traduits du Sanscrit par Hiouen Thsang et du Chinois 
par Stan. Julien I, 361, Kuppen Religion des Buddha, p. 94, Note I, (Benfey’s 
Panchatahtra, Vol. I, p. 179 and ff,) 
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He is truly brave who does not become bewildered even in the time of 
calamity, so, now that Death stares n^e in the face, I will devise an 
expedient.’* Thus reflecting, the hare presented himself before the lion 
late. And when he arrived after his time, the lion said to him : ** Hola ! 
how is this that you have neglected to arrive at my dinner hour, or what 
worse penalty than death can I inflict on you, scoundrel ?” When the 
lion said this, the hare bowed before him, and said : ** It is not my fault, 
your Highness, I have not been my own master to-day, for another lion 
detained me on the road, and only let me go after a long interval.*' When 
the lion heard that, he lasiied his tail, and his eyes became red with anger, 
and he said : ** Who is that second lion ? Shew him* me.” The hare said : 

Let y/>ur Majesty come and see him.** The lion consented and followed 
him. Thereupon the hare took him away to a distant well. ** Here he lives, 
behold him," said the hare, and when thus addressed by .the hare, the lion 
looked into the well, roaring all the while with anger. And seeing his own 
reflexion in the clear water, and hearing the echo of his own roar, thinking 
that there was a rival lion there roaring louder than himself,* he threw 
himself in a rage into the well, in order to kill him, and there the fool was 
drowned. And the hare, having himself escaped death by his wisdom, and 
having delivered all the animals from it, went and delighted them by 
Selling his adventure. 

” So you see that wisdom is the supreme power, not strength, since by 
virtue of it even a hare killed a lion. So I will effect my object by 
wisdom.** When Damanaka said this, Karataka remained silent. 

Then Damanaka went and remained in the presence of the king 
Fingalaka, in a state of assumed depression. And when Pingalaka asked 
him the reason, he said to him in a confidential aside ” I will tell you, 
king, for if one knows anything, one ought not to conceal it. And one 
should speak too without being commanded to do so, if one desires the 
welfare of one’s master. So hear this representation of mine, and do not 
suspect me. This hull Sanjivaka intends to kill you and gain possession 
of the kingdom, for in his position of minister he has come to the con- 
clusion that you are timid ; and longing to slay you, he is brandishing his 
two horns, his natural weapons, and he talks over the animals in the forest, 
encouraging them with speeches of this kind — We will kill by some 
artifice this flesh- eating king of beasts, and then you can live in security 
under me, who am an eater of herbs only.* So think about this bull ; as 
long as he is alive, there is no security for you.** When Damanaka said 
this, Pingalaka answered, ** What can that miserable herb* eating bull do 

* Dr. Kem conjectures ahhigarjitiam but the Sanskrit College MS. reads ttuUvd 
tairdtigatyitam iti tinhamf thinking that ho was outroared there, however, the word 
siuham must be changed if this reading is to be adopted. 

5 
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against me P Bui how can 1 kill a creature that has sought mj protection, 
and to whom 1 have promised immunity from injury.” When Damanaka 
heard this, he said—” Do not speak so. When a king makes another equal 
to himself, Fortune does not proceed as favourably as before.* The fickle 
goddess, if she places her feet at the same time upon two exalted persons, 
cannot keep her footing long, she will certainly abandon one of the two. 
And a king, who hates a good servant and honours a bad servant, is to be 
avoided by the wise, as a wicked patient by physicians. Where there is a 
speaker and a hearer of t^t advice, which in the beginning is disagreeable, 
but in the end is useful, there Fortune sets her foot. He, who does not 
hear the advice of the good, but listens to the advice of the bad, in a short 
time falls into calamity, and is afflicted. So what is the meaning «of this 
love of yours for the bull, O king P And what does it matter that you gave 
him protection, or that he came as a suppliant, if he plots against your 
life P Moreover, if this bull remiuns always about your person, you will 
have worms produced in you by his excretions. And they will enter your 
body, which is covered with the soars of wounds from the tusks of infuriated 
elephants. Why should he not have chosen to kill you by craft P If a 
wicked person is wise enough not to do an in jury f himself, it will happen 
by association with him, hear a story in proof of it.” 

In the bed of a certain kin 
there long lived undiscovered a louse, 
that had crept in from somewhere or other, by name Mandavisarpipi. And 
suddenly a fiea, named Tiftibha, entered that bed, wafbed there by the wind 
from some place or other. And when Mandavisarpipi saw him, she said, 
” Why have you invaded my home P go elsewhere.” Tittibha answered, 
**1 wish to drink the blood of a king, a luxury which 1 have never 
tasted before, so permit me to dwell here.” Then, to please him, the 
^ louse said to him, ” If this is the case, remain. But you must not 
bite the king, my friend, at unseasonable times, you must bite him gently 
when he is asleep.” When Titfibha heard that, he consented and 
remained. But at night he bit the king hard when he was in bed, and 
then the king rose up, exclaiming, ” 1 am bitten,” then the wicked fiea 
fied quickly, and the king’s servants made a search in the bed, and finding 
the louse there, killed it. 


Stoiy of iho Zouoo and the 


* I prefer the reading kai of the Sanskfit College MS., and would render, ** Whom 
can the king make 1^ equal P Fortune does not proceed in that way.” 
t I read doaham for doaho with tho Sanskrit College MS. 

t Op. tho ninth in Benfey’s translation, YoL II, p. 71. Op. also Salikh and 
Dininah, (Wolff. I, 59, KnatchbuU, 126), Symeon Seth, p. 22, John of Capua d, 
1, b, German translation (Ulm, 1483) £., Y., a, Spanish tranalatioii XVI a, Firen- 
zuola, 49, Doni, 75, (Denfey, YoL I, p. 223). 
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" So Mandavisarpi^i perished by associating with Tittibha. Accordingly 
your assooiatioD with Sanjivaka will not be for your advantage ; if you do not 
believe in what I say, you will soon yourself see him approach, brandishing 
hb head, confiding in his horns, which are sharp as lances.’* 

By these words the feelings of Pingalaka were changed towards the 
bull, and so Damanaka induced him to form in his heart the determination 
that the bull must be killed. And Damanaka, having ascertained the state 
of the lion’s feelings, immediately went off of his own accord to Sanjivaka, 
and sat in his presence with a despondent air. The bull said to him, Friend, 
why are you in this state P Are you in good health P” The jackal answered, 
** What can be healthy with a servant P Who is permanently dear to a 
king P • What petitioner is. not despised P Who is not subject to time P’* 
When the jackal said thb, the bull again said to him — Why do you 
seem so despondent tx>-day, my friend, tell me P” Then Damanaka said*— 
** Listen, I speak out of frien^hip. The lion Pingalaka has to-day become 
hostile to you. So unstable is hb affection that, without regard for his 
friendship, he wishes to kill you and eat you, and I see that his evilly- 
dbposed courtiers have instigated him to do it.” The simple-minded bull, 
supposing, on account of the confidence he had previously reposed in the 
jackal, that this speech was true, and feeling despondent, said to him : ** Alas 
a mean master, with mean retainers, though he be won over by faithful 
service, becomes estranged ; in proof of it hear this story.” 

8twy of th$ Lion, the Panther, the Crow There lived once in a certain 

and the Jackal.^ forest a lion, named Madotkata, and 

he had three followers, a panther, a crow, and a jackal. That lion once 
saw a camel, that had escaped from a caravan, entering his wood, a 
creature he was not familiar with before, of ridiculous appearance. That 
king of beasts said in astonishment, ” What is this creature P” And 
the crow, who knew when it behoved him to speak, said, ” It is a camel.” 
Then the lion, out of curiosity, had the camel summoned, and giving 
him a promise of protection, he made him his courtier, and placed him about 
his person. 

One day the lion was wounded in a fight with an elephant, and being 
out of health, made many fasts, though surrounded by those attendants 
who were in good health. Then the lion, being exhausted, roamed about 

* Op. Johnson’s transbtion of the Hitopadola, Fablo XI, p. 110. Benfoy com- 
pares KaUloh and Dimnah (Wolff. 1, 78, Knatchbull 138), John of Capua, d., 3, 

Sjrmeon Seth, p» 25, German transbtion (Ulm 1483) F. 1, 6, Spanish translation, 
XVII, 6 and Jf, Firenzuola, 57, Doni 54, Anvdr-i-Suhaili, 153, Livro des 
Lumbres, 118, Cabinet des Fdes, XVII, 294, (Benfoy's Punohatantm, Vol. I, p. 230.) 
Cp. also Sagas from the Far East, Tab XIX. In fl. 145, I road vairaktyatn; see 
BOhtlingk and Both s. v. vairatya. 
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iu search of food, but not finding any, secretly asked all his courtiers, 
except the camel, what was to be done. They said to him : — ** Your 
Highness, we must give advice which is seasonable in our present 
calamity. What friendship can you have with a camel, and why do you 
not eat him ? He is a grass-eating animal, and therefore meant to be 
devoured by us flesh-eaters. And why should not one be sacrificed to 
supply food to many ? If your Highness should object, on the ground 
that you cannot slay one to whom you have granted protection, we 
will contrive a plot by which we shall induce the camel himself to offer 
you his own body.” When they had said this, the crow, by the permission 
of the lion, after arranging the plot, went and said to that camel : ” This 
master of ours is overpowei*ed with hunger, and says nothing to* us, so 
we intend to make him well-disposed to us b} offering him our bodies, and 
you had better do the same, in order that he may be well-disposed towards 
you.” When the crow said this to the camel, the simple-minded camel 
agreed to it, and came to the lion with the crow. Then the crow said, 
” King, eat me, for 1 am my own master.” Then the lion said, “ What 
is the use of eating such a small creature as you P” Thereupon the jackal 
said — ” Eat me,” and the lion rejected him in the same way. Then the 
panther said “ Eat me,” and yet the lion would not eat him ; and at last 
the camel said ” Eat me.” So the lion, and the crow, and his fellows 
entrapped him by these deceitful offers, and taking him at his word, killed 
him, divided him into portions, and ate him. 

” In the same way some treacherous person has instigated Pingalaka 
against me without cause. So now destiny must decide. For it is better 
to be the servant of a vulture-king with swans for courtiers, than to serve 
a swan as king, if his courtiers be vultures, much less a king of a worse 
character, with such courtiers.* ” When the dishonest Hamanaka heard 
^ San jivaka say that, he replied, “ Everything is accomplished by resolution, 
listen — I will tell you a tale to prove this.” 

« ^ There lived a certain cock 

Stwyof thBpairof .1 u r -Jx! u- 

on the shore of the sea with his 

hen. And the hen, being about to lay eggs, said to the cock : ** Come, 

let us go away from this place, for if I lay eggs here, the sea may carry them 

off with its waves.” When the cock-bird heard this speech of the hen’s, 

he said to her — ” The sea cannot contend with me.” On hearing that, 

the hen said—** Do not talk so ; what comparison is there between you 


* Benfey (Panchatantra, Yol. I, p. 231) quotes the following passage from John 

of Capua’s version, ** Dicitur autem, molipr omnium regum est qui aquilas similatur in 
cujus circuitu sunt oodavera, pujor vero omnium est qui similatur oadaveri in ciijiu 
circuitu suut aquilm.” It is wanting in De Saoy's edition of the Arabic version, and 
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and the seaP People must follow good advice, otherwise thej will be 
ruiijed.** 

Story of tho JMoUo and ih$ two For there was in a certain lake 

Swam* a tortoise, named Kambugriva, and 

he had two swans for friends, Yikata and Sankafa. Once on a time the 
lake was dried up by drought, and they wanted to go to another lake ; so 
the tortoise said to them, ‘‘Take me also to the lake you are desirous of 
going to.” JVhen the two swans beard this, they said to their friend the 
tortoise — “ The lake to which we wish to go is a tremendous distance off ; 
but, if you wish to go there too, you must do what we tell you. You 
must take in your teeth a stick held by us, and while travelling through 
the air, you must remain perfectly silent, otherwise you will fall and be 
killed.*” The tortoise agreed, and took the stick in his teeth, and the two 
swans flew up into the air, holding the two ends of it. And gradually the 
two swans, carrying the tortoise, drew near that lake, and were seen by 
some men living in a town below ; and the thoughtless tortoise beard them 
making a chattering, while they were discussing with one another, what 
the strange thing could be that the swans were carrying. So the tortoise 
asked the swans what the chattering below was about, and in so doing let 
go the stick from its mouth, and falling down to the earth, was there 
killed by the men. 

“ Thus you see that a person who lets go common sense will be ruined, 
like the tortoise that let go the stick.” When the hen-bird said this, the 
cock-bird answered her, “ This is true, my dear, but hear this story also.” 


Story of the three Fiah, 


Of old time there were three fish 
in a lake near a river, one was called 


Anagatavidhdtriy a second Fratyutpannamati and the third Yadbhavi8hya,t 


in the old Greek translation. This looks as if the Hebrew version, from which John of 
Capua translates, was the best representation of the original Indian work 

* This corresponds to the 2nd Fable in the I Vth book of the Hitopade^, Johnson's 
translation, page 99. Benfey considers that the fable of ^sop, which we find in 
Babrius, 1 15, is the oldest form of it. He supposes that it owos its present colouring 
to the Buddhists. It appears in the Arabic version (Wolff. I, 91, Knatchbull, 146), 
Symeon Seth, p. 28, John of Capua d., 5, b., German translation (Ulm., 1483) 
F., YIII, 6, Spanish translation, XIX a, Firensuola, 65, Doni 93, Anvir-i-Suhaili, 
159, Livre des Lumi^res, 124, Cabinet des F5es, XYII, 309. (Benfoy's Panchatantra, 
Yol. I, pp. 239, 240). See also Weber, Indische Studien, III, 339. This story is 
found in tho Avadinas translated from the Chinese by Stanislas Julien No. XIY, Yol. 
I pp. 71 — 73, (Liebrecht sur Folkskunde, p. Ill) It is the 3rd in La Fontaine’s 
tenth book. The original source is probably the Kachchhapa Jataka; see Rhys 
Davids* Introduction to his Buddhist Birth stories, p. viii. 

t «., the provider for the future, the fish that possesfed presence of mind, and 
the fatalist, who believed in kianiat. This story is found in the HitopadoAi, Book lY, 
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and they were companions. One day they heard some fishermen, who 
passed that way, saying to one another, ** Surely there must be fish in this 
lake. Thereupon the prudent An&gatavidh&tp, fearing to be killed by 
the fishermen, entered the current of the river and went to another place. 
But Fratyutpannamati remained where he was, without fear, saying to 
himself, I will take the expedient course if any danger should arise.” 
And Yadbhavishya remained there, saying to himself, ** What must be, 
must be.” Then those fishermen came and threw a net into that lake. 
But the cunning Fratyutpannamati, the moment he felt himself hauled up 
in the net, made himself rigid, and remained as if he were dead. The fisher- 
men, who were killing the fish, did not kill him, thinking that he had died 
of himself, so he jumped into the current of the river, and went off some- 
where else, as fast as he could. But Yadbhavishya, like a foolish fish, 
bounded and wriggled in the net, so the fishermen laid hold of him and 
killed him. 

So I too will adopt an expedient when the time arrives ; 1 will not 
go away through fear of the sea.” Having said this to his wife, the 
remained where he was, in his nest ; and there the sea heard his boastful 
speech. Now, after some days, the hen-bird laid eggs, and the sea carried 
off the eggs with his waves, out of curiosity^ saying to himself ; ” I 
should like to know what this fittihha will do to me.” And the hen-bird, 
weeping, said to her husband; *^The very calamity which I prophesied 
to you, has come upon us.” Then that resolute ^i^^ihha said to his wife. 

See, what I will do to that wicked sea !” So he called together all the 
birds, and mentioned the insult'' he had received, and went with them and 
called on the lord Garuda for protection. And the birds said to him : 

Though thou art our protector, we have been insulted by the sea as if 
we were unprotected, in that it has carried away some of our eggs.” Then 
(garuda was angry, and appealed to Vishnu, who dried up the sea with the 
weapon of fire, and made it restore the eggs.* 


Fable 11, Johnson’s translation. Benfey has discovered it in the Mah^bh&rata, XII, 
(III, 538) v. 4889, and He compares Wolff., I, 54, Knatchbull, 121, Symeon 
Seth, p. 20, John of Capua, o., 6, If., German translation (Ulm., 1483), E. Ill, a., 
Spanish, XV, b, Firenzuola, 47, Doni, 73, Anvdr-i-Suhaili, 130, Livre des 
Lumi^res, 106, Cabinet des F5es, XVII, 250. (Benfey, Vol. I, pp. 241 and 242) 

* For the story of the pair of fiffibha birds, cp Hitopade^ Book II, fiible X, 
Johnson’s translation, p. 65. Benfey compares Wolff, I, 84, Enatchbnll 146» 
Bymeon Seth, 28, John of Capua d., 6, a., German translation (TJlm 1483) F., VII, 
a., Spanish XIX, a., Firenzuola, 63, Doni, 92, Anvdr-i-Suhaili, 168, livre des 
Lumidres, 123, Cabinet des F5es, XVII, 307, (Benfey’s Panohatantra, Vol. 1, p. 285) 
Benfey adduces evidence in favour of its Buddhistic origin. 
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jou must be wise in calamity and not let go resolution. But now 
a battle with Pingalaka is at hand for you. When he shall erect his tail, 
and arise with his four feet together, then you may know that he is about 
to strike you. And you must have your head ready tossed up, and must 
gore him in the stomach, and lay your enemy low, with all his entraila 
torn out.’* 

After Damanaka had said this to the bull Sanjivaka, he ^ went to 
Karafaka, and told him that he had succeeded in setting the two at 
Tariance, 

Then Sanjivaka slowly approached Pingalaka, being desirous of finding 
out the mind of that king of beasts by his face and gestures. And he 
saw that the lion was prepared to 6ght, being evenly balanced on all four 
legs, and having erected his tail, and the lion saw that the bull had tossed 
up his head in fear. Then the lion sprang on the bull and struck him 
with his claws, the bull replied with his horns, and do their fight went 
on. And the virtuous Kara^aka, seeing it, said to Damanaka — ** Why have 
you brought calamity on our master to gain your own ends P Wealth 
obtained by oppression of subjects, friendship obtained by deceit, and a 
lady-love gained by violence, will not remain long. But enough ; whoever 
says much to a person who despises good advice, incurs thereby misfortune, 
as Sdchimukha from the ape.” 

Stor^ of the Monkeytf the Fir^y, and Once on a time, there were some 
the Bird. monkeys wandering in a troop in a 

. wood. In the cold weather they saw a firefly and thought it was real fire. 
8o they placed grass and leaves upon it, and tried to warm themselves 
at it, and one of them fanned the firefly with his breath. A bird named 
Sdcbimukha, when he saw it, said to him, ** This is not fire, this is a firefly, 
do not fatigue yourself.” Though the monkey heard, he did not desist, and 
thereupon the bird came down from the tree, and earnestly dissuaded him, 
at which the ape was annoyed, and throwing a stone at Sdchimukha, 
crushed him. 

** So one ought not to admonish him, who will not act on good advice. 
Why then should 1 speak P you well know that you brought about this 
quarrel with a mischievous object, and that which is done with evil in- 
tentions cannot turn out well.” 

^ The following story is the 17th in the 1st Book- of the Panohatantra, Benfey’s 
translation. He compares the Arabic version (Wolff^ I, 91, Enatchbull, ISO,) Symeon 
Seth, 81, John of Capua e., 1., Cerman translation (Ulm 1488) G., IV., Spanidi 
translation, XX, a., Firensnola, 70, Doni, 08, Anv4r-i-Suhaili, 170; Cabinet dea 
F6es, XVII, 829. Symeon Seth has Ibr the firefly \iBow arikfiopra : the Turkish 
version in tho Cabinet des Fdes ** Un morceau de oiystal qui brillait.'* (Benfoy’s 
Panchatiiatra, Yol. 1, pp. 260, 270). 
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Story of Lharmahiddhi and Jhithfa^ For instance, there were long 

ago in a certain village two brothers, 
the sons of a merchant, Dharmabuddhi and Dushtabuddhi bj name. 
Thej left their father’s house and went to another country to get wealth, 
and with great difficulty acquired two thousand gold dindra. And with 
them they returned to their own city. And they buried those Mndrs at 
the foot of a tree, with the exception of one hundred, which they divided 
between them in equal parts, and so they lived in their father’s house. 

But one d.ay Dushtabuddhi went by himself and dug up of his own 
accord those dtndra, which were buried at the foot of the tree, for he 
was vicious and extravagant.! And after one month only bad passed, 
he said to Dharmabuddhi : ** Oome, my elder brother, let us divide 
those dindrs ; 1 have expenses.” When Dharmabuddhi heard, that, 
he consented, and went and dug with him, where he had deposited 
the dinars. And when they did not find any dindri in the place where 
they had buried them, the treacherous Dushtabuddhi said to Dharma- 
buddhi : ” You have taken away the dindra^ so give me my half.” But 
Dharmabuddhi answered : ” I have not taken them, you must have taken 
them.” So a quarrel arose, and Dushtabuddhi hit Dharmabuddhi on the 
head with a stone, and dragged him into the king’s court. There they 
both stated their case, and as the king’s officers could not decide it, they 
were proceeding to detain them both for the trial by ordeal. Then Dushta- 
buddhi said to the king’s officers ; ” The tree, at the foot of which these 
dinars were placed, will depose, as a witness, that they were taken away 
by this Dharmabuddhi. And they were exceedingly astonished, but said. 
Well, we will ask it to-morrow.” Then they let both Dharmabuddhi and 
Dushtabuddhi go, after they had given bail, and they went separately to 
their house. 

But Dushtabuddhi told the whole matter to his father, and secretly 
giving him money, said; ”Hide in the trunk of the tree and be my 

* Benfey compares the Arabic version, (Wolff, I, 93, KnatcbbiiU, 161,) Symeon 
Seth, 31, John of Capua, o., 2., German translation (Ulm 1483) G., VI, b., Spanish, 
^XI, a., Firenzuola, 73, Doni, 104, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 17^ Livie des Lumi^res, 129, 
Cabinet "des F4es, XVII, 333, Baldo, Fab. XIX, in £d61estand du M6ril. Benfey 
points out that that Somadova agrees wholly or partly with the Arabic version in 
two points. Iho judg^ set the tree on fire (or apply smoke to it,) not Dharmabud- 
dhi, (as in Panchatantra, Benfey, Vol. II, pp. 114 kff.) Secondly, in the Panchatantra 
the father dies and the son is hanged, in Do Sacy’s Arabic and the old Greek versioii 
both remain alive. In Soroadeva, and John of Capua, and the Anv4r-i-Suhaill, the father 
dies and the son is punished. Here we have a fresh proof that the Hebrew version, 
from which John of Capua translated, is the truest representative of the oldest Arabio 
recension. (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. 1, p. 276 and /I) 
t I road with the San^kfit College MS. atadvyayi. 
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witnesfii.’* HU father consented, so he took him and placed him at night in 
the capacious trunk of the tree, and returned home. And in the morning 
those two brothers went with the king’s officers, and asked the tree, who 
took away those dindra. And their father, who was bidden in the trunk 
of the tree, replied in a loud clear voice : ** Dharmabuddhi took awaj the 
dindra'^ When the king’s officers heard this surprising utterance, they 
said ; Surely Dushfabuddhi must have hidden some one in the trunk.” 
So they introduced smoke into the trunk of the tree, which fumigated 
the father of Dusbtabuddhi so, that he fell out of the trunk on to the 
ground, and died. When the king’s officers saw this, they understood the 
whole matter, and they compelled Dusbtabuddhi to give up the dindra 
to Dharmabuddhi. And so they cut off the hands and cut out the tongue 
of Dusbtabuddhi, and banished him, and they honoured Dharmabuddhi as 
a man who deserved his name.* 

** So you see that a deed done with an unrighteous mind is sure to bring 
calamity, therefore one should do it with a righteous mind, as the crane 
did to the snake.” 

Story oftho Crane, the Snake and the Once on a time a snake came 

Munyooee.^ and ate the nestlings of a certain 

crane, as fast as they were bom $ that grieved the crane. So, by the advice 
of a crab, he went and strewed pieces of fish from the dwelling of a 
mungoose as far as the hole of the snake, and the mungoose came out, and 
following up the pieces of fish, eating as it went on, was led to the hole 
of the snake, which it saw and entered, and killed him and his offspring. 

” So by a device one can succeed ; now hear another story.” 

Story of the miee that ate an iron Once on a time there was a 

kalanee.t merchant’s son, who had spent all 

his father’s wealth, and had only an iron balance left to him. Now the 

• 1 . e., “ Virtuously-ininded.'’ His brother’s name means — “ Evil-minded.’' 

Cp. Hitopade^ Johnson’s translation, Fable, VIII, p. 60. Benfoy appears 
not to be aware that this story is in Somadeva. It corresponds to the sixth in his 1st 
Book, Vol. n, p. 67. Ho thinks that Somadeva must have rejected it though it was in 
his copy. Benfey says it is of Buddhistic origin. It is found in the drabio version 
(Wolff, p. 40, Knatchbull, p. 113) Symeon Seth, (Athenian edition, p. 16), John of 
Capua, 0., 4, a., German translation, XJlm, 1483 D., IV. b., Spanish, XIII, 6, Firenzuola, 
38, Doni, 67, Anv4r-i-Suhaili, p. 116, Livre des Lumiires, 91, Cabinet des F4es, XVII, 
220. It is connected with the 20th of the 1st book in Benfey’s translation, in fact it 
is another form of it. (Somadeva’s fable seems to be a blending of the two Panchatan- 
tra stories). Cp. also I^ssdrus, I, 28, Aristophanes, Aves, 662. (Benfey’s Panchatan- 
tra, Vol. I, pp. 167—170.) 

$ This corresponds to the 2l8t of the first book in Benfey’s translation, Vol. U, 
p. 120. Cp Arabic version (Wolff, 1, 88^ Kna t chb ull, 166.), Bymeon Seth, 88, 



balance was made of a thousand paloi of iron; and depositing it in the 
oare of a certain merchant, he went to another land. And when, on his 
return, he came to that merchant to demand back his balance, the mer- 
chant said to him : “ It has been eaten by mice.*’ He repeated, “ It is 
quite true, the iron, of which it was composed, was particularly sweet, 
and so the mice ate it.” This he said with an outward show of sorrow, 
laughing in his heart. Then the merchant’s son asked him to give him 
some food, and he, being in a good temper, consented to give him some. 
Then the merchant’s son went to bathe, taking with him the son of that 
merchant, who was a mere child, and whom he persuaded to come with him by 
giving him a dish of dmalahat. And after he had bathed, the wise meiv 
chant’s son deposited the boy in the house of a friend, and returned alone 
to the house of that merchant. And the merchant said to him, “.Where 
is that son of mine ?” He replied, “ A kite swooped down from the air 
and carried him off.” The merchant in a rage said, “ You have concealed 
my son,” and so he took him into the king’s judgment-hall ; and there 
the merchant’s son made the same statement. The officers of the court 
said, “ This is impossible, how could a kite carry off a boy P” But the 
merchant’s son answered ; “ In a country where a large balance of iron was 
eaten by mice, a kite might carry off an elephant, much more a boy.”* 
When the officers heard that, they asked about it, out of curiosity, and 
made the merchant restore the balance to the owner, and he, for his part, 
restored the merchant’s child. 

“ Thus, you see, persons of eminent ability attain their ends by an 
artifice. But you, by your feckless impetuosity, have brought our master 
into danger.” When Damanaka heard this from Karafaka, he laughed and 
said — “ Do not talk like this ! What chance is there of a lion’s not being 
victorious in a fight with a bull ? There is a considerable difference between 
a lion, whose body is adorned with numerous scars of wounds from the 
tusks of infuriated elephants, and a tame ox, whose body has been pricked 
by the goad.” While the jackals were carrying on this discussion, the 


John of Capua, o., 4, German txanslation (Ulm, 14«3) H., H, b.^ Piiensuola, 82, 
Doni, 113, Anv4r-i-SuhaiU, 187, Livre des Lumiftres, 135, Cabinet des Fdes, XVII, 
863, Robert, Fables in4dites, II, 193—196. (Benfey, I, 283). It is the Ist of the 
IXth Book of La Fontaine’s Fables, Le depodtaire infldble. 

* The argument reminds one of that in ** Die Kluge Bauemtochter,” (Grimm’s 
Maxchen, 94). The king adjudges a foal to the proprietor of some oxen, bmuse it 
was found with his beasts. The real owner fidies in the road with a net. The king 
demands an explanation. He says^ **It is Just as easy for me to oatch fish on dry 
land, as for two oxen to produce a foaL” See also Das Marohen vom spreohendem 
Bauche, Kaden’s Unter den Olivenbaumen, pp. 88, 84. 
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lion killed the bull Sanjiraka. When he was slain, Damanaka recovered 
his position of minister without a rival, and remained for a long time 
about the person of the king of beasts in perfect happiness. 

Narav&hanadatta much enjoyed hearing from his prime minister 
Gomukha this wonderful story, which was full of statecraft, and charac- 
terized by consummate ability. 

Note to Chapter 60. The fables of Pilpay. 

Wilson in his collected works, (Vol. IV, p. 139) remarks that we have in the 
Katha Sarit S&gara an earlier representative of the original collection of Indian fables, 
than even the Panchatantra, as it agrees better with the Kahlah and Dimnah than the 
Panchatantra does. The earliest Indian form of the Panchatantra appears to have 
been translated into Pehlevi in the time of the king of Persia, Khushru NaushinrdnS 
(between 631 and 672 A. D.) ; upon this the Arabic translation was based. It wa 
edited by Silvestre do Sacy under the title, Calila et Dimna ou Fables do Bidpai,** 
and has been translated into Gorman by Wolff, and into English by Knatchbali 
There are many recensions of the Arabic translation as of the Panchatantra. (Benfey 
is of opinion that originally the latter work consisted of more than five sections.) 
The oldest translation of the Arabic version is the Greek one by Symeon Seth, which 
was made about 1080, A. B. (Benfe}', Einlcitung, p. 8, with note). The Latin trans- 
lation of Possinus was made from this. Perhaps the most important translation of 
all is the Hebrew translation of Rabbi Joel. It must have been made about 1260. 
It has never been edited, with the exception of a small fragment, and is practically 
represented by the Latin translation of John of Capua, made between 1263 and 1278. 
Benfey considers that the first German translation was made from a MS. of this. 
The oldest German translation has no date. The second appeared at Ulm in 1483. 
Another version, probably not based upon any of these, is a poetical paraphrase, the 
Alter Aesopus of Baldo, edited by Edel6stand du M6ril in his Poesies in6dites da 
Moyen Age. There is a Spanish translation from the Arabic, perhaps through an un- 
known Latin version, which appeared about 1261. A portion has been published by 
Rodriguez Do Castro. Possibly Raimondis Latin translation was based partly on 
this, and partly on the Latin translation of the Hebrew by John of Capua. 

The Arabic version was translated into Persian by Nasr. Allah in the 12th 
century. Upon it is based the Anv4r-i-Sohaili of Husain Vaiz, which was written 
three centuries later. It has been translated into English by Eastwick. (Hertford 
1864). (The above note is summarized from Benfoy*s Einleitung). See also Rhys 
Davids' Buddhist Birth Stories, Introduction, pp. xciu and xdv. He says that t^ 
Azabio version was made from the Syriac. 
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CHAPTEB LXL 


Then the minister Oomuhha again said to Naravdhanadatta, in order 
to solace him while pining for S^aktiya^ ; “ Prince, you have heard a tale 
of a wise person, now hear a tale about a fool.” 

Story of the foolish merchant who made A certain rich merchant had a 

alces-wood into charcoal* blockhead of a son. He, once on 

a time, went to the island of Kafdha to trade, and among his wares there 
was a great quantity of fragrant aloes-wood. And after he had sold the 
rest of his wares, he could not find any one to take the aloes-wood o£E his 
hands, for the people who live there are not acquainted with that article 
of commerce. Then, seeing people buying charcoal from the woodmen, 
the fool burnt his stock of aloes-wood and reduced it to charcoal. Then 
he sold it for the price which charcoal usually fetched, and returning home, 
boasted of his cleverness, and became a laughing-stock to everybody. 

” I have told you of the man who burnt aloes-wood, now hear the tale 
of the cultivator of sesame.” 

Story of the man who sowed roasted There was a certain villager who 

was a cultivator, and very nearly 
an idiot. He one day roasted some sesame-seeds, and, finding them nice to 
eat, he sowed a large number of roasted seeds, hoping that similar ones 
would come up. When they did not come up, on account of their having 
been roasted, he found that he had lost his substance, and people laughed 
at him. 

” 1 have spoken of the sesame-cultivator, now hear about the man who 
thrqw fire into water.” 

Story of the fool who mixed fire and There was a silly man, who, one 
^ftter.X night, having to perform a sacrifice 

next day, thus reflected : — ” I require water and fire, for bathing, burning 
incense, and other purposes ; so 1 will put them together, that I may 
quickly obtain them whon I want them.” Thus reflecting, he threw the 
fire into the pitcher of water, and then went to bed. And in the morning, 
when he came to look, the fire was extinct, and the water was spoiled. 
And when he saw the water blackened with charcoal,' his face was blackened 
also, and the faces of the amused people were wreathed in smiles. 

* This is No. 84 in Stanislas Julien's translation of the Avaddnas. 

t This is No. 67 in Stanislas Julion*B translation of the Avad4nas. 

% This is No. 70 in StanislaB Julien’s tran^tion of the Avad^nas. 
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Tou have heard the story of the man who was famous on account of the 
pitcher of fire, now hear the story of the nose-engrafter.” 

Stwry of tho man who trUd to improvo . There lived in some place or 
hi$ wifdo nose, other a foolish man of bewildered in- 

tellect. He, seeing that his wife was flat-nosed, and that his spiritual in- 
structor was high-nosed, cut off the nose of the latter when he was asleep : 
and then he went and cut off his wife’s nose, and stuck the nose of his spiri- 
tual instructor on her face, hut it would not grow there. Thus he deprived 
both his wife and his spiritual guide of their noses. 

‘’Now hear the story of the herdsman who lived in a forest.” 

There lived in a forest a rich 

Story of the foolish herdsman. i *11 i ^ 

but silly herdsman. Many rogues 

conspired together and made friends with him. They said to bin), ” We 

have asked the daughter of a rich inhabitant of the town in marriage for 

you, and her father has promised to give her. When he heard that, he 

was pleased and gave them wealth, and after a few days they came again 

and said, ” Your marriage has taken place.” He was very much pleased at 

that, and gave them abundance of wealth. And after some more days 

they said to him : ” A sou has been bora to you.” He was in ecstasies at 

that, and he gave them all his wealth, like the fool that he was, and the next 

day he began to lament, saying, ” I am longing to see my son.” And 

when the herdsman began to cry, he incurred the ridicule of the people on 

account of his having been cheated by the rogues, as if he had acquired 

the stupidity of cattle from having so much to do with them. 

” You have heard of the herdsman ; now hear the story of the orna- 
ment-hanger.” 

Stcry of the fool and tho omamenU.* ^ ^^Tging 

up the ground, found a splendid set 

of ornaments, which thieves had taken from the palaee and placed there. 
He immediately took them and decorated his wife with them ; he put 
the girdle on her head, and the necklace round her waist, and the anklets 
on her wrists, and the bracelets on her ears. 

When the people heard of it, they laughed, and bruited it about. So 
the king came to hear of it, and took away from the villager the ornaments, 
which belonged to himself, but let the villager go unharmed, because he 
was as stupid as an animal. 

Ston, of m tool and tho Ootton.f ^ 

ornament-finder, now hear the story 

of the cotton-grower. A certain blockhead went to the market to sell 

• This is No. 67 in Stanislas Jnlien’s translation of the Avadinas. 

t This is No. 71 in the Avaddnas. 
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cotton, but no one would buy it from him on the ground that it was not 
properly cleaned. In the meanwhile he saw in the hazw a goldsmith 
selling gold, which he had purified by heating it, and he saw it taken by 
a customer. When the stupid creature saw that, he threw the cotton into 
the fire in order to purify it, and when it was burnt up, the people laughed 
at him. 

** You have heard, prince, this story of the cotton-grower, now hear 
the story of the men who cut down the palm-trees.’* 

Story of the Foolieh Villagwe who out Some foolish villagers were sum- 
down the palm-treee, moned by the king’s officers, and set 

to work to gather some dates in accordance with an order from the king’s 
court.* They, perceiving that it was very easy to gather the dates of one 
date-palm that had tumbled down of itself, cut down all the date-palms 
in their village. And after they had laid them low, they gathered from 
them their whole crop of dates, and then they raised them up and planted 
them again, but they did not .succeed in making them grow. And then, 
when they brought the dates, they were not rewarded, but on the contrary 
punished with a fine by the king, who had heard of the cutting down of the 
trees.t 

** I have told you this joke about the dates, now I am going to tell you 
about the looking for treasure.” 

Story of the Treaewreflnder who woe A certain king took to himself 

blinded, n a treasure-finder. And the wicked 

minister of that kinS both the eyes of the man, who was able to find 
the places where treasure was deposited, torn out, in order that he might 
not run away, anywhere. The consequence was that, being blind, he was in« 
capacitated from seeing the indications of treasure in the earth, whether 
he ran away or remained ; and people, seeing that,{ laughed at the silly 
minister. 

” You have heard of the searching for treasure, now hear about the 
eating of salt.” 


Story of the Fool and the Salt. 


There was once on a time an 
impenetrably stupid man living in 


a village. § He was once taken home by a friend who lived in the city. 


* The MS. in the Sanskrit college reads rqfakulddiehtakhatfdrdnayanam. This is 
Ko. 45 in the Avaddnas translated by Stamslas Jnlien. 

t The reading of the Sanskrit college MS. is ddritdneparenate, but probably the 
reading is ddfitd ea, jpa^e te they were not honoured but on the contrary punished 
with a fine. 

t 1 think tad riiould be tom. The story is No. 58 in the Avaddnas. 

{ The Sanskrit college MS. reads gahoaragrdmavdei^ but below ta gakeara^. 
This story is No. 38 in the Avadinas. 
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and was regaled on curry and other food, made saTOurj by salt. And that 
blockhead asked, *‘What makes this food so savoury P*’ His friend told 
him that its relish was principally due to salt. He came to the conclusion 
that salt was the proper thing to eat, so he took a handful of crushed 
salt and threw it into his mouth, and ate it ; the powdered salt whitened 
the lips and beard of the foolish fellow, and so the people laughed at him 
till his face became white also. 

** You have heard, prince, the story of the devourer of salt, now hear 
the stoi^'’ of the man who had a miloh-cow.” 


Storff of the Fool and hio MUeh^oow.^ 


There was once on a time a 
certain foolish villager, and he had 
one cow. And that cow gave him every day a hundred palaa of milk. 
And once on a time it happened that a feast was approaching. .So he 
thought ; “ I will take all the cow’s milk at once on the* feast-day, and so 
get very much.” Accordingly the fool did not milk his coW' for a whole 
month. And when the feast came, and he did begin to milk it, he found 
its milk had failed, but to the people this was an unfailing source of 
amusement. 

You have heard of the fool who had a milch-cow, now hear the story 
of these other two fools.” 


fftory of th* IMith SaU Xm and tH$ There w«8 a certain bald man 
Fool who pelted him. with a head like a copper pot. Once 

on a time a young man, who, being hungry, had gatliered wood-apples, as he 
was coming along his path, saw him sitting at the foot of a tree. In fun he 
hit him on the head with a wood-apple \ the bald man took it patiehtly 
and said nothing to him. Then he hit his head with all the rest of the 
wood-apples that he had, throwing them at him one after another, and the 
bald man remained silent, even though the blood flowed. So the foolish 
young fellow had to go home hungry without his wood-apples, which he 
had broken to pieces in his useless and childish pastime of pelting the 
bald man ; and the foolish bald man went home with his head streaming 
with blood, saying to himself ; ” Why should I not submit to being pelted 
with such delicious wood-apples P” And everybody there laughed, when 
they saw him with his head covered with blood, looking like the diadem with 
which he had been crowned king of fools. 

” Thus you see, prince, that foolish persons become the objects of ridi- 
cule in the world, and do not succeed in their objects ; but wise persons 
are honoured.” 

When Narav&hanadatta had heard from Gomukha these elegant and 
amusing anecdotes, he rose up and performed his day’s duties. And when 


* This stmy Is No. 98 in the Avadioas. 
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night came on, the prince was anxious to hear some more stories, and at his 
request, Gomukha told this story about wise creatures. 

Story of the Crow and the King ef ih$ There was in a certain forest 

Figeons, the Tortoiee and tho Feer.^ region a great 8'almali tree ; and in 

it there lived a crow, named Laghupdtin, who had made his dwelling there. 
One day, as he was in his nest, he saw below the tree a terrible-looking 
man arrive with a stick, net in hand. And while the crow looked down 
from the tree, he saw that the man spread out the. net on the ground, and 
strewed there some rice, and then hid himself. 

In the meanwhile the king of the pigeons, named Chitragriva, as he 
was roaming through the air, attended by hundreds of pigeons, came there, 
and seeing the grains of rice scattered on the ground, he alighted on 
the net out of desire for food, and got caught in the meshes with all his 
attendants. When Ohitragriva saw that, he said to all his followers ; 

Take the net in your beaks, and fly up into the air as fast as you can.** 
All the terrified pigeons said, — So be it** — and taking the net, they flew 
up swiftly, and began to travel through the air. The fowler too rose up, 
and with eye fixed upwards, returned despondent. Then Chitragriva, being 
relieved from his fear, said to his followers ; Let us quickly go to my 
friend the mouse Hiranya, he will gnaw these meshes asunder and set us at 
liberty.** With these words he went on with those pigeons, who were 
dragging the net along with them, and descended from the air at the 
entrance of a mouse’s hole. Aqd there the king of the pigeons called the 
mouse, saying, — Hiranya, come out, I, Chitragriva, have arrived.” And. 
when the mouse heard through the entrance, and saw that his friend had 
come, he came out from that hole with a hundred openings. The mouse 
went up to him, and when he had heard what had taken place, proceeded 
With the utmost eagerness to gnaw asunder the meshes, that kept the 
pigeon-king and his retinue prisoners. And when he had gnawed the 
meshes asunder, Chitragriva took leave of him with kind words, and flew 
up into the air with his companions. 

And when the crow, who had followed the pigeons, saw that, he came 
to the entrance of the hole, and said to the mouse who had re-entered it ; 
** 1 am Laghup&tin, a crow ; seeing that you tender your friends dearly, I 

* Benfey shews that this introduction is probably of Buddhistic origin. He 

quotes from IJpham*s Sacred and Historical books of Oeylon a story about some snipe, 
which escape in the same way, but owing to disunion are afterwards caught again. Op. 
also Mah&bh4rata, Y (II, 180) v. 2455 a.ndff, also Baldo Fab. X, inEd51estand duM5iil 
Poesies In^dites, pp. 229, 230, La Fontaine, XIX, 16. (Benfey, Yol. I, p. 804, and jfi) 
See the first book of the Hitopade^a, (page 8, Johnson's translation) and the 2nd book 
of the Panchatantra (page 176, Benfey's translation).' It is to be found in Bhys Davids' 
translation of the Jdtakas, which has Just reached pp. 296—298. 
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^ooie you for 107 friendi as you are a creature Capable of delivering from 
such calamities.’* When the mouse saw that crow from the inside of his 
hole, he said, ” Depart ! what friendship can there be between the eater 
and bis prey P” Then the crow said, — " God forbid ! If I were to eat you, 
my hunger might be satisfied for a moment, but if I make you my friend, 
my life will be always preserved by you.” When the crow had said this, 
and more, and had taken an oath, and so inspired confidence in the mouse, the 
mouse came out, and the crow made friends with him. The mouse brought 
out pieces of flesh and grains of rice, and there they both remaiati eating 
together in great happiness. 

And one day the crow said to his friend the mouse : ** At a consider* 
able distance from this place there is a river in the middle of a forest, and 
in it there lives a tortoise named Mantharaka, who is a friend of mine ; for 
his sake I will go to that place where flesh and other food is easily 
obtained; it is difficult for me to obtain sustenance here, and I am in con- 
tinual dread of the fowler.” When the crow said this to him, the mouse 
answered , — ** Then we will live together, take me there also ; for I too have 
an annoyance here, and when we get there, 1 will explain the whole matter 
to you.” When Hiranya said this, Laghup&tin took him in his beak, and 
flew to the bank of that forest stream. And there he foUnd his friend, 
the tortoise Mantharaka, who welcomed him, and he and the mouse sat 
with him. And after they had conversed a little, that crow told the 
tortoise the cause of his coming, together with the circumstance 
of his having made friends with Hiranya. Then the tortoise adop- 
ted the mouse, as his friend on an equal footing with the crow, and asked- 
the cause of the annoyance which drove him from his native place. Then 
Hiraoya gave this account of his experiences in the hearing of the crow 
and the tortoise. 


Story of the Mouio and the HermiK* 


1 lived in a great hole near the 
city, and one night I stole a neck- 
lace from the palace, and laid it up in my hole. And by looking at that 
necklace I acquired 8trength,t and a number of mice attached themselves 
to me, as being able to steal food for them. In the meanwhile a hermit 
had made a cell near njy hole, and he lived on a large stock of food, which 
he obtained by begging. Every evening he used to put the food, which 
remained over after he had eaten, in his beggar’s porringer on an in* 


♦ Op. Wolff, I, 169, EnatchbuU, 201, Symeon Seth, 47, John of Capua, g., 8, b., 
German translation (Ulm, 1483) M., IV, h., Spanish translation, XXXI, b., Doni, 
18, Anvir-i-Suhaili, 273, Livre des Lumitres, 211, Cabinet des Ffies, XVII, 410, 
Hitopadefo (Johnson) Fable V, p. 22. (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 316.) 

t For jata we must read jdta, Cp. for the power given by a treasure the 18th 
chapter of this work, see also Benfey, Vol. I, p. 820. 
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acci^ble peg, meaning to eat it the next day.* And, every night, when 
v'he was asleep, I entered by a hole, and jumping up, carried it ofiP. 

• Once on a time, another hermit, a friend of his, came there, and after 
eating, conversed with him during the night. And 1 was at that time 
attempting to carry off the food, so the first hermit, who was listening, made 
ihe pot resound frequently by striking it with a piece of split cane. And 
the hermit, who was his guest, said, ** Why do you interrupt our conver- 
sation to do this Whereupon the hermit to whom the cell belonged, 
answered him, ** 1 have got an enemy here in the form of this mouse, wlio 
is always jumping up and carrying off this food of mine, though it is high 
up. 1 am trying to frighten him by moving the pot of food with a piece 
of cane.” When he said this, the other hermit said to him, In truth 
this covetousness is the bane of creatures, hear a story illustrative cf this.” 

Stonj of the Brdhman'a wife and tho Once on a time, as I was wander- 

aeeame-eeeda.f Jug f^Qm one sacred bathingrplace to 

another, 1 reached a town, and there I entered the house of a certain Brahman 
to stay. And while 1 was there, the Brahman said to his *dfe, Cook to- 
day, as it is the change of the moon, a dish composed of milk, sesame, and 
rice, for the Brdhmans.’’ She answered him, ** How can a pauper, like yob, 
afford this ?” Then the Brxhman said to her, “ My dear, though wo should 
hoard, we should not direct our thoughts to excessive hoarding — hear this 
tale.” 

In a certain forest a hunter, 

story of the greedy Jachal.t ^ hunting, fixed an 

arrow in a self-acting bow,§ and after placing fiesh on it, pursued a wild 
boar. He pierced the wild boar with a dart, but was mortally wounded by 
his tusks, and died ; and a jackal beheld all this from a distance. So he 
came, but though he was hungry, he would not eat any of the abundant 
iesh of the hunter and the boar, wishing to hoard it up. But he went 
first to eat what had been placed on the bow, and that moment the arrow 
fixed in it fiow up, and pierced him so that he died. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. has ullamhyay having hung it upon a peg. 

♦ Cp. Wolff, I, 160, Knatchbull, 202, Symeon Seth, 48, John of Capna, g., 6, 
Qennan translation (Ulm) M., IV, h., Anv4r-i-Suhaili, 275, Livre des Lumidros, 214, 
Cabinet des Fees, XVII, 412. (Benfoy, Vol. I, p. 318.) 

I Cp. Hitopade^ Fable VII, p. 30. Benfoy compares Wolff, I, 162, Knatch- 
bull, 203, Symeon Seth, 48, John of Capua, g, 6, Gorman translation (Ulm, 1483) 
M., V, Spanish translation, XXXII, a, Doni, p. 20, Anv&r-i-Suhaili, 275, Livre 
des Lumibres, 216, Cabinet des F6es, XVII, 413, Camerarius, Fab. ASsop., 388, 
Lafontaine, VIII, 27, Lancereau, French translation of the Hitopade^a, 222, Robert, 
Fables Inldites, II, 191 (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 320). Cp. also Sagas from the Far East, 
p. 189. 

f Perhaps we should rcRd^ idyahe. 
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** So you must not indulge in excessive hoarding.*’ When the Br&h* 
man said this, his wife consented, and placed some sesame-seeds in the 
sun. And while she went into the house, a dog tasted them and defiled 
them, so nobody would buy that dish of sesame-seeds and rice.* 

“ So, you see, covetousness does not give pleasure, it only causes 
annoyance to those who cherish it.** When the hermit, wjio was a visitor, 
had said this, he went on to say ; ** If you have a spade, give it me, in 
order that I may take steps to put a stop to this annoyance caused by the 
mouse.” Thereupon the hermit, to whom the cell belonged, gave the 
visitor a spade, and I, who saw it all from my place of concealment, entered 
my hole. Then tlie cunning hermit, who had come to visit the other, 
discovering the hole by which I entered, began to dig. And while I 
retired further and further in, he went on digging, until at last he reached 
the necklace and the rest of my stores. And he said to the hermit, who 
resided there, in my hearing, “ It was by the power of this necklace that the 
mouse had such strength!” So they took away all my wealth and placed 
the necklace on their necks, and then the master of the cell and the visitor 
wont to sleep with light hearts. But when they were asleep, I came again 
to steal, and the resident hermit woke up and hit me with a stick on the 
head. That wounded mo, but, as it chanced, did not kill me, and I 
returned to my hole. But after that, I had never strength to make the 
bound necessary for stealing the food. For wealth is youth to creatures, 
and the want of it produces old age ; owing to the want of it, spirit, might, 
beauty, and enterprise fail. So all my retinue of mice, seeing that I had 
become intent on feeding myself only, left me. Servants leave a master 
who docs not support them, bees a tree without flowers, swans a tank 
without water, in spite of long association. 

“ So I hj^vo been long in a state of despondency, but now, having 
obtained this Laghupatin for a friend, 1 have come here to visit you, 
noble tortoise.” When Hiranya had said this, the tortoise Manthara 
answered — “ This is a home to you ; so do not be despondent, my 
friend. To a virtuous man no country is foreign ; a man who is content 
cannot be unhappy ; for the man of endurance calamity does not exist ; 
there is nothing impossible to the enterprising.” While the tortoise was 
saying this, a deer, named Chitrdnga, came to that wood from a great dis- 
tance, having been terrified by the hunters. When they saw him, and obser- 
ved that no hunter was pursuing him, the tortoise and his companions made 
friends with him, and he recovered his strength and spirits. And those 
four, the crow, the tortoise, the mouse, and the deer, long lived there happily 
as friends, engaged in reciprocal courtesies. 

* Here Somadeva departs from the PanchataUtra, (Benfey, VoL I, p. 3X8.) 
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One day Clri traoga was behind time, and Laghnpdtin flew to the top of a 
tree to looh for him, and surveyed the whole wood. And he saw Ghitr&nga on 
the bank of the river, entangled in the fatal noose, and then he came down imd 
told this to the moose and the tortoise. Then they deliberated togjsther, and 
Laghup&tin took up the mouse in his beak, and carried him to GLitrdnga. 
And the mouM Hirapya comforted the deer, who was distressed at being 
caught, and in a moment set him at liberty by gnawing his bonds asunder.* 
In the meanwhile the tortoise Manthara, who was devoted to his friends, 
came up the bank near ihem, having travelled along the bed of the river. 
At that very moment the hunter, who had set the noose, arrived from 
somewhere or other, and when the deer and the others escaped, caught 
and made prize of the tortoise. And he put it in a net, and Irent off, 
grieved at having lost the deer. Tr the meanwhile the friends saw what 
had taken pla«3e, and by the advice of the far-seeing mouse, the deer went 
a considerable distance off, and fell down as if he were dead.t And the 
crow stood upon bis head, and pretended to peck his eyes. Wb^n the 
hunter saw that, he imagined that he had captured the deer, as it was dead, 
and he began to make for it, after putting down the tortoise on the bank 
of the river. When the mouse saw him making towards the deer, he came 
up, and gnawed a hole in the net which held the tortoise, so the tortoise 
was set at liberty, and he plunged into the river. And when the deer saw the 
hunter coming near, without the tortoise, he got up, and ran off, and the 
crow, for his part, flew up a tree. Then the hunter came back, and finding 
that the tortoise had escaped by the net’s having been gnawed asunder, 
he returned home, lamenting that the tortoise had fled and could not be 
recovered. 

Then the four friends came together again in high spirits, and the 
gratified deer addressed the three others as follows ; ** I am fortunate 
in having obtained you for friends, for you have to-day delivered me from 
death at the risk of your lives.” In such words the ^er praised the crow 
and the tortoise and the mouse, and they all lived together delighting in 
their mutual friendship. 

Thus, you see, even animals attain their ends by wisdom, and they 
risk their lives sooner than abandon their friends in calamity. 6o full of 

* As he does the lion in Bahrius, 107. 

t Benfey compares Grimm R. F. COLXXXIY, Renart^ hr. 25, Grimm Kinder* 
and Hausmarchen, 58, (III, 100) Keller, Roinans des sept Sages, OLII, Dyocletian, 
Einleitung, 48, Conde Lucanor, XLIIL (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 833). See also La- 
fontaine*s Fables, XII, 15. This is perhaps the story which General Cunningham 
found represented on a bas-relief of the Bharhut Stdpa. (See General Cunningham’s 
8t5pa of Bharhut, p. 67.) The origin of the story is no doubt the Birth-story of 
u xhe Canning Deer,” Rhys Davids’ translation of the Jitakas, pp. 221— -228. 
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love it the ettaobment that tubfdttt among firiendt ; bnt attaebment to 
women it not approved beoaote it it open to jealoutj ; hear a ttorj in proof 
of tbit. 

Story of ih$ oo%o MtOy. oomooi There lived once on a time in a 
Ur Uuhand of rnwrUriny m certain town a jealoua butband, who 

bad for wife a beautiful woman, whom he loved exceedingly. But being 
tutpiciout he nev^ left her alone, for be feared that the mighty be tedueed 
even by men in pioturee. However, one day he bad to go to another country 
on unavoidable buaineat, and he took bit wife with- him. And teeing 
that a forett inhabited by Bhillat. lay in hit way, he left hit wife 
in the house of an old Brdhman villager, and proceeded on hit journey. 
But, while she was there, she saw some Bhillas, who had come that 
way, and she eloped with a young Bbilla whom she saw. And she 
went with him to his village, f following her inclinations, having escaped 
from her jealous husband, as a river that tbebfoken a dam. 

In the meanwhile her husband fined th a business, anil returned, and 
asked the Brdhman vilh^er for bis wife wllbthe Brdbman answered him, 
I do not know where she has gone to much only 1 know, that some 
Bhillas came here : she must have been carried oS by them. And their 
village is near here, go there quickly, you will find your wife there, with- 
out doubt.’* Wheii the Brdhman told him this, he wept, and blamed his 
own folly, and went to that village of Bhillas, and there he saw his wife. 
When the wicked woman saw him, she approached him in fear and said, 
^ It is not my fault, the Bhilla brought me here by fcrce.” Her husband, 
blind with love, said, “ Come along, let us return home, before any one 
discovers us.” But she said to him, ** Now is the time when the Bhilla 
returns from hunting; when be returns be will certainly pursue you and 
me, and kill us both. So enter this cavern at present, and remain concealed. 
But at night we will kill him when he is asleep, and leave this place in 
perfect safety.” When the wicked woman said this to him, he entered 
the cave; what room is there for discernment in the heart of one blinded 
with love ? 

The Bhilla returned at the close of the day, and that wicked woman 
ihewed him her husband in the cave, whom hie passion had enabled her to 
decoy there. And the Bhilla, who was a strong man, and cruel, dragged 

* Benf^.oompares with this the fifth story in the 4th book of his Fanohatantra, 
JTio oino JWim tMo toloAnt. But the very story is found in Taranga 65, which was 
not published when Benlby wrote his book. For parallel ^ries see Liebrecht, Zur 
Yolkskunde^ p. 80 and where he Is treating of a tale in the Nugw Ourialium of 
Qualtems Napes. 

t The Sanskrit college MS. reads pe/Zisi for patnim. 
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out the husband, and tied him firmly to a tree, iu order that he might next 
day offer him to Bhav&ni. 

And he ate his dinner, and at night lay down to sleep by the aide of 
the faithless wife, before the eyes of the huslmnd. Then that jealous hus- 
band, who was tied to the tree, seeing him asleep, implored Bhav&ni to help 
him in his need, praising her with hymns. She appeared and granted him a 
boon, so chat he escaped from his bonds, and cut off the head of the Bhilla 
with his own sword. Then he woke up his wife, and said to her : ** Come, 
1 have killed this villain,’* and she rose up much grieved. And the faith- 
less woman set out at night with her husband, but she secretly took with 
her the head of the Bhilla. And the next morning, when they reached 
a town, she shewed the head, and laying bands upon her husband, cried out, 
“ This man has killed my husband.” Then the city police took her with 
her husband before the king. A nd the jealous husband, being questioned, 
told the whole story. Then the kin g enquired into it, and finding that it 
was true, he ordered the Police those of that faithless wife to be cut off, 
and set her husband at liberty iheti ho went home freed from the demon 
of love for a wicked woman. 

“ This, prince, is how a woman haves when over-jealously watched, 
for the jealousy of the husband teaches the wife to run after other men. 
So a wise man.should guard his wife without shewing jealousy. And a man 
must by no means reveal a secret to a woman, if he desires prosperity. 
Hear a story shewing this.” 

Staty 0/ the enake who told hie secret A certain snake,* ont of fear of 

to a woman. ' Garuda, fled to earth, and taking the 

form of a man, concealed himself in the house of a hetara. And that 
hetcBra used to take as payment five hundred elephants ;t and the snake by 
bis power gave her five hundred every day. And the lady importuned him 
to tell her how he acquired so many elephants every day, and who he was. 
Ani he, blinded with love, replied — “ 1 am a snake hiding here from fear of 
Garuda, do not tell any one.” But the hetcora privately told all this to 
the huftint. 

Now Garuda, searching through the world for the snake, came there 
in the form of a man, and he came to the Jeuftini and said ; 1 wish to 

remain to-day in your daughtor*^ house, take my payment.” And the 
kuffint said to him, ‘‘ There is a snake living here, who gives us five hundred 
elephants every day. W^hat do we care about one day’s pay?” Then 
Garuda, finding out that the snake was living there, entered as a guest that. 

* N&gain the original — a fiibulons serpent demon with a human fsce. Cp. 
Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p. 66. ** Ho flies os a fiery snake into his mistress’s 
bower, stamps with bis foot on the ground and bocomes a youthfhl gallant.** 

t Cp. Arrian’s Indika, chapter xvii, McCrindle’s trani^tion. 
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heiara'i house. And there he saw the snake on the flat roof, an^ revealing 
himself in his real form, he swooped down, and killed him, and ate him. 

** So a wise man should not recklessly tell secrets to women.’* Having 
said this, Gomukha told him another story of a simpleton. 

Story of tlio bald inan and thf hair* There was a bald man, with a 

restorer. ^ copper pot. And he, 

being a fool, was ashamed because, though a rich man in the world, he had 
no hair on his head. Then a rogue, who lived upon others, came to him 
and said, ** There is a physician who knows a drug that will produce 
hair.” When he heard it, he said ; — If you bring him to me, I will give 
wealth to you and to that physician also.” When he said this, the rogue 
for a long time devoured his substance, and brought to that simpleton a doctor 
who was a rogue also. And after the doctor too had long lived at his expense, 
he one day removed his head-dress designedly, and shewed him his bald head. 
In spite of that; the blockhead, without considering, asked him for a drug 
which would produce hair, then the physician said to him, — “ Since I 
am bald myself, how can I produce hair in others P It was in order to 
explain this to you, that I showed you my bald head. But out on you ! 
you do not understand even now.” With these words the physician 
went away. 

” So you see, prince, rogues perpetually make sport of fools. You 
have heard the story of the simpleton and his hair, now hear that of the 
simpleton ai .1 the oil.” 

' A certain gentleman had a sim- 

Story of afoohsh servant. ° 

pleton for a servant. His master 
sent him once to fetch oil from a merchant, and he received from him the 
oil in a vessel. And as he was returning, with the vessel in his hand, a 
friend of his said to him, — Take care of this oil-vessel, it leaks at the 
bottom.” When the blockhead heard this, he turned the vessel upside down 
to look at the bottom of it, and that made all the oil fall on the ground. 
When his master heard that, he turned out of his house that fool, who 
was the laughing-stock of the place. 

So it is better for a simpleton to rely upon his own sense, and not to 
take advice. You have heard about the simpleton and the oil, now hear 
the story of the simpleton and the bones.” 

Story of the faithless wife who teas There was once a foolish man, 

present at her own Si-dddha.^ j |ja<J an unchaste wife. . Once 

on a time, when her husband had gone-away for some business to another 
country, she placed in charge of the house a confidential servant of hers, a truly 
unique maid, after giving her instructions as to what she was to do, and 
* This story corresponds to Ko. XLIII, in the Avaddnas. 
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fmt AWty ikme to the houie of her paramour, intent on enjoying Rer- 
aelf without being interfered with. When the lady’s husband retamed, 
the maid, who bad been well schooled beforehand, said with a voice choked 
with tears ; ** Tour wife is dead and burnt.” She then took him to the 
buroing-ghaut, and shewed him the bones belonging ta the pyre of some 
other person ; the fool brought them home with tears, and after bathing at 
the sacred bathing-places, and strewing her bones there, he proceeded to per- 
form her MMha, And he made his wife’s paramour the officiating Brdhman 
at the ceremony, as the maid brought him, saying that he was an excellent 
Brdhman. And every month his wife came with that Brdbman, splendidly 
dressed, and ate the sweetmeats. And then the maid said to him, ** See, 
master, by virtue of her chastity your wife is enabled to return from the 
other world, and eat with the Brdhman.” And the matchless fool*helieved 
most implicitly what she smd. 

^ In this way people of simple dispositions are easily imposed upon 
by wicked women. You have heard about the simpleton and the bones ; 
now hear the story of the Chapd^ maiden”. 

Story iho amUtioui There was once a simple but 

mMmo. good-looking Chapd&la maiden. And 

she formed in her .heart the determination to win for her bridegroom a 
universal monarch. Once on a time, she saw the supreme sovereign go out 
to make a progress round his city, and she proceeded to follow him, with 
the intention of making him her husband. At that moment a hermit 
came that way ; and the king, though mounted on an elephant, bowed at 
his feet, and returned to his own palace. When she saw that, she thought 
that the hermit was a greater man even than the king, and abandoning 
him, she proceeded to follow the hermit. The hermit, as he was going 
along, beheld in front of him an empty temple of 9iva, and kneeling on the 
ground, he worshipped Si iva, and then departed. Then the Chapd^^a maiden 
thought that ?iva was greater even than the hermit, and she left the hermit, 
and attached herself to the god, with the intention of marrying him. Im- 
mediately a dog entered, and going up on to the pedestal of the idol, lifted 
up his leg, and behaved after the manner of the dog tribe. Then the 
Cha^ddla maiden thought that the dog was superior even to S^iva, and leaving 
the god, followed the departing dog, desiring to marry him. And the dog 
entered the house of a Cha^d^la, and out of affection rolled at the 
feet of a young Cha^d^la whom it knew. When she saw that, she con- 
cluded that the young Gha^d^lf^ was superior to the dog, and satisfied with 
her own caste, she chose him as her husband. 

” So fools, after aspiring high, fall into their proper place. And 
new hear in a few words the tale of the foolish king.” 
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iStory ih$ rnimt^ Mnf, 


Tliere was a oerUin foolish 
king, who was oiggardlj, though he 
possessed an abundant treaiute, and once oh a time his ministers, who 
desired his pjt>8peritjr, said to him : ** King, charity here averts miseiy in the 
next life. So bestow wealth in oharity ; life and riches are perishable.” 
When the king heard this, he Said, **Then t will bestow wealth, when I 
am -dead, and see myself reduced to a state of misery; here. Then the 
ministers remained silent, laughing in their sleeves. 

** So, yon see, a fool never takes leave of his wealth, until bis wealth 
takes leave of him. You have heard, prince, of the foolish king, now hear 
the story of the two friends, by way of an episode in these tales of fools.*' 

8twy of Dhavalamukha, hit trading There was a king in Kanyd- 

ind hisjiphtinp/i^iMd.* kubja, named Chandrapfda. And he 

bad a servant named Dhavalamukha. - And he, whenever he came to his 
bouse, had eaten and druiik abroad. And one day his wife , asked him,— 
Where do you always eat and drink before you pome home?” And 
Dhavalamukha answered her, ** I always eat and drink with my friends 
before I come home, for 1 have two frieods in the world. *The one is 
called S^alyd^avarman, who obliges me with food and other gpfts, and the 
other is Yirabdhu, who would oblige me with the gift of his life.” When 
his wife heard this, she said to Dhavdamukha, ” Then shew me your two 
friends.” 

Then he went with her to the house of Kalydnavarman, and Kalydpa- 
Varman honoured him with a splendid entertainment. Tlip next day he 
went with his wife to Yirabdhu, and he was gambling at the time, so he 
welcomed him and dismissed him. Then Dhavalamukha'a wife, being full 
of curiosity, said to him : ” Kalyd^avarman entertained you splendidly, 
but Yirabdhu only gave you a welcome. So why do you think more 
highly of Yirabdhu than of the other P” When he heard that, he said, ” Qo 
and tell them both in succession this fabrication, that the kiiig has sudden- 
ly become displeased with us, and y6u will find out for yourself.” She 
agreed, and went to Kaly&^avarman and told him that falsehood, and he 
answered : ” Lady, I am a merchant's son, what can I do against the 
king ?’* When he gave her this answer, she wont to Yirabdhu, and told 
him also that the king was angry with her husband ; and the moment he 


• This to a oertoin axtoat resembles the .129th story in the Oesta Bomaaomm, 
Beal Friendship.** Dome says that the story is in Alphonsus. A story more 
closely M ft mWing the story in the Qests is ourrent in Bengal, with this difference, that 
a goat does duty for the pig’ of the Oesta. A son tells his fiithor he has three friends^ 
the father says that he has only half a friend. Of course the half friend taros out worth 
all the three put together. The Bragali story was told me by Pandit Sydmd Oharan 
Mukhopfdhyiya. Bee also liehredht’s Dunlop, p. 291, and note 871. 

8 
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heard it, he came running ;rith his shield and his sword. But Dhavala* 
muklia induced him to return home, sajlng that the king's ministers had 
pacified his resentment. And he said to his wife : This, my dear, is the 
dilEerenoe between those two friends of mine.*’ And she was quite satisfied. 

“ So you see that a friend, that shews his friendship by ceremonious 
entertainment only, is a different thing from a real friend ; though oil 
and ghee both possess the property of oiliness,* oil is oil, and ghee is 
ghee.” When Qomukha had told this story, he continued his tales of fools 
for the benefit of Naravdhanadatta. 

Story of the thiroty fool that did not ^ certain foolish traTeller, tor- 

mented by thirst, having with diffi- 
culty got through a wood, reached a river; however, he did not drink of it, 
but kept looking at the water. Some one said to him : Why do you not 
drink water, though you are thirsty?” But the blockhead answered, 
** How could I drink so much water as this ?” The other person ridiculed 
him, saying, What ! will the king punish you, if you drink it all up ?” 
But still the foolish man did not drink the water. 

” So you see that in this world fools will not even do a part of a 
task to the best of their power, if they are not able to complete it alto- 
gether. Now you have heard about the fool and the water, hear the story 
of the son-slayer.” 


Story ofthofool who hilled hie eon. 


There was once a foolish man, 
who was poor and had many sons. 
When one of his sons died, he killed another, saying, How could this 
child go such a long journey alone ? So he was banished by the people, 
as being a fool and a criminal. 

** Thus a fool is as void of sense and discernment as an animal. You 
have heard of the son-killer, now hear the story of the fool and his 
brother.” 


Story of the fool and hie brother. 


A certain stupid fellow was 
talking in a crowd of men. Seeing 
a respectable man some way off^ he said : That man thore is brother to me, 
so 1 shall inherit his property, but 1 am no relation to him, so I am not 
liable for his debts.” Wheu the fool said this, even the stones laughed at 
him. 


Thus fools shew folly, and people blinded by the thought of their 
own advantage behave in a very wonderful way. So you have heard the 
story of the fool and his brother, now hear the story of the man whose 
father followed a strict vow of chastity.” 


* A perpetually recuAving pun I The word can either mean ‘‘ oilinm” or <*affoo- 
tion.” 
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Stan, the Sr^hiMs son. . ^ ww engaged in 

relating his father’s good qualities 
ia the midst of his friends. And describing his father’s superior excellence, 
he said : My father has followed a strict vow of chastity from his youth, 
there is no man who can be compared with him.” When his friends heal'd 
that, they said, “ How did you come into the world ?” He answered ” Oh ! I 
am a mind-born son of his;” whereupon the matchless fool was well 
laughed at by the people.* 

“ Thus foolish people make self-contradictory statements with regard 
to others. You have heard the story of the son of the man who observed 
a strict vow of chastity. Hear now the story of the astrologer.” 

Story of the astrologer who killed hie There was a certain astrologer 

* wanting in discernment. He left 

his own country with his wife and son, because he could not earn a subsis • 
tence, and went to another country. There he made a deceitful display of 
his skill, in order to gain complimentary presents by a factitious reputation 
for ability. He embraced his son before the public and shed tears. When 
the people asked him why ho did this, the wicked man said : ” 1 know the 
past, the present, and the future, and that enables me to foresee that this 
child of mine will die in seven days from this time : this is why I am 
weeping.” By these words he excited the wonder of the people, and when 
the seventh day arrived, he killed his son in the morning, as he lay asleep. 
When the people saw that his son was dead, they felt confidence in his 
skill, and honoured him with presents, and so he acquired wealth and 
returned leisurely to his own country. 

** Thus foolish men, through desire of wealth, go so far as to kill their 
sons, in order to make a false display of prescience ; the wise should not 
make friends with such. Now hear the story of the foolish man who was 
addicted to anger.” 

Story of the violent man who justified One day a man was relating to 

his eharaeter, hjg f nends, inside a house, the good 

qualities of a man, who was listening outside. Then a person present said : 

** It is true, my friend, that he possesses many good qualities, but he has 
two faults ; he is violent and irascible.” While he was saying this, the 
man, who was outside, overhearing him, entered hastily, and twisted his 
garment round bis throat, and said : ” You fool, what violence have 1 done, 
what anger have I been guilty of P” This he said in an abusive way, in- 
flamed with the fire of anger; Then the others who were there laughed, 

^ Cp. what Sganardle says in Le Manage Force : 

** La raison. (Tud quo jo no mo sons point propre pour lo mariago, ot quo jo 
uoua imitor mon phro ot Um ooun do ma raoo^ qui no so oontjatnaio voulu marior:* 



jiad said to bim, * Whj should he speak P You have heen good enough to 
giro us oeular dettionstlrition of your anger and your violence.’’ 

** So you see that fools do not know their own faults, though they 
are patent to all men. Now hear about the foolish king who made his 
daughter grow.” 

dfery qftk 0 f»oKih My wAd wuUU hi$ A certain king had a handsome 
yrow.a daughter bom to him. On account 

of his grskt aifeetion for her, he Wished to make her grow, so he quickly 
summoned physicians, and said politely to them : “ Make some preparation 
of salutary drugs, in order that my daughter may grow up quickly, and be 
married to a good husband.” When the physicians beard this, they said, in 
order to get a Uving out of the silly king : " l^ere is a medicine which will do 
this, but it can only be procured in a distant country, and while we are.sending 
for it, we must shut up your daughter in concealment, for this is the treat- 
ment laid down for such cases.” When they had said this, they placed bis 
daughter in concealment there for many yeai*s, saying tlias they were engaged 
in bringing that medicine. And when she grew up to be a young woman, they 
shewed her to that king, telling him that slie bad been made to grow by the 
medicine ; and he was pleased, and loaded them with heaps of wealth. 

“ In this way rogues by means of imposture live on foolish sovereigns. 
Now hear the story of a man who shewed his cleverness by recovering half 
a puna.” 

Sior^ of mtm vfho r§eov 9 r€d ha^ « There was once on a time a 
pofajirom hio 9orvafU.f ^ man living in a town, who was vain 

of his wisdom. And a certain villager, who had served him for a year, being 
dissatisfied with his salary, l^t him and went home. And when he had 
gone, the town-bred gentleman said to his wife, — “ My dear, I hope you did 
not give him anything before he went P” She answered, ” Half a pan a,** 
Then he spent ten j^apos iii provisions for the journey, and overtook that 
servant on the bank of a river, and recovered from him that half pawo. And 
when he related it as a proof of his skill in saving money, he became 
a puUic laughing-stock. 

“ Thus men, whose minds are blinded with wealth, fling away much to 
gain little. Now hear the story of the man who took notes of the spot.” 

Story of iho fool f oho tooknotoo of a A certain foolish person, while 

oottain opot ta iho ooa,t travelling by sea, let a silver vessel 

• This story beais a certain resemblanoe to the European storiea of grammarians 
who undertake to educate asses or monkeys. (See Xjdvtque, Les My thes et Ldgendes 
de r Inde, p. S20.) La Fontaine’s Charlatan is perhaps the best known. 

t Ttds story is No. LI in the Avadlnaa. 

X See Felix lishvecht, Orient und 0*eld'mt^ Yol. 1, p. 185 on the Avadlnas tians* 
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fall from hU hand into tbe water. The fool took ootM of the spot, oheerv- 
ing the eddies and other signs in the water^ and said to, himself : ** I will 
bring it up from the bottom, when I return.'* He reached the other side 
of the sea, and as he was re-erossing, he saw the eddies and other rigns, 
and thinking he recognized the spot, he plunged^ into the water again and 
again to recover his silver vessel. When the others asked him what his 
object was, he told them, and got well laughed at and abused for his pains. 

" Now hear the storj of the kmg who wished to substitute other flesh 
for what he had taken away.” 

Stor^ of the king who repiacod tho A foolish king saw from his 

palace two men below. And seeing 
that oue of them had taken flesh from the kitchen, be had five palat of 
flesh cut from his body. When the flesh had been cut away, the man 
groaned and feU on the earth, and the king, seeing him^ was moved with 
compassion, and said to the warder : His grief cannot be asSuaged because 
BvepaUts of flesh were cut from him, so give him more than five palas of 
flesh by way of compensation. The warder said : When a man’s head is 
out off, does ho live even if you give him a hundred heads P” Then be went 
outside and had his laugh out, and comforted the man from whom the 
flesh had been cut, and handed him over to the physicians. 

** So you see, a silly king knows how to punish, but not how to shew 
favour. Hear this story of the silly woman who wanted another son.” 

Storg of the woman who wantod flej. e woman with only 

other Mfi.t one son, desiring another, applied to 

a wicked female ascetic belonging to a heretical sect. The ascetic told her 
that, if she killed her young son and offered him to the divinity, another 
son would certainly be born to her. When she was preparing to carry out 
this advice, another and a good old woman said to her in private : ” Wick- 
ed woman, you are going to kill the son you have already, and wish to get 
another. Supposing a second is not born to you, what will you do P” So 
that good old woman dissuaded her from crime. 

lafed from the Ohinese by Stanislas Jnlion, Paris, 1850 where this story is found (No. 
LXIX.) He compares a stoiy of an Irishman who was hired by a Yarmouth Malster to 
asnst in loading his ship. As the vessel was about to set sail, the Irishman cried 
out from the quay. “ Captain, I lost your shovel overboard, but I cut a big notch on 
the rail-fence, round stem, just where it went down, so you will find it when you 
come back.” Yol. II, p. 544^ note. Liebrecht thinks he has read something similar 
in the *Aareia of Hierokles. See also Bartsch, Sagen, Marchen und Gebrauche aus 
Meklenburg, vol. I, p. 349. 

® See Liebrecht, Zur Yolkskundo, pp. 119 and 120, also Benfey’s Panchatantra* 
YoL I, p. 391, Nachtiage II, 543. This is No. CHL in the Avaddnas. 

t This is No. XLIX in the Avadinas. 



So women, who associate with witches, fall into evil courses, but they 
are restrained and saved by the advice of the old. Now, prince, hear the 
story of the man who brought the dmalaka fruit.” 

Story of tKe Borvant who taated iho A certain householder had a 

stupid servant. As the householder 
was fond of dmalahaaj he said to his servant, “ Go, and bring me some 
perfectly^ sweet dmalakaa from the garden.” The foolish fellow bit every 
one, to taste if it was sweet, and then brought them, and said; “Look, 
master, 1 tasted these and found them sweet, before bringing them.” And 
his master, seeing that they were half eaten, sent them away in disgust and 
his stupid servant too. 

” Thus a foolish person ruins his master’s interests and then lus own, 
and here by way of episode hear the story of the two brothers.” 

Story of the two brothers Yi^fnaaotna There were two Brahmans, bro- 

and Kirtisoma, thers, in the city of Pataliputra ; the 

elder was called Yajnasoma and the younger Kirtisoma. And those two 
young Brahmans bad much wealth derived from their father. Kirtisoma 
increased his share by business, but Yajnasoma exhausted his by enjoying 
and giving. Then, being reduced to poverty, ho said to his wife ; “ My 
dear, how can I, who am reduced from riches to poverty, live among my 
relations ? Let us go to some foreign country.” She said, — “ How can we 
go without money for the journey.” Still her husband insisted, so she said 
to him : ” If you really must go, then first go and ask your younger 
brother Kirtisoma for some money for the journey,” So ho went and 
asked his younger brother for his travelling expenses, but his younger 
brother’s wife said to him : “ How can we give even the smallest sum to this 
man who has wasted his substance. For every one who falls into poverty 
wHl sponge on us.” When Kirtisoma heard this, he no longer felt inclined 
to give anything to his elder brother, though he loved him. Subjection 
to bad women is pernicious ! 

Then Yajnasoma went away silent, and told that to his wife, and set 
out with her, relying upon the help of Heaven only. When they reached 
the wood, it happened that, as he was going along, he was swallowed by a 
monstrous serpent. And when his wife saw it, she fell on the ground and 
lamented. And the serpent said with a human voice to the lady : ” Why 
do you lament, my good woman P” The Brahman lady answered the snake : 

** How can 1 help lamenting, mighty sir, when you have deprived me in 
this remote spot of my only means of obtaining alms P” When the serpent 
heard that, he brought out of his mouth a great vessel of gold and gave it 

• This is Ko. XXXVIl in the AvadiLiiaa. 
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her, saying, ** Take this as a Tessel in which to receivo alms.”* The good 
Brdhman lady said, Who will give me alms in this vessel, for I am a 
woman ?” The serpent said : ” If anyone refuses to give you alms in it, his 
head shall that moment burst into a hundred pieces. What I say is 
true.” When the virtuous Brahman lady heard that, she said to the 
serpent, ” If this is so, then give me my husband in it by way of alms.” The 
moment the good lady said this, the serpent brought her husband out of his 
mouth alive and unharmed. As soon as the serpent had done this, he 
becameamau of heavenly appearance, and being pleased, he said to the joyful 
couple : I am a king of the Vidyadharas, named Kanehanavega, and by 
the curae of Gautama 1 was reduced to tho condition of a serpent. And it 
was appointed that my curse should end when I conversed with a good 
woman.” When the king of tho Vidyadharas had said this, he immediately 
filled the vessel with jewels, and delighted flew up into tho sky. And 
the couple returned home with abundance of jewels. And there Yajnasoma 
lived in happin(3S3 having obtained inexhaustible wealth. 

“ Providence gives to every one in accordance with his or her character. 
Hear the story of the foolish man who ask^ 1 for the barber.” 

^ f t A certain inhabitant of Kar^ata 

Story of the fool who wanted a barber, 

pleased his king by his daring be- 
haviour in battle. His sovereign was pleased, and promised to give him 
whatever ho asked for, but the spiritless warrior chose the king’s barber. 

“ Every man chooses what is good or bad according to the measure of 
his own intellect : now hear the story of the foolish man who asked for 
nothing at all.” 

Story of the «mn who atked for no- A- certain foolish man, as he was 

thing at all. going along the road, was asked by 

a carter to do something to make his cart balance evenly. He said, ** If 
I make it right, what will you give me ?” The carter answered ; “ I will 
give you nothing at all.” Then tlie fool put the cart even, and said, ” Give 
me the nothing-:it-all you promised.” But the carter laughed at him. “ So 
you see, king, fools are for ever becoming tho object of tho scorn and con- 
tempt and reproach of men, and fall into misfortune, while the good on the 
other hand are thought worthy of honour.” 

When the prince surrounded by his ministers, had heard at night 
these amusing stories from Gomukha, he was enabled to enjoy sleep, which 
refreshes the whole of the three worlds. 

• In tho original tho husband is called a vessel of alms,” i. “ receiver of 
alms,” but the pun cannot bo retained in the translation without producing obscurity. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 


The nelt morning Namvdhanadatrta got up» and went into the preeenoe 
of the king of Vatea hU loving father. There he found Sinhavarman, the 
brother of the queen Padmavati and the son of the king of Magadha, who 
had come there from his own house. The day passed in expressions of 
welcome, and friendly conversation, and after Narav4hanadatta had had 
dinner, he returned home. There the wise Gomukha told this story at night, 
in order to console him who was longing for the society oE Skktiyalas. 

Story of th$ war botwooH the crows and There was in a certain place a 

iha great and shady banyan-tree, which 

seemed, with the voices of its birds, to summon travellers to repose. There 
a king of the crows, named Meghavarna, had established his home, and he 
had an enemy named Avamarda, king of the owls. The king of the owls 
surprised the king of the crows there at night, and after inflicting a defeat on 
him and killing many, crows, departed. The next morning the king of the 
crows, after the usual compliments, said to faiis ministers Aijlivin, 

Sa^divin, Pradivin, and Ohirajivin ; ” That powerful enemy, who has thus 
defeated us, may get together a hundred thousand soldiers, and make another 
descent on us. So let some preventive measure be devised for this case.*’ 
When Uddivin heard this, he^said ; “ King, with a powerful enemy, one must 
either retire to another country, or adopt conciliation.” When Adivin heard 
this, he said, ** The danger is not immediate; let us consider the iuj/entions 
of the adversary and our own power, and do the best we can.” Then Sa^di^li^ 
said, King, death is preferable to submission to the foe, or retiring to 
another country. We must go and flght with that feeble enemy ; a brave 
and enterprising king, who possesses allies, conquers his foes.” Then 
Pradivin said, “ He is too powerful to be conquered in battle, but we must 
make a truce with him, and kill him when we get an opportunity.” Tlien 
Chirajivin said, ** What truce P Who will be ambassador P There is war 

• See Benfey's Panchatantra, Illrdbook, page 213, Vol. II. Bedfey points out that 
in the Mah&bhdrata, Drona’sson, one of the few Kauravas that had survived the battle, 
was lying under a sacred fig-tree, on which crows were sleeping. Then he sees one owl 

come and kill many of the crows. This suggests to him the idea of attacking the camp 
of the Fapdavas. In the Arabic text the hostile birds are ravens and owls. So in the 
Greek and the Hebrew translation. John of Capua has “stumi,” misunderstanding 
the Hebrew. (Benfcy, Vol. I, 335). Hhys Davids states in his Buddhist Birth Stories 
(p. 202 note,) that the story of the lasting feud between the crows and the owls is told 
at length in J&taka, No. 270. 
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. oetween the crows and the owls from time immemorial , who will go to 
them P This must be accomplished by policy ; policy is said to be the very 
foundation of empires.” When the king of the crows heard that, he said 
to Chirajivin,-^** You are old ; tell me if you know, what was originally 
the cause of the war between the crows and the owls. You shall state your 
* policy afterwards.” When Ohirajivin heard this, he an., ured, ” It is all 
duo to an inconsiderate utterance. Have you never heard the story of the 
donkey ?” 


Story cf the au in the panther* t tkin*» 


A certain washerman had a thin 
donkey ; so, in order to make it fat, 
he used to cover it with the skin of a panther and let it loose to feed in his 
neighbour’s corn. While it was eating the corn, people were afraid to 
drive it kway, thinking tuat it was a panther. One iday a . cultivator, who 
had a bow in' his hand, saw it. He thought it was a panther, and through 
fear bending down, and making himself humpbacked, he proceeded to creep 
away, with his body covered with a rug. When the donkey saw him going 
away in this style, he thought he was another donkey, and being primed 
with corn, he .uttered aloud his own asinine bray. Then the cultivator came 
to the conclusion that it was a donkey, and returning, killed with an arrow 
the foolish animal, which had made an enemy with its own voice. ” In the 
same way our feud with the crows is due to an inconsiderate utterance.” 

Sow iAt erow dittmiei from For onoo upon a time the bird. 

choosing the owl king.^ were without a king. They all 

assembled together, and bringing an umbrella and a chowrie, were proceed- 
ing to anoint the owl king of the birds. In the meanwhile a crow, flying in 


* Bonfey remarks that this fable was known to Plato; Cratylus, 411, A, (but the 
passage might refer to some story of Bacchus personating Hercules, as in the Ranie,) 
and he concludes that the fable came from Greece to India. Ho compares ^sop, 
(Furia, 141, Coraes, 113,) Lucianus. Piscator, 32, Erasmus, “ Asinus apud Gumanos," 
Robert, Fables Ineditos, I, 360. (Benfcy, Yol. I, p. 463.) I cannot find the fable in 
Phaedrus or Babrius. The skin is that of a tiger in Benfey’s translation, and also in 
Johnson’s translation of the Hitopadesa, p. 74 in the original (Johnson’s edition). 
See also Liebrecht, Zur Yolkskunde, p. 119. It is No. 189 in Fausboll’s edition of the 
Jdtakas, and will be found translated in Rhys Davids’ Introduction to his Buddhist 
Birth Stories, p. v. 

t Benfey compares Grimm’s Marchen, Yol. Hi', 246, where imrallels to story No. 
171 are given ; Thousand and one Nights (Weil, III, 923). In a fable of .ZBsop’s the 
birds choose a peacock king. (JEsop, Furia, 183, Coraes, 63). (Benfey, Yol. I, p. 
847.) See also Liebrecht, S^ur Yolkskunde, p. 110, ' Yeekenstedt's Wendische Marchen, 
p. 424, Do Gubematis, Zoological Mythology, Yob II, p. 206. See also p. 246 for 
an apologue in which the owl prevents the crow’s being made king. See also Rhys 
Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 292. 
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the air above, saw it, and said ; “ You fools, are there not other birds, 
cuckoos and so on, that you must make this cruel-eyed unpleasant-looking 
wicked bird king P Out on the inauspicious owl ! You must elect a heroic 
king whose name will ensure prosperity. Listen now, 1 will tell you a 
tale. 

St^y of the okphant* and tho W , ® abounding 

in water, called Chandrasaras. And 
on its bank there lived a king of the hares, named ffillmukha. Now, once 
on a time, a leader of a herd of elephants, named Chaturdanta, came there to 
drink water, because all the other reservoirs of waiter were dried up in the 
drought that prevailed. Then many of the hares, who were the subjects 
of that king, w^ere trampled to death by Chaturdanta’s herd, while entering 
the lake. When that monarch of the herd had departed, the hare-king 
S^iliinukha, being grieved, said to a hare named Vijaya in the presence of the 
others ; “ Now that that lord of elephants has tasted the water of this lake, 
he will come here again and again, and utterly destroy us all, so think of some 
expedient in this case. Go to him, and see if you have any artifice whicli 
isrill suit the purpose or not. For you know business and expedients, and 
are an ingenious orator. And in all cases in which you have been engaged 
the result lias been fortunate.** When despatched with these words, the 
hare was pleased, and went slowly on his way. And following up the track 
of the herd, he overtook that elephant-king and saw him, and being deter- 
mined somehow or other to have an interview with the mighty beast, the 
wise hare climbed up to the top of a rock, and said to the elephant ; ** 1 am 
the ambassador of the moon, and this is what tho god says to you by my 
mouth ; ‘ I dwell in a cool lako named Chandrasaras ;t there dwell hares 
who.se king I am, and I love them well, and thence 1 am known to men as 
the cool- rayed and the hare-marked now thou hast defiled that lake and 
slain those bares of mine. If thou do that again, thou shalt receive thy 
due recompense from me.**’ When the king of elephants heard this speech of 
the crafty hare's, he said in his terror ; 1 will never do so again : I must 

show respect to the awful moon-god.” Tho hare said, — “So come, my 

* Gp. Hitopadela, 75, WollT, I, 192; Knatchbull, 223, Symeon Soth, 58, .Tohn of 
Capua, h., 5, b., German translation (Ulm 1488) O., II, Spanish translation, XXXVI, 
a. ; Doni, 36, Anv4r«i-Suhnili, 315, Livre dcs Lumidres, 240 ; Cabinet dcs F4os, XVII, 
437. This fable is evidently of Indian origin. For tho deceiving of tho elephant 
with the reflexion of the moon, Benfey compares Discipliiia Olericnlis XXIV. (Bonfoy, 
Vol. I,' pp. 348, 849.) See also De Qubematis, Zoological Mythology, Vol. II, 
p 76. 

t t. €, moon -lake. 

t Common epithets of the moon. Tho Hindus find a hm in 'life moon where we 
And ^“man, his dbg, and his hush.” 
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friend, 1 pray, and we will shew him to yon.’* After saying this, the hare 
led the king of elephants to the lake, and shewed him the reflection of the 
moon in the water. When the lord of the herd saw that, he bowed before 
it timidly at a distance, oppressed with awe, and never came there again. And 
ffilimukha, the king of the hares, was present, and Avitnessed the whole 
transaction, and after honouring that hare, who went as an ambassador, he 
lived there in security. 

When the crow had told this story, he went on to say to the?birds, 
** This is the right sort of king, whose name alone ensures none of his sub* 
jects being injured. So why does this base owl, who cannot see in the day, 
deserve a throne P And a base creature is never to be trusted, hear this tale 
in proof of it.** 

Story tho bird, the hare, and the Once on a time I lived in a cer- 

tain ti'ee, and below me in the same 
tree a bird, named Kapinjala, had made a nest and lived. .One day he went 
away somewhere, and he did not return for many days. In the mean- 
while a hare came and took possession of bis nest. After some days Kapin- 
jala returned, and an altercation arose between him and the hare, as both laid 
claim to the nest, exclaiming ; It is mine, not yours.** Then they both 
set out in search of a qualified arbitrator. And I, out of curiosity, followed 
them unobserved, to see what would turn up. After they had gone a little 
way tliey saw on the bank of a lake a cat, who pretended to havo taken a vow 
of abstinence from injury to all creatures, with his eyes half -closed in 
meditation. They said to one another ; ** Why should we not ask this holy 

• This story is found in Wolff, T, 197, Knatchbull, 226, Symeon Seth, GO, John 
of Capua, h., 6, b, German translation (Ulm 1483) O., IV, 0, Spanish transbition, 36, 
b, Doni, 38, Anvdr-i-Suhaili, 322, Livro dos Lumi^roS, 2i5l, Cabinet des F^es, 
XyiT, 442, Baldo Fub. XX, in Edoldstand du Meril, Poesies Incdites. p. 249. Benfey 
finds three moments” in the Fable ; the first is, tho hypocritical cat”; thi.s conception ha 
considers to be *‘allgomein menschlich” and coiiipares Furia, 14, Coraes, 152, Fiiria, 

15, Coraes, 6, Furia, 67, Coraes, 28, Robert, Fables In^diios, I, 216 ; also Maha- 
bh&rata V. (II, 283) 6421 and ff, where the cat manages to got herself taken to the 
river, to dio, by tho rats and mice, aud there oats them. Tlie second moment is the f«Uy 
of litigiousnoss : here he compares a passHge in Dubois’s PancUatantra. The third is 
the object of contention, the nest, for which he compares Phmdrus, T, 21. (Benfey, Vol. 
1, pp. 350-354). I should compare, for the Ist moinoiit, Phu^drus, Lib. II, Fabula. IV, 
(recognovit Lucianus Mueller) Aquila, Folos ot .\poi\ La Fonitine, VII, 16. See'also 
for tho ** hypocritipal cat” Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 121. The cat’s tactics are much, 
the same as those of the fox in Reincke Fuchs (Simrock, Deutsche Volkabdciher vol. I, 
p. 138.) See also De Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, Vol. II, p. 54. The story is 
No. eXXV in the Avaddnas. From De Gubemutis, Zoological Mythology, pp. 227*228 
it appears that kapinjala means a heath-cock, or a cuckoo. Hero the word appeaiv to 
be used as a proper name. 
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cat here to declate what is jast ?"— Then they approached the cat and said ; 
** Reverend sir, hear our cause, for you are a holy ascetic.*’ When the oat 
heard that, he said to them in a low voioe,— ** I am weak from self-morti- 
fication, so I Miiiiot hear at a distance, pray, come near me. For a case 
wrongly decided brings temporal and eternal death.’* With these words 
the oat encouraged them to come just in front of him, and then the base 
creature killed at one spring both the hare and Kapinjala. 

** So, you see, one cannot confide in villains whose actions are base. 
Accordingly you must not make this owl king, for he is a great villain.** 
When the crow said this to the birds, they admitted the force of it, and 
ga^e up the idea of anointing the owl king, and di8pei*86d in all direc- 
tions. And the owl said to the crow ; ** Remember ; from this day forth 
you and I are enemies. Now I take my leave of you.** And he wdnt away 
in a rage. But the crow, though he thought that ho had spoken what 
was rightik was for a moment despondent. Who is not grieved when he 
has involved himself in a dangerous quarrel by a mere speech ? 

“ So you see that our feud with the owls arose from an inconsiderate 
utterance.** Having eaid this to cne king, Chirajivin continued, ** The 
owls are numerous and strong, and you cannot conquer them. Numbers 
prevail in this world, hear an instance.*’ 

Story of the Brdhman^ the goat^ and ^ BrAhman had bought a goat, 

theroguee,* and ^as returning from a village 

with it on his shoulder, when he was seen on the way by many rogues, who 
wished to deprive him of the goat. And one of them came up to him, and 
pretending to be in a great state of excitement, said ; “ Brdhman, how come 
you to have this dog on your shoulder P Put it down.** When the Brdhman 
heard that, he paid no attention to it, but went on his way. Then two more 
came up and said the very same thing to him. Then he began to doubt, and 
Vent along, examining the goat carefully, when three other rascals came up 
to him and said : How comes'it that you carry a dog and a sacrificial thread 
at the same time P Surely you must be a hunter, not a Brdhman, and this 


• This is the 3rd story in Benfey’s translation of tho third book of tho Panoha- 
tantra. See Johnson’s translation of the Hitopade^, p. 110, Wolff, I. 205, KnatchbnU, 
233, Symeon Seth, 62, John of Capua, i., I, b., Carman translation O., VI, 6, Spanidi 
XXXVII. a., Doni, 42, Anv&r-i-Suhaili, 331, Livre des Lund^res, 254, Cabinet des 

Fdos, Xyil, 444. Benfey translates a reference to it in Pdnini. Ho shews that there is 
aSk imitation of this story in the Glesta Romanorum, 132. In Forlini, Novel VIII, a pea- 
saniis persuaded that his kids are capons. Cp. also Straparola, I, 3 ; Loiseleur Do Jong- 
champs, Bssai, 47, 2, Liehrecht’s translation of Dunlop, note 356, Lanoereau on the 
Hitopadela, 252. (Benfey, Vol. I, pp. 355-357.) See also Till Eulenspiegsl, b. 66, 
Ja Bimrock’s Deutsche Volksbiioher, Vol. X, p. 452. 
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is the dog with the help of whioh you kill game.*’ When the Brdliman 
heard that, he said : ** Surely some demon has smitten my sight and 
bewildered me. Gan all these men be under the influence of an optica) 
delusion P*’ Thereupon the Brdihman flung down the goat, and aftei 
bathing, returned home, and the rogues took the goat and made a satisfac- 
tory meal off it. 

After Chirajivin had told this tale, he said to the king of the crowK :• 
** So you see, king, numerous and powerful foes are hard to conquer. So 
you had better adopt, in this war with powerful foes, the following 
expedient, which I suggest. Pluck out some of my fqathers,* and leave me 
under this tree, and go to that hill there, until I return, having accomplis u- 
ed my object. The king of the crows agreed, and plucked out some of bis 
feathers,* as if in ang , and placed him under the tree, and went off to the 
mountain with his followers : and Chirajivin remained lying flat under the 
tree which was his home. 

Then the king of the owls, Avamarda, came there at night with his 
followers, and he did not see a single crow on the tree. At that moment 
Chirajivin uttered, a feeble caw below, and the king of the owls^ bearing it, 
came down, and saw him lying there. In his astonishment he asked him who 
he was, and whv he was in that state. And Chirajivin answered, pretending 
that his voice was weak from pain ; I am Chirajivin, the minister of that 
king of the crows. And he wished to make an attack on you in accordance with 
the advice of his ministers. Then I rebuked those other ministers, and said 
to him, * If you ask me for advice, and if I am valued by you, in that case 
you will not make war with the powerful king of the owls. But you will 
endeavour to propitiate him, if you have any regar<1 for policy.’ When 
the foolish king of the crows heard that, he exclaimed, * This fellow is a 
partisan of my enemies,’ and in his wrath, he and his followers pecked 
me, and reduced me to this state. And he flung me down under the tree, 
and went off somewhere or other with his followers.” When Chirajivin 
had said this, he sighed, and turned his face to the ground. And then the 
king of the^ owls asked his ministers what they ought to do with Chira- 
jivin. When his minister Diptanayana heard this, he said, ** Good people 
spare even a thief, though ordinarily he ought not to be spared, if they find 
that he is a benefactor.” 

SioTff of th$ old moroAant utd Mo once on a time there was a 

youHff toifo.f certain merchant in a certain town, 

• Benfey compaies this with the story of Zopyros. He thi nks that the Indiana 
learned the story from the Greelcs. See also Avaddnas, No. V, Vol. I, p. 31. 

t Benfey oompares Wolfi; I, 210, KnatchbuU, 237, Symeon Soth, p. 64, John 
of Capua i., 2, German trandatiou (Him., 1488) No. VlII, 6, Spanish trai&lation, 
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who, though old, managed to marry by the help of his wealth a young girl 
of the merchant caste. And she was always averse to him on account of 
his old age, as the bee turns away from the forest-tree when the time of 
flowers is past. * And one night a thief got into his house, while the 
husband and wife were in bed ; and, when the wife saw iiim, she was afraid, 
and turned round and embraced her husband. The merchant thought that 
a wonderful piece of good fortune, and while looking in all directions for 
the explanation, he saw the thief in a corner. The merchant said ; “ You 
have done me a benefit, so I will not have you killed by my servants.** 
And so be spared his life and sent him away. 

** So we ought to spare the life of this Chirajivin, as he is our benefac- 
tor.’* When the minister Diptanayana had said this, he remained silent. 
Then the king of the owls said to another minister, named Vakrandsa, 
What ought we to do P Give me proper advice.” Then Yakrandsa said, 
life should be spared, for he knows the secrets of our foes. This quarrel 
between the enemies’ king and his minister is for our advantage. Listen, 
and I will tell you a story which will illustrate it.” 

story of the Brdhmmt, th$ thief and A certain excellent BrAhman re- 
tho BdkBha9a.i ceived two cows as a donation. A 

thief happened to see them, and began plotting how to carry them off. At 
that very time a Hdkshasa was longing to eat that Brdhman. It happen- 
ed that the thief and the Bdkshasa, as they were going to his house at 
night to accomplish their ^objects, met, and telling one another their 
errands, went together. When the thief and the Rdkshasa entered the BiAh- 
man’s dwelling, they began to wrangle. The thief said ; “ I will carry off 
the oxen first, for if you lay hold of the Brahman first, and he wakes up, 
how can I get the yoke of oxen P” The Bdkshasa said ; ” By no means ! 

I will first carry off the Brahman, otherwise he will wake up with the noise 
of the feet of the oxen, and my labour will all bo in vain.” While this was 
going on, the Brdhman woke up. Then he took his sword, and began to 
recite a charm for destroying liakshasas, and the thief and the B&kshasa 
both fled. 

" So the quarrel between those two, Chirajivin and the king of the 

XXXYIII, a., Doni, 4A Anv&r-i-Suhaili, 336, Livie des Lnmitres, 259, Cabinet 
dm F5e8, XVII, 449. (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 366.) See also La Fon- 
taine, IX, p. 16. 

* Dr. Kem suggests ayaUta^puthpa^hdtatvdd. The Sanskrit College MS. has the 
reading of Dr. Brockhaus’s text. 

t Cp. Wolff, I, 212, Enatohbull, 238, Symeon Seth, p. 64, John of Capua i., 2, 
b., German tranriation (Ulm, 1483) P., I, b., Spanish translation, XXXVIII, a., 
DonL 46^ Anv4r-i-Suhaili, 388, livre dee Lumitxes, 261, Cabinet des Fdea, XVII, 
461. (Benfky, Vol. I, p. 868.) 
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orow8| will be to our advantage, as the quarrel between the thief and the 
Bd.kshasa was to the advantage of the Brdhman.” When Vakran&sa said 
this, the king of the owls asked his minister Prak&rakar^a for his opinion, 
and he answered him ; ** This Chirajivin should be treated with compassion, 
as he is in distress, and has applied to us for protection : in old time Siivi ofEer- 
ed his flesh for the sake of one who sought his protection.* When the king 
of the owls heard this from Prakdrakama, he asked the advice of his minister 
Krdralochana, and he gave him the same answer. 

Then the king of the owls asked a minister named Raktdksha, and he, 
being a discreet minister, said to him ; “ King, these minister** have done 
their best to ruin you by impolitic advice. Those, who know policy, place 
no confidence in the acts of a hereditary enemy. It is only a fool that, 
though 4ie sees the fault, is satisfied with insincere flattery.’* 

For once on a time there was a 

Story of the carpenter and hie wife.f . i i V i i 

carpenter, who had a wife whom he 

loved dearly ; and the carpenter heard from his neighbours that she was 

in love with another man ; so, wishing to test the fidelity of his wife, he 

said to her one day : ** My dear, I am by command of the king going a 

long journey to-day, in order to do a job, so give me barley-meal and other 

things as provision for the journey. She obeyed and gave him provisions, 

and ho went out of the house; and then secretly came back into it, and 

with a pupil of his hid himself under the bed. As for the wife, she sum« 

moncd her paramour. And while she was sitting with him on the bed, 

the wicked woman happened to touch her husband with her foot, and found 

out that he was there. Ana a moment after, her paramour, being puzzled, 

asked her which she loved the best, himself or her husband. When she 

heard this, the artful and treacherous woman said to that lover of hers 

I love iny husband best, for liis sake I would surrender my life. As for 

this unfaithfulness of mine, it is natural to women ; they would oven eat 

dirt, if they h.ad no noses.” 

When the carpenter heard this hypocritical speech of the adulteress, 
he came out from under the bed, and said to his pupil ; You have seen, 
you are my witness to this^ though my wife has betaken herself to this 
lover, she is still so devoted to me; so I will carry her on my head.’* 
When the silly fellow had said this, he immediately took them both up, as 

• Seo Chapter VII of this work. 

t Ben fey compnics the Arabic version, Wolff, I, 214, Knntchbull, 240, Symeon 
Soth, G5, John of Or^iia i., 3, b., German trsmshition (Ulm, 14S3), P., II, b., Spanish 
translation, XX^TV^tll, b., Doni, 47, Anvdr-i-Siihaili, 310, Livre dcs Lumi&res, 264 ; 
Cabinet des Fees, XVII, 453, cp. also Hitopadesa, (Johnson’s translation, p. 78). 
(Benfey, Vol. I, p. 871.) 
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they sat on tho bed, upon his head, with the help of his pui)il, and carried 
them about. 

So an undiscerning blockhead, though he sees a crime committed 
before his eyes, is satisfiea with hypocritical flattery, and makes himself 
ridiculous. So you must not spare Chirajivin, who is a follower of your 
enemy, for, if not carefully watched, he might slay your Majesty in a moment, 
like a disease.’* When the king of the owls heard Raktdksha say this, he 
answered ; ** It was in trying to benefit us that the worthy creature was 
reduced to this state. So how can we do otherwise than spare his life ? 
Besides, what harm can he do us unaided ?” So the king of the owis rejected 
the advice of Haktaksha, and comforted that crow Chirajivin. Then Chira- 
jivin Mid to the king of the owls, “ What is the use to me of life, now 
that 1 am in this state P So have logs of wood brought me, in ordbr that 
1 may enter the fire. And I will ask the fiire as a boon, that I may be 
born again as an owl, in order that 1 may wreak my vengeance upon this 
king of the crows.” When he said this, Baktdksha laughed and said to 
him ; ” By the favour of our master you will be well enough oft : what 
need is there of fire ? Moreover you will never become an owl, as long as 
you have the nature of a crow. Every creature is such as he is made by 
the Creator.” 

Stc^ of tho mouto that woo fumed into once on a time % hermit 

afnaidm.^ found a young mouse, which had 

escaped from the claws of a kite, and pitying it, made it by the might of his 
asceticism into a young maiden. And he brought her up in his hermitage ; 
and, when he saw that she had grown up, wishing to give her to a powerful 
husband, he summoned the sun. And be said to the sun ; ” Marry this maiden, 
Vhom I wish to gpve in marriage to some mighty one.” Then the sun 
^nswered, ” The cloud is more powerful than 1, he obscures me in a moment.” 
When the hermit heard that, he dismissed the sun, and summoned the cloud, 
and made the same proposal to him. He replied, ” The wind is more powerful 
than 1 : he drives me into any quarter of the heaven he pleases.” When 
the hermit got this answer, he summoned the wind and made the same 
proposal bo him. And the wind replied, ’*The mountains are stronger 

* This story is found in the Arabio version, Wolflf, I, 219, Enatohbull, 248, 
Bymeon Seth, 68, John of Capua, i., 4, b., Qerman translation (XJlm, 1483) P. lY, b., 
Spanish translation, XXXIX, a., Doni, 50, Anv^r-hSuhaili, 856, Livre des Lumi^s, 
279, Cabinet des F4es, XYH, 466, La Fontaine, IX, 7, Polier, Mythologie des Indes, 
II, 671, Hitopadefo, (similar in some respeotn) Johnson, p. 108, Mahdbhdrata, XII, 
(III, 616) V. 4254 ^i nd IT. Benfey compares also the story of tho cat which was 
changed into a virgin, Babrius, 82. It is - said to be found in Strattis (400 B. C.) 

(Benfey, Vol. I, pp. 378 and /.) See also Gubematis, Zoologies Mythology, 
Yol. II, p. 65. 
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than I, for I cannot move them.** When the great hermit heard this, he 
summoned the Him&laya, and made the same proposal to him. That 
mountain answered him ; The mice are stronger than I am, for they 
dig holes in me.*’ 

Having thus got these answers in succession from those wise divinities, 
the great summoned a forest mouse, and said to him, Marry this 
maiden.** Thereupon the mouse said, Shew me how -she is to be got 
into my hole.” Then the hermit said, It is better that she should re- 
turn to her condition as a mouse.** So he made her a mouse again, and 
gave her to that male mouse. 

“ So a creature returns to what it was, at the end of a long peregrina- 
tion, accordingly you, Chirajivin, will never become an owl.** When 
KaktdKsha said this to Chirajivin, the hitter reflected ; This king has not 
acted on the advice of this minister, who is skilled in .policy. All these 
others are fools, so my object is gained.** While he was thus reflecting, 
the king of the owls took Chirajivin with him to his own fortress, con- 
fiding in his own strength, disregarding the advice of Raktdksha. And Chira- 
jivin, being about his person, and fed with pieces of meat and other 
delicacies by him, soon acquired as splendid a plumage as a peacock.* One 
day, Chirajivin said to the king of the owls ; King, 1 will go and 
encourage that king of tlie crows and bring him back to his dwelling, in 
order that you may attack him this night and slay him, and that 1 may 
maket some return for this favour of yours. But do you all fortify your 
door with grass and other things, and remain in the cave where your nests 
are, that they may not attack you by day,*’ When, by saying this, 
Chirajivin had made the owls retire into their cave, and barricade the door 
and the approaches to the cave, with grass and leaves, he went back to his own 
king. And with him he returned, carrying a brand from a pyre, all ablaze, m 
his beak, and every one of the crows that followed his had a piece of wood 
hanging down from his beak. And the moment he arrived, he set on fire 
the door of the cave, in which wore those owls, creatures that are blind by 
day, which had been barricaded with dry grass and other stufE. 

And every crow, in the same way, threw down at the same time his piece 
of wood, and so kindled a fire and burnt the owls, king and and all.} 

* This reminds one of Babrius, Fahnla LXXII. 

t 1 follow the Sanskrit College MS. which reads hhtydmi not hhanjdmi. 

See Liebreoht’s notes on the Avaddnas, translated by Stanislas J ulien, on page 110 
of his “ Zur Yolkskunde.** He adduces an English popular superstition. The 
country people to their sorrow know the Cornish chough, called Pyrrhocoraz, to be not 
only a thief, but an incendiary, and privately to set houses on fire as well as rob them of 
what they find profitable. It is very apt to catch up lighted sticks, so there are in- 
stances of houses being set on fire by its means.” So a parrot sets a house on fire in a 
10 
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And the king of the orowe, having destroyed hU enemies with the help of 
Chirajivin, was highly delighted, and returned with his tribe of crows to 
his own banyan-tree. Then Ohirajivin told the story of how he lived among 
his enemies, to king Meghavar^a, the king of the crows, and said to him ; 
** Your enemy, king, had one good minister named Bakt&ksha ; it is be- 
cause he was infatuated by confidence, and did not act on that minister’s 
advice, that I was allowed to remain uninjured. Because the villain did 
not act on his advice, thinking it was groundless, T was able to gain the 
confidence of the impolitic fool, and to deceive him. It Hran by a feigned 
semblance of submission that the snake entrapped and killed the frogs.” 

, ^ A certain old snake, being unable 

^ to catch frogs easily on the bank of 

a lake, which was frequented by men, remained there motionless. And when 
he was there, the frogs asked him, keeping at a safe distance ; Tell us, 
worthy sir, why do you no longer eat frogs as of old P” When the snake was 
asked this question by the. frogs, he answered, While I was pursuing 
a frog, I one day bit a Brdhman’s son in the finger by mistake, and he died. 
And his father by a curse made me a bearer of frogs. So how can I eat 
you now ? On the eontrary I will carry you on my back.” 

When the king of the frogs heard that, he was desirous of being 
carried, and putting aside fear, he came out of the water, and joyfully mounted 
on the back of the snake. Then the snake, having gained his good-will by 
carrying him about with his ministers, represented himself as exhausted, and 
said cunningly ; ** I cannot go a'^step further without food, so give me some- 
thing to eat. How can a servant exist without subsistence P” When the 
frog-king, who was fond of being carried about, heard this, he said to him ; 

** Eat a few of my followers then.” So the snake ate all the frogs in suc- 
i^ossion, as he pleased, and the king of the frogs put up with it, being blinded 
with pride at being carried about by the snake. 

” Thus a fool is deceived by a wise man who worms himself into his 
confidence. And in the same way I ingratiated myself with your enemies 
and brought about their ruin. So a king must be skilled in policy and 

story by Amauld of Carcass^ (Liebreoht’s translatioii of Dunlop’s History of Fiction 
p. 203.) Bonfoy thinks that this idea originally oame from Greece (Panchatantra, Vol. 

I, p. 383.) Cp. also Pliny’s account of the ** ineendiaria avie in Kuhn’s Herabkunft 
des Feuer’s, p. 31. 

* This story is found in Wolff, I, 226 ; Enatchbull, 250, Symeon Both, 70, John 
of Capua, i., 6, Gorman translation (XJlm, 1488) Q. I, Spanish translation, XL, b., 
Anv4r-i-Suhaili, 864, Liyre des Lumi5res, 283, Cabinet des F5es, XIII, 467, Hito- 
padeia, Johnson’s translation, p. 112. Benfey compares the western fiible of the sick 
lion. This fable is toldin the Kath4 Sarit Sfgaia, X, 63, 0. 180, and f, and will be 
found further on. (Benfey, YoL I, p. 884.) 
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Belf-resirained ; a fool is plundered by bis servants and slain by his foes at 
will. And this goddess of prosperity, O king, is ever treaoheroas as gam- 
bling, fickle as a wave, intoxicating as wine. But she remains as persistently 
constant to a king, who is self-contained, well-advised, free from vice, and 
knows differences of character, as if she were tied with a rope. So you 
must now remain attentive to the words of the wise, and glad at the slaughter 
of your enemies, rule a realm free from opponents.” When the minister 
Ohirajivin said this to the crow-king Megbavar^a, the latter loaded him 
with honours, and ruled as he recommended. 

When Gomukha had said this, he went on to say to the son of the 
king of Vatsa ; “ So you see, king, that even animals are able to rule 
prosperously by means of discretion, but the indiscreet are always ruined 
and become the laughing-stock of the public.” 

Btory oftk, foolUk 

had a foolish servant. He, while 
shampooing him, in his extreme folly gave him a slap on his body, (for he 
fancied in his conceit that he thoroughly understood the business while he 
really knew nothing about it,) and so broke his skin. Then he was dismissed 
by that master and sank into utter despair. 

” The fact is a man who, while ignorant, thinks himself wise, and rusher 
impetuously at any business, is ruined ; hear another story in proof of it.” 

Story of the two hrothoro who divided MAlava there were two Brdb- 

dtt that they had.^ i,i.others, and the wealth they 

inherited from their father was left jointly between them. And while 
dividing that wealth, they quarrelled about one having too little and the 
other having too much, and they made a teacher learned in the Vedas 
arbitrator, and he said to them ; You must divide every single thing into 
two halves, in order that you may not quarrel about the inequality of the 
division.” When the two fools heard this, they divided every single thing 
into two equal parts, house, beds, et cetera ; in fact all their wealth, even 
the cattle. They had only one female slave ; her also they cut in two. 
When the king heard of that, he punished them with the confiscation of 
all their property. 

** So fools, following the advice of other fools, lose this world and the 
next. Accordingly a wise man should not serve fools : be should serve wise 
men* Discontent also does harm, for listen to this tale.” 

The Mtorg ^ th» meniitaitu vko it- There were Mine wandering men- 

oam etnaciatedfrom diioontent, dicants, who became fat by being 

satisfied with what they got by way of alms. Some friends saw this and 
began to remark to one another; **Welll these mendicants are fat 
• This is No. XVll in the Avad&nas. 
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enough, though they do live on what they get by begging.’* Then one of 
them said,—*’ I will shew you a strange sight. I will make these men 
thin, though they eat the same things as before.” When he had said this, 
he proceeded to invite the mendicants for one day to his house, and gave them 
to eat the best possible food, containing all the six flavours.* And those 
foolish men, remembering the taste of it, no longer felt any appetite for the 
food they got. as alms ; so they became thin. So that man who had enter- 
tained them, when be saw these mendicants near, pointed them out to his 
friends, and said; Formerly these men were sleek and fat, because they were 
satisfied with the food which they got as alms, now they have become thin, 
owing to disgust, being dissatisfied with their alms. Therefore a wise man, 
who desires happiness, should establish his mind in contentment ; for dis- 
satisfaction produces in both worlds intolerable and unceasing grief.” ** When 
he had given his friends this lesson, they abandoned discontent, the source 
of crime ; to whom is not association with the good improving P ” Now 
king, bear of the fool and the gold.” 

Story of ih$ fool who mow gold in tho ^ certain young man went to a 

tank to drink water. There the 
fool saw in the water the reflection of a golden-crested bird, that was sitting 
on a tree.t This reflection was of a golden hue, and, thinking it was real gold, 
he entered the tank to get it, but he could not lay hold of it, as it kept 
appearing and disappearing in the moving water. But as often as he 
ascepded the bank, he again saw it in the water, and again and again he 
entered the tank to lay hold of it, and still he got nothing. Then his 
father saw him and questioned him, and drove away the bird, and then, 
when he no longer saw the reflection in the water, explained to him the 
whole thing, and took the foolish fellow home. 

” Thus foolish people, who do not reflect, are deceived by false suppo- 
ntions, and become the source of laughter to their enemies, and of sorrow 
to their friends. Now hear another tale of some great fools.” 

Story of tho torvanto who kopt rain of The camel of a certain merchant 
tho trunko.i gg^e way under its load on a journey. 

He said to his servants, ” I will go and buy another camel to carry the half 
of this camel’s load. And you must remain here, and take particular care 
that, if it clouds over, the rain does not wet the leather of these trunks, which 
are full of clothes.” With these words the merchant left the servants by 
the side of the camel, and went off,and suddenly a cloud came up and began to 

• i, #. sweet, salt, acid, astringent, hitter, anu pungent. 

t This is Ko. XLYl in the Avadinas. 

% Naukaha diould he no douht ^anokaha on Br. Brookhaus’s ajttem. 

i This is No. Cl Y in the Avaddnas, 
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disoharge nin. Then the fools said ; Oar master told us to take ears that 
the rain did not touch the leather of the trunks ;** and after they had made 
this sage reflection, they dragged the clothes out of the trunks and wrapped 
them round the leather. The consequence was, that the rain spoiled the 
clothes. Then the merchant returned, and in a rage said to his servants ; 

** You rascals ! Talk of water ! Why the whole stock of clothes is spoiled 
by the rain.” And they answered him ; ** You told us to keep tlie rain off 
the leather of the trunks. What fault have we committed P” He answer- 
ed ; '*1 told you that, if the leather got wot, the clothes would be spoiled : 

1 told it you in order to save the clothes, not the leather.*’ Then he 
placed the load on another camel, and when he returned home, imposed a 
fine on his servants amounting to the whole of their wealth. 

** Thus fools, with undiscerning hearts, turn things upside down, and 
ruin their own interests and those of other people^, and give such absurd 
answers. Now hear in a few words the story of the fool and the cakes.” 

Ston, o/th* fool and tho oakoofi 

cakes tor hpana; and be ate six of 
them without being satisfied, but his hunger was satisfied by eating the 
seventh. Then the blockhead exclaimed ; ” I have been cheated ; why 
did I not eat this cake, which has allayed the pangs of hunger, first of 
all P Why did 1 waste those others, why did I not store them up P” In 
these words he bewailed the fact that his hunger was only gradually 
satisfied, and the people laughed at him for his ignorance. 

Story of the eervdnt who looked after A certain merchant said to his 

the door,f foolish servant ; “ Take care of the 

door of my shop, I am going home for a moment. After the merchant had 
said this, he went away, and the servant took the shop-door on his shoul- 
der and went off to see an actor perform. And as he was returning, his 
master met him and gave him a scolding. And he answered, ** 1 have 
taken care of this door as you told me.” 

“ So a fool, who attends only to the words of an order and does not 
understand the meaning, causes detriment. Now hear the wonderful story 
of the buffalo and the simpletons.” 

Story of the eimpletone who ate the Some villagers took a buffalo 

belonging to a certain man, and kill- 
ed it in an enclosure outside the village, under a banyan-tree, and, dividing 

« This is No. LXVI in the Avadinas. 

t Cp. the 87th story in Sicilianische Marchen, part I. p. 249. Giusa’s mother 
wished to go to the mass and she said to him ** Giosa, if you go out, draw the door to 
after you.” fZiehe die Thur hinter dir tu,J Instead of shutting the door, Giusa took it 
off its hinges and earned it to his mother in the chnroh. See Dr. Kohler’s notes on the 
story. 
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it, ate it up The proprietor of the buffalo freut and oomplained to the 
king, and he had the villagers, who had eaten the buffalo, brought before 
him. And the proprietor of the bufBilo said before the king, in their 
presence ; ** These foolish men took my buffalo under a banyan-tree near the 
tank, and killed it and ate it before my eyes.’* Whereupon an old fool 
among the villagers said, ** There is no tank or banyan*tree in our village. 
He says what is not true : where did we kill his buffalo or eat it P” 

"^en the proprietor of the buffalo heard this, he said ; ** What ! is 
there not a banyan-tree and a tank on the east side of the village P More- 
over, you ate my buffalo on the eighth day of the lunar month.” When 
the proprietor of the buffalo said this, the old fool replied, There is no 
east side or eighth day in our village.” When the king heard this, he 
laughed, and said, to encourage the fool ; ** You are a truthful person, you 
never say anything false, so tell me the truth, did you eat that buffalo or did 
you not P” When the fool heard that, he said, ** I was born three years after 
my father died, and he taught me skill in speaking. So I never say what 
is untrue, my sovereign ; it is true that we ato his buffalo, but all the rest 
that he alleges is false.” When the king heard this, he and his courtiers 
could not restrain their .laughter ; so the king restored the price of the 
buffalo to the plaintiff^ and fined those villagers. 

” So, fools, in the conceit of their folly, while they deny what need 
not be denied, reveal what it is their interest to suppress, in order to get 
themselves believed. 

Storff of (he fool who behaved ^ike a A certain foolish man had an 

Jlrahmanif drake, angry wife, who said to him ; ” To- 

morrow I shall go to my father’s house, 1 am invited to a feast. So if you 
do not bring me a garland of blue lotuses from somewhere or other, you 
will cease to be my husband, and 1 shall cease to be your wife.” Accord- 
ingly he went at night to the king’s tank to fetch them. And when he 
entered.it, the guards saw him, and cried out ; ” Who are you P” He said, 

1 am a Brabmany drake,” but they took him prisoner ; and in the morn- 
ing he was brought before the king, and when questioned, he uttered in his 
presence the ci'y of that bird. Then the king himself summoned him and 
questioned him persistently, and when he told his stoiy, being a merciful 
monarch, he let the wretched man go unpunished. 

Siorff of the phffeieian who tried to And a certain Br&hman said to 
cure a hunchback, a foolish physician; Drive in the 

h ump on the back ofmy son who is deformed.” When the physician heard 
that, he said ; “ Give me ten punas, 1 will give you ten times as many, if I 
do not succeed m this.” Having thus made a bet, and having taken the 
ten papas fri>m the fir&hman, the physician only tortured the hunchback 
with sweating and other remedies. But he was not able to remove the 
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bump ; 80 he paid down the hundred jpapot / for who in this world would 
be able to make straight a hunohbaoked man P 

** So the boastful fashion of promising to accomplish impossibilities 
only makes a man ridiculous. Therefore a discreet person should not walk 
in these ways of fools.*’ When the wise prince Naravihanadatta had 
heard, at night, these tales of fools from his auspicious-mouthed minister, 
named Gomukha, he was exceedingly pleased with him. 

And though he was pining for Sfaktiyaiae, yet, owing to the pleasure 
he derived from the stories that Gomukha told him, he was enabled to get 
to sleep, when he went to bed, and slept surrounded by his ministers who 
had grown up with him. 


CHAPTER LXIIl. 


The next morning Naravdhanadatta woke up, and thinking on his be- 
loved ffaktiyaias, became distracted. And thinking that the rest of the 
month, until he married her, was as long as an age, he could not find 
pleasure in anything, as his mind was longing for a new wife. When the 
king, his father, heard that from the mouth of Gomukha, out of love for 
him, he sent him his ministers, and Yasantaka was among them. Then, 
out of respect for them, the prince of Yatsa managed to recover his com- 
posure. And the discreet minister Gomukha said to Yasantaka ; ** Noble 
Yasantaka, tell some new and romantic tale to delight the mind of the 
crown-prince. Then the wise Yasantaka began to tell this tale. 

Story of Tat^od/iara and Lakahmidhara There was a famous Brdhman in 

and the two wives of the loater •genius. M&lava, named S'ridhara. And twin 

sons, of like feature, wore born to him. The eldest was named Ya^odbara, 
and his younger brother was Laksbmidhara. And when they grew up, 
the two brothers set out together for a foreign country to study, with the 
approval of their father. And as they wore travelling along, they reached a 
great wilderness, without water, without the shade of trees, full of burning 
sand ; and being fatigued with passing through it, and exhausted with heat 
and thirst, they reached in the evening a shady tree laden with fruit. 
And they saw, at a little distance from its foot, a lake with cold and clear 
water, perfumed with the fragrance of lotuses. They bathed in it, and 
refreshed themselves with drinking the cold water, and sitting down on 
a slab of rock, rested for a time. And when the sun set, they said their 
evening prayers, and through fear of wild beasts they climbed tip the tree, 
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to spend the night there. And in the beginning of the night, many men 
rose out of the water of that tank below them, before their eyes. And one 
of them swept the ground, .another painted it, and another strewed on it 
flowers of five colours. And another brought a golden couch and placed it 
there, and another spread on it a mattress with a coverlet. Another brought, 
and placed in a certain spot, under the tree, delicious food and drink, flowers 
and unguents. Then there arose from the surface of that lake a man 
wearing a sword, and adorned with heavenly ornaments, surpassing in 
beauty the god of Love.* When he had sat down on the couch, his 
attendants threw garlands round his neck, and anointed him with unguents, 
and then they all plunged again into. the lake. Then he brought out of 
his mouth a lady of noble form and modest appearance, wearing auspicious 
garlands and ornaments, and a second, rich in celestial beauty, resplendent 
with magnificent robes and ornaments.f These were both his wives, but 
the second was the favourite. Then the first and good wife placed jewelled 
plates on the table, and handed food in two plates to her husband and her 
rival. When they had eaten, she also ate ; and then her husband reclined 
on the couch with the rival wife, and went to sleep. And the first wife 
shampooed his feet, and the second remained awake on the couch. 

When the BrAhman’s sons who were in the tree, saw this, they said to 
one another, ** Who can this be P Let us go down and ask the lady who is 
shampooing his feet, for all these are immortal beings.” Then they got down 
and approached the first wife, and then the second saw YaSodhara : then she 
rose up from the couch in hei^inordinate passion, while her husband was asleep, 
and approaching that handsome youth, said, ** Be my lover.” He answered, 
** Wicked woman, yuu are to me the wife of another, and I am to you a 
strange man. Then why do you speak thus P” She answered, I have 
had a hundred lovers. Why are you afraid P If you do not believe it, look 
at these hundred rings,! for I have taken one ring from each of them.” 
With these words she took the rings out of the corner of her garment, 
and shewed them to him. Then Ya^odhara said, “ I do not care whether 
you have a hundred or a hundred thousand lovers, to me you are as a 
mother ; I am not a person of that sort.’’ When the wicked woman was 

* For the superstition of water-spirits see Tylor^s Primitive Culture, p. 191, 
andff. 

t Does this throw any light upon the expression in Swift’s Polite Conversation, 

** She is as like her husband as if she were spit out of his mouth.’* (Liebrocht, Volks- 
kunde, p. 495 ) 

' I The fact of this incident being found in the Arabian Nights is mentioned by 
Wilson (Collected Works, Yol. IV, p. 146.) See Lane’s Arabian Nights, Vol. I,- p. 9. 
L6v4que (Lee Mythes et les L6gendes de 1’ Inde et de la Perse, p. 543) shews that 
Ariosto borrowed from the Arabian Nights. 
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repelled by him in this way, she woke up lier husband in her wrath, and, 
pointing to Ya^odhara, said with tears, ** This scoundrel, while you were 
asleep, used violence to me.*’ When her husband heard this, he rose up 
and drew bis sword. Then^ the first and virtuous wife embraced his feet, 
and said, ** Do not commit a crime on false evidence. Hear what 1 have 
to say. This wicked woman, when she saw him, rose up from your side, 
and eagerly importuned him, and the virtuous man did not consent to her 
proposal.” When he repelled her, saying, * You are to me as a mother,’ 
being unable to endure that, in her anger she woke you up, to make 
you kill him. And she has already before my eyes had a hundred 
lovers here on various nights, travellers who wore reposing in this tree, 
and taken their rings from them. But I never told you, not Wish- 
ing totgive rise to unpleasantness. However, to-day I am necessarily com- 
pelled to reveiil this secret, lest you shouhl bo guilty of a crime. Just 
look at the rings in the corner of lier garment, if you do not believe it. 
And my wifely virtue is of such a kind that I cannot tell my husband 
what is untrue. In order that you may be convinced of my faithfulness, 
see this proof of my power.” After saying this, she reduced that tree to 
iishes with an angry look, and restot*ed it more magnificent than it was be- 
fore with a look of kindness. When her husband saw that, he was at last 
Scatisfied and embraced her. And he sent that second wife, the adulteress, 
about her business, after cutting off her nose, and taking the rings from the 
corner of her garment. 

He restrained his anger, when he beheld that student of the scripture, 
Ya^odhara, with his brotlier, and he said to him despondiugly ; “ Out of 
jealousy 1 always keep these wives of mine in my heart. But still 1 have 
not been able to keep safe this wicked woman. Who can arrest the light- 
ning ? Who can guard a disloyal woman ? As for a chaste woman, she is 
guarded by her own modesty alone, and being guarded by it, she guards* 
her husband in both worlds, as 1 have to-day been guarded by this woman, 
whose patience is more admirable even than her power of cursing. By her 
kindness I have got rid of <an unfaithful wife, and avoided the awful crime 
of killing a virtuous Brahman.” When he had said tliis, be made 
Ya^odbara sit down, and said to him, ** Tell me whence you come and 
wintrier you are going.” Then YasUidhara told him his history, and having 
gained hts confidence, said to him out of curiosity, “ Noble sir, if it is not 
a secret, tell me now, who yon are, and why, though you pu^eoi nraoh 
luxury, you dwell in the water ” When the man who lived In tha water 
heard this, he said, ** Hear 1 1 will tell you.” And he began to tell hii 
history in the following words. 

• I IbUow the Sanskrit College MS. which reads 

11 
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stoni of the uMer-geniue in hie pre- There is a region in the south 

vious birth. of the Him&laja, called Kd^mira ; 

which Providence seems to have created in order to prevent mortals from han- 
kering after Heaven ; where Siiva and Vishi^iu, as>self-existent deities, inhabit a 
hundred shrines, forgetting their happy homes in Kaildsa and Sfvetadvipa ; 
which is laved by the waters of the Vitastd, and full of heroes and sages, 
and proof against treacherous crimes and enemies, though powerful. There 
I was born in my former life, as an ordinary villager of the Brahman caste, 
with two wives, and my name was Bhavas'arman. Tliere I once struck up a 
friendship with some Buddiiist mendicants, and undertook the vow, called 
the fast ZTjwshatta, prescribed in their scriptures. And wlien this vow was 
almost completed, one of my wives wickedly came and slept in my bed. And 
ill the fourth watch of the night, bewildered with sleep, I broke my vovf . But 
as it fell only a little short of completion, I have been born as a water-genius, 
and these two wives of mine have been born as my present wives here. That 
wicked woman was born as that unfaithful wife, the second as this faithful 
one. So great was the power of my vow, though it was rendered imper- 
fect, that I remember my former birth, and enjoy such luxuries every 
night. If 1 had not rendered my vow imperfect, I should never have been 
born as what I am.. 

When he had told his story in these words, he honoured those two 
brothers as guests, with delicious food and heavenly garments. Then bis 
faithful wife, having heard of her former life, knelt on the ground, and 
looking at the moon, uttered this prayer, “ O guardians of the world, if I 
am in truth virtuous and devoted to my husband, may this liusband of mine 
be at once delivered from the necessity of dwelling in the water and go to 
heaven.’* The moment she had said this, a chariot descended from heaven, 
^and the husband and wife ascended it and went to heaven. Nothing in the 
three worlds is unattainable by really chaste women. And the two Brahmans, 
when they saw that, were greatly astonished. And Ya^odhara and Laksh- 
midhara, after spending the rest of the night there, set out in the morning. 
And in the evening they reached the foot of a tree in a lonely wilderness. 
And while they were longing to get water, they heard this voice from the 
tree, Wait a little, Brdhmans ! I will entertain you to day with a bath and 
food, for you are come to my house.’* Then the voicedi^sed, and there sprang 
upthera a tank of water, and meats and drinks of every kind were pro* 
vided on the bank .The two Bidhmaa yeutHs said with astonishment to 
one another,^ WhatdoM this mean?** And after bathing in» the tank, 
they eta and drank. Then they said the evening prayer and remained 
under the lree» and ih the meanwhile a handsome man appeared from it 
They saluted him, and«bewecanied tiiaa, and be eat down. Thereupon 
thetwo Brahman youth asked him he was. Then the man said«^ 
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Story of the Brdhman who beoome a Long ago I was a Brihman in 

Yakeha, distress, and when I was in this 

condition, I happened to make friends with some Buddhist ascetics. But 
while I was performing the vow called TTposhana, which they Inid taught 
me, a wicked man made me take food in the evening by force. That made 
my vow incomplete, so I was born as a Giihyaka ; if 1 had only com- 
pleted it, I should have been born as a god in heaven. 

“ So I have told you my story, but now do you two tell me, who you are, 
and why you have come to this desert.** When Yasodhara heard this, he 
told him their story. Thereupon tlie Yak.slia went on to say; If this is the 
case, I will b}" my own power bestow on you the sciences. Go home with a 
knowledge of them. Wliat is the use of roaming about in foreign 
tries?** Wlien he had said thi.s, he bestowed on tliern the sciences, and by 
his power they immediately ])Ossessed them. Then the Yakslia said to 
them, “ Now I entreat you to give me a fee as your in.structor. You must 
perform, on my behalf, this Upos/m/iff vow, which involves the speaking of the 
truth, the observing of strict chastity, the cireumamhulating the images of 
the gods with the right side turned towards them, the eating only at the 
time when Buddhist mendicants do, restraint of the mind, and patience. You 
must perforin this for one night, and bestow the fruit of it on me, in order 
that I may obtain that divinity, whieii i.s the proper fruit of my vow, when 
compleii'ly performed.** When the Vahsha said thi.s, they bowed before 
him and granted his request, and he disappeared iji tlnit very same tree. 

And the two brothers, <lelighted at having accomplished tlieir ohjecb 
without any toil, after they had passed the niglit, returned to their own 
home^ There they told their adventures and delighted their parents, and 
performed that vow of fasting for the benefit of the Yaksha. Then that 
Y’aksha, who taught them, appeared in a sky-cliariot, and said to them ; 

“ Through your kindness I have ceased to be a Yaksba and have become a god. 
So now you must perform this vow for your own advantage, in order that 
at your death you may attain divinity. And in the meanwhile I give you a 
boon, by which j’ou will have inexhaustible woaltli.** When the deity, who 
roamed about at will, had said this, he went to heaven in his chariot. 
Then the two brothers, Ya^odhara and Lakshmidliara, lived happily, having 
performed that vow, and having obtained wealth and knowledge. 

** So you see that, if men are addicted to righteousness, and do 
not, even in emergencies, desert their principles, even the gods pro- 
tect them and cause th^m to attain their objects.*’ Narav^hanadatta, 
while longing for his beloved 9aktiya4as, was much delighted with this 
marvellous story told by Vasantaka ; but having been summoned by his 
father at the dinner hour, he went to his palace erith his ministers. There 
he took the requisite refreshment, and returned to his palace, with Go- 
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Story of the v/mikey and the porpoise.* 


mukha and his other ministers. Then Gomukha, in order to amuse him, 
again said, — Listen, prince, I will tell you another string of tales.*’ 

There lived in a forest of u4wn^ 
haras, on the shore of the sea, a king 
of monkeys, named.Valimukha, who had strayed from his troop. While 
he was eating, an udumbara iVuit, it fell from his hand and was devoured 
by a porpoise that lived hi the water of the sea. Tho porpoise, delighted at 
the taste of the fruit, uttered a melodious sound, which pleased the monkey 
so much, that he threw him many more fruits. And so the monkey went on 
throwing fruit8,t and the porpoise went on making a melodious sound, 
until a friendship sprang up between them. So every day the porpoise 
spent the day in the water near the monkey, who remained on ther hank, 
and ill the evening he went home. 

Then the wife of tho porpoise came to learn the facts, and as she did 
not approve of the friendship between the monkey and her husband,, which 
caused the latter to be absent all day, she pi*etonded to be ill. Then the 
porpoise was aiHicted, and asked his wife again and again what was the 
nature of her sick ness, and wliat would cure it. Though he importuned 
her persistently, she would give no answer, but at last a female confidante 
of hors said to him : Although you will not do it, and she does not wish 
you to do it, still 1 must speak. How can a wise person conceal sorrow 
from friends ? A violent disease has seized your wife, of such a kind that 
it cannot be cured witliout souj) made of the lotus-like heart of a monkey.”]; 
When the porpoise heard this from his wife’s confidante, he reflected ; — 
** Alas ! how shall 1 obtain the lotus-like heart of a monkey ? Is it right 
for me to plot treachery against the monkey, who is my friend ? On the 
^ other hand how else can I cure my wife, whom 1 love more than my life ?*' 
When the porpoise had thus reflected, he said to his wife ; I will bring 
you a whole monkey, my dear, do not be unhappy.” When he bad said 
this, he went to his friend tho monkey, and said to him, after bo had got 


* This is tho beginning of tho fourth book of tho Panchatantra. Benfey does 
not Boom to huvo boon tiwnro chat it was to be found in Somodeva’s work. It is also 
found, with tho substitution of a boar for tho porpoiso, in the Sindibad-namah and 
thence found its way into tho Seven' Wise Masters, and other European collections. 
(Benfoy's Panchatantra, Vol I, p. 420.) See also Liobrocht, Zur Yolkskundo, pp. 122, 
123. For the version of the Seven Wise Masters soo Simrock’s Deutsoho Volksbiicher, 
Yoi. XII, p. 139. It is also found in tho Muhavostu Avaddna, p. 138 of the Buddhist 
Literature of Nopal by Dr. lUj«mdi'a L&l Mitra, Roi Bahaddr. .'(1 have been favoured 
w^h a sight oi^ this work, whilo it is passing through the press.) 

t The Sanskrit College MS. 'reads edkehipan where Brookhaus reads ca kehipan. 

$ In Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechische Marchen, No. 6, the lAmnlf f # pretends 
thatshe is ill and can only be onzed by eating a gold fish- into whmh a bone' of her 
rival had been turned. PeEhapa we pugbt to read to sd4k^d in O. lOSi. 
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into conversation ; “ Up to this daj you have never seen my home and my 
wife ; so come, let us go and rest there one day. Friendship is but hollow, 
when friends do not go without ceremony and eat at one another’s houses, 
and introduce their wives to one another.” With these words the porpoise 
beguiled the monkey, and induced him to come down into the water, and 
took him on his back and set out. And as he was going along, the monkey 
saw that he was troubled and confused, and said, ** My friend, you seem 
to be altered 4o>day.*’ And when he went on persistently enquiring the 
reason, the stupid porpoise, thinking that the ape was in his power, said to 
him ; ” The fact is, iny wife is ill, and she has been asking me for the 
heart of a monkey to be used av a remedy ; that is why I am in low spirits 
to-day.” When the wise monkey heard this speech of bis, he reflected, 
”Ah! This is why the villain has brought me here! Ala:?! this fellow is 
overpowered by infatuation for a female, and is ready to plot treachery 
against his friend. Will not a person possessed by a deirion eat his own 
flesh with bis teeth.?” After the monkey had thus reflected, he said to the 
porpoise ; “ If this is the case, why did you not inform me of this before, 
my friend? I will go and get my heart for your wife. For I have at 
present left it on tlie udumhnrn.^tveQ on which I live.* When the silly 
porpoise heard this, he was sorry and he said ; Then bring it, my friend, 
from the tf^um^aru-tree.” And thereupon the porpoise took him back to 
the shore of the sea. When he got there, he bounded up the bank, as if he' 
had just escaped from the grasp of death, and climbing up to the top of 
the tree, said to that porpoise, ” OfE with you, you fool I Does any 
animal keep his heart outside his body? However, by this artifice I 
have saved my life, and 1 will not return to you. Have you not heard, 
my friend, the story of the ass ?” 

Story of the eieJe lion, the Jackal, and There lived in a certain forest a 

the ate.f ^ jackal for a minister. 

A certain king, who had gone to hunt, once found him, and wounded him so 

• For stories of eztomal hearts seo Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 109<— 116, 
and the notes to Miss Stokes’s Xlth Tale. 

t Benfoy does not seem to have been aware o£ the ezistenee of this story in Soma* 
deva’s work. It is found in the Ssjis krit texts of the Punchatantra (being the 2nd of 
the fourth book in Benfey's translation) in the Arabic version, (Knatcnbllh 264^ 
Wolff I, 242,) .8yinoon 8«th, 76, John of (^pua, k., 2, b., Oemum traiulation (Ulm 
1483} Q, VII, Spwitah transUtion, XLIV, o, Doni, 81, Anrir-i-BuhaiU. 891, 
Cabinet des F6e» XVIII, 86; Baldo Cab. XIII, in Bd6t6stand du 333'. 

Benfoy considers it to be founded on Babrius, 96. There the fox only eats 4e heart! 
Indeed there '• no point in the remark Oat if he had mrt he woqld not have come 
again. The animal is a stag in Babrius It is deceived by an appeal to its 
In the « Komanotom the anuoal is a hoar, which retonu to the garden of Ttalaa' 
after losing aucoessivoly its two ears and toil. (Benfoy’s Panchatantra. Vol. I, p. 420 
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sorely with his weapons, that he with difficulty escaped to his den alive. 
When the king was gone, the lion still remained in the den, and his minis- 
ter, the jackal, who lived on his leavings, being exhausted for want of food, 
said to him ; “ My lord, why do you not go out and seek for food to the 
besiof your ability, for your own body is being famished as well as your 
attendants ?” When the jackal said this to the lion, he answered ; ** My 
friend. 1 am exhausted with wounds, and I cannot roam about outside my 
den . If I could get the heart and ears of a donkey to eat, my wounds would 
hcali ^ should recover my former health. So go and bring me a 
donkey quickly from somewhere or other.” The jackal agreed to do so and 
sallied out. As he was wandering about, ho found a washerman’s ass in a 
solitary place, and he went up to him, and said in a friendly way ; “ Why ere 
you so exliausted The donkey answered, “ I am reduced by perpetually 
carrying this washerman’s load.” The jai^kal said, “ Wliy do you endure all 
this toil ? Come with me and I will take yon to a forest as delightful as Hea- 
ven, where you may grow fat in the society of she-asses.” When the donkey, 
who was longing for enjoyment, lie<ard this, he went to the forest, in which 
that lion ranged, in the company of tlnat jackal. And when the lion saw 
him, being weak from impaired vitality, he only gave him a blow 
with his paw behind, and the donkey, being wounded by the blow, 
was terrified and fled immediately, and did not come near the lion again, and 
the lion fell down confused and bewildered. And then the lion, not having 
accomplished bis object, hastily Returned to his den. Then the jackal, his 
minister, said to him reproachfully ; ** My lurd, if you could not kill this 
miserable donkey, what chance is there of your killing f'eer and other 
animals ?” Then the lion said to him, “ If you know how, bring that 
donkey again. I will be ready and kill him,” 

When the lion had despa tclied the jackal with these words, he went 
to the donkey and said ; ” Wliy did you run away, sir ? And the donkey 
answered, ” I received a blow from some creature.” Then the jackal laughed 
and said, ** You must have experienced a delusion. There is no such 
creature there, for I, weak as I am, dwell there, in safety. So come along 
with me to that forest, w.bere pleasure is without restraint.”* When he 
said this, the donJhiy was deluded, and returned to the forest. And as soon 
as the saw him, ne came out of his den, ami springing on Jiim from 
bebjnd, tore him with his claws and killed him. And the lion, after he had 


•nd £.) See also Weber's article in Indische Studien, Vol. Ill, p. He consi- 
ders that the fable came to India from Greece. Op. also De Guberr ^logical 

Mythology, Vol. I, p. 377. 

* I have followed the Sanskrit College MS. in reading nirhddhatuh 
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divided the donkey, placed the jackal to guard it, and being fatigued, went 
away to bathe. And in the meanwhile the deceitful jackal devoured the 
heart and car* of that donkey, to gratify his appetite. The lion, after 
bathing, came back, and perceiving the donkey in this condition, asked the 
jackal where its ears and heart were The jackal answered him ; ** The 
creature never possessed ears or a heart, — otherwise how could he have 
returned when he had once escaped?” When the lion heard that, he 
believed it, and ate his ilcsh, and the jackal devoured what remained over. 

When the ape had told this tale, he said again to the porpoise ; 
** I will not come again, why should I behave like the jackass.” When 
the porpoise heard this from the monkey, he returned home, grieving 
that h& had through his folly failed to execute his wife's commission, while 
he had lost a friend. But his wife recovered her former tranquillity, on 
account of the termination of her husband's triendship with the ape. And 
the ape lived ha[)pily on the shore of the sea. 

So a wise person should place no confidence in a wicked person. 
How can he, who confides in a wicked person or a black cobra, enjoy 
prosperity ?” When Goinukha hlid told this story, he again said to Nara- 
valutnadatta, to amuse him ; Now hccir in succession about the following 
ridiculous fools. Hear first about the fool who rewarded the minstrel.” 


Stort/ of the fool who gave a verbal re- A certain musician once gave* 

ward to the mueician* great pleasure to a rich man, by sing- 

ing and playing before him. He thereupon called his treasurer, and said in 
the hearing of the musician, ” Give this man two thousand panaa^ The 
treasurer said, ** I will do so,” and went out. Then the minstrel went 
and asked him for tliose panas. But the treasurer, who had an understand- 
ing with his master, refu.sed to give them. 

Then the musician came and asked the rich man for the panas^ but he 
said ; “ What did you give me, that I should make you a return ? Vou 


gave a short-lived pleasure to my ears by playing on the lyre, and 1 gave a 
short-lived pleasure to your ears by promising you money.” When the 
musician heard that, he despaired of his payment, laughed, and went home. 

” Would not that speech of the miser's make even a stone laugh P 
And now, prince, hear the story of the two foolish pupils.” 


* For parallels to this story compare liebrecht Zur Volkskunde, p. 83, where he 
treats of the Avadanas, and the Japanese story in the Nachtrage. In this a gentleman 
who had much enjoyed the smell of fried eels, pays for them by exhibiting his money 
to the owner of the cook-shop. See also p 112 of the same work. M. LSvdque ehows 
that Kabelais' story of Le Facquin et le Hostisseur exactly resembles this as told in the 
Avaddnas. He thinks that La Fontaine in his fable of L'Hfiitro et les Plaideurs is 
indebted to the story as told in Rabelais ; (Les Mythes et les Legendes de I’lnde, pp 

647, 548.) 
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Stortf of the teacher and hie two jeatoew A certain teacher had two pa« 

pupils.* pjig jealous of one another. 

And one of those pupils washed and anointed every day the tight foot of 
his instructor, and the other did the same to the left foot. Now it 
happened that one day the pupil whose business it was to anoint the right 
foot, had been sent to the village, so the teacher said to the second pupil, 
whose business it was to anoint the left foot, — ** To-day you must wash 
and anoint my right foot also ” When the foolish pupil received this 
order, he coolly said to his teacher ; ** I cannot anoint this foot that be- 
longs to my nval.” When he said this, the teacher insisted Then that 
pupil, who was the ver}’ opposite of a good pupil, took hold of his teacher’s 
foot in a passion, and exerting great force, broke it. Tlien the teacher 
uttered a cry of pain, and the other pupils came in and beat that wicked 
pupil, but he was rescued from them by that teacher, who felt sorry for him 

The next day, the other pupil came back from the village, and when 
he saw the injury that had been done to his teacher’s foot, he asked the 
history of it, and then he was inflamed with rage, and he said, “ Why 
should I not break tlie foot that belongs to that enemy of mine P” So he 
laid bold of the teacher’s second leg, and broke it. Then the others began 
to beat that wicked ]jupil, but the teacher, both of whose legs were broken, 
in compassion begged him off too. Then those two pupils departed, laugh- 
ed to scorn by the whole country, but their teacher, who deserved so much 
credit for liis patient temiier, gradually got well. 

Thus foolish attendants, by quarrelling with one another, ruin their 
master’s interests, and do not reap any advantage for themselves. Hear 


^the story of the two-headed serpent. 
Storp of the snake with two heads,\ 


A certain snake had two heads, 
one in the usual place and one in hit 


• There is n certain resomblunce between this story and a joke in Philogelos, 
p. 16. (Ed. Eberhard, Berlin, 1869 ) Scholasticus tells his boots not to creak, or he will 
break their legs. 

t This corresponds to the 14th story in tho 5th book of tho Panchatantra, Benfoy, 
Vol. II, p. 360. At any rato the loading idea is the same. See Bonfey, Vol. I, p. 537* 
It has a certain resemblance to the fable of Menenius. There is a snake in Bengal 
with a knob at the end of his tail. Probably this gave rise to the 'legend of the 
double-headed serpent. Sir Thomas Browne devotes to the Amphisbiena Chapter XV 
of the tiiird book of his Vulgar EiTors, and craves leave to ** doubt of this double- 
h^ed serpent," until ho has ** the advantage to bohold, or iteratod ooular testimony." 
See also Liebrocht zur Volksknnde, p.' 120, where he treats of the Avaddnas. Ilid 
story is identical with chat in our text. M. Ii4veque shows that this story, as found 
in the Avad&nas, forms the basis of one of La Fontaine's fables, VII, 17. XiS Fon- 
taine took it from Plutarch’s life of Agio. 
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tail. Bat the head, that he had in his tail, was blind, the head, that was in 
the usual place, was furnished with ejes. And there was a quarrel between 
them, each saying that it was tbe principal head. Now the serpent usually 
roamed about with his real head foremost. But once on a time tbe head 
in the tail caught hold of a piece of wood, and fastening firmly round it, 
prevented that snake from going on. The consequence was that the snake 
considered this head very powerful, as it had vanquished tbe head in front. 
And so the snake roamed about with his blind head foremost, and in a hole he 
fell into fire, owing to his not being able to see the way, and so he was burnt.* 

Story of the fool who was nearly choked ** So those foolish people, many 

with rice. ju number, who are quite at home in 

a small « accomplishment, through their attachment to this unimportant 
accomplishment, are brought to ruin.” 

“ Hear now about the fool who ate the grains of rice.” 

A certain foolish person came for the first time to his father-in-law’s 
house, and there he saw some white grains of rice, which his mother-in-law 
had put down to be cooked, and he put a handful of them into his mouth, 
meaning to eat them. And his mother-in-law came in that very moment. 
Then the foolish man was so ashamed, that he could not swallow the grains 
of rice, nor bring them up. And his mother-in law, seeing that his throat 
was swollen and distended, and that he was speechless, was afraid that he 
Was ill, and summoned her husband. And he, when he saw his state, 
quickly brought the physician, and the physician, fearing that there was an 
internal tumour, seized the head of that fool and opened his jaw.f Then 
tbe grains of rice came out, and all those present laughed. 

Thus a fool does an unseemly act, and does not know how to conceal 
it.” 

Story of the boys that milked the dtwi- Certain foolish boys, having ob- 

^ey.t served the process of milking in tbe 

case of cows, got a donkey, and having surrounded it, proceeded to milk it 
vigorously. One milked and another held the milk-pail, and there was 
great emulation among them, as to who should first drink the milk. And 
yet they did not obtain milk, though they laboured bard. 

• This story is No. LTX in Sir G. Comewall Lewis’s edition of the Fables of 
Babrius, Fart II. The only difforence is that the tail, when in difficulties, entreats the 
head to deliver it. 

t I read hanum^ the conjecture of Dr. Kem. 

i This story appears to havo been known to Lucian. In his Demonax (28) he 
compares cwo unskilful disputants to a couple, one of whom is milking a goat, the other 
holding a sieve. So Aristophanes speaks of brov irbitm and hpvlBav yd\u. It must be 
admitted that some critics doubt Lucian's authorship of the Demonax. 

12 
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The fact is, prince, a fool, who spends his labour on a chimera, makes 
himself ridiculous.” 

Story of the foolish boy that went to There was a certiaiu toc^Hsh bod 

thei viliayefor nothing. ^ Brahman, and his father said 

to him one evening, “ My son, you must go to the village early to-morrow.*’ 
Havhig heard this, he set out in the morning, without asking his father 
what he was to do, and went to the village without any object, and came 
back in the evening fatigued. Ho said to his father, “ I have been to the 
village.” “ Yes, but you have not done any good by it,” answered his 
father. 

“ So a fool, who acts without an object, becomes the laughingfstock of 
people generally; he suffers fatigue, but does not do any good.” 'When the 
son of the king of Vatsa had heard from Gomukha, his chief minister, this 
series of tales, rich in instruction, and hiid declared tliat be was longing to 
obtain S'aktiyasas, and had i)erceivcd that the night was far spent, he closed 
bis eyes in sleep, and repos surrounded by his ministers. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

Then, the nest evening, as Naravahanadatta was again in his private 
apartment, longing for union with his beloved, at his request Gomukha told 
the following series of tales tO amuse him. 

Story of the Brahman and the mm- There was in a certain village a 

goose* Brahman, named Devasarman ; and 

* Bonfoy docs not appear to have been awaro that this story was to bo foiind in 
\ Somadeva’s work. It is found in his Fanchatantra, Vol. II, p. 32G. Ho refers to 
Wollf, II, 1; Knatchbull, 268; Symeon Seth, 76 ; John of Capua, k., 4; German 
translation, (Ulni, 1483) R., 2 ; Spanish translation, XLV. a ; Doni, 66 ; Anv&r-i- 
Suhaili, 404 ; Cabinet des Fees, XVIII, 22 ; Baldo fab. XVI, (in Ed61estand du M4ril 
p. 240). Ilitopadc^, IV, 13, (Johnson's translation, pago 116.) In Sandabarand 
Syntipns tho animal is a dog. It appears that the word dog was also used in tho 
Hebrew translation. John of Capua has eanie for ichneumon in another passage, so 
perhaps ho has it hero. Bcnfey traces the story in Calumnia Novercalis C., 1 ; 
Historia Septom Sapiontum, Bl. n. ; Romans des Sept Sages, 1139 ; Dyoclctian, Einlei- 
tung, 1212 ; Grasse, Gesta Romanorum II, 176 ; KeUor, Romans, CLXXTIII; Le Grand 
d* Aiissy, 1779, II, 303 ; Grimm’s Miirchen, 48. (Benfey, Vol. I, pp. 479 — 483.) 
To Englishmen tho story suggests Llewelljm’s faithful hound Golcrt, from 
which the parish of Bothgclert in North Wales is named. This legend has been versi- 
fied by the Ilon'blc William Robert Spencer. It is found in the English Gesta, (see 
Bohn’s Gesta Romanorum, introduction, pago xliii.) Tho story (as foun in tho 
Seven Aviso Masters) is admirably told in Simrock's Deutsche Volksbuchcr, V ^1. XII, 
p. 135. See also Baring Gh)uld’8 Cuiious Myths of the Middle Ages, 1st Series, p. 126. 
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he had a wife of equally high birth, named Yajnadatta. And .^he became 
pregnant, and in time gave birth to a son, and the Brilhinan, though poor, 
thought he had obtfiined a treasure in him. And when she had given birth 
to tlie child, the Brahman’s wife went to the river to bathe, hut Dovasarmau 
remained in the house, taking care of his infant son. In ' the meanwhile 
a maid came from the womens* apartments of the palace to summon that 
Brahman, who lived on presents received for performiiig ihauguratory 
ceremonies. Then he, eager for a fee, went off to the palace, le iviiig a 
mungoose, which he had brought up from its birth, to gmird liis child. 
After he had gone, a snake suddenly came near the child, and the mungoose, 
seeing it, killed it out of love for his master. Then tlie mungoose saw 
Dcvasarmcqn returning at a distance, and delighted, ran out to meet him, all 
stained with the blood of the snake. And Devasarmaii, when he saw its 
appearance, felt certain that it had killed his young child, and, in his agita- 
tion killed it with a stone. But when he went into the house,' and saw the 
snake killed by the mungoose, and his boy alive, he repented of what he 
had done. And when his wife returned and heard what had happened, she 
reproached him, saying, “ Why did you inconsiderately kill the mungoose, 
which had done you a good turn.’* 

“ Therefore a wise man, prince, should never do anything rashly. 
For a person who acts rashly is destroyed in both worlds. And one who 
does anything contrary to the prescribed method, obtains a result which is 
the opposite of that- desired.” 

Siori/ oj the fool that wm hia own For instance, there was a man 

doctor. suffering from flatulence. And once 

on a time the doctor gave him a medicine, to be used as a clyster, and said 
to him, “ Go to your house, and bruise this, and wait till I come.” The 
physician, after giving this order, delayed a little, and in the mean- 
while the fool, having reduced the drug to powder, mixed it with water 
and drank it. That made him very ill, and when the doctor came, ho had 
to give him an emetic, and with difficulty brought him round, when he was 
at the point of death. And he scolded his patient, saying to him, “ A clyster 
Jis not meant to be drunk, but must be administered in the proper way. 
Why did you not wait for mo ?’* 

“So an action, useful in itself, if done contrary to rule, has bad effects. 
Theiufore a wise man should do nothing contrary to rule. And the man, 
who acts without consideratioii| does what is wrong, and immediately 
incurs reproach.** 

Siori/ of the foot who mietoolc hermits For instance, there was in a cer- 

for monkeys. tain place a foolish man. He was 

once going to a foreign country, accompanied by his son, and when the 
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caravan encamped in the forest, the boy entered the wood to amuse 
himself. There he was scratched by monkeys, and with difficulty escaped 
with life, and when his father asked him what had happened, the silly boy, 
not knowing what monkeys were, said ; I was scratched in this wood by 
some hairy creatures that live on fruits.” When the father heard it, he 
drew his sword in a rage, and went to that wood. And seeing some ascetics 
with long' matted hair, picking fruits, there, he ran towards them, saying to 
himself, “ These hairy rascals injured my son.” But a certain traveller 
there prevented him from killing them, by saying ; I saw some monkeys 
scratch your son ; do not kill the hermits.*’ So by good luck he was saved 
from committing a crime, and returned to -tbe caravan. 

*‘ So a wise man should never act without reflection, ^lat is ever 
likely to go wrong with a man who reflects ? But the thoughtless are 
always ruined and made the objects of public ridicule.” 

o. ^ ^ f T ^ j For instance, a certain poor man, 

Story of the fool who found a purte, , . « , , I 

going on a journey, found a bag of 

gold, that had been dropped by the head of a caravan. The fool, the 

moment he found it, instead of going away, stood still where he was, and 

began to count the gold. Iti the meanwhile the merchant, who was on 

horseback, discovered his loss, and galloping back, he saw the bag of gold in 

the poor man’s possession, and took it away from him. So he lost his 

wealth as soon as he got it, and went on his way sorrowful, with his face 

fixed on the ground. ^ 

” Fools lose wealth as soon as they get it.” 

Story of the fool who looked for the A certain foolish man, who wish^ 

nwon. 0^ to see the new moon, was told by 

a man who saw it, to look in the direction of his finger. He averted his 
eyes from the sky, and stood staring at his friend’s finger, and so did not 
see the new moon, but saw the people laughing at him. 

“ Wisdom accomplishes the impossible, hear a story in proof of it.” 

Story of the woman who escaped from A certain woman set out alone 

the monkey and the cowherd, to go to another village. And on 

the way a monkey suddenly came and tried to lay hold of her, but she 
avoided it by going to a tree and dodging round it. The foolish monkey 
threw its arms round the tree, and she laid hold of its arms with her hands, 
and pressed them against the tree. 

The monkey, which was held tight, became furious, but at that moment 
the woman saw a cowherd coming that way, and said to him ; “ Sir, hold 
this ape by the arms a moment, until I can arrange my dross and hair, 
which are disordered.” He said, ” I will do so, if you promise to grant 
me your love,” and she consented. And ho held the monkey. Then she drew 
.his dagger and killed the monkey, and said to the cowherd, ” Como to a 
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loneljr spot/’ and so took him a long distance. At last the/ fell in with 
some travellers, so she left him and went with them to the village that she 
wished to reach, having avoided outrage by her wisdom. 

So you see that wisdom is in this world the principal support of 
men ; the man who is poor in wealth lives, but the man who is poor in 
intellect does not live. Now hear, prince, this romantic wonderful tale.” 

Stmj of the two thieves, Ghafa and There were in a certain city two 

Karpara,* thieves, named Ghafa and Karpara. 

One night Karpara left Ghata outside the palace, and breaking through 
the wall, entered the bedchamber of the princess. And the princess, 
who could not sleep, saw iiiin there in a corner, and suddenly falling 
in love him, called him to her. And she gave him wealth, and 

said to him; “1 will give you much more if ^''ou come again.” Then 
Karpara went out, and told Ghafa what had hai>pened, and gave him 
the wealth, and having thus got hold of the king’s property, sent him 
home. But he himself again entered the women’s apartments of the 
palace ; ‘ who, that is attracted by love and covetousness, thinks of death ? 
There he remained with the princess, and bewildered with love and wine, 
he fell asleep, and did not observe that the night was at an end. And in 
the morning the guards of the women’s apartments entered, and made 
him prisoner, and informed the king, and he in his anger ordered him to 
be put to death. While ho was being led to the jdace of execution, his 
friend Ghata came to look for him, as he bad not returned in the course of 
the night. Then Karpara saw Ghata, and made a sign to him that he was 
to carry olT and take care of the princess. Ahd he answered by a sign 
that he would do so. Then Karpara was led away by the erecutioners, 
and being at their mercy, was quickly hanged up upon a tree, and so execu- 
ted. 

Then Ghata went home, sorrowing for his friend, and as soon as night 
arrived, he dug a mine and entered the apartment of the princess. Seeing 
her in fetters there alone, he went up to her and <(aid ; ” 1 am the friend of 
Karpara, who was to-day put to death on account of you. And out of love 

• Here, as Wilson remarked, (Collected Works,’ Vol IV, p. 149) we have the story 
of Rbaiupsinitus, Herodotus, II, 121. Dr. Rost compares Keller, Dyoclctianus LoLon, 
p. 65, Keller Li Romans des Sept Sages, p. cxciii, Liebrecht’s translation of Dunlop's 
History of Fiction, pp. 197 and 264. Cp. also Sagos from the Far East, Tale XII ; 

^e also Dr. R. Kohler in Orient und Occident, Vol. II, p. 303. He gives many par- 
allels to Campbell's Gaolio Story of ** the Shifty lad,*' Ko. XVIII, d., Vol. I, p. 331, but 
is apparently not aware of the striking resemblance between tho Gaelic story and that 
In the text. Whisky does in tho Highland story the work of Dhattdra. See also Cox’s 
Mythology of the Aryan Nations, I, p. Ill and/*, and liebrecht zur Volkskunde, p. 844 
A aimilur stratagem Is described in GrCssler’s Sagen aus der Grofschoft Monsfeldi p. 210. 



for him I am come hero to carry you off, so come along, before your father 
does you an injury.” Thereupon she consented joyfully, and ho removed 
her bonds. Then ho went out with her, who at once committed herself to 
his care, by the underground passage he had made, and returned to his own 
houfic. 

And next morninij the king heard that his own daughter had been 
carried ofT by some one, who had dug a scerot mine, and tliat king thought 
to himseli:, “ Undoubtedly that wicked man whom I punished has some 
audacious friend, who has carried off my daughter in this way.” So he 
set liis servants to watch the body of Karpara, and he said to them. 
“ You must arrest any one who may come here lamenting, to burn the corpse 
and perlorm the other ril<‘.s, and so I shall recover that wicked girl who 
has disgraced her family” When tho.se guards had received this order 
from the king, they said, “ We will do so,” and remained continually 
watching the corpse of Karjiara. 

Tlien Gliata made enquiries, and found out what was going on, and said 
to the princess; “ iMy dear, my comrade Karpara was a very dear friend to mo, 
and by means of him I gained you and all these valuable jewels; so until 
I have paid to him the debt ot friendship, I .cannot rest in peace. So I 
will go and see his corpse, and by a device of mine manage to lament over 
it, and I will in duo course burn the body, and scatter the bones in a holy 
place. And do not be afraid, I am not reckless like Karpara.” Afterlio had 
.said this to bor, be immediately assumed the appearance of a Pasiipata 
ascetic, and taking boiled ri^o and milk in a pot, ho wont near the corpse of 
Karpara, as if ho were a person pas.siiig that way casualh^ and wlien ho got 
near it, ho slipped, and let fall from liis hand and broke that pot of milk 
and rice, and began lamenting, “ O Karpara full oO sweetness,”* and so on. 
And the guards thought that he was grieving for his pot full of food, that 
ho bad got by begging. And immediately ho wont home and told that o 
the princess. And the next day ho made a servant, dressed as a bride, go in 
front of him, and be had another behind him, carrying a vessel full of 
sweetmeats, in which the juice of the Dhattura had been infused. And he 
himself assumed the appearance of a drunken villager, and so in the even- 
ing he came reeling along past those guards, who were watching the body 
of Karpara. They said to him, “ Who are you, friend, and who is this 
lady, and where are you going?” Then the cunning fellow anawered them 
with stuttering accents, ** 1 am a villager ; this Is my wife j 1 tm going 

* Of course Karpara is the Sanskrit for pot. In fact the two friends' names might 

be represented in English by Pitcher and Pott. In modem Hindu funerals boiled rice 
is given to tho dead. So I am informed by my friend Pandit Sydma Charon Mukhopd 
dhy&ya, to whom I am indebtud for many kind hints. 
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to the house of my father-in-law ; and I am taking for him this complimen- 
tary present of sweetmeats. But you have now becotne my friends by 
speaking to mo, so I will take only half of the sweetmeats there ; take 
the other half for yourselves.” Saying this, he gave a sweetmeat to 
each of the guards. And they received them, laughing, and all of tliem 
pai'took of them. Accordingly Ghata, having stupelied the guards with 
Dhattdra, at night brought fuel* and burnt the body of Karpara. , 

The next morning, after be had departed, the king hearing of it, removed 
those guards who had been 8tui)eiied, and placed others there, and said ; “ You 
must guard these bones, .and you must arrest whoever attempts to take tlieni 
away, and you must not accept food from any outsider.” When the guards 
were thus instructed by the king, they remained on the lookout day and night, 
and Gha^a heard of it. Then he, being acqu.ainted with the operation of 
a bewildering charm granted him by Diirga, made a wandering mendicant 
his friend, in order to make them repose contidenco in him. And he went 
there with that wandering mendicant, who was muttering Spells, and be- 
wildered those guards,, and recovered the bones of Karpara. And after 
throwing them into the Ganges, he came :md related what he had done, and 
lived happily with the princess, accompanied hy the mendicant. But the 
king, hearing that the bones had been carried off, and the men guarding 
them stupetied, thought that the whole exploit, beginning with tlie carry- 
ing off of his daughter, was the doing of a magician. And he had tlio 
following proclamation made in his city ; “ If that magician, who carried 
off my daughter, and performed the other exploits connected with that feat, 
will reveal himself, I will give him half my kingdom.” When Gliata heard 
this, he wished to reveal himself, but the princess dis.snaded biin, s.aying, 
** Do not do so, you cannot repose any confidence in this king, who trea- 
cherously puts people to death. ”t Then, for fear that, if he remained 
there, the truth might come out, he set out for another country with the 
princess and the mendicant. 

And on the way the princess said secretly to the mendicant, ” The 
other one of these thieves seduced me, and this one made mo fall from my 
high rank. The other thief is dead, as for this, Gbata, 1 do not love him, 
you are my darling.” When she had said this, she united herself to the 
mendicant, and killed Ghafa in the dead of night. Thou, as she was jour- 
neying along with that mendicant, the wicked woman fell in with a merchant 
on the way, whose name was Dhanadeva. So she said, ” Who is this skull- 

* 1 reaji dhritendhanal^. Tho Sanskrit College MS. seems to mo to give hriten- 
dhuna, 

t So Frau datadis in ** Die Heimonskinder’' advises her husband not to trust hei 
fkthw (Simrock’s Deutaohe Yolksbiicher,’ YoL II, p. 131.) 



bearer P Tou are my darling/’ and she left that mendicant, while he waa 
asleep, and went off with that merchant. And in the morning the mendi- 
cant woke up, and reflected, There is no love in women, and no courtesy 
free from fickleness, for, after lulling me into security, the wicked woman 
has gone off, and robbed me too. However, 1 ought perhaps to consider 
myself lucky, that I have not been killed like Ghata.” After these reflec- 
tions, the mendicant returned to his own.c'ountry. 

story 0/ DovaiaUa’s ioifi. princess. trsTelUng on 

With the merchant, reached his country. 
And when Dflianadeva arrived there, he said to himself ; Why should I 
rashly introduce this unchaste woman into my house ? So, as it was even- 
ing, he went into the house of an old woman in that place, with the princess. 
And at night he asked that old woman, who did not recognize him, 
” Mother, do you know any tidings about the family of Dhanadeva p” 
Wlien the old woman heard that, she said, ** What tidings is there except 
that his wife is always ready to take a new lover. For a basket, covered with 
leather, is let down every night from the window here, and whoever enters it, 
is drawn up into the liouse, and is dismissed in the same way at the end of 
the night. And the woman is always stupefied with drink, so that she is 
absolutely void of discernment. And this state of hers has become well, 
known in the whole city. And though her husband has been long away, 
he has not yet returned.” 

Wlien Dhanadeva heard this speech of the old woman’s, he went out 
that moment on some pretext, and repaired to his own house, being full of in- 
ward grief and uncertainty. And seeing a basket let down by the female ser* 
vants with ropes, he entered it, and they pulled up him into the house And 
his wife, who was stupefied with drink, embraced him most afiectionately, 
without knowing who he was. But he was quite cast down at seeing her 
degradation. And thereupon she fell into a drunken sleep. . And at the 
end of the night, the female servants let him down again quickly from the 
window, in the basket suspended with ropes. And the merchant reflected 
in his grief, ** Enough of the folly of being a family man, for women in a 
house are a snare ! It is always this story with them, so a life in the forest 
is much to be preferred.” Having formed this resolve, Dhanadeva aban- 
doned the princess into the bargain, and set out for a distant forest. And 
on the way he met, and struck up a friendship with, a young Brahman, 
named Rudrasoma, who had lately returned from a long^^absence abroad. 
When he told him his story, the Brahman became anxious about his own 
wife ; and so ho arrived in the conrpany of that merchant at his own village 
in the evening. 

Story of tho wife of the BrdhmM And when he arrived there, be 
Su^aooma, saw a cowherd, on the bank ox the 
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river, near hie house, singing with joy, like one beside himself. So he said to 
him in joke. Cowherd, is any >oung woman in love with you, that you 
sing thus in your rapture, counting the world as stubble P” When the cow- 
herd heard that, he laughed and said, ** 1 have a great secret.* The head 
of this village, a Br&hman, named Rudrasoma, has been long away, and I 
visit his wife every night ; her maid introduces me into the house dressed 
as a woman.” When Rudrasoma heard this, he restrained his anger, and 
wishing to find out the truth, he said to the cowherd ; ” If such kindness 
is shewn to guests here, give me this dress of yours, and let me go there 
to-night : I feel great curiosity about it.” The cowherd said, ** Do so, 
take this black rug of mine, and this stick, and remain here until her 
maid comes. And she will take you for me, and will give you a female 
dress, and invite you to come, so go there boldly at night, and I will take 
repose this night.” When the cowherd said this, the Brdliman Rudrasoma 
took from him the stick and the rug, and stood there, personating him. 
And the cowherd stood at. a little distance, with that merchant Devadatta, 
and then the maid came. She walked silently up to him in the darkness, 
and wrapped him up in a woman’s dress, and said to him, “ Come along,” 
and so took him off to his wife, thinking that he was the cowherd. When 
his wife saw Rudrasoma, she sprang up and embraced him, supposing that 
he was the cowherd, and then Rudrasoma thought to himself; ” Alas I 
wicked women fall in love with a base man, if only he is near them, for 
this vicious wife of mine has fallen in love with a cowherd, merely be- 
cause he is near at hand.” Then he made some excuse with faltering voice, 
and went, disgusted in mind, to Dhanadeva. And after ho had told his 
adventure in his own house, he said to that merchant ; ” 1 too will go with 
you to the forest ; perish my family !” So Rudrasoma aud the merchant 
Dhanadeva set out together for the forest. 

i- •. And on the way a friend of 

Story of the mfe of Sbetu. j j 

Dhanadeva’s, named Sia^in, joined 

them. And in the course of conversation they told him their circum- 
stances. And when Sia4in heard that, being a jealous man, and having just 
returned from a long absence in a foreign land, ho became anxious about his 
wife, though he had locked her up in a cellar. And ffaiin, travelling along with 
them, came near bis own house in the evening, and was desirous of entertain- 
ing them. But he saw there a man singing in an amorous mood, who had 
an evil smell, and whose hands and feet were eaten away with leprosy. 
And in his astonishment, he asked him ; ” Who are you, sir, that you are 
so cheerful?” And the leper said to him, am the god of love.” 
9a4in answered, ” There can be no mistake about that. The splendour of 
your beauty is sufficient evidence for your being the god of love.” There- 
* The Sanskrit College MS. has tftaf/ia for the tnayd of Dr. Brookhaus. 

18 
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npon the leper continut^ ** Listen, I will tell yon something. A rogue 
here, named S^aiin, being jealous of his wife, locked her up in a cellar with 
one servant to attend on her, and went to a foreign land. But that wife 
of his happened to see me here, and immediately surrendered herself to me, 
her heart being drawn towards me by love. And I spend every night with 
her. for the maid takes me on her back and carries me in. So tell me if 
1 am not the god of love. Who, that was the favoured lover of the 
beautiful wife of S^aiiin, could care for other women ?*’ When Ba^in heard 
this speech of the leper’s, be suppressed his grief, intolerable as a hurricane, 
and wishing to discover the truth, he said to the leper, In truth you are 
the god of love, so I have a boon to crave of your godship. I feel great 
curiosity about this lady from your description of her, so I will go there 
this very night disguised as yourself. Be propitious to your suppliant : you 
will lose but little, as you can attain this object every day.” When ffa^in 
made this request, the leper said to him ; So be it ! take this dress of 
mine and give me yours, and remain covering up your hands and feet with 
your clothes, as you see me do, until her maid comes, which will be as 
soon as it becomes dark. And she will mistake you for me, and put you 
on her back, and you must submit to go there in that fashion, for I always 
have to go in that way, having lost the use of my hands and feet from 
leprosy.” Thereupon S'a^in put on the leper’s dress and remained there, 
but the leper and S'aiiin's two companions remained a little way off. 

Then S^a^in’s wife’s maid came, and supposing that he was the leper, 
as he bad his dress on, said, Come along,” and took him up on her back. 
And so she took him at night into that cellar to his wife, who was expect- 
ing her paramour the leper. Then S>a4in made out for certain that it was 
his wife, who was lamenting there in the darkness, by feeling her limbs, 
and he became an ascetic on the spot. And when she was asleep, he went 
out unobserved, and made his way to Dhanadeva and Rudrasoma. And he 
told them his experiences, and said in his grief, Alas ! women are like 
torrents that flow in a ravine, they are ever tending downwards, capricious, 
beautiful at a distance, prone to turbidness, and so they are as difficiUt to 
guard as such nvers are to drink, and thus my wife, though kept in a cellar, , 
has run after a leper. So for me also the forest is the best thing. Oilt on 
family life 1” And so he spent the night in the company of the merchant 
and the Br&hman, whose affliction was the same as his. And next morning 
they all set out together for the forest, and at evening they reached a tree 
by the roadside, with a . tank at its foot. And after they had eaten and 
drunk, they ascended the tree to sleep, and while they were there, they saw 
a traveller come and lie down underneath the tree. 

And soon they saw another man 
arise from the tank, and he brought 


Si9iy of ih$ wuho-foi mUt hi$ 



out of his mouth a couch and a lady. Then he lay down on the couch 
beside that wife of his, and went to sleep, and the moment she saw it, she 
went and embraced the traveller. And he asked her who they were, and 
she answered ; ** This is a snake-god, and I am his wife, a daughter of the 
snake race. Do not fear, I have had ninety-nine lovers among travellers^ 
and you make the hundredth.** But, while she was saying this, it happened 
that the snake-god woke up, and saw them. And he discharged fixe from 
his mouth, and reduced them both to ashes. 

When the snake-god Dad gone, the three friends said to one another, 
** If it is impossible to guard one's wife by enclosing her in one*s own body, 
what chance is there of keeping her safe in a house P Out ou them all !** 
So they spent the night in contentment, and next morning went on to 
the forest. There they became completely chastened in mind, with hearts 
quieted by practising the four meditations,* which ‘ were nof interfered 
ivith by their friendship, and they became gentle to all creatures, and 
attained perfection in contemplation, which produces unequalled absolute 
beatification ; and all three in due course destroyed the inborn darkness of 
their souls, and became liberated frOm the necessity of future births. But 
their wicked wives fell into a miserable state by the ripening of their own 
sin, and were soon ruined, losing both this and the next world. 

** So attachment to women, the result of infatuation, produces misery 
to all men. But indifference to them produces in the discerning emanoi 
pation from the bonds of existence.’* 

When the prince, who was longing for union with Saktiyalas, had 
patiently listened to this diverting tale, told by his minister Gomukha, 
he again went to sleep. 

Jfoie on the Story of Qhatn and Karyara. 

The portion of the story of ** the Shifty lad,” which so nearly resembles the story 
of Ghata and Karpara, mns as follows : The shifty lad remarks to his master the 
wright, that he might get plenty from the king's store-housS which was near at 
if only he would break into it. The two eventually rob it together. ** But the king^s 
people missed the butter and cheese and the other things that had been out of 

the store-house, and they told the king how it had happened. The king took the 
advice of the Seanagal about the best way of catching the thieves, and the counsel 
that he gave them was, that they should set a hogshead of soft pitch under the hole 
where they were coming in. That was done, and the next day the shifty lad and his 
master went to break into the king’s store-house.” 

* Hr. Gough has Idndly pointed out to me a passage in the Sarvadaifana San* 
graha which explains this. The following is Hr. Gough's trandation of thA passage j 
** We must consider this teaching as regards the four points of view. These axe that 

(1) Everything is momentary and momentary only r 

(2) Everything is pain and pain only : • 

(8) Everything is individual and individual only: 

( 4 ) Everything is base le ss and baseless only.” 
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Tbe consequence was that the wright was caught in the pitch. Thereupon the 
shifty lad cut off his head, which he carried home and buried in the garden. When 
the king's people came into the store-house, they found a body, without a head and 
they could not make out whose it was. By the advice of the Seanagal the king had 
the trunk carried about from town to town by the soldiers on the points of spears. 
They were directed to observe if any one cried out on seeing it. When they were 
going past the house of the wright, the wright's wife made a tortured scream, and 
swift the shifty lad cut himself with an adze, and he kept sa 3 ring to the wright’s wife, 
** It is not as bad as thou thiiikest.** He then tolls the soldier that she is afraid of 
blood, and therefore the soldier supposed that he was the wright and she his wife.- 
The king had the body hung up in an open place, and set soldiers to watch if any 
should attempt to take it away, or shew pity or grief for it. The shifty lad drives a 
horse past with a keg of whisky on each side, and pretends to be hiding it from the 
soldiers. They pursue him, capture the whisky, get dead drunk, and the ^hifty lad 
carries off and buries the wright's body. The king now lots loose a pig to dig up the 
body. The soldiers follow the pig, but the wright’s widow entertains them. Mean- 
while the shifty lad kills the pig and buries it. The soldiers are then ordered to live 
at free quarters among the people, and wherever they get pig's flesh, unless the people 
could explain hou| they came by it, to make a report to the king. But the shifty lad 
kills the soldiers who visit the widow, and persuades the people to kill all the others 
in their sleep. The Seanagal next advises tl^e king to give a feast to all the people. 
Whoever dared to dance with the king's daughter would be the culprit. The shifty 
lad asks her to dance, she makes a black mark on him, but he puts a similar black mark 
n twenty others. The king now proclaims that, if the author of these clever tricks 
Till reveal himself, he shall marry his daughter. All the men with marks on them 
ontend for the honour. It is agreed that to whomsoever a child shall give an apple, 
«»ho king is to give his daugl^er. The shifty lad goes into the room whore they are 
all assembled, with a shaving and a dronf% and the child g^vos him the apple. He 
marries the princess, but is killed by accident. Kohler (Orient und Occident, Vol. 11, 
p. 303 and ff.) compares the story of Dolopathos quoted in Loiseleur II, 123, ed. 
Brunet, p. 183, a story of the Florentine Scr Giovanni, (Fecorone, IX, 1,) an old Nether- 
land story in Haupt’s Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum 5, 88o — 104, called ** The 
thief of Bruges," and a Tyrolese story in Zingerle, Kinder und Hausmarchen aus 
Sud-Deutschland, p. 300 ; also a French Bomance of chivalry entitled, ** The knight 
Berinus and his son Aig^es of the Magnet mountain." There is also a story in the 
Seven Wise Masters (Ellis, specimens of early English metrical romances new ed. by 
Halliwell, London, 1848, p. 423} of a father and his son breaking into the treasure-house 
of the emperor Octavianus. Kohler also compares the story of Trophocius and his brother 
or father Agamedes (Scholiast to Aristophanes, Nubes, 508 ; Pausanias, IX, 37, 3.) 
Thia story will also be found in Simrock's Deutsche Volksbiicher, YoL XTT^ p. lig. 

Addendum to Fasciculus VTT 

Add to note on p. 87— 

A similar idea is found in the Hermotimus of Lucian, chapters 80 and 81. A 
philosopher is indignant with his pupil on account of his foes being eleven days in 
art-ear. The uncle of the young man, who is standing by, being a rude and uncul- 
tui^d person, says to the philosopher — ** My good man, pray let us hear no more 
complaints about the great injustice with which you conceive yourself t j have been 
treated, for all it amounts to is, that we have bought words from you, and have up to 
the present time paid you in the same coin." 
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CHAPTER LXV 


The next eveiiint; Qomukba told Naravdhanadatta this story to amuse 
him as before. 

In a certain city there lived the 
uniraUfHl Wif,.* ^ rich merchant, who was an 

incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva. His mother died, and his father 
became attached to another wife, so he sent him away ; and the son went 
forth frdm his father’s house with his wife to live in the forest. His younger 
brother also was banished by his father, and went witli him, but as he was 
not of a chastened disposition, the elder brother pai-ted company with him, 
and went in another direction. And as be was going along, he at last came 
to a great desert wilderness, without water, grass, or tree, scorched by the 
fierce rays of the sun, and his supplies were exhausted. And ho travelled 
through it for seven days, and kept bis wife, who was exhausted with hunger 
and thirst, alive, by giving her his own flesh and blood, and she drank the 
blood and ate the flesh. And on the eighth day he reached a mountain forest, 
resounding with the surging waters of a torrent, abounding in shady trees 
laden with fruit, and in delightful turf. There he refreshed his wife with 
water and fruits, and went down into the mountain-stream that was wreathed 
with waves, to take a bath. And there he saw a man with his two feet and his 
two bands cut off, being carried along by the current, in need uf assistance. 
Though exhausted with his long fust, the brave man entered the river, and 
rescued this mutilated person. And the compassionate man landed him on 
the bank, and said ; “ Who did this to you, my brother ?** Then the 
maimed man answered, “ My enemies cut off my hands and feet, and threw 
me into the river, desiring to inflict on me a painful deatli. But 3’ou havo 

• This story is identical with the 6th in the 4th book of the Panchatantiii in 
Benfey*s translation, which ho considera Buddhistic, and with wliicli he compari^s 
the story of tho Bhilla in chapter 01 of this work. Ho compares the story of 
Bliumini in tho Da$akumara Charita, page 160, Wilson’s edition, which resnniblis 
this story more nearly even than the form in tho Panchatantra. Also a story in 
Ardschi Bordschi, translated by himself in Ausland 1868, No. 36, pages 846, 846. (It 
will be found on page 305 of Sagas from the Far East.) He quotes a saying of Buddha 
from Sponce Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, page 16S, cp. KSppen, Religion des Buddha, 
p. 874. This story is also found in the Forty Vasirs, a collection of Persian Ulea, 
(Behrnauer’a translation, Leipzig, 1851, page 326.) Tt is also found in the GesU Rinun- 
nomm, o. 66. (But the resemblaucS is not very striking.) Op. also Grimm's Kinder 

imd Hausmarchen, No. 16. (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, pp. 436 and ff.) 
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laved me from the water.” When the maimed man told him thii, he 
bandaged his wounds, and gave him food, and then the noble fellow bathed 
and took food himself. Then this merchant’s son, who was an incarnation 
of a Bodhisattva, remained in that wood with his wife, living on roots and 
fruits, and engaged in austerities. 

One day, when he was away in search of fruits and roots, his wife fell 
in love with that maimed man, whose woiinds were healed. And deter- 
mining to kill her hushand, the wicked woman devised a plot for doing so 
in concert with that mutilated man, and she pretended to be ill. And she 
pointed out a plant growing in the ravine, where it was difficult to descend, 
and the river hard to cross, and said to her husband ; “ I may live if you 
bring me that sovereign plant, for I am sure that the god indicated^ to me 
its position in a dfeam.” He consented, and descended into the ravine to 
get the plant, hy the help of a rope plaited of grass and fastened to a tree* 
But when he had got down, she unfastened the rope ; so he fell into the 
river, and was swept away by it, as its current was strong And ho was 
carried an enormous distance by the riverj and flung up on the bank near a 
certain city, for his merits preserved his life. Then he climbed up on to 
the Arm ground, and rested under a tree, as he was fatigued by his immer- 
sion in the water, and thought over the wicked behaviour of his wife. Now it 
happened that at that time the king of that city had just died, and in that 
country there was an immemorial custom, that an auspicious elephant was 
driven about by the citizens, and any man, that he took up with his trunk 
and placed on his back, Nras anointed king.* The elephant, wandering 
about, came near the merchant’s son, and, as if ho were Providence pleased 
with his self-control, took him up, and put him on his back. Then the 
merchant’s son, who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, was 
immediately taken to the city and anointed king by the people. When he 
had ohtriQcd the crown, he did not associate with charming women of 
coquettish behaviour, but held cbnvewe with the virtues of compassion, 
cheerfulness and patience. 

And his wife wandered about hither and thither, carrying that maimed 
man, who was her paramour, on her back,f without fear of her husband, 
whom she supposed to have been swept away by the river. And she 
begged from village to village, and city to city, Mying, ** This husband of 
mine has had his hands and feet cut off by his enemies am a devoted 
wife and support him by begging, so give me alms. At last she reached 
the town in wliich that husband of hers was king. She begged there in 

• In La Fontaine's Fables X, 14, aman gains a kingdom by carrying an elephant. 

t In the story of SatyamanJari, a tale extracted by Profe^ Mookeqee 

from the Kathd Koia, a o^lection of Jaina stories, the heroine oanies her leprous 
husband on her bask. 
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tlie same way, and, as she was honoured by the citisens as a devoted wife 
the fame of her virtue reaehed the ears of the king. And the king had her 
summoned, with the mumed man on her book, and, when she came near he 
recognised her and said; “Are you that devoted wife?” And the wickeu 
womM, not recognising her husband, when surrounded by the splendour of 
the kingly office, said, “ I am that devoted wife, your hfajesty.’* Then that 
incarnation of a Bodhisottva laughed, and sud ; “ I too hare had practieal 
experience of your wifely devotion. How comes it that, though I your own 
husband, who possess hands and feet, could not tame you, even by giving 
you my own flesh and blood, which you kept feeding on like an ogress in 

human form, this maimed fellow, though defective in his limbs, has been 

able to tame you and make you his beast of burden P ‘ Did you carry on your 
back yeur innocent husband, whom you threw into the river P It is owing 
to that deed that you have to carry and support this maimed man.” 
When her husband in these words revealed her past cdnduot, she recognized 
him, and fainting from fear, became like a painted' or dead woman. The 
ministers in their curiosity said, “ Tell us, king, what this means.” Then 
the king told them the whole story. And the ministers, when they heard 
that she had conspired against her husband’s life, out oft her nose and ears, 

and branded her, and banufaed her from the country with the man! 

And in this matter Fate shewed a becoming comUination, for it united a 
woman without npse and ears with a man without hands and feet, and a 
man who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, with the splen- 
dour of royalty. 

"Thus the way of woman’s heart, which is a thing full of hate, indis- 
criminating, prone to the base, is difficult to fathom. And thus good fortune 
comes spontaneous and unexpected, as if pleased with them, to those of 
noble soul, who do not swerve from virtue and who conquer anger.” When 
the minister Qt)mukha had told this tale, he proceeded to relate the follow- 
ing story. 

Stor^ of the grateftU animalt a»d the There was a certain man of ^oble 
ungrateful mnim.* goul, who was an incarnation of a 

portion of a Bodhisattva, whose heart was melted by compassion only, who 

• This story is found, with tho substitution of a man for a woman, on p. 128 of 
Benfey’s Ponchalantra, Vul. 11 ; he tells os that it is also found in the 17th chapter of 
Silvestre do Sacy’s Kslila o Dim.na ( Wolff s Translation 11, 90 ; Knatchbull, 340,) in 
the 11th section of Symoon Beth’s Greek version, 14th chapter of John of Capua ' 
German translation Ulm, 1183 Y., 6 ; Anv4r-i-8uhaili, p. 690 Cabinet des F6ea XVIlj’ 

189. It is imitated by BiUdo, 18th fable, (Poesies In^dites du Moyen Age by £d616stand 
du Meril, p. 244.) Benfey pronounces it Buddhistic in origin, though apparently not 
acquainted with its fonn in the Kathi Saiit Sagura. Cp. Kasavdhiui, chap. 8. (SpiegePs 
Aneodota Paliea). It is also found in vhe Karma S^ltaku. Cp. also HatUueus Parity 
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had built a hut in a forest and lived there, performing austerities. He, while 
living there, by his power rescued living beings in distress and Pi4achas, and 
others he gratiBed by presents of water and jewels. One day, as he was 
roaming about in the wood to assist others, he saw a great well and looked 
into it. And a woman, who was in it, said to him in a loud voice ; ** Noble 
sir, here are four of us ; myself a woman, a lion, and a golden -crested bird, 
and a snake, fallen into this well in the night ; so take us out ; have mercy 
upon us.*' When he heard this, he said, “ Granted that you three fell in 
because the darkness made it impossible for you to see your way, but how 
did the bird fall in ?** The woman answered him, “ It fell in by being 
caught in a fowler's net.** Then the ascetic tried to lift them out by the 
supernatural power of his asceticism, but he could not ; on the contrary, 
his power was gone. He reflected, “ Surely this woman is a sinder, and 
owing to my having conversed with her, my power is gone from mo. So 
I will use other means in this case.* Then he plaited a rope of grass, and 
so drew them all four up out of the well, and they praised him. And in 
his astonishment he said to the lion, the bird, and the snake ; “ Tell me, how 
come you to have articulate voice, and what is your history ?** Then the 
lion said, ** We have. articulate speech and we remember our former births, 
and we are mutual enemies ; hear our stories in turns.*’ So the lion began 
to tell his own story as follows : 


The liou^e atory. 


There is a splendid city on the 
Himalayas, called VaiddryaSfinga > 
and in it there is a prince of the Yidyadharas named Padmavc^, and to 
him a son was born named Yajravega. That Yajravega, while he dwelt in 
the world of the Yidyadharas, being a vain-glorious person, quarrelled with 
any body and every body, confiding in his courage. His father ordered 
bim to desist, but ho paid no attention to bis command. Then his father 
cursed him, saying, ** Fall into the world of mortals.** Then his arrogance 


Hist. Maj. London, 1571, pp. 240-242, where it is told of Richard Cenur de Lion; Gesta 
Romanorum, c. 119 ; Gower, Confessio Amantis, Book Y ; E. Meier Schwiihische Yolks- 
marchen. (Benfey's Panchatantra, Yol. I, p. 192 and ff.) Cp. also for tho gratitude of 
the animals the lYth story in Campbell's Tedos of the West Highlands. The animals 
are a dog, an otter and a fulcon, p. 74 and ff.. Tho Mongolian form of tho story is to 
bo found in Sagas from the Far East, Tale XIII. See also the Xllth and XXIInd 
of Miss Stokes’s Indian Fairy Talcs. There is a striking illustration of tho gratitude 
of animals in Grimm's No. 62, and in Bartsch's Sagen, Marchen lixid Gehrauche aus 
Heklsnburg, Yol. I, p. 483. De Guhematis in a note to p. 129 of Yol. IT, of his 
Zoological ^lythology. mentions a story of grateful animals in Afanassiof. The hero 
finds some wolves fighting for a bone, some bees fighting for honey, and somo shrimps 
fighting for a carcase ; ho makes a just division, and the grateful wolves, bees, and 
shrimps help him in need. See also p. 157 of the same volume. No. 25 in the Pen- 
tamoronc of Basile belongs to the same cycle. 
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was extinguislied, and his knowledge left him, and smitten with the curse 
he wept, and asked his father to name a time when it should end. Then his 
father Padmavoga thought a little, and said immediately ; ** You shall be- 
come a Brahman’s son on the earth, and display this arrogance once more, 
and by your father’s curse you shall become a lion and fall into a well. 
And a man of noble character, out of compassion, shall draw you out, and 
when you have recompensed him in his calamity, you shall be delivered 
from this curse.” This was the termination of the curse which his father 
appointed for him. 

Then Yajravega was born in Mdlava as Devaghosha, the son of Hari- 
ghosha a Brdhman. And in that birth also ho fought with many, confiding 
in his heroism, and his father said to him, ** Do not go on in this way 
quarrelling with every body.” But he would not obey his father’s orders, 
so his father cursed him — ** Become immediately a foolish lion, over-con- 
fident in its strength.” In consequence of this speech of his father’s, 
Devaghosha, that incarnation of a Yidyddhara, was again born as a lion in 
this forest. 

Know that I am that lion. I was wandering about here at night, 
and as chance would have it, I fell into this well ; and you, noble sir, have 
drawn mo up out of it. So now 1 will depart, and, if you should fall into 
any difficulty, remember me ; 1 will do you a good turn and so get released 
from my curse.” After the lion had said this he went away, and the golden- 
crested bird, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, told his tale. 

mgolden^^teaard'^.toru. Himalayas a 

king of the Yidyddharas, named 

Yajradanshfra. His queen gave birth to five daughters in succession. 
And then the king propitiated S^iva with austerities and obtained a son, 
named Bajatadansb^ra, whom he Valued more than life. His father, out of 
affection, bestowed the knowledge of the sciences upon him when he was 
still a child, and ho grew up, a feast to the eyes of his relations. 

One day be saw his eldest sister, by name Somaprabhd, playing upon a 
pinjara. In his childishness he kept begging for the pinjara^ saying, Give 
it me, I too want to play on it.” And when she would not give it him. 
in his flightiness he seized the pinjari., and flew up to heaven with it in the 
form of a bird. Then bis sister cursed him, saying ; — “ Since you have taken 
my pinjara from me by force, and flown away with it, you shall become a 
bird with a golden crest.” When Bajatadanshtra heard this, he fell at his 
sister’s feet, and entreated her to fix a time for his curse to end, and she 
said, When^ foolish boy, you fall, in your bird-form, into a blind well, and 
a certain merciful person draws you out, and you do him a service in return, 
then you shall be released from this curse.” When she had said this to her 
brother, he was born as a bird with a golden crest. 
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I am that same golden-orested bird, that fell into this pit in the 
night, and have now been drawn out by you, so now I will depart. Re- 
member me when you fall into calamity, for by doing you a service in re- 
turn 1 shall be released from my curse.** When the bird had said this, he 
departed. Then the snake, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, told his 
story to that great-souled one. 

Formerly I was the son of a 
hermit in the hermitage of KaiSyapa. 
And I had a companion there who was also the son of a herm* t. And one day 
my friend went down into the lake to bathe, and I remained on the bank. 
And while 1 was there, 1 saw a serpent come with three heads. And, in 
order to terrify that friend of mine in fun, 1 fixed the serpent immoveable 
on the bank, opposite to where he was, by the power of a spell. friend 
got through his bathing in a moment, and came to the bank, and unexpect- 
edly seeing that great serpent there, he was terrified and fainted. After 
some time 1 brought my friend round i^ain, but he, finding out by 
meditation that I had terrified him in this way, became angry, and cursed 
me, saying, ** Go and become a similar great snake with three crests.’* Then 
1 entreated him to fix an end to my curse, and he said,— When, in your 
serpent condition^ you fall into a well, and at a critical moment do a service 
to the man who pulls you out, then you shall be freed from your curse.*’ 

** After he had said this, he departed, and 1 became a serpent, and now 
you have drawn me out of the well ; so now 1 will depart. And when you 
think of me 1 will come ^and by doing you a service I shall be released 
from my curse.’* 

When the snake had said thiii, he departed, and the woman told her 
story. 

TK,^U»tcr^. . i»mthemfeofayoungK.hat. 

nya in the king s employ, a man in the 
bloom of youth, brave, generous, handsome, and high-minded. Neverthe- 
less 1 was wicked enough to enter into an intrigue with another man. 
When my husband found it out, he determined to punish me. And I heard 
of this from my confidante, and that moment 1 fied, and entered this wood 
at night, and fell into this well, and was dragged out by you. 

And thanks to your kindness I will now go and maintain myself some- 
where. May a day come when I shall be able to requite your gbodness.*’ 
When the sinful woman had said this to the Bodhfihttva, she went 
xo the town of a king named Qotravardhana. She obtained an interview 
with him, and remained among his attendants, in the capacity of maid to 
the king*s principal queen. But because that Bodhisattva talked with 
that woman, he lost his power, and could not procure fruits and roots and 
things of that kind. Then, being exhausted with hunger and thirsty he first 


The wiman'e etory. 
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thought of the lion. And, when he thought of hiiHj he came and fed him 
with the flesh of deer,* and in a short time he restored him to his former 
health with their flesli ; and then the lion said ** Mj curse is at an end, 1 
will depart.” When he had said this, the Bodhisattva gave him leave to 
depart, and the lion became a Vidy&dhara and went to his own place. 

Then that incarnation of a poi*tion of a Bodhisattva, being again 
exhausted by want of food, thought upon that golden-crested bird, and he 
came, when thought of by him. And when he told the bird of his suffer- 
ings, the bird went and brought a casket full of jewels and gave it him, 
and said, ** This wealth will support you for ever, and so my curse has 
come to an end, now 1 depart ; may you enjoy happiness !” When he had 
said this, he became a young VidyMhara prince, and went through the air 
to his t>wn world, and received the kingdom from his father. And the 
Bodhisattva, as he was wandering about to sell the jewels, reached that 
city, where the woman was living whom he had rescued from the well. 
And he deposited those jewels in an out-of-the-way house belonging to an 
old Br&hman woman, and went to the market, and x>n the way he saw 
coming towards him the very woman whom he had saved from the well, 
and the woman saw him. And the two fell into a conversation, and in the 
course of it the woman told him of her position about the person of the 
queen. And she asked him about his own adventures : so the confiding 
man told her how the golden-crested bird had given him the jewels. And 
he took her and shewed her the jewels in the house of the old woman, and 
the wicked woman went and told her mistress the queen of it. Now it hap- 
pened that the golden-crested bird had managed artfully to steal this casket 
of jewels from the interior of the queen’s palace, before her eyes. And when 
the queen heard from the mouth of that woman, who knew the facts, that 
the casket had arrived in the city, she informed the king. And the king 
bad the Bodhisattva pointed out by that wicked woman, and brought by 
his servants as a prisoner from that house with the ornaments. And afte/ 
he had asked him the circumstances, though he believed liis account, he not 
only took the ornaments from him, but he put him in prison. 

Then the Bodhisattva, terrified at being put in prison, thought upon 
the snake, who was an incarnation of the hermit’s son, and the snake came 
to him. And when the snake had seen him, and enquired what his need 
was, he smd to the good man, ” 1 will go and coil round the king from his 

* In Giles’s Strange Stories from a Ohincse Studio^ a tiger, who has killed the sen 
of an old woman, feeds her henceforth, and appears as a mourner at her funeral. 
The story in the text hears a frint resemblance to that of Androclus, (Aulus Qelliua. 

y, 14). See also liebrecht’s Dunlop, p. Ill, with the note at the end of the 
Yolame. 
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head to his feet.* And 1 will not let him go until 1 am told to do so by 
you. And you must say here, in the prison, * I will deliver the king from 
the serpent.’ And when you come and give me the order, I will let the 
king go. And when I let him go, he will give you half his kingdom.” 
After he had said this, the snake went and coiled round the king, and placed 
his three hoods on his bead. And the people began to cry out, ” Alas ! 
the king is bitten by a snake.” Then the Bodhisattva said, " I will 
deliver the king from this snake.” And the king’s servants, having heard 
this, informed him. Thereupon the king, who was in the grasp of the 
snake, had the Bodhisattva summoned, and said tc him, ** If you deliver 
me from this snake, 1 will give you half my kingdom, and these my 
ministers are your guarantees that I will keep my promise.” When his 
ministers heard this, they said,—** Certainly,” and then the Bodhisattva 
said to that snake, ** Let the king go at once.” Then the snake let the 
king go, and the king gave half his kingdom to that Bodhisattva, and thus 
he became prosperous in a moment. And the serpent, as its curse was at 
an end, became a young hermit, and he told his story in the presence of the 
court and went back to his hermitage. 

** Thus you see that good fortune certainly befalls those of good 
dispositions. And transgression brings suffering even upon the great. 
And the mind of women cannot be relied upon, it is not touched even by 
such a service as rescue from death ; so what other benefit can move 
them P” When Gomukha had told this tale, he said to the king of Vatsa, 
” Listen, 1 will tell you some more stories of fools.” 

Story of the BuddhiH monk who woo There was in a certain Buddhist 

bitten by a doy. monastery a Buddhist monk of dull 

intellect. One day, as he was walking in the high road, he was bitten by a 
dog on the knee. And when he had been thus bitten, he returned to bis 
monastery, and thus reflected,—** Every body, one after another, will asl 
me, * What has happened to your knee ?’ And what a time it will take me 
to inform them all one by one ! So I will make use of an artifice to let them 
all know at once.” Having thus reflected, he quickly went to the top of 
the monastery, and taking the stick with which the gong was struck, he 
sounded the gong. And the mendicant monks, hearing it, came together 
in astonishment, and said to him, ** Why do you without cause sound the 
gong at the wrong time ?” He answered the mendicants, at the same time 
shewing them his knee, ** The fact is, a dog has bitten** my knee, so I 
called you together, thinking that it would take a long time for me to tell 

« Cp. the 46th story in Sicilianisohe M&rchen gesammelt von Laura von Gonzon* 
baoh, where a snake coils round the throat of a king, and will not let him go, till ho 
promises to marry a girl, whom he had violated. 
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each of you separately such a long story : so hear it all of you now, and 
look at my knee.’* Then all the mendicants laughed till their sides 
ached, and said, ** What a great fuss he has made about a very small 
matter !” 

** You have heard of the foolish Buddhist monk, now hear of tiie 
foolish T'aklca^'* 


Storyofthetmntcho tubmiUed to U Thepg lived Bomewhore a rich 

tunit alive sooner than share hts food with 

a gnest. but foolish Tahka^ who was a miser. 

And he and his wife were always eating barlej'-meal without salt. And he 
never learned to know the taste of any other food. Once Providence 
instigated him to say to his wife, ** 1 have conceived a desire for a milk- 
pudding : cook mo one to-day.** His wife said, “I will,** and set about 
cooking the pudding, and the fakka remained in doors concealed, taking to 
his bed, for fear some one should see him and drop in on him as a guest. 

In the meanwhile a friend of his, a J'akka who was fond of mischief, 
came there, and asked his wife where her husband was. And she, without 
giving an answer, went in to her husband, and told him of the arrival of 
his friend. And he, lying on the bed^ said to her ; ** Sit down here, and 
remain weeping and clinging to my feet, and say to my friend, My 
husband is dead.’f When he is gone, we will eat this pudding happily 
together.” When he gave her this order, she began to weep, and the 
friend came in, and said to her, ** What is the matter?** She said to him 
“ Look, my husband is dead.” But he reflected, ” 1 saw her a moment 
ago happy onough cooking a pudding. How comes it that her husband is 
now dead, though he has had no illness ? The two things are incompatible. 
No doubt the two have in\ented this fiction because they saw I had come 
as a guest. So 1 will not go.** Thereupon the mischievous fellow sat 
down, and began ciying out, “ Alas my friend ! Alas, my friend!** Then, 
his relations, hearing the lamentation, came in and prepared to take that 
silly J'akka to the burning-place, for he still continued to counterfeit 


• The Petersburg lexicographers explain fakka as Cfeizhals^ Filz ; but say that the 
word (haka in Marathi means a rogue, cheat. The word kadarga also means niggard- 
ly, miserly. General Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India, p. 162) says that the 
Tekkas were once the undisputed lords of the Panj&b, and still subsist as a numerous 
^tgiicultural race in the lower hills between the Jholum and the R&vi. 

t So in the Russian story of “ The Miser,*' (Ralston's Russian Folk-tales, p. 47,) 
Marko the Rich says to his wife, in order to avoid the payment of a copeck ; ** Horkye 
wife ! I’ll strip myself naked, and lie down under the holy pictures. Cover me up 
with a cloth, and sit down and cry, just as you would over a corpse. When the 
moujik comes for his money, tell him I died this morning.” Ralston conjectures that 
the story came originally fi-om the East. 

15 
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death. But his wife came to him and whispered in his ear, ** Jump up, 
before these relations take you off to the pyre and bum you.” But the 
foolish man answered his wife in a whisper, No ! that will never do, for 
this cunning. T^aTcha wishes to eat my pudding. 1 cannot get up, for it 
was on his arrival that I died. For to people like me the contemplation 
of one’s possessions is dearer than life.” Then that wicked friend and bis 
relations carried him out, but he remained immoveable, even while he was 
being burned, and kept silence till he died. So the foolish man sacrificed 
his life but saved his pudding, and others enjoyed at ease the wealth he 
had acquired with much toil. 

** You have heard the stm'y of the miser, now hear the story of the 
foolish pupils and the cat.” 

BtwyofihefaolUhUachw.iUfitoluh In UiJayini there li^ed in a 
pupih^ and the eat. convent a foolish teacher. And be 

could not sleep, because mice troubled him at night. And wearied with 
this infliction, he told the whole story to a friend. The friend, who was a 
Brdhinan, said to that teacher, ” You must set up a Cat, it will eat the mice.” 
The teacher said, ** What sort of creature is a cat p Where can one be 
found ? I never came across one.” When the teacher said this, the friend 
replied, “ Its eyes are like glass, its colour is a brownish grey, it has a hairy 
skin on its back, and it wanders about in roads. So, my friend, you must 
quickly discover a cat by these signs and have one brought. After his 
friend bad said this, he went home. Then that foolish teacher said to his 
pupils, You have been present and heard all the distinguishing marks of 
a cat. So look about for a cat, such as you have heard described, in the 
roads here.” Accordingly the pupils went and searched hither and thither, 
but they did not find a cat anywhere. 

Then at last they saw a Brdhman boy coming from the opening of a 
road, his eyes were like glass, his colour brownisli grey, and he wore on his 
back a hairy antelope-skin. And when they saw him they said, “ Here 
we have got the cat according to the description.” So they seized him, 
and took him to their teacher. Their teacher also observed that he had 
got the characteristics mentioned by bis friend ; so he placed him in the 
convent at night. And the silly boy himself believed that be was a cat, * 
when he heard the description that those fools gave of the animaL Now 
it happened that the silly boy was a pupil of that Bcdliman, who out of 
friendship gave that teacher the description of the cat. And that i^rdh- 
man came in the morning, and, seeing the boy in the convent, said to those 
fools, **Who brought this fellow hereP” The teacher and his foolish 
pupils answered, ** We brought him here as a cat, according to the descrip^ 
tion which we heard from you.” Then the Brdhman laughed and saM 
There is considerable difference between a stupid human being, and a oat, 
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wlaiob 18 an animal with four feet and a tail.” When the foolish fellows 
heard this, they let the boy go and said, ** So let us go and search again for 
a cat such as has been now described to us.” and the people lauglied at 
those fools. 

” Ignorance makes every one ridiculous. Tou have heard of the fools 
and their cat, now hear the story of another set of fools.*' 

^ ^ f 1 ft o#- There was in a certain convent, 

Storu of thefoolo and tAo bull of 8*tva. , „ • - , , , , 

full of fools, a man who was the 

greatest fool of the lot. He once heard in a treatise on law, which was 
being read out, that a man, who has a tank made, gains a groat reward in 
the next world. Then, as he had a large fortune, he had made a large 
tank fu]l of water, at no great distance from his own convent. One day 
this prince of fools went to take a look at that tank of his, and perceived 
that the sand had been scratched up by some creature. The next day too 
be came, and saw that the bank had been torn up in another part of that 
tank, and being quite astonished, he said to himself, I will watch here 
to-morrow the whole day, beginning in the early morning, and I will find 
out what creature it is that does this.*’ . After he had formed this resolution, 
he came there early next morning, and watched, until at last he saw a 
bull descend from heaven and plough up the bank with its horns. He 
thought, ” This is a heavenly bull, so why should I not go to heaven with 
it P” And he went up to the bull, and with both his hands laid hold of the 
tail behind. Then the holy bull lifted up with tlie utmost force the 
foolish man, who was clinging to its tail, and carried liim in a moment to 
its home in KaiUsa. There the foolish man lived for some time in great 
comfort, feasting on heavenly dainties, sweetmeats, and other things which 
be obtained. And seeing that the bull kept going and returning, that king 
of fools, bewildered by destiny, thought, I will go down clinging to the 
tail of the bull and see my friends, and after 1 have told them this won- 
derful tale, I will return in the same way.” Having formed this resolu- 
tion, the fool went and clung to the tail of the bull one day when it was 
setting out, and so returned to the surface of the earth. 

When he returned to the convent, the other blockheads, who were there, 
embraced him, and asked him where he had been, and ho told them. Then 
all those foolish men, having beard the tale of his adventures, made this 
petition to him ; ** Bo kind and take us also there, enable us also to feast, on 
sweetmeats.” He consented, and told them his plan for doing it, and the 
next day he led them to the border of tlie tank and the bull came there. And 
the principal fool seized the tail of the bull with his two bands, and another 
took hold of his feet, and a third in turn took hold of his. So, when they 
had formed a chain by clinging on to one another’s feet, tbe bull ilew rapidly 
up into the air. And while the bull was going along, with all the fools 
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clinging to his tail, it happened that one of the fools said to the principal 
fool ; ** Tell us now, to satisfy our curiosity ; how large were those sweet- 
meats which you ate, of which a never-failing supply can be obtained in 
heaven ?’* Then the leader had his attention diverted from the business 
in hand, and quickly joined his hands together like the cup of a lotus, and ex- 
claimed in answer, ** So big.*’ But in so doing he let go the tail of the bull. 
And accordingly he and all those others fell from heaven, and were killed, and 
the bull returned to Kaildsa ; but the people, who saw it, were much 
amused.* 

“ Fools do themselves an injury by asking questions and giving answers 
without reflection. You have heard about the fools who flew through the 
air ; hear about this other fool.'* 

Story of the fool wlio asked hie way ^ certain fool,'* while ^Olilg to 

to the village, another village, forgot the way. And 

when he asked his way, the people said to him ; ** Take the path that 
goes up by the tree on the bank of the river." 

Then the fool went and got on the trunk of that tree, and said to 
himself, “ The men told me that my way lay up the trunk of this tree." 
And as he went ' on climbing up it, the bough at the end bent with his 
weight, and it was all he could do to avoid falling by clinging to it. 

While he was clinging to it, there came that way an elephant, that 
had been drinking water, with bis driver on his back. When the fool, 
who was clinging to the tree, saw him, he said with humble voice to that 
elephant-driver, " Great^Sir, take me down." And the elephant-driver let 
go the clepluuit-hook, and laid hold of the man by the feet with both his 
hands, to take him down from the tree. In the meanwhile the elephant went 
on, and the elephant-driver found himself clinging to the feet of that fool, who 
was clinging to the end of the tree. Then the fool said urgently to the ele- 
phant-driver, " Sing something quickly, if you know anything, in order that 
the people may hear, and come here at once to take us down. Otherwise 
we shall fall, and the river will cf.rry us away." When the elephant-driver 
had been thus appealed to by him, he sang so sweetly that the fool was 
much pleased. And in his desire to applaud him properly, he forgot what he 
was about, and let go his hold of the tree, and prepared to clap him with both 
his hands. Immediately he and the elephant-driver fell into the river and 
were drowned, for association with fools brings prosperity to no man. 

* This resembles the conclusion of the story of the turtle Kambugrtva and the 
^wans Vikata and Sankara, Book X, chap. 60, tl. 169, see also Ralston's Russian Fnlk- 
Tales. p. 292. A similar story is told in Bartsch’s Sagon, Marchen und Gebraudte aus 
Msklcnburg, Vol. I, p. 349, of the people of Teterow. They adopted the same 
smanccuvro to get a stone out of a well. The man at the top then let go, in order to 

pit on his hands. 
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After Oomukha had told thU story, he went on to tell that of HiraA- 
ydksha. 

Slwry of Hiraifydktha and Mrigdnkom There is in the lap of the EBmd- 

Ukhd. layas a country called Kailmira, which 

is the very crest-jewel of the earth, the home of sciences and virtue. In it 
there was a town, named Hirapyapura, and there reigned in it a king, named 
iCanakdksha. And there was bom to that king, owing to his haring propi- 
tiated S^iva, a son, named Hira^y^ksha, by his wife Itatnaprabhd. The prince 
was one day playing at ball, and he. purposely managed to strike with the 
ball a female ascetic who came that way. That female ascetic possessing 
supernatural powers, who had overcome the passion of anger, laughed and 
said to Hira^ydksha, without altering the expression of her face,* ^'If your 
youth and other qualities make you so insolent^ what will you become if 
you obtain Mfigdiikalekha for a w^e.**t When the pnnce heard that, he 
propitiated the female ascetic and said to her ; “ Who is this Mvig&uka- 
lekhd ? tell me, reverend madam.*’ Then she said to him, “ There is a 
glorious king of the Yidyadharas on the Himalayas, named S^a^itejas. He 
has a beautiful daughter, named Mfigdnkalekha, whose loveliness keeps the 
princes of the Yidyadharas awake at night. And she will be a fitting wife 
for you, and you will be a suitable husband for her.’’ When the female 
ascetic, who possessed supernatural power, said this to Hirapydksha, he re- 
plied, ** Tell me, reverend mother, how she is to be obtained.’* Tliereupon 
she said, “ 1 will go and find out how she is afEected towards you, by talking 
about you. And then I will come and take you there. And you will find 
me to-morrow in the temple of the god here, named Amai*eia, for I come 
here every day to worship him.” After the female ascetic had said this, 
she went through the air by her supernatural power to the Himalayas, to 
visit that Mfigankalekha. Then she praised to her so artfully the good 
qualities of Hira^ydksha, that the celestial maiden became very much in 
love with him, and said to her, ” If, reverend mother, I cannot manage to 
obtain a husband of this kind, of what use to me is this my purposeless life ?” 
So the emotion of love was produced in Mvigankalekha, and she spent the 
day in trdking about him, and passed the night with that female ascetic. 
In the mjanwhile Hirainy&ksha spent the day in thinking of her, and with 
difficulty slept at night, but towards the end of the night Parvati said to 
him in a dream, ** Thou art a Yidyadhara, become a mortal by the curse 

* I follow Dr. Kern’s conteetoro avikrtUhiauA, 

t lii the Sicilianischo Murchon, No. 14, a prince throws a stone at on old woman's 
pitcher and breaks it. She exclaims in her anger, ** May you wander through the 
world until you find the beautiful Nzentola !" Nos. 12 and 13 begin in a similar way. 
A parallel will be found in Dr. Kohler’s notes to No. 12. He compares the commence- 
ment of the Pentamerone of Basils. 
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of a lierniit, and thou shalt be delivered from it bj the touch of the hand 
of this feinale ascetic, and then thou slialt quickly marry this Mpigdiikale- 
kha. Do not be anxious about it, for she was thy wife in a former state.’* 
Having said this, the goddess disappeared from his sight. And in the 
morning the prince woke and rose up, and performed the auspicious cere- 
monies of bathing and so on. Then • he .vent and adored Amarela and 
stood in his presence, ^ince it was there that the female ascetic had ap- 
pointed him a rendezvous. 

In the meanwhile Myigankalekhd fell asleep with difficulty in her own 
palace, and Pilrvati said to her in a dream, ** Do not grieve, the curse of 
HirnnySksha is at an end, and he will again become a Vidyadhara by t!ie 
touch of the hand of tlie female ascetic, and thou shalt have him once more 
for a husband.^’ When the goddess had said this, she disappeared, and in 
the morning Mrigunkalekha woke ixp and told the female ascetic her dream. 
And the holy ascetic returned to the earth, and said to Hiranydksha, who 
was in the temenos of Amarei^a, “ Come to the world of Vidyadharas.” 
When she said this, he bent before her, and she took him up in her arms, 
and ilow up with him to heaven. Then Hiranyaksha’s curse came to an 
end, and he became a prince of the Vidyddharas, and he remembered his 
former birth, and said to the female ascetic. Know that I was a king of the 
Vidyddliaras named Amfitatejas in a city named Vajrakdba. And long 
ago I was cursed by a hermit, angry because I had treated him with neglect, 
and I was doomed to live in the world of mortals until touched by your 
hand. And my wife, who then abandoned the body because 1 had been 
cursed, lias now been born again as Mfigdiika^ekba, and so has before been 
loved by me. And liow I will go with you and obtain her once more, for 
1 have been purified by the touch of your hand, and my curse is at an end.” 
So said Amyitutejas, the Vidyddliara prince, as ho travelled through the air 
with that female ascetic to the Hiindlayas. There he saw Mfigankalckhd 
in a garden, and she saw him coming, as he had been described by tlio 
female ascetic Wonderful to say, these lovers first entered one another’s 
minds by the ears, and now they entered them by the eyes, without ever 
having gone out again. 

Then that outspoken female ascetic said to Myigdnkalekhd, ” Tell this ^ 
to your fatlier with a view to your marriage.” She instantly went, with a 
face downcast from modesty, and informed her father el all through her 
confidante. And it happened that her father also had been told iiow to act 
by Pdrvati in a dream, so he received Amyitatejas into his palace witli all 
due honour. And he bestowed Mrigdnkalekhd on him with the prescribed 
ceremonies, and after he was married, he went to the city of Vajrakuta. 
There he got back his kingdom as well as his wife, and he had his father 
Kaiiakaksha brought there, by means of the holy female ascetic, as he was 
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a mortal, and lie gratified him ^Yith heavciily enjoyments and sent him back 
again to earth, and long enjoyed his prosperity with Mrigankaiekhft. 

** So you see that the destiny fixed for any creature in this world, by 
works in a former birth, fulls as it were before bis feet, and he attains it 
with ease, though apparently unattainable.’* When Naravdlianadatta lieard 
this tale of Qomukha’s, he was enabled to sleep that night, though pining 
for S^aktiyaias. 


CHAPTER LXVL 


The next night Oomukha told the following story to Naravihanadatta 
to amuse him. 

In the holy place of ffiva, called Dhanesvara, there lived long ago a 
great hermit, who was waited ujion by many pupils. He once said to his 
pupils, “ If any one of you has seen or heard in his life a strange occur- 
rence of any kind, let him relate it. When the hermit said this, a pupil 
said to him, ** Listen^ 1 will tell a strange story wliich 1 once heard.” 

Sfort/ofthe mudkmt who iravellcd There is in Knsinira a famous 
fromKalnirato rdtaliputra. Jjoly place, sacred to S'iva, called 

Vijaya. In it there lived a certain mendicant, who was proud of his 
knowledge. He worshipped S'iva, and prayed — “ M.ay I be always 
victorious in controversy,” — and thereupon ho set out for Piit^fipwtra to 
exhibit his skill in dispute. And on the way he passed forests, rivers, and 
mountains, and having reached a certain forest, ho became tired, and rested 
under a tree. And immediately he saw, as he was refreshing himself in 
the cool breeze of the tank, a student of religion, who had come there dusty 
with a long journey, with his staff and watcr-pot in his Iiaud. When 
he sat down, the wandering mendicant asked him whence he came and 
vhither ho was going. The student of religion answered, ** 1 conic from 
that sent of learning Pataliputra, and 1 am going to Ka^mira to conquer 
the Pandits there in discussion. When the mendicant heard this speech of 
the religious student’s, he thought, If I cannot conquer this one man who 
lias left Putaliputra, how shall I manage to go and overcome the many 
who remain there P” 

So refiectiiig, ho began to reproach that religious student, '^Tcll me, 
religious student, what is the meaning of this iucoiisisteiit conduct on your 
part P How comes it that you are at the same time a religious student, 
eager for liberatioo, and a man afflicted with the madness of disputatious- 
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ness P Do you seek to bo delivered from the world by . binding yourself 
with the conceit of controversy P You are quenching heat with fire, and 
removing the feeling of cold with snow ; you are trying to cross the sea on 
a boat of stone ; you are striving to put out a fire by fanning it. The 
virtue of Br&hmans is patience, that of Kshatriyas is the rescue of the 
distressed; the characteristic quality of one who desires liberation is 
quietism ; disputatiousness is said to be the characteristic of Edkshasas. 
Therefore a man who desires liberation must be of a quiet temperament, 
putting away the pain arising from alternations of opposites, fearing the 
hindrances of the world. So cut down with the axe of quietism this tree 
of mundane existence, and do not water it with the water of controversial 
conceit.*’ When he said this to the religious student, he was pleased, and 
bowed humbly before him, and saying, Be you my spiritual guide,’* — he 
departed by the way that he came. And the mendicant remained, laughing, 
where he was, at the foot of the tree, and then he heard from within it the 
conversation of a Yaksha, who was joking with his wife.* And while the 
mendicant was listening, the Yaksha in sport struck his wife with a garland 
of flowers, and she, like a cunning female, pretended that she was dead, 
and immediately her attendants raised a cry of grief. And after a long 
time she opened her eyes, as if her life had returned to her. Then the 
Yaksha her husband said to her ; l^ve you seen P” Then she told 

the following invented i^ory ; When you struck me with the garland, I 
saw a black man come, with a noose in his band, with flaming eyes, tall, 
with upstanding hair, terrible, darkening the whole horizon with his 
shadow. The ruffian took me to the abode of Yama, but his officers there 
turned him back, and made him let me go.” When the Yakshipi said this, 
the Yaksha laughed, and said to her, ” O dear I women cannot be free 
from deception in any thing that they do. Who ever died from being 
struck with flowers ? Who over returned from the house of Yama P You 
silly woman, you have imitated the tricks of the women of Pataliputra.” 

Story of the w\fe qf Using Sinhdkehaf '^bere is a king 

and the wives of hie principaieourtiere. named Sinhdksha: and his wife, 

taking with her the wives of his minister, commander-in-chief, chaplain, 
and physician, went once on the thirteenth day of the white fortnight 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of Sarasvatf, the protecting deity of 
that land^ There they, queen and all, met on the way sick persons, hump- 

* Cp. the Yakriia to whom Fhalahhdti pnys in Oh. XX. The belief in tree- 
spirits is riiewn by Tylor in his Primitive Oultivre to exist in many parts of the world. 
(See the Index in his second volume.^ Qximm in his Teutonio Mythology (p. 70 and 
ff) gives an acoount of the tree-wom/np which prevailed amongst the ancient Bermans. 
See also an interesting artirieby Mr. Wallhouse in the Indian Antiquary for June 
1680 . 
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backed, blind, and lame, and were ttma implored by them, ** Give medicine 
to U8 wretched diseaeed men, in order that we may be delivered from our 
infirmity ; have mercy upon the dittreued. For this world is wavering 
as a wave of the sea transient as a flash of lightning, and its beauty is 
short-lived like that of a religions festivaL So in this unreal world the 
only real thing is mercy to the wretched, and charity to the poor ; it is 
only the virtuous person that can be said truly to live. What is the use 
of giving to the rich or the comfortable P* What does the cold moon profit a 
shivering man, or what is the use of a cloud when winter has arrived P So 
rescue us miserable creatures from the affliction of ^sickness.” 

When the queen and the other ladies had been thus supplicated by 
these diseased persons, they said to one another; ‘‘These ]poor afflicted 
men say what is true, and to the point, so we must endeavour to restore 
them to health even at the cost of all our substance.'* Then they wor- 
shipped the goddess, and each took one of those sick people to her own 
house, and, urging on their husbands, they had them treated with the 
potent drugs of Mah^devi, and they never left off watching them. And 
from being always with them, they fell in love with them, and became so 
attached to them that they thought of nothing else in the world. And 
their minds, bewildered with love, never reflected what a difference there 
was between these wretched sick men and tbieir own husbands, the king 
and his chief courtiers. 

Then their husbands i*8mnrked that* they liad on them the marks of 
scratches and bites, due to their surprising intimacy with these invalids. And 
the king, the coinmaiider-in-cluef, the minister, the chaplain, and the physi- 
cian talked of this to one another without reserve, but not without anxiety. 
Then the king said to the others, “ You keep quiet at present ; 1 will ques- 
tion my wife dexterously ” So he dismissed them, and went to his private 
apartments, and assuming an expression of affectionate anxiety, he said to his 
wife, “ Who bit you on the lower lip p Who scratched you on the breast ? 
If you tell me the truth, it will be well with you, but not otherwise." 
When the queen was thus questioned by the king, she told him a fictitious 
tale, saying, “ Ill-fated that 1 am, 1 must tell this wonder, though it ought 
not to bo revealed. Fvery night a man, with a discus and club, comes out 
of the painted wall, and does this to me, and disappears into it in the morn- 
ing. And though you, my husband, are alive, he reduces to this state my 
body, which not even the sun or moon has ever beheld." When the 
foolish king heard tliis story of hers, told with much semblance of grief, 
he believed it, and thought that it was all a trick played by Vishnu. And 
he told it to the minister and his other servants, and they, like blockheads, 

* The Sanskrit Collage reads aueiifi for annnrna. Dr. Kam wishes to read 
mlkiioByapy aiaavna kinu This would still leave a superiliiity of syllables in the lino. 

16 
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also believed that their wives had been visited by Vishnu, and held their 
tongues. 

** In this way wicked and cunning females, of bad chapter, by concur- 
ring in one impossible story, deceive silly people, but I am not such a fool as 
to be taken in.” The Yaksba by saying this covered his wife with confusion. 
And the mendicant at the foot of the tree heai*d it all. Then the mendicant 
folded his hands, and said to that Yaksha, Reverend sir, 1 have arrived at 
your hermitage, and now I throw myself on your protection. So pai*don 
my sin in overhearing what you have been saying.” By thus speaking 
the truth be gained the good will of the Yaksha. And the Yaksha said 
to him, ” I am a Yaksha, Sarvasthdnagavdta by name, and I am pleased 
with you. So choose a boon.” Then the mendicant said to the Yaksha ; 
“ Let this be my boon t^t you will not be angry with this wife of yours.” 
Then the Yaksha said, 1 am exceedingly pleas^ with you. This boon is 
already granted, so choose another.” Then the mendicant said, ” Then 
this is my second petition, that from this day forward you and your wife 
will look upon me as a son.” Wlien the Yaksha heard this, he immediately 
became visible to him with his wife, and said, ” I consent, my son, we 
regard yoa as our own child. And owing to our favour you shall never 
suffer calamity. And you shall be invincible in disputation, altercation, and 
gambling.” When the Yaksha had said this, he disappeared, and the men- 
dicant worshipped him, and after spending the night there, he went on to 
Fatal] putra. Then he announced to king Sinhdksha, by the mouth of the 
doorkeeper, that he was a disputant come from Ka^mira. And the king 
permuted him to enter \he hall of assembly, and there be tauntingly 
challenged the learned men to dispute with him. And after he had con- 
quered them all by virtue of the boon of the Yaksha, he again taunted them 
in the presence of the king in these words ” 1 ask you to explain this. 
What is the meaning of this statement, * A man with a discus and mace 
comes out of the painted wall, and bites my lower lip, and scratches my 
chest, and then disappears in the wall again.’ Give me an answer.” When 
the learned men heard his riddle, as they did not know the real reference, 
they gave no answer, but looked at one another’s faces. Then the king 
Sinhaksha himself ssid to him, ” Explain to us yourself the meaning of 
what you said.” Thereupon the mendicant told the king of the deceitful 
behaviour of his wife, which he bad beard about from the Yaksha. And 
he said to the king, ” So a man should never become attached to women, 
which will only result in his knowing wickedness.” The king was de- 
lighted with the mendicant, and wished to give him his kingdom. But the 
mendicant, who was ardently attached to his own native land, would not 
take it. Then the king honoured him with a rich present of jewels. The 
mendicant took the jewels and returned to his native land of Kasmira, and 
thei'e by tbe favour of the Yaksha he lived in great comfort. 
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Wlien Qoinukha had said this, ho reniarkcd, ** So strange arc these actions 
of bad women, and the dispensations of Providence, and the conduct of 
mankind. Now hear this story of another woman who killed eleven. 

Story of the wouum who had eleven There was in Malava a certain 

htiehande, householder, who lived in a village. 

Ho had born to him a daughter, who had two or three elder brothers. Now, 
as soon as she was born her mother died, and a few days after -one of 
of the man’s sons died* And then his brother was gored by an ox and 
died of it. So the householder named his daughter, ** Throe-slayer,” be- 
cause owing to the birth of tliis ill-omened girl three had met their death. 

Ill course of time she grew up, and thou the son of a rich man, who 
lived in that village, asked her in marriage, and her father gave her to him 
with the Usual rejoicings. She lived fOr some time with that husband, 
but he soon died. In a few days tlie fickle woman took another hus- 
band. And the second Imsband met his death in a short time. Then, led 
astray by her youthful feelings, she took a third husband. And the third 
husband of this husbaiid-sla^^er died like the others. In this way she lost 
ten husbands in succession. So she got affixed to her by way of ridicule 
the name of ” Ten-slayer.” Then her father was ashamed and would not 
let her take another husband, and she remained in her father’s house avoid- 
ed by people. Hut one day a handsome young traveller entered it, and 
was allowed by her father to stop as his guest for a night. When Ten- 
slayer saw him, she fell in love with him, and when he looked at that 
charming young woman, ho too was captivated.. Then Love robbed her of 
her modesty, and she said to her father, ” J choose this traveller as ouo 
husband more; if he dies I will then take a vow.” She said this in tlio 
bearing of the traveller, but her father answered her, Do not think of 
such a thing, it is too disgraceful ; you have lost ten husbands, and if this 
one dies too, people will laugh consumedly. When the traveller heard this, 
ho abandoned all reserve, and said, ” No chance of my dying, I have lost 
ten wives one after another. So wo oi'o on a par ; I swear that it is so 
by the touch of the feet of Siva.” When the traveller said this, every 
body was astonished. And the villagers assembled, and with one consent 
* gave permission to Ten-slayer to marry the traveller, and she took him 
for her husband. And she lived some time with him, but at last he was 
seized with an ague and died. Then she was called ” Eleven-slayer,” and 
even the stones could not iielp laughing at her : so she betook herself in 
despondency to the bank of the Ganges and lived the life of an ascetic. 

m^rgoftht maihwhe, thmki to When Gomukha had told this 
Duryd, had always oneoxo amusing story, he went on to say— 

** Hear also the story of the man who subsisted on one ox.” 
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There was a certain poor liouseholder in a certain village ; and the 
only wealth he had in his house was one ox. He was so mean-spirited that, 
though his family was on the point of perishing for want of food, and he 
himself had to fast, he could not make up his mind to part with that ox. 
But he went to the shrine of Durg& in the Viiidhya hills, and throwing 
himself down on a bed of darbha~gr^s, he performed asceticism without 
taking food, in order that he might obtain wealth. The goddess said to 
him in a dream, Rise up ; your wealth shall always consist of one ox, 
and by selling it you shall live in perpetual comfort.” So the next morning 
ho woke, and got up, took some food, and returned to his house. , But even 
then ho had not strength of mind to sell that ox, for he thought that, if he sold 
it, he would have nothing left in the world, and be unable to live. Then, as, 
thin with fasting, he told his dream with reference to the command of the god- 
dess, a certain intelligent friend said to him, “ The goddess told you that 
you should always have one ox, and that you should live by selling it, so 
why did you not, foolish man, obey the command of the goddess ? So, 
sell this ox, and support your family. When you have sold this one, you 
will get another, and then another.” The iiillager, on receiving this sugges- 
tion from his friend, did so. And he received ox after ox, and lived in 
perpetual comfort by selling them. 

So you see, Destiny produces fruit for every man according to his 
resolution. So a man should be resolute ; good fortune does not select for 
favour a man wanting in resolution. Hear now this story of the cunning 
rogue who passed himself ofE as a minister.” 

Stori/ of th$ ro^fte who fmnfi^ed to There was a certain king in a 

quire wealth by speaking to the king.^ city in the Dekkan. In that city 

there was a rogue who lived by imposing upon others. And one day he 
said to himself, being too ambitious to be satisfied with small gains ; ” Of 
what use to me is this petty rascality, which only provides me with Subsis- 
tence ? Why should I not do a stroke of business which would bring me 
great prosperity ?” Having thus reflected, he dressed himself splendidly as 
a merchant, and went to the palace-gate and accosted the warder. And he 
introduced him into the king’s presence, and he offered a complimentary ^ 
gift, and said to the king, * ** I wish to speak with your Majesty in private.” 
The king was imposed upon by his dress, and much influenced in his favour 
by the present, so he granted him a private interview, and then the rogue said 
to him, “ Will your Majesty have the goodness ev^ry day, in the hall of 
assembly, to take me aside for a moment in the siglit of all, and speak to mr 

* So in tho Novella) Morlini, Xo. 4, a merchant, who is deeply involved, gives a 

large sum of money to the king for the privilege of riding by his side through the 
town. Henceforth his creditors ceaso their importunitioH. (Ldebrocht's Dunlop, p. 494.) 
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in private P And as an acknowledgment ot‘ that favour I will give your 
Majesty every day five hundred (Undrs^ and I do not ask for any gift in 
return.*' When the king heard that, he thought to himself, “ What harm 
can it do f What does he take away from me P On the contrary he is to give 
me Mndrt every day. What disgrace is there in carrying on a conversa- 
tion with a great merchant?" So the king consented, and did as he re- 
quested, and the rogue gave the king the Unirt as he had promi^d, and 
the people thought that he had obtained the position of a Cabinet Minister. 

Now one day the rogue, while he was talking with the king, kept 
looking again and again at the face of one official with a significant expres- 
sion. And after be came out, that official asked him why' he had looked 
at his face so, and the rogue was ready with this fiction ; " The king 
is angry because he supposes that you have been plundering his realm. 
This is why 1 looked at your face, but I will appease his anger." 
When the sham minister said this, the official went home in a state of 
anxiety, and sent him a thousand gold pieces. And the next day the 
rogue) talked in thb same way with the king, and then he came out and 
said to the official, who came towards him ; " 1 appeased the king's anger 
against you with some judicious words. Cheer up ; I will now stand by 
you in all emergencies." Tlius he artfully made him his friend, and then 
dismissed him, and then the official waited upon him with all kinds of pre- 
sents. 


Thus gradually this dexterous rogue, by means of his continual conver- 
sations with the king, and by many artifices, extracted from the officials, the 
subordinate monarchs, the Uajputs, and the servants, so much wealth, that 
ho amassed altogether fifty millions of gold pieces. Then the scoundrelly 
sham minister said in secret to the king, “ Though 1 have given you 
every day five hundred din&r9y nevertheless, by the favour of your High- 
ness, I hkve amassed fifty millions of gold pieces. So have the goodness to 
accept of this gold. What have 1 to do with it P" Then ho told the king 
his whole stratagem. But it was with difficulty that the king could be 
induced to take half the money. Then he gave him the post of a Cabinet 
Minister, and the rogue, having obtained riches and position, kept compli- 
menting the people with entertainments. 

" Thus a wise man obtains great wealth without committing a very 
great crime, and when he has gained the advantage, he atones for his fault 
in the same way as a man who digs a well." Then Gomukha went on to 
say to the prince ; " Listen now to this one story, though you are excited 
about your approaching marriage." 


StQT^ of Jtatmrekhd und LakthmUom^ 


Thero lived in a city, named 
Ratndkara, a k<ug, named Buddhi- 
prabha, who was a very lion to the infuriated elephant-herd of his enemies, 
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And tlicro was born to him by his queen, named Uatnarokha, a daughter, 
named Hemaprabhd, the most beautiful woman in the whole world. And 
'since she was a Vidyddhari, that had fallen to earth by a curse, she was 
fond of amusing herself by swinging, on account of the pleasure that she 
felt in recalling the impressions of her roaming through the air in her for- 
mor existence. Her father forbade her, being afraid that she would fall, 
but she did not desist, so her father was angry and gave her a slap. The 
princess was angry at receiving so great an indignity, and wishing to retire 
to the forest, she went to a garden outside the city, on the pretence of 
amusing herself. She made her servants drunk with wine, and roaming 
on, she entered a dense tree-jungle, and got out of their sight. And site 
went alone to a distant forest, and there she built herself a )iut, and remain- 
ed feeding on roots and fruits, engaged in the adoration of Siiva. ^s for 
her father, he found out that she had lied to some place or other, and mado 
search for her, but did not find her. Then he fell into great grief. And 
after some time the king’s grief abated a little, so he went out hunting to 
distract his mind. And, as it happened, that king Buddhiprabha went to 
that distant forest, in which his daughter Hemaprabha was engaged in 
ascetic practices. There the king saw her hut, and he went into it, and 
unexpectedly beheld there his own daughter emaciated with ascetic prac- 
tices. And she, when she saw him, ro»e up at once and embraced his feet, 
and her father embraced her with tears and seated her on his lap. And 
seeing one another again after so long a separation, they wept so that even 
the eyes of the deer in the forest gushed with tears. Theii the king at 
last comforted his daughter, and said to her, “ Wliy did you abandon, my 
daugliter, the happiness of a palace, and act thus P So come back to your 
mother, and give up this forest.” When her father said this to her, Ilema- 
pmbha answered liim, ** I have been commanded by the god to act thus. 

^ What choice have 1 in the matter ? So I will not return to the palace to 
indulge in pleasure, and I will not abandon the joys of asceticism.” When 
the king discovered from this speech of hers that she would not abandon 
her intention, he had a pahace made for her in that very forest. And when 
he returned to his capital, he sent her every day cooked food and wealth, 
for the entertainment of her guests. And Hemaprabha remained in the 
forest, honouring her guests with wealth and jewels, while she lived herself 
on roots and fruits. 

Now one day there came to the hermitage of that pmcess a female 
mendicant, who was roaming about, having observed a vow of chastity from 
her earliest youth. Tliis lady, who had been a mendicant from her childhood, 
was honour d by Hemaprabha, and when asked by her the reason why she 
took the vow, she answered, ** Once, when 1 was a girl, I was shampooing 
my father’s feet, and my eyes closed in sleep, and 1 let my hands drop. 
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Tlien my father gave me a kick, and said, * Why do you go to sleep P’ 
And 1 was so angry at that that I left his house and became a men* 
dioant/’ Then Hemaprabhd was so delighted with the female mendicant, 
on account of the resemblance of her character to her own, that she made 
her share her forest life. And one morning she said to that friend ; 

My friend, 1 remember that I crossed in my dreams a broad river, then 1 
mounted a white elephant, after that I ascended a mountain, and there 1 
saw in a hermitage the holy god Siva. And having obtained a lyre, 
I sang and played on it before him, and then I saw a man of celestial 
ap])earanoe approach. When 1 saw him, I flew up into the sky with you, 
and when I had seen so much, I awoke, and lo ! the night was at an 
end.” When the friend heard this, she said to Hemaprabh&, ** Undoubtedly, 
auspicious girl, you must be some heavenly being bom on earth in conse- 
quence of a curse ; and this dream means that your curse is nearly at an 
end.” When the princess heard this speech of her friend’s, she received it 
with joy. 

And when the sun, the lamp of the world, had mounted high in the 
heaven, there came there a certain prince on horseback. When he saw 
Hemaprabha dressed as an ascetic, he dismounted from his horse, and con- 
ceiving admiration for her, he went and saluted her respectfully. She, for 
her part, entertained him, and made him take a seat, and feeling love for him, 
said, “Who are you, noble sir ?” Then the prince said, “ Noble lady, there 
is a king of auspicious name, called Fratdpasena. He was once going through 
a course of asceticism to propitiate S^iva, with the view of obtaining a son. 
And that merciful god appeared to him, and said, * Thou shalt obtain one 
son, who shall be an incarnation of a Yidyddhara, and he, when his curse is 
at an end, shall return to his own world. And thou shalt have a second son, 
who shall continue thy race and uphold thy realm.’ When S'iva said this to 
him, he rose up in high spirits, and took food. Then he had one son born 
to him, named Lakshmisena, and in course of time a second, named S^dra- 
sena. Know, lovely one, that 1 am that same Lakshmisena, and that 
to-day when I went out to hunt, my horse, swift as the wind, ran away with 
me and brought me here.” Then he asked her history, and she told it him, 
and thereupon she remembered her former birth, and was very much elated, 

'i 1(1 said to him, “Now that 1 have seen you, I have remembered my 
birth and the sciences which I knew as a Vidyadhari,* for 1 and this 
friend of mine here are both Vidyadharis, that have been sent down to 
earth by a curse. And you wore my husband, and your minister was the 
husband of this friend of mine. And now that curse of me and of my 
friend has lost its power. Wc shall all meet again in the world of Vidya- 
dharas.” Then she and her friend assumed divine forms and flow up to 

* 1 follow tho Sanskrit College MS. which reads vidpdbhii^ wha ntmtnmritd. 
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lioaven, and went to their own world. But Lakshmisona stood for a 
moment lost in wonder, and then his minister arrived traol^ing his course. 
While the prince was telling the whole story to him, king Buddhiprabha 
arrived, anxious to see his daughter. When he could not see his daughter, 
but found Lakshmisena there, he asked for news of her, and Lakshmisena 
told him what had happened. Then Buddhiprabha was cast down, but 
Lakshmisena and his minister remembered their former existence, their 
curse having spent its force, and they went to their own world through 
the air. He recovered his wife Hemaprabhi, and returned with her, and 
then taking leave of Buddhiprabha, he went to his own town. And lie went 
with his minister, who had recovered his wife, and told their adventures to 
his father Pratapasena, who bestowed on him his kingdom as his successor 
hy right of birth. But he gave it to his younger brother Bdrasena, and 
returned to his own city in the country of the Vidyddharas. There* Laksh- 
imseua, united with bis consort Hemaprabhd, and assisted by his minister, 
long enjoyed the delights of sovereignty over the Vidyddharas. 

By hearing these stories told one after another by Qomukha, Nara- 
vdhanadatta, though he was excited about his approaching marriage with 
his new wife Baktiyatos, spent that night as if it were a moment. In this 
way the prince whiled away the days, until the day of his marriage arrived, 
when, as he was in the presence of his father the king of Vatsa, he suddenly 
saw the army of the Vidyddharas descend from heaven, gleaming like gold. 
And he saw, in the midst of them, Sphatikayai&as the king of the Vidyddharas, 
who had come out of love, holding the hand of his dear daughter, whom 
he wished to bestow on the \vinco, and he joyfully went towards him, and 
saluted him by the title of father-in-law, after his father had first enter- 
tained him with the arghya and other usual ceremonies. And the king 
of the Vidyddharas stated the object of his coining, and immediately 
created a display of heavenly magnificence becoming his high position, 
and by the might of his supernatural power loaded the prince with jewels, 
and'then bestowed on him in due form bis daughter previously promised 
to him. And Naravdhanadatta, having obtained that Baktiya^as, the 
daughter of tho king of the Vidyddharas, was resjilendent as the lotus 
after collecting the rays of the sun. Then Spliatikaya^as departed, and 
the son of the king of Vatsa remained in tho city of Kau^ambi, with his 
eyes fixed on tho face of S^aktiyasas, as the bee clings to the lotus. 



BOOK X I. 


"r*T g^n — g 

CHAPTER LXVII. 


Honour to the elephant-headed god who averts all hindrances, who is 
the cause of every success, who ferries us over the sea of difficulties. 

Thus Naravdhanadatta obtained S^aktiya^as, and besides he had 
those wives he mariicd before, Ratnaprabha and others, and his consort the 
head wife Madanamanchiikd, and with them and his friends lie led a happy 
life at the court of his father in Kaulambi. 


Story of the race between the elephant 
and the horeee. 


And one day, when he was in the 
garden two brothers, who were 
princes, and who had come from a foreign land, suddenly paid him a 
visit. He received them cordially, and they bowed before him, and one of . 
them said to him ; ** We are the sons by different mothers of a king in the 
city of Yai^akha. My name is Ruchiradeva and the name of this brother 
of mine is Fotraka. 1 have a swift female elephant, and he has two horses. 
And a dispute has arisen between us about them ; 1 say that the elephant 
is the fleetest, he maintains that his horses are both fleeter. I have 
agreed that if I lose the race, I am to surrender the elephant, but if he 
losea, he is to give me both his horses. Now no one but you is fit to be a 
judge of their relative speed, so come to my house, my lord, and preside 
over this trial. Accede to our request. For you are the wishing-treo 
tha.t grants all petitions, and we have come from afar to petition you 
about this matter.” 

When the prince received this invitation from Ruchiradeva, he con- 
sonted out of good nature, and out of the interest he took in the elephant 
8jid the horses. He set out in a chariot drawn by swift horses, which the 
brothers had brought, and he reached with them that city of Vaiidkha. 
W hen he entered ihat splendid cify, the ladies, bewildered and excited, 
beheld liim with eyes the lashes of which were turned up, and made these 
comments on him ; “ Who can this be ! Can it be the god of Love new- 
oreated from his ashes without Rati F Or a second moon roaming through 
the heaven without a spot on its surface P Or an arrow of desire by 
17 
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the Creator, in the form of a man, for the sudden complete overthrow of 
the female heart.*’ Then the king beheld the all-lovely temple of the god 
of Love, whose worship bad been established there by men of old time. 
He entered and worshipped that god, the source of supreme felicity, and 
rested for a moment, and shook off the fatigue of the journey. Then he 
entered as a friend the house of Buchiradeva, which was near that temple, 
and was honoured by being made to walk in front of him. He was de- 
lighted at the sight of that magnificent palace, full of splendid horses and 
elephants, which was in a state of rejoicing on account of his visit. There 
lie was entertained with various hospitalities by Buchiradeva, and there he 
beheld his sister of splendid beauty. His mind and his eyes were so 
captivated by her glorious beauty, that he forgot all about his afisence 
from home and his separation from his family. She too threw lovingly 
upon him her expanded eye, which resembled a garland of full blown blue 
lotuses, and so chose him as her husband.’* Her name was Jayendrasend, 
and he thought so much upon her that the goddess of sleep did not take 
possession of him at night, much less did other females.t 

The next day Potraka brought that pair of horses equal to the wind 
in swiftness ; but Buchiradeva, who was skilled in all the secrets of the 
art of driving, himself mounted the female elephant, and partly by the 
animal’s natural speed, partly by bis dexterity in urging it on, beat them 
in the race. When Buchiradeva had beaten those two splendid horses, the 
son of the king of Vatsa ent^ed the palace, and at that very moment 
arrived a messenger from his father. The messenger, when he saw the 
prince, fell at his feet, and said ; ** The king, hearing from your retinue that 
you have come here, has sent me to you with this message. ^ How comes 
it that you have gone so far from the garden without letting me know ? I 
am impatient for your return, so abandon the diversion that occupies your 
attention, and return quickly.’ ” When he heard this message from his 
father’s messenger, Narav&hanadatta, who was also intent on obtaining the 
object of his flame, was in a state of perplexity. 

And at that very moment a merchant, in a great state of delight, came, 
bowing at a distance, and praised that prince, saying, ** Victory to thee, O thou 
god of love without the flowery bow ! Victory to thee, 0 Iiord, the future 
emperor of the Vidy&dharas ! Wast thou not seen to 'be charming as 
a boy, and when growing up, the terror of thy foes ? So surely the gods 
shall behold thee like Vishnu, striding victorious over the heaven, conquering 
Bali.” With these and other praises the great merchant magnified the 

* An allusion to the custom of choosing a husband in the Svayamvom ceromony, 
by throwing a garland on the hock of the favoured suitor. 

t Dr. Kcm would read dsata. 
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prince ; then having been honoured bj him, he proceeded at his request to 
toll the story of his life. 

Story of the merchant and hie wife There is a city called Lampd, 

the crown of the earth ; in it there 
was a rich merchant named Eusumasdra. I, prince of Vatsa, am the son 
of that merchant, who lives and moves in religion, and I was gained by 
the propitiation of S'iva. Once on a time 1 went with my friends to 
witness a procession of idols, and 1 saw other rich men giving to beggars. 
Then I formed the design of acquiring wealth to give away, as I was not 
satisfied with the vast fortune accumulated by my father. So I embarked 
in a ship, laden with many jewels, to go across the sea to another country. 
And m^’’ ship, impelled by a favorable wind, as if by fate, reached that 
island in a few days. There the king found out that I was an unknown 
man dealing in valuable jewels, and out of avarice he threw me into prison. 
While 1 was remaining in that prison, which resembled hell, on account of 
its being full of howling criminals, suffering from hunger and thirst, like 
wicked ghosts, a merchant, named Mahidhara, a resident in that town, who 
knew my family, went and interceded with the king on my behalf, and said ; 

King, this is the son of a great merchant, who lives in the city of Lampd, 
and, as ho is innocent, it is not creditable to your majesty to keep him in 
prison.” On his making representations of this kind, the king ordered 
me to be relccased from prison, and summoned me into his presence, and 
honoured me with a courteous reception. So, by the favour of the king 
and the support of that merchant, 1 remained there doing a splendid 
business. 

One day I saw, at a spring festival in a garden, a handsome girl, the 
daughter of a merchant named S>ikhara. I was quite carried off my feet by 
her, who was like a wave of the sea of Love’s insolence, and when I found 
out who she was, I demanded her in marriage from her father. Her father 
reflected for a moment, and at last said to me ; ” I cannot give her to you 
myself, there is a reason for my not doing so. But 1 will send her to her 
grandfather by the mother’s side, in the island of Ceylon ; go there and 
ask for her again, and marry her. And 1 will send her there with such 
instructions that your suit will certainly be accepted.” When S'ikhara h^ 
said this, and had paid me the usual coui'tesies, he dismissed me to my own 
house. And the next day he put the maiden on board shi}), with her atten- 
dants, and sent her to the island of Ceylon, across the sea. 

1 was preparing with the utmost eagerness to go there, when this rumour, 
which was terrible as a lightning-stroke, was spread abroad where I was ; 
** The ship, in which the daughter of STikhara started, has gone to pieces 
in the ojien sea, and not a soul has been saved out of it.” That report 
^ altogether brokis down my self-command, and being an.^iuus "about the 
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ship, I suddenly fell into a hopeless sea of despondency. So I, though 
comforted by my elders, made up my mind to throw away my property and 
prospects, and I determined to go to that island to ascertain the truth. Then, 
though patronized by the king and loaded with all manner of wealth, I 
embarked in a ship on the sea and set out. Then a terrible pirate, in 
the form of a cloud, suddenly arose against me as I was pursuing niy 
course, and dischaiged at me pattering drops of rain, like showers of 
arrows. The contrary wind, which it brought with it, tossed my ship 
to and fro like powerful destiny, and at last broke it up. My atten- 
dants and my wealth were whelmed in the sea, but I myself, when I fell 
into the water, laid hold of a large spar.** By the help of this, which 
seemed like au arm suddenly extended to me by the Creator, 1 managed 
to reach the shore of the sea, being slowly drifted there by the wind. 
1 climbed up upon it in great affliction, exclaiming against destiny, and 
suddenly I found a little gold which had been left by accident in an 
out-of-the-way part of the shore* I sold it in a neighbouring village, 
and bought with it food and other necessaries, and after purchasing a couple 
of garments, I gradually began to get over to a certain extent the fatigue 
produced by my immersion in the sea. 

Then I wandered about, not knowing my way, separated from my be- 
loved, and I saw the ground full of lingas of S^iva formed of sand. And 
daughters of hermits were wandering about among them. And in one 
place I saw a maiden engaged in worshipping a linga, who was beautiful, 
although dressed in the garb of a dweller in the forest. 1 began to think, 
" This girl is wonderfully like my beloved. Can she be my beloved her- 
self ? But how comes it, that I am so lucky as to find her here And 
while these thoughts were passing in my mind, my right eye throbbed 
frequently, as if with joy,t and told me that it was no other than 

* Compare Book III of the novel of Achilles Tatius, c. 5. 

t Cp. Eumathius’ novel of Hysminias and Hysmino, Book IX, oh. 4. 

EtI To^ois iracriv %\aT 6 /aov 6 Kcd /jloi rh <niii€ioy &7a06v, kal rv 

irpofidbrfv/ia 8c{ic$TaToy. 

See also Theocritus III, 37. 

KAAfTM 6^$aKfji6s fiw d Sc(i4s* y* 

Avrdv; 

Whore Fritscho quotes Plant. Fsoudol. 1. 1. 105. Bnmd^in his Popular Anti- 
quities, Vol. Ill, p. 172, quotes the abovo passage from Theocritus, and a voiy apposite 
ono from Br. Nathaniel Homo’s Domonologio — “ If their cars tingle, they say they 
have some enemies abroad that doe or oro about to speako evill of them : so, if t/ieir 
right ege itehethy then it betokens joyful laughter.” 

Bartsch in his Sagen, Marchen, und Qobrauche aus Mocklonbuxg, says, Throbbing 
in tho right oyo betokens joy, in tho loft, tears,” In Norway throbbing in the right 
car is a good sign, in tho loft a bad sign (liobrecht, Zur Yolkskundo, p. 327.) ForcoUini 
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she. And I said to her, Fair one, you are fitted to dwell in a palaue, 
how comes it that you are here in the forest ?” But she gave me no 
answer. Then, through fear of being cursed by a hermit, 1 stood conceal- 
ed by a bower of creepers, looking at her with an eye that could not have 
enough. And after she had performed her worship, she went slowly away 
from the spot, as if thinking over something, and frequently turned round 
to look at me with loving eye. When she had gone out of sight, the whole 
horizon seemed to be obscured with darkness as I looked at it, and I was 
in a strange state of perturbation like the Brahmany drake at night. 

And immediately 1 beheld the daughter ' of the hermit Matanga, 
who appeared unexpectedly. She was in brightness like the sun, subject to a 
vow of cjiastity from her earliest youth, with body emaciated by penance, 
she possessed divine insight, and was of auspiciotus countenance like 
Kesignation incarnate. She said to me, ** Chandrasara^ call up all your 
patience and listen. There is a great merchant in another island named 
S'ikhara. When a lovely girl was born to him, he was told by a mendicant, 
his friend, who possessed supernatural iiisiglit. and whoso namo was Jina- 
rakshita,* ‘ You must not give away this maiden yourself, for she has 
another mother. You would commit a crime in giving her away yourself, 
such is the righteous prescription of the law.’ Since the mendicant bad 
told him this, the merchant wished to give his daughter, when she was of 
marriageable age, and you asked her hand, to you, by the agency of lior 
maternal grandtather. Then she was sent off on a voyage to her maternal 
grandfather in the island of Ceylon, but the vessel was wrecked, and 
she fell into the sea. And as she was fated not to die, a great wave 
brought her hero like destiny, and flung her up upon the shore. Just at that 
time my father, the hermit Matanga, came to the sea to bathe with his 
disciples, and saw her almost dead. He, being of compassionate nature, 
brought her round, and took her to his hermitage, and entrusted her to mo 
saying — * Yamund, you must cherish this girl.’ And because be found 
her on the shore (veld) of the sea, he called the girl, who was beloved 
by all the hermits, Vela. And though 1 have renounced the world by 
a vow of perpetual chastity, it still impedes my soul, on account of my 
a-ffection for her, in the formbf love and tenderness for offspring. And my 
mind is grieved, Chandrasara, as often as 1 look upon her, uninarried, tliough 
in the bloom of youth and beauty. Moreover she wsis your wife in a former 
life. So knowing, my son, by the power of my meditation that you had 
come here, 1 have come to meet you. Now follow me and marry that Vela, 

s. V. Salisatores quotes from Isidor. VIII, 9. Solisatorcs vocati sunt, qui diim eis 
mcmbroium qoiecunquo partes soliorint, aliquid sibi cxindc prosperuiii, seu triste 
signiflearo pnodiciint. 

* * t. c., under the protection of a Buddha. 



whom I will bestow on you. Let the sufferings, which you have both en- 
dured, produce fruits of happiness.” 

Speaking thus, the saintly woman refreshed me with her voice as with 
cloudless rain, and then she took me to the hermitage of her father, the 
great hermit Matanga. And at her request the hermit bestowed on me 
that VeU, like the hapxnriess of the kingdom of the imagination incarnate 
in bodily form. But one day, as I was living happily with Vela, I com- 
menced a splashing match with her in the water of a tank. And 1 and 
Vela, not seeing the hermit Matanga, who had come there to batlie, 
sprinkled him inopportunely with some of the water which we threw. That 
annoyed him, and he denounced a cur.se on me and iny wife, saying, “ You 
shall be separated, you wicked couple.” Then Vela clung to his knees, 
and asked him with plaintive voice to appoint a period for the duration of 
our curse, and he, after thinking, fixed its end as follows, Wlien thou 
shalt behold at a distance Naravahanadatta the future miglity emperor 
of the Vidyiidharas, who shall beat with a swift elephant a pair of fleet 
horses, then thy curse shall be at an end, and thou shalt be re-united with 
thy wife.” When the rishi Matanga had said this, he performed the cere- 
mony of bathing and other ceremonies, and went to S'vctadvipa through the 
air, to visit the shrine of Vishiiu. And Y^imuna said to me and my wife — 
“ I give younow that shoe covered with valuable jewels, whicli a Vidyadhara 
long ago obtained, when it had slipped off from S'iva’s foot, and which t 
seized in childish sport.” ^hereupon Yamuna also wont to S's'etadvipa. 
Then I having obtained my beloved, and being disgusted with dwelling in 
the forest, through fear of being separated from my wife, felt a desire to 
return to my own country. And setting out for my native land, I reached 
the shore of the sea ; and finding a trading vessel, I put my wife on board, 
and was preparing to go on board myself, when tlie wind, conspiring 
with the hermit’s curse, carried off that ship to a distance. When the ship 
carried off my wife before my eyes, my whole nature was stunned by the 
shock, and distraction seemed to have found an opening in me, and broke 
into me and robbed me of consciousness. Then an ascetic came that way, 
and seeing me insensible, be compassionately brought me round and took 
me to his hermitage. Tliere he asked me the whole story, and when he 
found out that it was the consequence of a curse, and that the curse was to 
end, be animated me with resolution to bear up. Then Tfound an excellent 
friend, a merchant, who bad escaped from his ship that had foundered in the 
sea, and I set out with him in search of my beloved. And supported by the 
hope of the termination of the curse, I wandered through many lands and 
lasted out many days, until I finally reached this city of VaWakha, and 
heard that you, the jewel of the noble family of the king of Vatsa, had come 
here. Then 1 saw you from a distance beat that pair of swift horses with 
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the female elephant, and the weight of the curse fell from me, and t felt my 
heart lightened.* And immediately I saw that dear Vela coming to fpeet 
me, whom the good merchants had brought in their ship. Then I tiras 
re-united with my wife, who had with her the jewels bestowed by Yamuna, 
and having by your favour crossed the ocean of separation, 1 came here, 
prince of Vatsa, to pay you my respects, and 1 will now set out cheerfully 
for my native land with my wife. 

When that excellent merchant Chandrasara, who had accomplished his 
object, had gone, after prostrating himself before the prince, and telling his 
story, Jiuchiradeva, pleased at beholding the greatness of his guest, was still 
more obsequious to him. And in addition to the elephant and the pair of 
horses, he gave his sister, making the duty of hospitality an excuse for 
doing so, to the prince who was captivated by her beauty. Slie was a good 
match for the prince, and her brother had long de.sircd to. bestow her upon 
him in man age. Naravahanadatta then took leave of Kuchiradeva, and 
with his new wife, the elephant, and the two horses, returned to the city of 
Kausambi. And he remained there, gladdening Ins father with his pre- 
sence, living happily with her and his other wives, of whom Madanamanchuka 
was the chief. 

♦ So Malcgia in Dio Iloiinonskindcr represents that his blind brother will bo 
freed from hia alflietion when he eomes to a place wherrj tlic hoibc Bayard is being 
ridden. (Siiurock’s Deutscho Volksbiicher, Vol. II, p. UG.) 




BOOK XII. 


CHAPTEll LXYIII. 


May Ganeia protect you, who, wlieii he sports, tln’ows up liis trunk, 
round which plays a continual swarm ot* bees, like a triumplial pillar covered 
with letters, erected on account of the overthrow of obstacles ! 

We worship S'iviv, who, though free from the hue of passion, abounds 
in colours, the skilful painter who is ever producing new and wonderful 
creations. Victorious are the arrows of the god of love, for, wlion they de- 
scend, though they are made of flowers, the thunderbolt and other weapons 
are blunted in the hands of those who bear them. 

So the son of the king of Vatsa remained in Kausambi, having obtain- 
ed wife after wife. Ilut though he had so many wives, he ever cherished 
the head queen Madanainanchuka more than his own life, as Krishna 
cherishes Kukmini. Jlut one night he saw in a dream that a heavenly 
maiden came and carried him off. And wlien he awoke, he found himself 
on a slab of the tdrkith^a gem, on the jdateau of a great hill, a place full of 
shady trees. And ho saw that maiden near him, illuininatiiig the wood, 
though it was night,* like a herb used by the god of love for bewildering 
the world. He thought that she had brought him there, and he perceived 
that modesty made her conceal her real feelings ; so the cunning prince 
pretended to be asleep, and in order to test her,* he said, as if talking in his 
sleep, “ Where are you, my dear Madaiiamanehuka ? Come and embrace 
me." When she heard it, she protited by his suggestion, and assumed the 
form of his wife, and embraced him without the restraint of modesty. 'Flien 
he opened his eyes, and beholding her in the form of his wife, he said, 
** O how intelligent you are !" and smiling threw his arms round her neck. 
Then she dismissed all shame, and exhibiting lierself in her real shape, she 

* See note in Yol. I, p. 121. So Balder is said to be so fair of coiintuiiunce. and 
bright that he shines of himself. (Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, translated by SteQy- 
brass, p. 222.) In Tennyson's Vivien we find 

A maid so smooth, so white, so wonderful. 

They said a light camo from her when nte moved." 

18 
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said — ** Receive, my husband, this maiden, who chooses you for her own.’* 
And when she said that, he married her by the Gandharva form of mar- 
riage. 

But next morning he said to her, by way of an artifice to discover her 
lineage, about which he felt curious ; “ Listen, my dear, I will tell you a 
wonderful story.” 

Storff of the jackal that woo lamed There lived in a certoin wood of 

into an dexthmd. ascetics a hermit, named Brahma- 

siddhi, who possessed by meditation supernatural power, and near bis hermit- 
age there was an old female jackal dwelling in a cave. One day it was going 
out to find food, having been unable to find any for some time on account 
of bad weather, when a male elephant, furious on account of its separation 
from its female, rushed towards it to kill it. When the hermit saw that, 
being compassionate as well as endowed with ms^ical power, ho turned the 
female jackal into a female elephant, by way of a kindness, to please both. 
Then the male elephant, beholding a female, ceased to be furious, and be- 
came attached to her, and so she escaped death. Then, as ho was roaming 
about with the jackal transformed into a female elephant, he entered a 
tank full of the mud produced by the autumn rains, to crop a lotus. He 
siink in the mud there, and could not move, but remained motionless, like 
a mountain that has fallen owing to its wings having been cut off by the 
thunderbolt. When the female elephant, that was before a jackal, saw the 
male in this distress, she went off that moment and followed another male 
elephant. Then it happened that the elephant’s own mate, that he had 
lost, came that way in search of her spouse. The noble creature, seeing 
her husband sinking in the mud, entered the mud of the tank in order to 
join him. At that moment the hermit Biabmasiddbi came that way with 
his discifdes, and was moved with pity when he saw that pair. And ho 
bestowed by his power great strength on his disciples, and made them extri- 
cate the male and female from the mud. Then the hermit went away, and 
that couple of elephants, having been delivered both from separation and 
death, roamed where they would. 

** So you see, my dear, that even animals, if they are of a noble strain, 
do not desert a lord or friend in calamity, but rescue him from it. But as 
for those which are of low origin, they are of fickler" nature, and their 
hearts are never moved by noble feelings or affection.” When the prince 
of Yatsa said this, the heavenly maiden said to him — It is so, there 
can be no doubt about this. But I know what your real object is in telling 
mo this tale *. so in return, my husband, hear this tale from me.” 

Biory of Vdmadatta and hit wickta There was an excellent Brdhman 

in £4nyakubja, named S^dradatta, 
OBsessDr of a hundred yillages» respected by the king B&hudakti. And he 
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Lad a devoted wife, named Vasiimati, and by hcv he begot a handsome 
son, named Vamadatta. Vamadatta, the darling of his father, was in- 
structed in all the sciences, and soon married a wife, of the name of S'a^i- 
prablni. In course of time his father went to heaven, and his wife followed 
him,* and the son undertook with his wife the duties of a householder. 
But without his knowledge his wife was addicted to following her lusts, 
and by some chance or other she became a witch possessed of magical 
powers, t 

One day, when the Brahman was in the king’s camp, engaged in his 
service, his paternal uncle came and said to him in secret, “ Nephew, our 
family is disgraced, for I have seen your wife in the company of 3^our cowherd. 
When Vfimadatta heard this, ho left his uncle in the camp in his stead, and 
w'cnt, with his swovd for bis only companion, back to. his own house. Ho 
went into the llower-gardcii and remained there in concealment, and in the 
night the cowherd came there. And immediately his wife came eagerly' to 
meet her paramour, with all kinds of food in her hand. After ho had 
eaten, she went off to bed with hini, and then Viimadatta rushed upon 
them with uplifted sword, exclaiming, Wretches, where are you going ?” 
When he said that, his wife rose up and said, “ Away fool,” and threw 
some dust in his face. Then Vamadatta was immediately changed from amaii 
into a buffalo, but in his new condition he still retained his memory. Then 
his wicked wife put him among the bullaloes, and maile the herdsman beat 
him with sticks.;]; 

And the cruel woman immediately sold him in his helpless bestial 
condition to a trader, who required a buffalo. The trader put a load upon 
the man, who found his treansformation to a buffalo a sore trial, and took 
him to a village near the Ganges. Ho reilocted, “ A wife of very bad 
character that enter.s unsuspected the house of a eonliding man, is never 
likely to bring him prosperit}”, an^'^ more than a snake whicli get.s into the 
female apartments.” While full of these thoughts, he was sorrowful, with 
tears gushing from his eyes, moreover he was reduced to skin and bone by 
the fatigue of carrying burdens, and in this state lie was bch(?ld by a certain 
white witch. She knew by her magic power the whole transaction, and sprink- 
ling him with some charmed water, she released him from his buffalo con- 
dition. And when he had returned to human foriu, she took him to her 
own house, and gave him her virgin daughter named Kautiinati. xVnd she 

* This probably means that sho was burnt with his corpse. 

t Bbhtlingk and Both rc.id adkuMddhiHtnnvard, 

{ Wo have had many transformations of this kind and shall have many more. 
A very amusing story of a transformation is found in Campboirs Highland Tales, 
Yol. II, p. 60 which may bo compared with this. The biter is bit as in our text, and 
in the story of Sidi Nomou in the Arahiou Nights, which closely resembles this. 
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^Ve Mm some charmed mnstard-seeds, aii»l said to him ; Sprinkle 3^0111* 
wicked former wife with those, and turn her into a mare.” Then Varna- 
datta, tiiking with him his new wife, went with the charmed mustard- seeds 
to his own house. Then he killed the herdsman, and with the mustard- 
seeds ho turned* his former wife into a mare, and tied her up in the 
stable. And in order to revenge himself,- he made it a rule to give her every 
day seven blows with a stick, before ho took any food.f 

One day, while he was living there in this wa}*^ with Kantimati, a guest 
came to his house. The guest had just sat down to his meal, when sudden- 
ly Yamadatta got up and rushed quickly out of the room without eating 
anything, because he recollected that he had not beaten his wicked wife 
with a stick that day. And after he had given his wife, in the form of a 
mare, the appointed number of blows, he came in with his mind easy, and 
took his food. Then the guest, being astonished, asked him, out of curio- 
sity, where he had gone in such a hurry, leaving his food. Thereupon 
Yamadatta told him his whole story from the beginning, and his guest 
Said to him, “ What is the use of this persistent revenge ? Petition that 
mother-in-law of yours, who first released you from your animal condition, 
and gain some advantage for yourself.” Wiien the guest gave this advice 
to Yamadatta, he approved it, and the next morning dismissed him with 
the usual attentions. 

Then that witch, his mother-in-law, suddenly paid him a visit, and he 
supplicated her persistently^to grant him a boon. The powerful witch 
instructed him and his wife in the method of gaining the life-prolonging 
charm, with the proper initiatory rites. So he went to the mountain of 
SM and set about obtaining tliat charm, and the charm, when obtained, 
appeared to him in visible shape, and gave him ■ a splendid sword. And 
when the successful Yamadatta had obtained the sword, he and his wife 
.Kantimati became glorious Yidyadharas. Then he built by bis magic 
power a splendid city on a peak of the Malaya mountain, named Kajata- 
kii^a. There, in «imc, that prince among the Yidyadharas had born to him 
by his queen an auspicious daughter, named Lalitalochana. And the mo- 
ment she was born, she was declared by a voice, that came from heaven, to 
bo destined to be the wife of the future emperor of the Yidyadharas. 

* I read kfitvd for kfrtvd, 

t Gp. tho story of tho Porter and the Ladies of Baghdad in the Arabian Nights. 
(Lane's translation, YoL I, page 129.) The bitchos are solemnly beaten in the 
Slime way as the mare in our story. They axe the sisters of the lady who boats 
them. 

X Professor Cowell informs me that there is a passage in the Simkara Dig Yijaya 
which explains this. A seer by means of this Hdjfd gains a life equivalent to XI years 
of Brahma. It seems to be a LLfe-pxolonging chann. 
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Know, my liusbaiid, tlniti I am that very Lalitalochana, .and tliai know- 
ing tUo facts by my science and being in love with you, I hjive brought you 
to this very Malaya mountain, which is my own homo.” When she had in 
these words told him her story, Naravahanadatta was much pleased, and 
entertained great respect for his new wife. And he remained there with 
her, and immediately the king of Vatsa and his entourage learnt the truth, 
by means of the supernatural knowledge of Katna2)rdbhd, and the other 
wives of N.aravahanad«atta that possessed the same powers. 


CHAPTEll LXIX. 


Then Naravahanadatta, having obtained that new bride Lalitalochand, 
sported with her on that very Malaya mount.ain, delightful on account of 
the first burst of spring, in various forest purlieus adorned with flov/ering 
trees. 

And in one grove his beloved, in the course of gathering flowers, dis- 
appe.ared out of his sight into a dense thicket, and while he w«a8 wandering 
on, he saw a great tank with clear water, that, on account of the flowers 
fallen from the trees on its bank, resembled the heaven studded with 
stars.* 

And he thought — “ I will wait until my beloved, who is gsithering 
flowers, returns to me ; and in the meanwhile 1 will bathe in this lake and 
rest for a little upon its bank.” So ho bathed and worshipped the gods, and 
then he sat down on a slab of rock in tne shade of a sandal-wood tree. 
While sitting there he thought of his beloved Mad«anamanchuka, who was so 
far off , beholding the gait of the female swans that rivalled hei's, and hearing 
the singing of the female cuckoos in the mango-creepers that equalled hors, .and 
seeing the eyes of the does that recalled hers to his mind. And as soon as 
he recollected her, the fire of love sprang up in his breast, .and tortured him 
so that he fainted ; and at that moment a glorious hermit came there to 
bathe, whose name was Fi^angajafa. He, seeing the prince in such a state, 
sprinkled him with sandal-water, refreshing as the touch of his beloved. 
Then he recovered consciousness and bowed before the hermit. But the 
hermit said to him, ** My son, in order that you may obtain your wish, 
acquire endurance. For by means of that quality every thing is acquired, 
and in order that you may understand this, come to my hermitage and 

* So one who dwelt by the castled Bhine” called the flowers, '* the stars that in 
earth's flnnament do shine.” 
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car the story oF M rii^ankadaitiA, it* you have- not already heard it. When 
the hermit lia<l said this, he ballied and took the prince to his hermitage, 
and <iuickly performed his daily prayers. And PisSangajata entertained 
him there with fruits, and ate fruits himself, and then he began to tell him 
this tale of Mrigankadatta. 

There is a city of the name of 
Story of MHgdnkadatta.^ u • i.T. ..i 

Ayodhya famous in the three worlds. 

In it there lived in old time a king named Amaradatta. He was of re- 
splendent brightness, and he had a wife named Surataprabba, who was as 
closely knit to him as the oblation to the fire.f liy her there was born to 
him a son named Mrigankadatta, who was adored for his ten million 
virtues, as bis bow w.as bent by the string reaching the notches. J 

And that young prince had ten ministers of his own, Prachandasakti 
and Sthulabahu, and Vikramakosarin, Dridhainushti, and Mcghabala and 
Blumaparakrama, and Virnalabuddhi, and V^’aghrasena and Gunakara, and 
the tenth Vichitrakatha. They were all of good birth, young, brave, and 
wise, and devoted to their master’s interests. And Mrigankadatta led 
a happy life with them in his father’s house, but he did not obtain a suit- 
able wife. 

And one day his minister Bhimaparakrama said to him in secret. — 
“ Hear, prince, what happened to me in the night. I went to sleep last 
night on the roof of the palaqe, and I saw in a dream a lion, with claws terri- 
ble as the thunderbolt, rushing upon me. I rose up, sword in hand, and 
then the lion began to flee, and I pursued him at my utmost speed. He 
crossed a river, and stuck out his long tongue § at me, and I cut it off with 
my sword. And I made use of it to cross that river, for it was as broad as 
a bridge. And thereupon the lion became a deformed giant. 1 asked him 
who he was and the giant said, ‘ 1 am a Vetala, and 1 am delighted with 
your courage, my brave fellow.’ Then I said to him, ‘ If tins is the case, 
then tell me who is to be the wife of my master Mrigankadatta.’ When I 
said tills to the Vetala, he answered, — ‘ There is in Uj jay ini a king named 
Karmasena. Ho has a daughter, who in beauty surpasses the Apsarasos, 
being, as it were, the receptacle of the Creator’s handiwork in the form of 
loveliness. Her name is S^isankavati, and she shall be his wife, and by 
gaining her, he shall become king of the whole earth.’*" When the Vetala 


* This storj'^ extends to tho end of tho book, 
t The woi*d fejan also mciins “ courage.” 

X An elaborate pun, only intolligiblo in Sanskpt. 

{ Cp. tho long black tonguo which tho horrible black man protrudes in Wirt 
Sikes's British Goblins, p. 177. In Birlingeris Aus Schwaben, Vol. I, p. 341, the 
fahremU schulvr puts out his tongue in a very uncanny maunor. 
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had saul this, he disappeared, and 1 came home ; this is wliat hap[)ened to 
me in the night, my sovereign.” 

When Mrigankadatta heard this from Bhimaparakrama, ho summoned 
all his ministers, and had it told to them, and then he said, ” Hejir, what 
I too saw in a dream ; I thought we all entered a certain wood; and in it, being 
thirsty with travelling, we reaehed with difficulty some water ; and when 
we w'ished to drink it, five armed men rose up and tried to prevent us. 
We killed them, and then in the torments of our thirst we again turned to 
drink the water, but lo ! neither the men nor the water were to be seen. 
Then we were in a miserable state ; but on a sudden wo saw the god S'iva 
come there, mounted on his bull, resplendent with the moon on his forehead ; 
we bent before him in prayer and ho dropped from his, right eye a tear- 
drop on the ground. That became a sea, and I drew from it a splendid 
pearl-necklace and fastened it round my neck. And 1 drank up that sea 
ill a human skull stained with blood. And immediately 1 awoke, and lo ! 
the night was at an end.” 

When i\l rigankadatta had described this wonderful sight that ho had 
seen in his dream, the other ministers rejoiced, but Vimalabuddhi said ; ” Vou 
are fortunate, prince, in that Siva has shewn you this favour. As you ob- 
tained the necklace and drank up tho sea, you shall without fail obtain 
S'asankavati and rule the whole earth. But the rest of the dream indicates 
some slight amount of misfortune.” When Vimalabucldhi had said this, 
Mrigankadatta again said to his ministers, “ Although the fulfilment of my 
dream will no doubt come to pass in the way which my friend Bhima- 
parakrama heard predicted by the Vetala, still I must win from that 
Karinasena, who confides in his army and his forts, his daugliter 
S^isankavati by force of policy. And the force of policy is the best instru- 
ment in all undertakings. Now listen, I will tell you a story to prove 
this.” 

Story of ling BhadrabdJm and hh There was a king in Magadha, 

clever minister, named Bhadrabahu. lie bad a minis- 

ter named Mantragupta, most sagacious of men. That king once said of 
bis own accord to that minister ; “ The king of Varanasi, named Dharma- 
gopa, has a daughter named Anangalila, tlie chief beauty of the three 
worlds. I have often asked for her in marriage, but out of hostility that 
king will not give her to mo. And ho is a formidable foe, on account of bis 
possessing an elephant named Bhadradanta. Still 1 cannot bear to live any 
longer without that daughter of his. So 1 have no measure which 1 can 
adopt in this business. Tell me, my friend, what I am to do.” When tho 
king said this, his minister answered him ; ** Why, king, do you suppose that 
courage and not policy ensures success ? Dismiss your anxiety ; I will manage 
the matter for you by my own ingenuity.” 
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So, the next day, the minister set out for Vsirunasi, disguised as a Pasu- 
pata ascetic, and he took six or sc^en companions witli him, who were 
disguised as his pupils, and they told all the people, who came together 
from all quai'ters to adore him, that he possessed supernatural powers. 
Then, as he was roaming about one night to dnd out some means of accom- 
plishing his object, he saw in the distance the wife of the keeper of the 
elephants leave her house, going along quickly through fear, escorted in 
some direction or other by three or four armed men. He at once said to 
himself, “ Surely this lady is eloping somewhere, so I will see where she is 
going.” So he followed her with his attendants. And he observed from 
a distance the house into which she went, and then he returned to his own 
lodging. And the next day, as the elephant-keeper was wandering [ibout in 
search of his wife, who had gone off with his wealth, the minister contrived 
to send his own followers to meet him. They found that he had just 
swallowed poison because he could not find his wife, and they counteracted 
by their knowledge the efPect of the poison, pretending that they did it 
out of pure co'rnpassion. And they said to him ; ” Como to our teacher, for 
he is a seer and knows every thing and so they brought him to the 
minister. And the elephant-keex)er fell at the feet of the minister, who 
was rendered more majestic by the insignia of his vow, and asked bim for 
news of his wife. The minister pretended to meditate, and after a time 
told him the place where she was taken by the strange men at night, with 
all the signs by which he mi^ht recognise it. Then the elephant-keeper 
bowed again before him, and went with a host of policemen and surrounded 
that place. And he killed those wicked men who had carried o£E his wife, 
and recovered her, together with her ornaments and his wealth. 

And the next day he went and bowed before, and praised that supposed 
seer, and invited him to an entertainment. And as the minister did not 
wish to enter a house, and said that he must eat at night, he made aii 
entertainment for liim at nightfall in the elephant-stables. So the minister 
went there and feasted with his followers, taking with him a concealed 
serpent, that he had by means of a charm got to enter the hollow of a bamboo. 
Then the elephant- keeper went away, and while the others were asleep, 
the minister introduced, by means of tlic bamboo, the serpent into 
the ear of the elephant Bhadradanta, while it was asleep, .and ho spent the 
night there, and in the morning went back to Magadha his native land ; 
but the elephant died from the bite of the snake. 

When the clever minister returned, having smitten down the elephant 
as if it were the pride of that king Dbarmagopa, the king Bhadrabahu 
was id ecstasies. Then he sent off an ambassador to Varanasi to ask for 
the hand of Anangalih&. The king, who was helpless from the loss of his 
oiophant, gave her to him ; for kings, who know times and soasonsi bend 
like canes, if it is expedient to do so. 
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" So, hj the sagacity of that minister Mantragupta, the king Bhadra^ 
bahu obtained Anangalild. And in the same way I must obtain that wife 
by wisdom/’ When Mfigankadatta said this, his minister Vichitrakatha 
said to him— “ You will succeed in all by the favour of S^iva which was 
promised j’^ou in a dream. What will not the effective favour of the gods 
accomplish ? Hear in proof ^f it the story I am now going to tell.” 

Storj/ of Pi^Bhkardksha and Vinayava- There was in tlie city of 'Taksha- 

6ild a king of the name of Bhadraksha. 
He, desiring a son, was worshipping Lakshmi every day with one hundred 
and eight wliite lotuses upon a sword. One day, as the king was worshij)- 
ping her without breaking silence, he happened to count the lotuses mentally, 
and fouled tluit there was one missing. He then gave the goddess the lotus 
of hi3 lieart spitted on the sword, and she was pleased and granted him a 
boon that would ensure his having a son that would rule the whole earth. 
And she healed the wound of the king and disappeared. Then there was 
born a son to the king by hi.s queen, and he possessed all the auspicious 
marks. And the king called him Pushkardksha, because he obtained him 
by the gift of the lotus of his heart. And when the son, in course of 
time, grew up to manhood, Bhadraksha anointed him king, as he possessed 
great virtues, and himself repaired to the forest. 

Pushkaraksha, for his part, having obtained the kingdom, kept wor- 
shipping S'iva every day, and one day at the end of his worship, he asked him 
to bestow on him a wife. Then ho heard a voice come from heaven, saying, 

” My son, thou shalt obtain all thy desire.” Then ho remained in a 
happy state, as he had now a good hope of success. And it happened that 
one day he went to a wood inhabited by wild beasts, to amuse himself with 
bunting. There he saw a camel about to eat two snakes entwined together, 
and in bis grief he killed the camel. Tbo camel immediately became a 
Yidyadhara, abandoning its camel body, and being pleased said to Pushka- 
rdksha ” You have done me a benefit. So hear what I have to tell you.” 

Stars, of the birth of Vim^ooati. ,, ** Vidya- 

dhara named Kaiikumalin. And a 

beautiful maiden of the Vidyadbara race, named Taravali, who admired 
good looks, saw him and fell in love with him, and chose him for her 
husband. And then her father, angry because they had married without 
consulting anything but their own inclination, laid on them a curse that 
would separate them for some time. Then the couple, Taravali and Itan- 
kumalin, sported, with ever-growing love, in various regions belonging to 
them. 

But one day, in consequence of that curse, they lost sight of one 
another in a wood, and were separated. Then Tar&vali, in her search fur 
•her husband, at last reached a forest on the other side of the western sea, 

19 
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iiibabiteJ by a hermit of Hupcrnatural powers. There she saw a largo 
jatnhn-ivQQ in flower, which seemed compassionately to console her with tho 
sweet buzzing of its bees. And she took tho form of a bee, and sat down 
on.it to rest, and began to drink the honey of a flower. And immediately 
she saw her husband, from whom she had been so long separated, como 
tlicre, and she bedewed that flower with a tear of joy. And she abandoned 
the body of a bee, and went and united herself to her husband Kankuinalin, 
who bad come there in search of her, as the moonlight is united to the 
moon. 

Then she went with him to his home : but from tho janibu-^[o\7Qv be- 
dewed witli her tear a fruit was produced.* And in course of time a maiden 
was produced inside the fruit. Now once on a time tlic hermit, wlm was 
named V'^ijitasu, was wandering about in search of fruits and roots, and 
oamo there, and that fruit, being ripe, fell from the jamhtt>-ivQQ and broke, 
and a lioavenly maiden came out of it, and respectfully bowing, saluted tho 
feet of tliat liennit. That hermit, who possessed divine insight, when bo 
behold her, at once knew her true history, and being astonished, took her 
to his hermitage, and gave her the name of Vinayavati. Tlion in course of 
time slie grew u}) to womanhood in his hermitage, and I, as I was roam- 
ing in the air, saw her, and being infatuated by pride in my own good 
looks and by love, I went to her, and tried to carry her off by force against 
her will. At that moment the hermit Vijatasu, who heard her cries, came 
in, and denounced this curse ttpon me, “ O thou whose whole body is full of 
pride iu tliy beauty, become an ugly camel. But when thou shalt be slain by 
king Pushkaraksha, thou shalt be released from thy curse. And he shall bo 
the husband of this Vinayavati.” 

^ “ WheYi cursed in those words by the hermit I became a camel on this 

earth, and now, thanks to you, my curse is at an end ; so go to that forest 
on the other side of the western sea, named Surabhimdruta, and obtain for 
a wife that heavenly creature, who would make S^ri herself lose all pride in 
her own beauty.” When the heavenly Vidyadhara had said this to Pushka- 
raksha, he flew up to tho sky. 'Then Pushkaraksha returned to his city, 
and entrusted his kingdom to his ministers, and mounting his horse, went 

• Cp. lialston's Russian Folk-Tnlcs, p. 16, Giles’s Strange Stprios from a Chinese 
Studio, p. 204, and the classical legend of tho birth of Adonis. A similar story will 
be found in Lichrcclit, Zur Yolkskunde, p. 306. In Bernhard E. Schmidt’s Grie- 
chische Marchen, No. 6, three maidens come out of a citron, and one of them again 
out of a rosebush. For other parallels see the Notes to No. XXI, in Hiss Stokes’s 
Indian Fairy Talcs. Cp. also Das Rosmarinstrauchloin in Kaden’s Untor den Oliven* 

baumcn, (Stories from the South of Italy), p. 10. In tho 40th Story of the Pentamo- 
rone of Basilc a fairy comes out of a citron. The word I havo translated ** tear” is in 
Uie piigiiud v(rya. 
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off alone at night. And at last he reached the shore of the western sea, 
and there he reflected, “ How shall I cross over this sea ?** Then he saw 
there an empty temple of Durga, and he entered it, and bathed, and wor- 
shipped the goddess. And he found there a lyre, which had been deposited 
there by some one, and he devoutly sang to it in honour of the goddess 
songs composed by himself. And then he lay down to sleep there. And 
the goddess was so pleased with his lyric worship, that in the night she had 
him conveyed across the sea by her attendant demons, while he was 
asleep. 

Then he woke up in the morning on the other side of the soa, and saw 
himself no longer in the temple of Durga, but in a wood. And ho rose 
up in astonishment, and wandered about, and beheld a hermitage, which 
seemed ^o bow before him hospitably by means of its trees weighed down 
with fruit, and to utter a welcome with the music of its birds. So ho 
entered it, and saw a hermit surrounded by his pupils. And the king 
approaeliod the berinit, and bowed at his feet. The hermit, who possessed 
supernatural insight, received him hospitably and said to him ; “ King 
Pushkaraksha, Viiiayavati, for whom you have come, has gone out for a 
moment to fetch firewood, so wait a little : you shall to-day marry her 
who was your wife in a former life.” Then Pushkaraksha said to himself — 
“ liravo ! this is that very hermit Vi jitasu, and this is that very wood, no 
doubt the goddess has had mo carried across the ocean. But this that the 
hermit tolls mo is strange, that she was my wife in a previous state of 
existence.” TJien he asked the hermit in his joy the following question, 
“ Tell me, reverend sir, how was she my wife before ?” Then the hermit 
said, “Listen, if you feel curious on the point.” 

The adventures of Pushkaraksha and There was in ol5 time a mer- 

Vinapavati in a former life. chant in Tamralipti, named Dharma- 

sena, and he had a beautiful wife named Vidyullekha. As it happened, he 
was robbed by bandits and wounded with weapons by them, and longing 
for death, he went out with his wife to enter the fire. And the two saw 
suddenly a beautiful couple of swans coming through the air. Then they 
entered the fire, and died with their minds fixed on those swans, and so the 
husband and wife were horn in the next birth as swans. 

Now, one day in the rains, as they were in their nest in a date-palm- 
tree, a storm uprooted the tree and separated them. The next day the 
storm was at an end, and the male swan went to look for his female, hut 
he could not find her in the lakes or in any quarter of the sky. At last 
he went, distracted with love, to the Manasa lake, the proper place for swans 
at that season of the year, and another female swan, that he mot on the 
way, gave him hopes that he would find her there. There lie found his 
fe mal e, aud he spent the rainy season there, and then he went to a niouii- 
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tain-peak to enjoy himself with her. There his female was shot by a 
fowler ; when ho saw that, he flew away distracted with fear and grief. 
The fowler went off, taking with him the dead female swan, and on the 
way ho saw many armed men at a distance, coming towards him, and ho 
thought that they would perhaps take the bird from him, so he cut some 
g^ss with his knife, and covering up the bird with that, left her on the 
ground. After the men had gone, the fowler returned to take the female 
swan. Hut it happened that among the grass which he had cut was a 
herb, which possessed the power of raising the dead to life. By means 
of the juice of this herb the female swan was restored to life, and before his 
eyes she flung off the grass, and flew up into the sky, and disappeared. 

But in the meanwhile the male swan went and settled on the shore of 
a lake among a flock of swans, distracted with grief at seeing his mate in 
this state.* Immediately a certain fisherman threw a net, and caught all 
those birds, and thereupon sat down to take his food. Then the female 
swan came there in search of her husband, and found him caught in the 
net, and in her grief she cast her eyes in every direction. Then she saw 
on the bank of the lake a necklace of gems, which a certain person, who 
had gone into the water to bathe, had laid on top of his clotlies. She went 
.and carried off the necklace without that person seeing her do it, aiid sho 
flew gently through the air past the fisherman, to shew him the necklace* 
The fisherman, when he saw the female swan with the necklace in her beak, 
left the net full of birds, an^ ran after ber, stick in hand. But tlie female 
swan deposited the necklace upon tho top of a distant rock, and the fisher- 
man proceeded to climb up the rock to get the necklace. Wlien the female 
swan saw that, sho went and struck in the eye with her beak a monkey 
that was asleep on a tree, near where her husband lay caught in the net. 
The monkey, being terrified by the blow, fell on the net and tore it, and so 
all the swans erica{»od from it. Then the couple of swans were re-united, 
and they told one another their adventures, and in their joy amused them- 
selves as they would. Tho fisherman, after getting the necklace, came back 
to fetch the birds, and the man whose necklace had been taken away, met 
him as he was looking for it, and as the fact of the fisherman’s being in 
possession of the necklace was revealed by his fear, he recovered it from 
him and cut off his right hand with his sword. And the two swans, shel- 
tering tbcinselvos under one lotus by way of umbrella, rose up in tho 
middle of the day from tho lake and roameil in the sky. 

And soon the two birds reached the bank of a river haunted by a cer- 
tain hermit, who was employed in worshipping S'iva. Then the couple of 
swans were shot through with one arrow by a fowler, os they were flying 
along, and fell together to the earth. And the lotus, which they had used 
* Dr. Kern conjoctures miin. 
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as an umbrella, fell on the top of a linga of S'lva, while the hermit was 
engaged in worship. Then the fowler, seeing them, took the male swan for 
himself, and gave the female swan to the hermit, who offered it to S'iva.* 

" Now you, Pushkaraksha, were that very male swan ; and by the virtue 
of that lotus, which fell on the top of the linga, you have been now born in 
a royal family. And that female swan has been bom in a family of Vidya- 
dharas as Vinayavati, for S'iva was abundantly worshipped with her flesh. 
Thus Vinayavati was your wife in a former birth.” When the hermlu Yijitdsu 
said this to Pushkaraksha, the king asked him another question ; How comes 
it, hermit, that the entering the fire, which atones for a multitude of sins, 
produced in our case the fruit of birth in the nature of a bird P Thereupon 
the hermit replied, ** A creature receives the form of that which it was 
contemplating at the moment of death.” 

Por 

Ujjayinia 

name of Ldva^yamanjari, who observed a vow of perpetual chastity ; she 
once saw a Brahman youth of the name of Kamalodaya, and her mind 
was suddenly attracted to him, and she was consumed with the fire of love, 
but she did not abandon her vow. She went to the shore of the Gandhn. 
vati, and abandoned her life in a holy place, with her thoughts intently 
fixed on his love. 

But on account of that intent meditation she was born in the next 
birth as a hetcsrx*j of the name of Bupavati, in a town named Ekalavya. 
However, owing to the virtue of her vow and of the holy bathing-place, she 
remembered her former birth, and in conversation she related that secret of 
her former birth to a Brahman named Chodakannia, who was always engaged 
in muttering prayers, in order to cure him of his exclusive devotion to 
muttering, and at last, though she was a 1iet(Bra^ as her will was purified, 
she attained blessedness. 

“ So, king, you see that a person attains similarity to that which ho 
thinks of. Having said this to the king, the hermit dismissed him to 
bathe, and he himself performed his midday ablutions.” 

But the king Pushkaraksha went to the bank of the river, that flowed 
through the forest,* and saw Vinayavati there gathering flowers. Her 
body gleamed as if she were the light of the sun, come to visit the 
wood out of curiosity, as it had never been able to penetrate its thickets. 
Bethought to himself, Who can this be P” And she, as she was 
sitting in conversation with her maid, said to her ; ” My friend, the 
Yidyddhara, who wished long ago to carry me off, came here to-day 
released from his curse,, and announced the arrival of my husband.” When 
the friend heard that, she answered the hermit-maiden ; ** It is true, for 

^ In Bengal no aaoiifices arc offered to B'iva at ttie preseiit day. 


there w(m in the city of 
holy Brahman virgin of the 
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this morning the hermit Yijitdsu laid to hie pupil M unjakete ; * Oo and 
bring here quickly Tdrdvali and Bankumdlin, for to-day will certainly 
take place the marriage of their daughter Yinayavati to king Puehkardkaha.’ 
When Hiinjake^ receired thia order from hie teacher^ he said/* I obey/ 
and etarted on hie journey. So come, my friend, let ue now go to the 
hermitage.*’ 

When ehe aaid thia, Yinayarati departed, and Pushkardkeha heard the 
whole oonTereation from a diatance without being seen. And the hing 
returned quickly to the hermitage of 'l^jitdau, after he had plunged in the 
river, ae if to cool the burning heat of love. There Tdrdvaliand Bankumdlin, 
who had arrived, honoured him when he bent before them, and the hermite 
gathered round him. Then, on an altar-platform illuminated by the great 
hermit Yijitdau with hia auateritiea, aa if by a second fire in human form, 
BankumdUn gave that Yinayavati to the king, and he bestowed on him 
at the same time a heavenly chariot, that would travel in the sky. And 
the great hermit Yijitdsu conferred on him thb boon ; “ Buie, together 
with her, the earth with its four seas.** 

Then, with the permission of the hermit, the king Pushkardksha took 
hia new wife with* him, and mounted that heavenly chariot that travelled 
through the air, and, crossing the sea, went quickly to his own city, being 
like the rising of the moon to the eyes of his subjects. 

And then he conquered the earth and became emperor of it by virtue 
of his chariot, and lived a long time in enjoyment with Yinayavati in his 
own capital. ^ 

** So a task, which is very difficult in itself, succeeds in this world, if the 
gods are propitious, and so, king, you may be certain that your enterprise 
also will succeed soon by the favour of the god S^iva, promised you in a 
dream.’* 

When Mpgdnkadatta had heard this romantic story from his minister, 
being very eager to obtain S'addnkavati, he made up his mind to go to 
Ujjayini with his ministers. 


CHAPTEB LXX. 

»•-- 

Accordingly Mpgdnkadatta, being desirous tc obtain S'a^nkavati the 
daughter of king Karmasena, who had been described by the Yetdla, planned 
with his ministers to leave his city secretly, disguised as a Pd^upata ascetic, 
in order to travel to Ujjayini. And the prince himself directed his minis- 
ter Bbimapardkrama to bring the necessary staves like bed-posts, the skulls, 
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and 80 on. And the head minister of the king his father found out, by 
means of a spy, that Bhimaparakrama had collected all these things in his 
house. And at that time it happened that Mfigdnkadatta, while walking 
about on the top of his palace, spit down some betel-juice. And as* ill- 
luck would hare it, it fell on the head of his father’s minister, who 
happened to be walking below, unseen by the prince.* But the minister, 
knowing that Mfigdnkadatta had spit down that betel-juice, bathed, and 
laid up in, his heart a grudge against Mpginkadatta on account of the 
insult. 

Now it happened th’at the next day king Amaradatta, the father of 
Mriginkadatta, had an attack of cholera, and then the minister saw his 
chance, and, after imploring an assurance of safety, he said in secret to the 
king, who was tortured with his sudden attack of disease, The fact is, 
my sovereign, your son Mfigankadatta has begun incantations against you 
in the house of Bliimaparikrama, that is why you aro suffering. 1 found it 
out by means of a spy, and the thing is obvious for all to see, so banish 3'our 
son from your realm and your disease from your body at the same time.” 
When the king heard that, he was terrified, and sent his own general to 
the house of Bhimapardkrama, to investigate the matter. And he found 
the hair, and the skulls, and other articles, f and immediately brought 
those very things and shewed them to the king. And the king in his anger 
said to the general, ” That son of mine is conspinng against me, because he 
wishes to reign himself, so expel him from the kingdom this very moment 
without delay, together with his ministers.” For a confiding;^ king never 
sees through the wicked practices of his ministers. So the general went 
and communicated that order of the king’s, and expelled Mfig^nkadatta 
from the city, together with his ministers. § 

Then Mfigaiikadatta was delighted at having obtained his object, and 
he worshipped Gane^, and mentally took a humble leave of his parents, 
and started off. And after they had gone a great distance from the town 
of Ayodhyd, the prince said to Fracha^d^^^hti and the other nine ministers 
who were travelling with him, There is here a great king of the Kirdtas, 
named S'aktirakshita ; he is a student in the sciences, observing a vow of 
chastity, and he is a friend of mine from childhood. For, when his father 
was long ago captured in battle, he sent him here to be imprisoned as a 

* Cp. ^ The Story of the First boyal Mondicant^** Lane’s Arabian Nights, Vol. I, 

p. 186 . 

t I follow the Sanskrit. College MS. which'reads keiakapdlddi ; perhaps for ktim 
wo diould rood veSa The skulls have been montioned boforo. 

{ For dhagto 1 road si’fosffo. Perhaps wo ought to read f. r., sick, ill. 

f The wanderings of Heraog Ernst are brought about in a very similar manner. 
{Bee Simrock’s Beutsohe Vdiksbiioher, VoL 111, p. 27S)« 
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lubstituie for himself, in order to obtain bis own release. And when his 
father died, his relations by the father’s side rose against him, and at 
my Instigation my father established him on the throne of his father with 
a military force. So let us go to him, my f liends, and then we will travel 
on to Ujjayini, to find that S'a^&nkavati.*’ 

When he said this, all the ministers exclaimed, “ So be it,” and he 
set out with them and reached in the evening a great wilderness. It was 
devoid of trees and water, and it was with difficulty that at last he found 
a tank, with one withered tree growing upon its banks. There he performed 
the evening ceremonies, and drank water, and being fatigued, he went to 
sleep with his ministers under that dry tree. And in the night, which was 
illuminated by the moon, he woke up, and saw that the tree first.put forth 
abundance of leaves, then of flowers, then of fruit. And when he saw its 
ripe fruit falling, lie immediately woke up his ministers, and pointed out 
that marvel to them. Then they were astonished, and as they were 
hungry, he and they ate the delicious fruits of that tree together, and 
after they had eaten them, the dry tree suddenly became a young Brahman, 
before the eyes of them all. ^ And when Mfigankadatta questioned him, 
he told his tale in the following words. 


Storyi of S^rutadhi. 


There was an excellent Brahman 
in Ayodbyd named D^madhi. I am 
his son, and my name is SVutadbi. And once in a time of famine he was 
wandering about with me^ and he reached this place almost dead. Here he 
got flve fruits which some one gave him, and though he was exhausted 
with hunger, he gave three to me, and set aside two for himself. Then he 
went into the water of the lake to bathe, and in the meanwhile 1 ate aU 
the five fruits, and pretended to be asleep. He returned after bathing, and 
beholding me cunningly lying here as motionless as a log, he cursed me, 
saying, “ Become a dry tree here on the bank of the lake. And on moon- 
light nights floweto and fruit shall spring from you, and when once on a 
time you shall have refreshed guests with fruits, you shall be delivered 
from your curse.”* As soon as my father had pronounced this curse on me, 

1 became a dry tree, but mow that you have tasted my fruit, I have been • 
delivered from the curse, after endurmg it for a long time. 

After S'rutadhi had related his own history, he asked Mfig&nkadatta 
for his, and he told it him. Then S rutadhi, who hfKd no relations, and 
was' well-read in policy, asked Mfigdnkadatta to permit him, as a favour, 
to attach himself to his service. So, after he had spent the night in this 
way, Mrig&nkadatta set put next morning with hlc ministers. And in 
the course of his journey he came to a forest named Karimapdita. There 


• Compare the myths of Attis and Cypariasus. 
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he saw five wild looking men with long hair, who aroused his wonder 
Then the five men came and respectfully addressed him as follows : 

We were born in the city of Kdii as Brahmans who lived by keeping 
cows. And dunng a famine we came from that country, where the grass was 
scorched by drought, with our cows, to this wood which .abounds in grass. 
And here we found an elixir in the form of the water of a tank, continually 
flavoured with the three kinds of fruits* that drop from, the trees growing 
on its bank. And five hundred years have passed over our heads in this 
uninhabited wood, while we have been drinking this water and the milk 
of cows. It is thus, prince, that we have become such as you see, and 
now destiny has sent you to us as guests, so come to our hermitage.” 

When thus invited by them, Mrigdnkadatta went with them to their 
hermitage, taking his companions with him, and spent the day there living 
on milk. And he set out from it in the morning, and in course of time he 
reached the country of the Kiratas, seeing other wonderfuL sights on the 
way. And he sent on S'rutadhi to inform his friend S'aktirakshita, the king 
of the Kiratas, of his arrival. When the sovereign of the Kiratas heard 
of it, he went to meet M^igankadatta with great courtesy, and conducted 
him with his ministers into his city Mfigankadatta told him the cause 
of his arrival, and remained there for some days, being entertained by him. 
And the prince arranged that S'aktirakshita should be ready to assist liiin 
in his undertaking when the proper time came, and then he set out, on an 
auspicious d<ay, for Uj jay inf, with his eleven companions, having been capti- 
vated by S'a^dnkavati. 

And as he went along, he reached an uninhabited forest and saw 
standing under a tree an ascetic, with ashes on his body, a deer-skin, 
and matted hair. So he went up to him, with his followers, and said to 
him ; “ Reverend sir, why do you live alone in this forest in which there 
is no hermitage ?” Then the hermit answered him, “ I am a pupil of 
the great sage named S'uddhakirti and I know innumerable spells. Once 
on a time I got hold of a certain Kshatriya boy with auspicious marks, and 
I exerted all my diligence to cause him to be possessed, while alive, by a spirit, 
and, when the boy was possessed, I questioned him, and he told me of 
many places for potent drugs* and liquors, and then said this; * There is 
in this Vindhya forest in the northern quarter a solitary nio^a-tree, and 
under it there is a great palace of a snake-king.f In the middle of the 

* Triphald according to Professor Monier Williams means the three myrobalans, 
t. 0 .. the fruits of Terminalia Chcbula, T. Bellerica, and Phyllanthus Emblica ; also the 
three fragrant fruits, nutmeg, areca-nut, and cloves ; also the three sweet fruits, gprape, 
pomegranate and date. The first intorpreiation seems to be tho one usually accepted 
by the Paii^dlts of Bengal. 

t t . 0 ., Ndga a kind oi snake demon. See Ralston s Russian Folk-Tales, page 65, 
• 20 
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its water is oonoealed with moistened dust, but it dan be discovered by 
the couples of swans sporting there together with the water-cranes.* 
There dwells a mighty chief of the snakes, named Pdrivatdksha. and he 
obtained a matchless sword from the war of the gods and Asuras, named 
Vaiddryakdnti ; whatever man obtains that sword will become a chief of 
the Siddhas and roam about unconquered, and that sword can only be ob<- 
tained by the aid of heroes.’ When the possessed boy bad said this, I dis« 
missed him. Sol have wandered about over the earth desirous to obtain that 
sword, and oaring for nothing else, but, as I have not been able to find men 
to help me, in disgust 1 have come here to die.” When If riginkadatta 
heard the ascetic say this, he said to him, ” I and my ministers will help 
you.” The ascetic gladly accepted his offer, and went with hingi and his 
followers, by the help of an ointment rubbed on the feet, to the dwelling- 
place of that snake. There he found the sign by which it could be re- 
cognised, and he placed there at night Mfigdnkadatta and his companions, 
duly initiated, fixed with spells ; and throwing enchanted mustard-seed he 
cleared the water from dust, and began to offer an oblation with snake- 
subduing spe^. And he conquered by the power of his spells the impedi- 
ments, such as earthquakes, clouds, and so on. Then there came out from 
that aioika-tree a heavenly nymph^ as it were, murmuring spells with the tink- 
ling of her jewelled ornaments, and approaching the ascetic she pieirced his 
soul with a sidelong glance of love. And then the ascetic lost his self- 
command and forgot his spells ; and the shapely fair one, embracing him, 
fiung from his hand the vessel of oblation. And then the snake P&rdva- 
tiksha had gained his opportunity, and he came out from that palace 
like the dense cloud of the day of doom. Then the heavenly nymph 
vanished, and the ascetic beholding the snake terrible with flaming eyes, 
roaring horribly, died of a broken heart. 

l^en be was destroyed, the snake laid aside his awful form, and 
cursed Myig&nkadatta and his followers, for helping the ascetic, in the follow, 
ing words, ^ Slpce you did what was qujte unnecessary after all coming here 
with this man, you shall be for a certain time separate from one another.” 
Then the snake disappeared, and all of them at the same time had their eyes 
dimmed with darkness, and were deprived of the power of hearing sounds. 
And they immediately went in different directions, separated from one 
another by the power of the curse, though they kept looking for one 
another and calling to one another. And whan the delusioh of the night 

Weckanstedt^s Wendisohe M ii i dien, pp. 400—409, Pkyin und Boom, Byrisoho Mftrohsn, 
pp. 100, 101. The’swoid wiUi a name may remind reader of Balmaag, Ibmalibair, 
Duniidal Ao. 

• The Banskrit Collega MS. reads perhaps Ibr idsiOe i diwe e ijt i, 

^th the water-cranes. 
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WM an end, Mfiginkadatt$ fotmd hioMelf roaming about in the wood 
without bia ministen. 

Andy after two or three months had passedy the Brihman S^rutiflhiy 
who was looking for himy suddenly fell in with him. Mrigdnkadatta re« 
oeived him kindljy and ashed for news of hb ministersy whereupon S'rutadhi 
fell at his feet weeping, and consoled him, and said to him, I have not seen 
them, prince, but I know they will go to Ujjayini, for that is the place we all 
have to go to.’* With these and similar speeches he urged the prince to 
go there, so Mfigdnkadatta set out with him slowly for UjjajinL 

And after he had journeyed a few days, he found bis own minister 
Vimalabuddhi who suddenly came that way. When the minister saw him, 
he bowed before him with eyes filled with tears at seeing him, and the 
prince embraced him, and making him sit down, he asked him for tidings 
of the other ministers. Then 'Vimalabuddhi said to that prince, who was 
so beloved by his servants, ** 1 do not know, king, where each of them 
has gone in consequence of the curse of the snake. But hear how I know 
that you will find them again.” 

The adventurti of Vimaiabuddhi after When the snake cursed me, I 

hewaeeeparatedfrom tkepriaee. was carried far away by the curse, 

and wandered in the eastern part of the forest. And being fatigued, I 
was taken by a ceviban kind person to the hermitage of a certain hermit, 
named Brahmada^din. There my fatigue was removed by the fruits and 
water which the sage gave me, and, roaming away far from the hermitage, I- 
saw a vast cave. 1 entered it out of curiosity, and 1 saw insidO it a palace 
made of jewels, and I began to look into the palace through the lattice- 
windows. And lo I there was in it a woman causing to revolve a wheel with 
bees, and those bees made some of them for a bull, and others for a donkey, 
both which creatures were standing there. And some, drank the foam of 
milk sent forth by the bull, and others the foam of blood sent forth by the 
donkey, and became white and black, according to the colour of the two 
objects on which they settled ; and then thhy all turned into spiders. And 
the spiders, which were of two different colours, made two different-coloured 
webs with their excrements. And one set of webs was hung on wholesome 
flowers, and the other on poisonous flowena And the spiders, that were 
clingmg to thoM webs as they pleased, were bitten by a great snake which 
came there, having two mouths, one white, and .the other black. Then the 
woman put them in varbus pitchers, but they got out again, and began to 
occupy the same webs again respectively. Then those, that wereon the webs 
. attached to the pmsonous flowers, began to ciy out| owing to the violence of 
the poison. And thereupon the others^ that were on the other webs, began 
to ery out ilso. But tlia hoise interrupted the meditaition of acertaiu merci- 
^fttl ascetic who Was there, ifiim discharged flreat the webs. Xhen the webi^ 



in which the spiders were entangled, were burnt up, and the spiders entered a 
hollow coral rod, and disappeared in a gleaming light at the top of it. In 
the meanwhile the woman disappeared with her wheel, her bull, and her 
donkey. 

'When I had seen this, I continued to roam about there in a state of 
astonishment ; and then I saw a charming lake, which seemed by means 
of its lotuses, round which bees hummed, to summon me thither to look 
at it. And while I sat on the bank and looked at it, I beheld a great wood 
inside the water, and in the wood was a hunter, and the hunter had got 
hold of a lion’s cub with ten arms which he brought up, and then banished 
from the wood in anger, on the ground that it was disobedient.* The. lion 
then heard the voice of a lioness in a neighbouring wood, and wiis going 
in the direction of the sound, when his ten arms were scattered by a whirl- 
wind. Then a man with a protuberant belly came and restored his arms 
as they were before, and he went to that forest in search of the lioness. 
He endured for her sake much hardship in that other forest, and at 
last obtained her whom he had had for a wife in a former state, and with her 
returned to his own forest. And when the hunter saw that lion return 
with his mate to the forest, which ^as his hereditary abode, f he resigned it 
to him and departed. 

When 1 had seen this, 1 returned to the hermitage and described both 
those very wonderful spectacles to Brahmadandin. And that hermit, who 
knows the past, present, and future, kindly said to me, ** You are fortunate ; 
S'iva has shewn you all this by way of favour. That woman, whom you 
saw' is Illusion, and the wheel which she caused to revolve, is the wheel of 
mundane existence, and the bees are living creatures. And the bull and the 
donkey are respectively symbols of Bighteousness and Unrighteousness, 
and the foam of milk and the foam of blood discharged by them, to which 
the bees repaired, are typical of good and evil actions. And they acquired 
properties arising from the things on which they respectively settled, and 
became spiders of t^o kinds, white and foul respectively ; and then with 
their energy, which was symbolized by excrement, they produced entangling 
nets of two kinds, such as offspring and so on, which were attached to 
wholesome and poisonous flowers, which signify happiness and misery. 
And while clinging each to its own web, they were bitten by a snake, 
typical of Death, with its two mouths, the white set with the white mouth 
symbolical of good fortune, the other with the black mouth symbolical of 
evil fortune. 

Then that female, typifying Illusion { plunged them into various wombs 

^ And^ata is a misprint for andffotta. 

f I read kfilanumdirMn with the MS. in the Sanskrit College. 

t 1. MayA 
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typified by the jara, and they again emerged from them, and assuming 
forms white and black, corresponding to what they had before, they fell 
into entangling webs, which are symbolical of sons and other worldly con- 
nexions, resulting in happiness and misery. Then the black spiders, en- 
tangled in their webs, being tortured by the poison, symbolical of pain, 
began in their affliction to invoke the supreme lord as their help. When 
the white spiders, who were in their own webs, perceived that," they also 
became averse to their state, and began to invoke that same lord. Then 
the god, who was present in the form of an ascetic, awoke from his trance, 
and consumed all their entangling webs with the fire of knowledge. Ac- 
cordingly they ascended into the bright coral tube, typical of the orb of the 
sun, and reached the highest home, which lies above it. And then Illusion 
vanishecl, with the revolving wheel of births, and with her ox, and her ass, 
typical of Bightcousness and Unrighteousness. 

Even thus in the circle of existence revolve creatures, fair and foul 
according to their actions, and they are liberated by propitiating S^iva ; and 
this spectacle has been shown to you by S^iva to teach you this lesson, and 
to put an end to your delusion. As for that sight which you saw in the 
water of the tank, this is the explanation of it. The holy god produced 
this apparent reflection in the water, in order to teach you what was destin- 
ed to befall Mfigdnkadatta. For he may be compared to a young lion- 
whelp, and he was brought up with ten ministers round him resembling ten 
arms, and he was banished in anger by his father, (typified by the hunter) 
from his native land, typified by the forest : and on hearing the report of 
S^asdnkavati, (who may be compared to a lioness,) coming from the 
land of Avanti, (symbolized by the other wood,*) he made towards her, 
and the wind which stripped him of his arms is the curse of the snake, 
which separated him from his ministers. Then Yindyakaf appeared as 
a man with a pendulous belly, and restored to him his arms, (that is 
to say, his ministers,) and so he recovered his former condition. Then 
he went and after enduring great hardship, obtained from another 
place the lioness, (that is 9a^nkavati,) and returned. And when the 
hunter, (that is bis father,) saw him coming near with his wife, having 
swept away the obstacles which his foes put in bis way,:^ he resigned to 
him the whole of his forest, (that is his kingdom,) and retired to a grove 
of ascetics. Thus has S'iva shewn you the future as if it had already taken 
place. So you may be sure, your master will recover you, his ministers, 
and obtain his wife and his kingdom.” When the excellent hermit had 
thus instructed me, I recovered hope and left that hermitage, and travel- 

* For vanoptmdm 1 ooigectare vantpamdt. 

t •*. q,f Oai^Sa» 

i Or the elephants of his enemies.” Here there is probably a pun. 
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ling along dowlj I have met you here, prinee, to-day* So yon may reit 
aMored, prince, that you will recover Phicha^da^htd, and y^our other 
minieten, and gain your object ; you certainly gained the favoor of Chmefa 
hy worshipping him before you set out. 

When Mrigdnkadatta had listened for a while to this strange story of 
Yimalabuddhi’s, he was much pleased, imd after he had again deliberated 
with him, he set out for the city of Avanti, with the double object of 
accomplishing his enterprise and recovering his other ministers* 


OHAPTEB LXXI. 


Then, as Mfigdnkadatta was journeying to Ujjayini,. with S'rutadhi 
and Vimalabuddhi, to find S'asdukavaii, he reached the Nannadd which lay 
in his path. The fickle stream, when she beheld him, shook her waves like 
twining arms, and gleamed white with laughing foam, as if she were 
dancing and smiling because he had so fortunately been reunited with his 
ministers. And when he had gone down into the bed of the river to bathe, 
it happened that a king of the S^avaras, named Mdydvatu, came there for 
the same purpose. When hb bad bathed, three water-genii* rose up at the 
same time and seised the Bhilla, whose retinue fled in terror. When 
Vra^nhadatta saw that, he went into the water with his sword drawn, and 
killed those water-genii, and delivered that king of the Bbillas. When the 
king of the Bbillas was delivered from the danger of those monsters, he came 
up out of the water and fell at the feet of the prince, and said to him,-^ 
** Who are you, that Providence has brought here to save my life on the 
present occarion ? Of what virtuous father do you adorn the family P And 
what is that country favoured by fortune to which you are going ?** When 
he said this, SVutadhi told him the prince's whole story from the beginning, 
and then the S'avara king shewed him exceeding respect, and said to him ; 
" Then I will be your ally in this undertaking which you have in view, as 
you were directed by the god, and with me will come my friend Durgapii&cha 
the king of Mdtangas. ^ do me the &vour, my loi^ of coming to my 
palace, since I am your slave.” 

• lite^y, water-miBB/' Peikaps they were of ssme leos as Orendsl ^ 
terrible nUor. See also Weckenstedfs Wepdiacke lliiiriNib p. sad ^ Grimm's 
Irisobe Ifarohen, p. ov, Kahn's Westtthsolie tfiiohoa, VoL Il,p. aS, WsUau’s BShmis* 

obe liaroben, p. 187 and/; and the 6th and lOth ddlakiii. 
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Thi|s he entreated MfigAnkadatta with Tarious humble speeches, and 
then took him to his own village. And there he entertained the prince 
dttinglj with all the luxuries ha could command, and all the people of 
the village shewed him respect. And the king of the Mdtangas came and 
honoured him as the saviour of his friend's life, and plimed his head on the 
ground to shew that he was his slave. Then Mfiganka«iatta remiuned there 
some days, to please that Mdjivatu, the king of the Bhillas. 

And one day, while he was staying there, that king of the S'avaras 
began to gamble with Gha^d^ketu ^ own warder. And while he was 
playing, the clouds began to roar, and the domestic peacocks lifted up their 
heads and began to dance, and king Mdydvatu rose up to look at them. 
Then the warder, who was an enthusiastic gambler, said to his sovereign, 
What is the use, my master, of looking at these peacocks which are not 
skilled in dancing P I have a peacock in my house, to which you would 
not find an equal in the world. 1 will show it you to-moiyow, if you take 
pleasure in such things.'* When the king heard that, he said to the warder. 
You must certainly shew it to me," and then he set about the duties 
of the day. And Mfig&nkadatta, when he heard all that, rose up with his 
companions, and performed his duties such as bathing and eating. 

TMs aduniur$» of MfigMiodtAUk mut ^®d when the night came, and 
tko warder. thick darkness was diffused over the 

face of things, the prince went out alone and self-impelled from the chamber 
ill which his companions were sleeping, in search of adventures, with his 
body smeared with musk, wearing dark-blue garments and with his sword in 
his hand. And as he was roaming about, a certain man, who was coming 
along the road and did not see him on account of the darkness, jostled 
against him, and struck his shoulder against his. Then he rushed at him 
angrily and challenged him to fight. But the person challenged, being a 
man not easily abashed, made an appropriate reply, " Why are you per- 
plexed by want of refiection P If you refiect, you will sec that you ought 
to blame the moon for not lighting up this night, or the (Governor of the 
world for not appointing that it should rule with full sway here,* since in 
such darkness causeless quarrels take place." 

Mrigdnkadatta was pleased with this clever answer and he said to him, 
" You are right. Who are you P" The man answered, " I a;m a thief." 
Whereupon the prince said falsely, ** Give me your hand, you are of tlio 
same profession as myself." And the prince made an alliance with him, and 
went along with him out of ouriosity, and at la|t reached an old well 
covered with grass. And there the man entered a tunnel, and Mrigdnka* 
datta W49nt along It witli him, wd reached the harem of that king lUyA 
vttdf Aad when be g<^ there, he tecogniaed the man by the light of 
e ibe M8. in the Sanskrit CcUcge seems to mo to msdytrys*#ya» 
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the lamp, and lo ! it was the warder Chandaketu, and not a robber. But 
the warder, who was the secret paramour of the king’s wife, did not 
recognize the prince, because he had other garments on than those he 
usually wore,* and kept in a corner where there was not much light. 

But the moment the warder arrived, the king’s wife, who was named 
Manjumati, and was desperately in love with him, rose up and threw her 
arms round his neck. And she made him sit down on a sofa, and said to 
him, “ Who is this man that you have brought here to>day ?” . Then ho 
said to her, “ Make your mind easy, it is a friend of mine.” But Manju- 
mati said excitedly, “ How can 1, iil-starrod woman that I am, feel at ease, 
now that this king has been saved by Mrigankadatta, after entering the 
very jaws of death?” Wlien the warder heard her say that, he answered, 
” Do not grieve, dear ! I will soon kill the king and Mrigankadatta 
too.” When he said this, she answered, as fate would ha^e it, “ Why do 
you hoast ? When the king was seized that day by monsters in the water 
of the Narmada, Mrigankadatta alone was ready to rescue him ; why did 
you not kill him then ? The fact is, you fled in fear. So be silent, lest 
some one hear this speech of yours, and then you would certainly meet 
with calamity at the hands of Mfigankadatta, who is a brave man.” When 
she said this, her paramour the warder lost his temper with her. He said, 
“ Wretched woman, you are certainly in love with Mfigankadatta, so 
receive now from me the just recompense of that taunt.” And he rose up 
to kill her, dagger in hand. Then a maid, who was her confldante, ran and 
laid hold of the dagger wit^ her hand and held it. In the meanwhile 
Manjumati escaped into another room. And the warder dragged the dagger 
out of the maid’s hand, cutting her fingers in the process ; and returned 
home by the way which he came, somewhat confused, with Mrigdnkadatta, 
who was much astonished. 

Then Mrigankadatta, who could not be recognized in the darkness, 
said to the warder, ” You have reached your own house, so I will leave you.” 
But the warder said to the prince, ** Sleep here to-night, without going 
further, for you are very tired.” Then the prince consented, as be wished 
to learn something of his goings On ; and the warder called one of his 
servants and said to him, ” Take this man to the room where the 
peacock is, and let him rest there and give him a bed.” The servant 
said,— “ I will do as you command,” and took the prince to the room 
and placed a light in it, and gave him a bed. He then departed, 
fastening the outer, door with a chain, and Mrigdnkadatta saw the 
peacock there in a cage. Ho said to himself, “ This is the very peacock, 
that the warder was speaking of,” and out of curiosity he opened its 
cage. And the peacock came out and, after looking intently at Mfigdn- 
* 1 read which is the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. 
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kadatta, it fell down and rolled at hia feet again and again. And as it was 
rolling, the prince saw a string tied round its neck and at once untied it, 
thinking that it gave the bird pain. The peacock, the moment that the 
thread was loosed from its neck, became before his eyes his minister Bhima- 
pardkrama. Then M^figdnkadatta embraced the afEectiqnate minister, who 
bowed before him, and in bis astonishment said to him, , ** Tell me, friend, 
what is the meaning of this Then Bhimapardkrama said to him in 
his delight, “ Listen, prince, I will tell you my story from the beginning.’* 
TAtf adomtwrei of Bhlmapar&kratM When 1 was separated from you 

after hia aaparatimifrom the priuee. by the curse of the Ndga, I wandered 

about in the wood until I reached a e^dlmali tree.* And I saw an image 
representing Gane^a carved in the tree, which 1 worshipped, and then 1 sat 
down at the foot of the tree being tired, and I said to myself, ** All this 
mischief has been brought about by me, by telling my master that time the 
incident of the Vetala which took place at night. So 1 will abandon here this 
my sinful body.” In tliis frame of mind 1 remained there, fasting, in front 
of the god. And after some days an old traveller came that way, and sat 
in the shade of that tree. And the good man, seeing me, questioned me 
with much persistence, saying, ” Why do you remain in this solitary place, 
my son, with such a downcast face ?” Then I told him my story, exactly 
as it took place, and the old traveller kindly said to me, to encoui*age me ; 

Why, being a man, are you killing yourself like a woman ? Moreover, 
even women do not lose their courage in calamity ; hear the following tale 
in proof of it.” 


Story of Kamaldkara and UanadoaU, 


In the city of Ko^ala there was 
a king, named Yimalakara, and he 
had a son named Kamalakara, who was made by the Creator admirable 
ill respect of the qualities of courage, beauty and generosity, as if to out- 
do Skanda, Kandarpa, and the wishing- tree of heaven. Then one day a 
bard, whom ho had known bofoi*e, came and recited a certain stanza in the 
presence of that prince, who deserved to be praised by bards in all the re- 
gions of the world. ” Where can the row of swansf obtain satisfaction, 
until it reaches the lotus-bed, { round which sings a host of many noisy 
birds§ delighted at obtaining the lotus-flower|| P” When the bard, named 
Manorathasiddhi, had frequently recited this stanza, prince Kamal&kara 
questioned him, and he said to him : ” Prince, as I was roaming about, 1 


* The silk-cotton tree, 
t Or HaDa^vali. 
i Or Kamalikara. 

{ It may also mean ahost of BT4hmans or many birds and bees. It is an elaborate 

pun. 

y Another pun ! It may mean ** by obtaining good fortune in the form of wealth.** 

21 
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reached the city of king Meghamilin, named Viditf, the pleaaaie^gronnd 
of the goddess of prosperity. There I was staying in the hoose of a pro« 
lessor of singing, named Dardura, and one day he happened to say to me, 
rTo-morrow the daughter of the king, named HamSayali, will exhibit in his 
presence her skill in dancing, which she has lately been taught.’ When I 
heard that, I was filled with curiosity, and managed to enter the king’s palace 
with him the following day, and went into the dancing-hall. There 1 saw the 
alender-waisted princess Hansdvali dancing before her father, to the music 
of a great tabor, looking like a creeper of the tree of Lore agitated by 
the wind of youth, shaking her ornaments like flowers, curving her hand 
like a shoot Then 1 thought, * There is no one fitted to be the husband 
of this fawn-eyed one, except the prince Kamaldkara ; so, if sho, being 
euch, is not joined to him, why has the* god of love taken the trouble of 
stringing his bow of flowers thus fruitlessly P So I will adopt some expedient 
in this matter.’ Thus minded I went, after 1 had seen the spectacle, to the 
door of the king’s court, and 1 put up a notice with this inscription on it ; 

* If there is any painter here, who is a match for me, let him paint a pic- 
ture.’ When no one else dared to tear it down, the king coming to hear of it, 
appointed me to paint his daughter’s bower. Then I painted you and your 
servants, prince Kamaldkara, on the wall of the bower of that Hansdvali. 

** 1 thought to myself, * If I declare the matter openly, she will know 
that I am scheming, so 1 will let the princess know it by means of an 
artifice.’ So 1 persuaded a ^andsome fellow, who was an intimate friend 
of mine, to come near the palace, and pretend to be mad, and 1 arranged with 
him beforehand how he was to behave. Now he was seen a long way ofE 
by the princes, as he was roaming about singing and dancing, and they had 
him brought into their presence to make game of him. Then Hansavali 
saw him, and had him brought by way of a joke into her bower, and, when 
he saw the picture of you, which I had painted there, he began to praise 
you, saying, * 1 am fortunate in heholding this K<»mal&kara, who is, like 
Vishnu, an endless store of virtues, with his hand marked with the lotus 
and conch, the object of the favour of the goddess of Fortune.’ When 
the princess heard him singing such songs, as he danced, she said to me, 

* What does this fellow mean P Who is it that you have painted here P’ 
When she asked me this persistently, 1 said, ' This mad fellow must have 
previously seen this prince, whom I have painted h^ out of regard 
for his beauty.’ And then 1 tuH her your name, and described to 
her your good qualities. Then the young tree of passion grew up 
in the 'heart of Hansavali, which was irrigated by the overflowing 
streams of gushing love for you. Then the king het father came and saw 
what was going on, and in wrath had the pretended madman, who was 
dancing, and myself, both turned out of doors. After that she pined aWay 
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iaf hj day with longing, and was redooed to such a state that, like a 
streak ot the moon during the wane, she had only her beauty left. And 
on the pretence of illness she went to a temple of Vishnu that dispels 
calamity, and so managed to live a sclitary life by the permission of her 
&ther. And being unable to sleep, owing to thinking on you, she could 
not endure the cruel moonlight, and remained there ignorant of the changes 
of day and night. Then she saw me one day from a window, os 1 was 
entering there, and she summoned me, and honoured me respectfully with 
dresses and ornaments.* And then 1 went out, and saw this stanza which 
I have repeated to you written on the border of a garment that she had 
given me : hear it again ; * Where can the row of swans obtain satisfaction, 
until it reaches the lotus-bed, round which sings a host of many noisy 
birds driighted at obtaining the lotus-flower.’ And when I read it, I knew 
for certain how she felt towards you, and 1 came here to inform you and 
recited the stanza in your presence, and here is the garment on which she 
wrote the stanza.” When Kamal&kara hea>*d the speech of the bard, and 
saw the stanza, he joyed exceedingly, thinking on Hansdvali, who had entered 
his heart, he knew not whether by eye or ear. 

Now it happened that, while he was thinking with eager longing about 
the best means of obtaining this princess, his father summoned him and 
said to him ; My son, unenterprising kings perish like snakes arrested 
by a charm, and how can kings rise up again when they have once 
perished P But you have been addicted to pleasures, and up to the present 
time you have not been visited by any longing for conquest ; so arouse 
yourself, and fling off sloth ; advance and conquer that enemy of mine the 
king of Anga, who has left his own country on an enterprise against me, 
and 1 will remain at home. When the brave Kamal&kara heard this, he 
agreed to undertake the enterprise, being desirous of marching towards 
the country of his beloved. Then he set out with the forces which his 
father assigned him, making the earth and the hearts of his enemies trem- 
ble. And he reached in a few marches the army of the king of Anga, and 
when that prince turned round to make a counter-attack, he fought with 
him. And the brave hero drank up his army, as Agastya did the water of 
the sea, and being victorious, captured the king alive. And he sent that 
enemy in chains to his father, committing him to the care of the principal 
warder in accordance with a letter, which he sent with him. But he com- 
missioned the warder to give the following message by word of mouth to 
the king, " I now leave this place, my father, to conquer other enemies.” 
So he went on conquering other enemies, and with his army augmented by 
their forces, he at last arrived in the vicinity of the city of Viditf . 

* Vet wMeem d i M i the Sanskrit OoUsge MS. leads MyatemMMi perhaps it 
^entering to vkft the tem^^^ 
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And encamping there he sent an ambassador to Meghamdlin the father 
of Hansdvali, to ask fdr her in marriage. When that king learnt from the 
amhassador that he had come, not as an enemy, but for the sake of his 
daughter, he paid a friendly visit to him in person. The prince welcomed 
him ; and Megbamdlin, after he had complimented the prince, said to him, 
•>* Why did you take the trouble of coming in person about a business which 
might have been negotiated by an ambassador ? For 1 desire this mar- 
riage ; hear the reason. Seeing that this Hansdvali was even in her child- 
hood devoted to the worship of Vishnu, and that she had a frame delicate 
as a iirtsha, I became anxious about her, and kept saying to myself, * Who 
will be a fitting husband for this girl.” And, as I could not think of a 
suitable husband for her, I was deprived of sleep by my anxiety about the 
matter, and contracted a violent fever. And in order to allay it, I worship- 
ped and petitioned Vishnu, and one night, when 1 was only able to sleep a 
little on account of pain, Vishnu said to me in a dream, * Let that Hansd- 
vali, on account of whom you have contracted this fever, touch you with 
her hand, my son, then your fever will be allayed. For her hand is so 
holy from Avorshipping me, that whenever she touches any one with it, his 
fever, even though incurable, will certmnly pass away. And you need have 
no more anxiety about her marriage, since prince Kamaldkara is destined 
to be her husband. But she will endure some misery for a short time.’ 
When 1 had been thus instructed by Vishnu in a dream, I woke up at the 
end of the night. Then my fever was removed by the touch of Hansavali’s 
hand. And so the union ^f you two is appointed by the god. Accordingly 
1 bestow on you Hansdvali ” When he had said this, he had an auspicious 
moment fixed for the marriage and returned to his capital 

There he told all that he had done, and when Hansavali had heard it, 
she said in secret to her confidante, named Kanakamanjan, ** Go and see with 
your own eyes whether that prince, to whom I am to be given, is the same as 
he, who, when painted here by the artist, captivated my heart. For it is just 
possible that my father may wish, out of fear, to bestow me as a gift on some 
prince of the same name, that has come here with an army.” With these words 
she sent off Kanakamanjari, act' ng in accordance with her own will only. 

And the confidante, having assumed the complete disguise of an ascetic, 
with rosary of Aksha beads, deer-skin, and matted hair, went to the camp 
of that prince, and entered introduced by his attendants, and beheld him 
looking like the god that presides over the weapon with which the god of 
love conquers the world. And her heart was fascinated by his beauty, and 
she remained a moment looking as if she were in profound meditation. 
And full of longing she said to herself, If 1 am not united with this 
charming prince, I shall have been born in vain. So 1 will take the neces- 
sary steps to ensure that, whatever comes of it.” Then she went up to 
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him« and gave him her blessing, and bestowed on him a jewel, and he 
received the gem politely and sat down; then she said to him, This is 
an escelleiit' jewel of which I have often seen the properties tested. 
By holding it in your hand you can render ineffectual the best weapon 
of your enemy. And 1 give it you out ef regard for your excellence, 
for it is not of so much use to me, prince, «s it k to you.V When 
sbe said this, the prince began to speak to her, but she foibade him, 
on the ground that she had vowed an exclusive devotion to the Ufe of a 
beggar, and departed thence. 

Then she laid aside the dress of a female ascetic, and assumed a down- 
cast expression of face, and went into the presenco of Hansavali, and 
when questioned by her, made the following false statement ; << 1 must 
out of love for you reveal the king's secret, although it is a matter 
which oi.ght to be concealed. When 1 went from' here to the camp 
of the prince dressed as a female ascetic, a man came up to me 
of his own accord and said in a low voice, ‘ ll6vei*end madam, do you 
know the rites for exorcising demons ?* When I heard that, I said to him, 
looking upon him as the warder, * I know them very well. This is a 
trifling matter for me.’ Then I was immediately introduced into the pre- 
sence of that prince Kamalakara. And I saw him crouching, possessed by 
a demon, having horns on his head, and his attendants were trying to re- 
strain him ; besides he had herbs and a talismanic jewel on him. 1 per- 
formed certain protended ceremonies to avert evil, and went out imme- 
diately, saying. * To-morrow 1 will come and take away his affliction.’ 
Accordingly, being exceedingly grieved with the sight of such an unexpected 
calamity, 1 have come here to tell you ; it is for you to decide what you 
will do next.” 

When the unsuspecting Hansdvali heard this trumped-up tale of her 
maid’s, terrible as a thunderstroke, sbe was distracted and said to her, 
** Out on the spite of destiny ! she brings trouble on her handiwork, even 
when full of excellences ; indeed the spot on the moon is a disgrace to him 
who ci'eated it. As for this prince, 1 chose him as my husband, but 1 
cannot see him, so it is best for me to die or to retire into some forest. So 
tell me what 1 had better do in this matter.” When the guileless lady 
said this, the treacherous Kanakamanjari answered, “ Have some maid of 
yours, dressed in your clothes, married to him, and we will escape to some 
place of refuge ; for the people of the palace will be all in a state of excite- 
ment at that time.” Whan the princess heard that, she said to her wicked 
confidante, ” Then do you put on my clothes, and marry that prince ; who 
else is as faithful to me as you ? The wicked Kanakamanjari answered, 
** Cheer up, 1 will manage to efEect this by a stratagem, happen to me 
what may. But. when the time comes, you must do as I direct you.’* 
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When she had consoled her with these words, she went and told an 
intimate friend of hers, named Aiiokakari, her secret object. And with her 
she waited during three days on the desponding Hans&vali, who agreed 
with them on the measures to be taken. 

And when. the wedding-day came, the bridegroom Eiamal&kara arrived 
at night,* with a train of elephants, horses, and footmen. While all the 
people of the palace were occupied with festal rejoicing, Kanakamanjarf, 
keeping by an artifice the other maids out of the way, quickly took Hansi- 
vali into her chamber, ostensibly for the purpose of decking her, and 
put the princess’s dress on herself, and clothed her in the dress o£ 
Aiokakari, and put her own dress on her accomplice iiokakari, and 
when night came, said to Hans&vali, ‘‘If you go out only the dis- 
tance of a eo9 from the western gate of this city, you will* find an 
old hollow iS^d/iiki/»-tree. Go and hide inside it, and await my arrival. 
And after the business is accomplished, I will certainly come there to 
you.” When Hansdvali heard these words of her treacherous friend, she 
agreed, and went out from the female apartments at night clad in her 
garments, and she passed out unperceived by the western gate of the city, 
which was crowded with the bridegroom’s attendants, and reached the foot 
of that iS'(l/ina7i-tree. But when she saw that the hollow of it was black 
with thick darkness, she was afraid to go into it, so she climbed up a hanym^ 
tree near it. There she remained hidden by the leaves, watching for the 
arrival of her treacherous friend, for she did not see through her villainy^ 
being herself of a guileleds nature.* 

In the palace meanwhile, the auspicious moment having arrived, the 
king brought Eanakamanjari, who was dressed as Hansavali, and placed 
her on the sacrificial platform, and Kamaldkara married that fair-hued 
maid, and on account of its being night nobody detected her. And the 
moment the marriage was over, the prince set out for his own camp at full 
speed by that same western gate of the city, in order to gain the benefit 
of propitious constellations, and ne took with him the suppos^ Hansdvali, 
together with A4okakari, who was personating Eanakamanjari. And as 
he went along, he came near that ^TdlineK-tree, in the &mye»-tree near 
which was concealed Hans&vidi, who had been so orudly deceived. And 
when he arrived there, the supposed Hans&vali, who was on the back of the 
elephant, which the king had mounted, embraced himi m if she were terri- 
fied. And he asked her eagerly the reason of that terror, whereupon she 

* Cp. Die Gansemagd, Grimm's Kinder und HansmSrriieii, No. 89. See also 
Indian Falty Tides, by Vim Stokes, No. 1 ; and Bernhard Sohmidt's Griochisohe 
Iftrchen, p. 100. &e 1st Tale of Basile’s Pentunerone, liebrediVs translation, a 
Ifoorish dave-girl anpidants the p r i noo s s Zoia. See also the 49th tale of the i 
edUectioii. 
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artfully replied with gushing tears ; My husband, I remember that, last 
night, in a dream, a woman like a Edkshasi rushed out from this tree, and 
seized me to eat me. Then a certain Brahman ran forward and delivered 
me, and after he had consoled me, he said, ‘ My daughter, you should have 
this tree burnt, and if this woman should come out of it, she must be 
thrown back into it. So all will turn out welL* When the Brdhman had 
said this, he disappeai*ed. And I woke up. Now that I have seen this 
tree I remember it. That is why I am frightened.’* When she said this, 

' Kamalakara immediately ordered his servants to burn the tree and the 
woman too. So they burned the tree ; and the pretended Hansavali thought 
that her mistress was burned in it, as she did not come out of it. Then she 
was satisfied, and Eamahikara returned with her to the camp, thinking that 
he had got the real Hansdvali. And the next morning he returned rapidly 
from that place to his city of Eo^ala, and he was anointed king by his 
father, who was pleased at his success. And after his father had gone to 
the forest, he ruled the earth, having tor his wife Eanakamanjari the 
pretended HansavalL But the bard Manorathasiddhi kept at a distance 
from the palace, because he feared for his own safety in case she were to 
find out who ho was. 

But when Hansdvfdi, who remained that night in the ^nnyan-tree, 
heard and saw all that, she perceived that she had been tricked. And sho 
said to herself, as soon as Kamaldkara bad departed ; Alas 1 my wicked 
confidante has robbed me of my lover by treachery . Alas ! she even desires 
to have me burned in order to ensure her own peace of mind. But to whom 
is reliance upon treacherous people not a source of calamity ? So* 1 will 
throw my unlucky self into the glowing ashes of the S'dlinali^tne, that 
was burnt for me, and so pay my debt to the tree.” After these reflections 
she descended from the tree, determined to destroy herself, but as fate 
would have it, she returned to her sober reason, and thought thus within 
herself ; ** Why should 1 destroy myself without reason P If 1 live, 1 shall 
soon be revenged on that betrayer of her friend. For when my father was 
seized with that fever, Vishnu appeared to him in a dream, and after saying 
that he was to be healed by the touch of my hand, said this to him, * Uan- 
sdvali shall obtain Eamaldkara, who will be a suitable husband for her, 
but she shall endure calamity for a short lime.’ So 1 will go somewhere 
and wait a little.” When she had formed this resolution, she set out for 
an uninhabited forest. 

And after she had gone a long distance, and was weary, and her steps 
began to falter, the night disappeared, as if out of pity, in order to let her 
see her way. And the heaven being, as it were, moved with compassion at 
beholdingher, let fall a flood of tears in the form of drops of dew* And the 
* suoi the friend of the virtuods, rose up so as to comfort her, by revealing 
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to her both hopes and the face of the country, and stretched out the fingers 
of his rays to wipe away her tears. Tiien the princess, being a little consoled, 
went on slowly by by-paths, avoiding the sight of men ; and wounded by 
the spikes of kufta grass, she at last reached with difficulty a certain forest, 
full of birds which seemed to be singing, Gome here, come here !” She 
entered the wood fatigued, and was, as it were, courteously fanned by 
the trees with their creepers waving in the wind. So she, full oi longing 
for her beloved, beheld that wood in all the pomp of spring, where the 
cuckoos cooed sweetly on fragrant mango-trees in full blossom. And in her 
despondency she said to herself ; " Although this breeze from the Malaya 
mountain, red with the pollen of fiowers, scorches me like a lire, and these 
showers of flowers falling from the trees, while the bees hum, strike me like 
showers of the arrows of Love, still I will remain here worshipping with 
these flowers the husband of Hama,* and by so doing purge away my sin.” 
Having formed this resolution, she remained bathing in tanks and living on 
fruit, devoted to the worship of Vishnu, in order to gain Kamalakara. 

In the meanwhile it happened that Kamalakara was seized with a 
chronic quartan fever. Then the wicked Kanakamanjarl, who personated 
Hansavali, was terrified, and thought thus in her heart, I have always 
one feai* in my heart, lest A^okakari should reveal my secret, and now a 
second has come on the top of it. For the father of Hansavali said to my 
husband, in the presence of a large number of persons, that the touch of 
his daughter’s hand removed fever ; and as soon as in his present attack 
ho shall call that to mind, I shall be exposed, as not having that power, 
and ruined. So I will perform on his behalf with all due rites an incan- 
tation for obtaining control over an imp of the fever-demon, who has 
the power of removing fever, and who was mentioned to me long ago 
a certain witch. And I will by a stratagem kill this Asokakari, in 
front of the imp, in order that the offering to him may be made with 
human flesh, and so he may be enlisted in my service and bring about the 
desired result. So the king’s fever will be cured and Asokakari removed 
at the same time, and both my fears will be ended ; 1 do not see any 
chance of a prosperous issue in any other way.” 

Having formed this resolution, she told Asokakari all the harmless 
points of her plan, taking care to omit tlie necessity of slaying a human 
being. Then A4okakari consented, and brought the necessary utensils, and 
Kanakamanjarf by an artifice dismissed her attendants, and, accompanied 
by A4okakarf only, went out from the women’s apartments secretly at 
night bj a postern-door, and sword in hand,t made fora deserted temple of 
• t. «., Vishnu. 

t Tho sword sooms to be essential in these rites : Mmpaze the Vlih book of the 
iSthiopica of Holiodoros, whore the witch Oybole raises hor son to lifeb in order that o 
ha may prophesy; seo alao the story of Kdla^tri, Chapter 20 of this work. 
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Sira in which there was one linga. There she killed with the sword a goat, 
and anointed the linga with its blood, and made an offering to it of its flesh, 
and threw the animaPs entrails round it bj way of a garland, and honoured 
it by placing on its summit the goat's lotus-like heart, and fumigated it with 
the smoke of its eyes, and lastly presented to it the animal’s head by way of 
oblation. Then she smeared the front of the sacrificial platform with blood 
and sandalwood, and painted on it with yellow paint a lotus, having eight 
leaves, and on its pericarp she traced with crushed mango a representation 
of the demon of fever, with three feet and three mouths, and with a handful 
of* ashes by way of weapon ; and she represented on the leaves the fever’s 
attendant imps in proper form, and summoned them with a spell which she 
knew.* And then she wished to make an offering to them, preparatory to 
bathing, with human flesh, as I said before, so she said to Asokakari, ** Now, 
my friend, prostrate yourself flat on the earth before the god, for thus you will 
obtain prosperous fortune.” Then she consented, and flung herself flat on 
the eai'th, and the wicked Kanakamanjari gave her a cut with the swoi’d. 
As it happened, the sword only wounded her slightly on the shoulder, and 
she rose up terrified, and ran away, and seeing Kauakamaiijan pursuing 
her, she exclaimed again and again, ** Help, help !” And thereupon some 
policemen, who happened to be near, ran to her assistance. Wlien they 
saw Kanakamanjari pursuing her, sword in hand, with a ferocious expression 
of countenance, they thought she was a lliikshasi, and slashed her with 
their swords till she was almost dead. But wlien tliey heard from the 
lips of Asokakari the real state of the case, they took both the women to 
the king’s court, with the governor of the town at their head. When 
king Kamalakara heard their story, he had that wicked wife and her con- 
fidante brought into his presence. And when they were brouglit, what 
with fear and the severe pain of her wounds, Kanakamanjari died on the 
spot. 

Then the king, in great despondency, said to Asokakari, who was 
wounded, ” What is the meaning of this ? Tell me without fear.” Then 

* The debased form of Buddhism found throughout this work is no doubt the 
Tantra system introduced by Asoaga in the sixth cefatury of our era (Uhys Davids’ 
Manual of Buddhism, pp. 207, 208, 209.) To borrow Dr. RajondraUla hlitra’s words, 
who is speaking of oven worse corfuptions, (Introduction to the Lalita Yistara, 
p. 12} it is a wonder that a system of religion so pure and lofty in its aspirations as 
Buddhism could be made to ally itself with such pestilent dogmas and practices.” The 
whole incantation closely retembles similar practices in the West. See Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, Vol. Ill, pp. 56 and especially the extract from Mason’s 
Anatomie of Sorceiie, 1612, p. 86 — ** Inchanters and charmers, they which by using 
of certaine conceited words, characters, circles, amulets, and such like wicked trumpery 
(by God’s permissiou) doe worko great marvailes : as namely in causing of sicknesse, 
0 UO tn eurtiip diuam in mtn*§ bodiei, 

• 22 
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Asokakari related from the very beginning the history of the daring 
treachery accomplished by Kanakamanjari. Then king KamaUkara, hav- 
ing found out the truth, thus bewailed his lot on that occasion, Alas ! I 
have been deceived by this supposed Hans&vali into burning the real Han- 
sdvali with my own hand, fool that I was ! Well ! this wicked woman has 
met the just reward of her actions, in that, after becoming the wife of a 
king, she has been thus put to death. But how came I to permit cruel 
Destiny to deceive me with mere outward appearances, like a child, and so 
to rob me by taking away my jewel and giving me glass instead. More- 
over, 1 did not remember that touch of the hand of Hansdvali, of which 
Yish^u spoke to her father, which has given evidence of its power to remove 
fever.** While Kamaldkara was thus lamenting, he suddenly recollected 
the words of Vishnu and said to himself, “ Her father Megham^in told 
me that Vishnu said that she should obtain a husband, but that she should 
suffer some little affliction, and that word of the god, made known to men, 
will not have been spoken in vain. So it is quite possible that she may 
have gone somewhere else, and be still alive, for who knows the myste- 
rious ways of a woman*s heart, any more than those of destiny P So in this 
matter the bard Manoratliusiddhi must once more be my refuge.*’ 

Thus \*eilecting, the king sent for that excellent bard, and said to him, 
How is it, my good friend, that you are never seen in the palace ?** 
But how can those obtain their wishes, who are deceived by rogues ? 
When* the bard heard that, he said, ** My excuse is that this Asokakari was 
well nigh slain, out of fea> that she would reveal the-secret. But you must 
not be despondent about Hansavali, for Vishnu revealed that she would 
suffer calamity for a short time. And he certainly protects her, because 
she is ever intent on worshipping him ; for virtue prevails; has it not been 
seen in the present instance ? So I will go, king, to obtain tidings of her,** 
When the bard saia this to the king, he answered him, “ 1 myself will go 
in search of her with you. For otherwise my mind cannot be at rest even 
for a moment.** 

When the king had said this, he resolved on the course to be taken, 
and next day he entrusted his kingdom to the care of his minister PrajnA. 
dhya. And though the minister did all he could to dissuade him, the 
king left the town unobserved with Manorathnsiddhi. And he went round 
to many holy places, hermitages, and forests in search^of her, disregarding 
physical suffering, for weighty is the command of Love. And it happened 
that ho and Manorathssiddlii at last reached the wood, where Hansdvali 
was performing austerities. There he saw her at the foot of a red A4oka- 
trec, thin and pale, but yet charming, like the last digit of the gleaming 
moon. And he said to the hard ; ** Who is this silent and motionless, en- 
gaged in meditation ? Can she be a goddess, for her beauty is more than 
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human?** When the bard heard that, he looked n-nd said, You are 
fortunate, my sovereign, in finding Hansdvali ; for it is she herself that is 
standing there.** When Hansdvali heard that, she looked at them, and 
recognising that bard, she cried out with renewed grief ; “ Alas ! my father, 
I am rained ! alas my husband, Kamaldkara ! alas Manprathasiddhi ! alas. 
Destiny, source of untoward events f ** Thus lamenting, she fell on the ground 
in a faint, and when KamaUkara heard and saw her, he too fell on the earth 
overpowered with grief. Then they were both brought round by Manora« 
thaaiddhi ; and when they had recognised one another for certain, they were 
much delighted, and, having crossed the ocean of separation, they experienced 
indescribable joy, and they told one another in due course all their adventures. 
Then Kamal^kara returned with Hansdvali and that bard to the city 
of Koiald. There he received in marriage her hand that had the 
power of removing disease, after summoning her father the famous Megha- 
malin. Then KamaUkara shone exceedingly bright, being iinitsd with 
Uansdvali, both whoM wings were pure.* And having attained his o1)ject 
in life, he lived happily with her whose endurance had borne fruit, ruling 
the earth, inseparable from Manorathasiddhi. 

** So you see those who do not lose heart, even in calamity, obtain all 
they desire, and on the same principle you should abstain from suicide, for, if 
you live, you will be reunited to that lord.*’ With these words the old 
traveller closed his tale, and after dissuading me from death, departed 
whither he would. • 

After Bhiinapardkrama had told all this to Mfigdnkadatta at night in 
the house of Chapdaketu, he went on to say : 

^ odvMitfiffiw So, having received useful ad- 

mapardkt'wm. monition, I left that forest and went 

to the city of Ujjayini, for which I know you were making, to find you. 
When I did sot find you there, I entered the house of a certain woman to 
lodge, as I was worh out, and gave her money for food. She gave me a 
bed, and being tired I slept for some time, but then 1 woke up, and out of 
curiosity I remained quiet, and watched her, and while 1 was watching, the 
woman took a handful of barley, and sowed it all about inside the house, 
her lip trembling all the time with muttering spells. Those grains of barley 
immediately sprang up, and prbduced ears, and ripened, and she cut them 
down, and parched them, and gi*ound them, and made them into barley- 
meal. And she sprinkled the barley-meal with water, and put it in a brass 
pot, cind, after arranging her house as it was before, she went out quickly 
to bathe. 

^ Hero thoro is a pun, as EomaUkaxa meazis a bed of lotoses, the word pnhtha 
moaning wing and also “ side.” She was of good linuugo by her father's and mother's 
ride. M fi n o^ thw rid«^hi ** the attainment of dosiro.** 
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Then, as I saw that she was a witch, I took the liberty of rising up 
quickly ; and taking that meal out of the brass pot, I transferred it to the 
meal-bin, and I took as much barley-meal out of the meal-bin, and placed it 
in the brass vessel, taking care not to mix the two kinds. Then I went 
back again to bed, and the woman came in, and roused me up, and gave 
me that meal from the brass pot to eat, and she ate some herself, taking 
what she ate from the meal-bin, and so she ate the charmed meal, not 
knowing that I had exchanged the two kinds. The moment she had eaten 
that barley-meal, she became a she-goat ; then 1 took her and sold her by 
way of revenge to a butcher.* 

Then the butcher’s wife came up to me and said angrily, ** You have 
deceived this friend of mine — you shall reap the fruit of this.” When 1 had 
been thus threatened by her, 1 went secretly out of the town, and being weary 
1 lay down under a banian-tree, and went to sleep. And while 1 was in 
that state, that wicked witch, the butcher’s wife, came and fastened a 
thread on my neck. Then the wicked woman departed, and immediately 
I woke up, and when I began to examine myself, lo ! 1 had turned into a 
peacock, though 1 still retained my intelligence, f 

Then I wandered about for some days much distressed, and one day I 
was caught alive by a certain fowler. He brought me here and gave me to 
this ChaQ4*^*^u» principal warder of the king of the Bhillas, by way of a 
complimentary present. The warder, for his part, immediately made me 
over to his wife, and she put me in this house as a pet bird. And to-day, 
my prince, you have been guided here by fate, and have loosened the thread 
round my neck, and so I have recovered my human shape. 

So let us leave this place quickly, for this warder always murders 
next murningj the companions of his midnight rambles, for fear his secrets 
should be disclosed. And to-day he has brought you here, after you have 
been a witness of his nightly adventures, so fasten, my prince, on your neck 
this thread prepared by the witch, and turn yourself into a peacock, and 
go out by this small window ; then I will stretch out my hand and loosen the 
thread from your neck, which you must put up to me, and 1 will fasten it on 
my own neck and go out quickly in the same way. Then you must loosen the 
thread round my neck, and we shall both recover our former condition. But 
it is impossible to go out by the door which is fastened from outside.” 

• Compare the Soldier’s Midnight Watch in Ralston’s Riisnan Folk-Tales, p. 274. 
t In the Gkilden Ass. of Apuldns, FamphSle tturos herself into an owl; wnen 
Apnloius to be tamed into an owl, in order to follow her, Fotis turns him by 
mistake into an ass. See eJso the Ay of Lucian. The story of Oiroe will ooour. 
to every one in connection with these transformations. See also Baring Gould’s Myths 
of the Middle Ages, Ist Series, p. 143. 
t i xeedprdUib fcryfdya#. 
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When the sagacioue Bhimaparikraxna had said this, Mpigdnkadatta 
agreed to his proposal and so escaped from the house with him ; and he 
returned to his lodging where his other two friends were ; there he and his 
friends all spent the night pleasantly in describing to one another all their 
adventures. 

And in the morning Mdydvatu, the Bhilla king, the head of that 
town, came to Mfigdiikadatta, and afber asking him whether he bad spent 
the night pleasantly, he said to amuse him, ‘‘ Come, let us play dice.*’ 
Then Mfigdnkadatta’s friend S'rutadhi, observing that the Bhilla had come 
with his warder, said to him, ** Why should you play dice? Have you 
forgotten ? To-day we are to see the dance of the wai*der’s peacock, 
which was talked about yesterday.” W*^hen the S'avara king heard that, he 
remembered, and out of curiosity sent the warder to fetch the peacock. 
And the warder remembered the wounds he had inflicted, and thought to 
himself, ** Why did I in my carelessness forget to put to death that thief, 
who witnessed my secret nightly expedition, though I placed him in the 
peacock’s house ? SoT will go quickly, and do both the businesses.” And 
thereupon he went quickly home. 

But when he reached his own palace and looked into the house where 
the peacock was, he could not find either the thief or the peacock. Then 
terrified and despondent he returned and said to his sovereign ; My lord, 
that peacock has been taken away in the night by a thief.” Then S'rutadhi 
said smiling, ” The man who took away yonr peacock is renowned as a 
clever thief.” And when Maydvatu saw them all smiling, and looking at 
one another, he asked with the utmost eagerness what it all meant. Then 
Mfigdnkadatta told the S'avara king all his adventures with the warder ; 
how he met him in the night, and how the warder entered the queen’s 
apartment as a paramour, and how he drew his knife in a quarrel ; how he 
himself went to the house of the wai*der, and how he set Bhimapardkrama 
free from his peacock transformation, and how he escaped thence. 

Then Mdydvatu, after hearing that, and seeing that the maid in the 
harem had a knife- wound in the hand, and that when that thread was replaced 
for a moment on the neck of Bhimapardkrama, he again became a peacock, 
put his warder to death at once as a violator of his harem. But he 
spared the life of that unchaste queen, on the intercession of Mfigdnka- 
datta, and renouncing her society, banished her to a distance from his 
court. And Mpg&nkadatta, though eager to win S'a4&nkavati, remained 
some more days in the Pulinda’s town, treated with great consideration 
by him. looking for the arrival of the rest of his friends and his re-union 
with them. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


While Mrigdnkadatta was thus residing in the palace of M&ydvatu, 
the king of the Bhillas, accompanied by Yimalabuddhi and his other friends, 
one day the general of the Bhilla sovereign came to him in a state of great 
excitement, and said to him in the presence of Mfigankadatta ; ** As by 
your Majesty’s orders I was searching |paa man to offer as a victim to 
Durgi, I found one so valiant that he destroyed five hundred of your best 
warriors, and 1 have brought him here disabled by many wounds.* When 
the Pulinda chief heard that^ he said to the general, “ Bring him quickly 
in here, and shew him to me.” Then he was Crdught in, and all beheld 
him smeared with the blood that flowed from his wounds, begrimed with 
the dust of battle, bound with cords, and reeling, like a mad elephant tied 
up that is stained with the fluid that flows from his temples mixed with 
the vermilion painting on his cheek. Then Mfigdnkadatta recognised him 
as his minister Qui^dkara, and ran and threw his arms round his neck, 
weeping. Then the king of the Bhillas, hearing from Mfigdnkadatta’s 
friends that it was Gu^akara, bowed before him, and comforted him as he 
was clinging to the feet of his master, and brought him into his palace, 
and gave him a bath, and bandaged bis wounds, and supplied him atten- 
tively with wholesome food and drink, such as was recommended by the 
physicians. Then Mfigdiikadatta, after his minister hud been somewhat re- 
stored, said to him ; ** Tell me, my friend, what adventures have you had ?” 
,Tlien Guiuukara said in the hearing of all, '*Hear, prince, I will tell you 
my story.” 

Tht atlventwei of Ouifdkttra sflor kio At that time when I was aepara. 
Bcparationfrom thept'iuce. ted from you by the curse of the 

Naga, I was so bewildered that 1 was conscious of nothing, but went on 
roaming through that far-extending wilderness. At last 1 recovered con- 
sciousness and thought in my grief, ** Alas ! this is a terrible dispensation 
of unruly destiny. How will Mfigankadatta, who would suffer even in a 
palace, exist in this desert of burning sand? And how will his companions 
exist ? Thus reflecting frequently in my mind, 1 happened, as I was 
roaming about, to come upon the abode of Durgd. And 1 entered her 
temple, in which were offered day and night many and various living 
creatures, and which therefore resembled the palace of the god of Death. 
After 1 had worshipped the goddess there, 1 saw the corpse of a man who 
had offered himseli', and who held in his hand a swoifl that had pierced his 
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throat. When 1 saw that, I also, on account of my. grief at being se[>nra- 
ted from you, determined to propitiate the goddess by the sacrifice of 
myself. So I ran and seized his sword. But at that moment some coin- 
passionat female ascetic, after forbidding me from a distance by a prohi. 
bitive shake of the head, came up to mb, and dissuaded me from death, 
and after asking me my story atad to me ; Do not act so, the re-union 
oven of the dead has been seen in this world, much more of the living. 
Hear this story in illustration of it.’* 

Siorif of king Viuitatnati who becamo There is a celebrated city on the 

a Ao/y man. earth, of the name of Ahichchhatrd,* 

in it there dwelt of old time a mighty king, of the name of Udayatunga. 
And he had a noble warder named Kamalamati. This wai*der had a match- 
less son* named Yinitamati. The lotus, in spite of its tliretuls, and the 
bow, in spite of its string, could not be compared to that youth who 
possessed a string of good qualities, for the first was hollow and the second 
crooked. One day, as he was on a platform on the top of a palace white 
with plaster, he saw the moon rising in the beginning of the night, like 
a splendid ear-ornament on the darkness of the eastern quarter, made of a 
shoot from the wishing-tree of love. And Yinitamati, seeing the world 
gradually illuminated with its numerous rays, felt his heart leap within 
him, and said to himself, Ha ! the ways are seen to be lighted up by the 
moonlight, as if whitened with plaster, so why should 1 not go there 
and roam about ? Accordingly he went out with his bow and arrows, 
and roamed about, and after he had gone only a cos, he suddenly heard a noise 
of weeping. He went in the direction of the sound and saw a certain 
maiden of heavenly appearance weeping, as she reclined at the foot of a 
tree. And he said to her, ** Fair one, who are you P And why do you 
make the moon of your countenance like the moon when flecked with 
spots, by staining it with tears P” When he said this to her, she answerad, 
Great-souled one, I am the daughter of a king of the snakes named 
Gandhamalin, and my name is YijayavatL Once on a time my father fled 
from battle, and was thus cursed by Yasuki — ' Wicked one, you shall be 
conquered and become the slaye of your enemy.* In consequence of that 
curse, my father was conquered by his enemy, a Yaksha named Kdlnjihva, 
and made his servant, and forced to carry a load of flowers for him. Gneved 
thereat, 1 tried for his sake to propitiate Gauri with asceticism, and the holy 
goddess appeared to me in visible form, andsaid this to me, ‘ Listen, my 
child ; there is in the M&nasa lake a great and heavenly lotus of crystal 
expanded into a thousand leaves. Its rays are scattered abroad when it is 
touched by the sun-beams, and it gleams like the many-crestjBd head of 

* This city is idontifiod by Genoial Cunninghian with Adikot near liamnagar in 
Bobilcund. (Ancient Geography of India, p. 860 ond^.) 
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S'esba^ yellow with the rays of jewels. Once on a time Kuvera beheld 
it, and conceived a desire for that lotus, Hnd after he had bathed in the 
Mdnasa lake, he began to worship Vishnu in order to obtain it. And at 
that time the Yakshas, his followers, were playing in the water, in the shapes 
of Brabmany ducks and geese, and other aquatic creatures. And it happened 
that the elder brother of your enemy Kdlajihva, a Yaksha named Yidyuj- 
jiva, was playing with his beloved in the form of a Brahmany drake, and 
while flapping his wings, he struck and upset the argha vessel held in the extre- 
mity of Kuvera’s hand. Then the god of wealth was enraged, and by a 
curse made Yidyujjlva and his wife Brahmany ducks* on this very Manasa 
lake. And K&lajihva, now that his elder brother is so transformed and is 
unhappy at night on account of the absence of his beloved, assumes out of 
affection her form every night to console him, and remains there in the day 
in his own natural form, accompanied by your father Gandhamdlin, whom he 
has made a slave. So send there, my daughter, the brave and enterprising 
Yinitamati, of the town of Ahichchhatra, the son of the warder, and take 
this swordf and this horse, for with these that hero will conquer that 
Yaksha, and will set your father at liberty. And whatever man becomes 
the possessor of this excellent sword, will conquer all his enemies and be- 
come a king on the earth.’ After saying this, the goddess gave me the 
sword and horse, and disappeared. So 1 have come here to-day in due 
course to excite you to the enterprise, and seeing you going out at night 
with the favour of the goddess, I brought you here by an artifice, having 
caused you to hear a soundxif weeping. So accomplish fop me that desire 
of mine, noble sirl” When Yinitamati was thus entreated by her, he 
immediately consented. 

Then the snake-maiden went at once and brought that swift white 
horse, that looked like the concentrated rays of the moon, rushing forth 
into the extreme points of the earth to slay the darkness, and that splen- 
did sword, equal in brightness to the starlight sky, appearing like a 
glance of the goddess of Fortune in search of a hero, and gave them both 
to Yinitamati. And he set out with the sword, after mounting that horse 
with the maiden, and thanks to its speed he reached that very lake 
Manasa. The lotus-clumps of the lake were shaken by the wind, and it 
Beamed by the plaintive cries of its Brahmany ducks to forbid his approach 

* The male and female of this bird are represented by Hmdu poets as separated 
at night. 

t The sword may be compared with that of Chapdamahdsena in the eleventh 
ohapter, and with Morglay, Excalibar, Dorandal, Oram, Balmung, Ghrysaor fto. 
(See Sir O. Cox's Mythology of the Aryan nations, Yol. 1, p. 308.) The same author 
has some remarks upon Pegasus and other magio horses in his Ilnd YoL p. 287 and 
See also Balaton's Uussian Folk-Tales, p. 256 and f. 
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out of pity for Kalajihva. And seeing Gandhamalin there in the custody 
of some Yakshas, he wounded those miserable creatures with his sword 
and dispersed them, in order to set him at liberty. When Kalajihva 
saw that, he abandoned the form of a Brahmany duck and rose from tho 
middle of the lake, roaring like a cloud of the rainy season. In the course 
of the fight Kalajihva soamd up into the air, and Vinitamati,. with his 
horse, soared up after him, and seized him by the hair. And when he was 
on the point of cutting off his head with his sword, the Yaksha, speaking 
in a plaintive voice, implored his protection. And being spared, he gave 
him his own ring, that possessed the power of averting all the calamities 
called and with all marks of deference he released Gandhamalin from 
slavery, and Gandhamalin, in his delight, gave Yinitamati his daughter 
Vijayavati, and returned home. Then Yinitamati, being the possessor of 
a splendid sword, ring, horse, and maiden, i*eturned home as soon as the 
day broke. There his father welcomed him and questioned him, and was 
delighted at the account of his exploits, and so was his sovereign, and then 
ho married that Ndga maiden. f 

And one day his father Kamalamati said in secret to the youth, who 
was happy in the possession of these four priceless things, and of many 
accomplishments ; ** The king Udayatunga here has a daughter named 
Udayavati, well taught in all the sciences, and he has publicly announced 
that he will give her to the first Brdhman or Kshatriya who conquers 
her in argument. And by her wonderful skill in argument she has 
silenced all other disputants, as by her beauty, which is the theme 
of the world's wonder, she has put to shame tho nymphs of heaven. 
You are a distinguished hero, you are a disputant of the Kshatriya 
caste ; why do you remain silent ? Conquer her in argument, and 
marry her.”} When Yinitamati’s father said this to him, lie answer- 
ed, — “My father, how can men like me contend with weak women? 
Nevertheless, t will obey this order of yours.” When the bold youth 
said this, his father went to the king, and said to him, — Yinitamati will 
dispute with the princess to-morrow.” And the king ai)proved the 
proposal, and Kamalamati returned home, and informed his son Yinitamati 
of his consent. 

* Excessive rain, drought, rats, locusts, birds, and foreign invasion. 

t I have before referred to Ralston’s remarks on snakes in his Russian Folk-Tales, 
66. Melusina is a dear instance of a snake-maiden in European Folk-lore. See her 
tory in Simrook’s Deutsche Yolksbuoher, Yd YI. There is a si mil a r marriage in Prym 
and Sodn, Syrische Marchen, p. 246. 

} Compare the commencement of the story of the Blind Man and tho Cripple in 
Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, and Waldau’s Buhmische Mfirchon, p. 446. This tale 
ppean to belong to the Atalanta oyde. 

28 
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The next morning the king, like a swan, took up his position in the 
midst of the lotus-bcd of the assembly of learned men, and the disputant 
Vinitamati entered the hall, resplendent like the sun, and being gazed on 
by the ej'es of all the accomplished men who were assembled there, that 
were turned towards him, he, as it were, animated the lotus-bed with 
circling bees. And soon after the princess Udayavati came there 
slowly, like the bow of the god of love bent with the string of 
excellence ; adorned with splendid sweetly-tinkling ornaments, that seemed, 
as it wera, to intimate her first objection before it was uttered.* A 
pure streak of the moon in a clear heaven would give some idea of her 
appearance when she was seated on her emerald throne. Then she made 
her first objection, stiinging on the threads of her glittering teetiva chain 
of elegant words like jewels. But Vinitamati pvoved that her objection 
was based uix>n premisses logically untenable, and ho soon silenced the 
fair one, refuting her point by point. Then the learned audience commended 
him, and the princess, though beaten in argument, considered that she had 
triumphed, as she had gained an excellent husband. And Udayatunga 
bestowed on Vinitamati his daughter, whom he had won in the arguing 
match. And the king loaded Vinitamati with jewels, and ho lived united 
to tlie daughter of a snake and the daughter of a king. 

Onco on a time, when be was engaged in gambling, and was being 
beaten by other gamblers, and much distressed in mind thereat, a Brahmiiii 
came and asked him for fo^d with great importunity. 

He was annoyed at that, and whispered in the ear of Jiis servant, and 
caused to be presented to the Brdhman a vessel full of sand wrapped up in 
a cloth. The simple-minded Brahman thought, on account of its weight, 
that it must be full of gold, and went to a solitary place and openedf it. 
And seeing that it was full of sand, he flung it down on the earth, and 
saying to himself, ** The man has deceived mo,” he went home despondent. 
But Vinitamati thought no more of the matter, and left Che gambling, and 
remained at home with his wives in great oomfort. 

And in coarse of time, the king Udayatunga became unable to bear 
the burden of the empire, as his vigour in negotiations and military openw 
tions was relaxed by old age.^ Then, as he had no son, be appointed liis 

* The pass^ is fbll of puns, whidi it is imposrihleto truisla^ the ornaments*’ 
may be rhotorical oniamenta, there is also a referenoo to the piipat of rhetorical writers. 

** Sweetiy-tmkluig” might moan " elegant words.*’ mflokaTfib, may 

alao mean that the prinoesa was attraotod by the good qualities of her opponent. 

t Br. Kemcoqjeotnxes which is as flur as I can make out, the xonding 

of the Sanskrit CSolloge IIS, 

t Tlim is probably a pun here. It may mean that his joints and body were 
relaxed by did age. 
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son-in-law Vinitamati his successor, and went to the Ganges to lay down 
his body. And as soon as Vinitamati obtained tho government, lie con- 
quered the ten cardinal points by the virtue of his horse and his sword. 
And, by the might of his calamity-averting ring, his kingdom was free from 
sickness and famine, like that of lidma. 

Now, once on a time, there came to that king from a foreign country a 
mendicant, named Ratnachandrdmnti, who was among other disputants like the 
lion among elephants. The king, who was fond of accomplished men, enter- 
tained him, and the mendicant challenged hioa to dispute on the following 
terms, which he uttered in the form of a verse ; ” If thou art vanquished, O 
king, thou must adopt the law of Buddha ; if I am vanquished, 1 will 
abandon! the rags of a Buddhist mendicant, and listen to tho teaching of tho 
Brdhmans.’* The king accepted this challenge, and argued with the men- 
dicant for seven days, and on the eighth day tho mendicant conquered that 
king, who in the dispute with Udayavati bad conquered the ' ** Hammer of 
Shavelings.” Then faith arose in the breast of the king, and he adopted 
the Bauddha law taught by that mendicant, which is nch in the merit of 
benefiting all creatures ; and becoming devoted to the worship of Jina, he 
built monasteries and alms-houses for Buddhist mendicants, Br&hmans, and 
other sectaries, and all men generally. 

And being subdued in spirit by the practice of that law, he asked that 
mendicant to teach him the rule for the ^scipline leading to the rank of a 
Bodhisattva, a rule which involves benefits to all. And the mendicant said 
to him ; ** King| the great discipline of a Bodhisattva is to be performed by 
those who are free from sin, and by no others. Now you are not tainted 
with any sin which is palpable, and therefore visible to men like myself, 
but find out by the following method, if you have any minute sin, and so 
destroy it.' With these words the mendicant taught him a charm* for 
producing dreams, and the king, after having had a dream, said to the 
mendicant in the morning, Teacher, 1 fancied in my dream last night 
that I went to the other world, and being hungry 1 asked for some food. 
And then some men with maces in their hands said to me, *Eat, O king, 
these numerous grains of hot sand earned by you, which you gave long ago 
to the hungry firdhman, when he came to beg of you. If you give 
away ten crorei of gold, you will be liberated from this guilt.' When the 
men with maces had said this to me, I wokeiup, and lo ! the night had come 
to an end." 

When the king had related his dream, he g^ve away, by order of the 
mendiduit^ ten cimres of gold as an atonement for bis sin. and again 
employed the ohonn for producing dreams. And again he had that dream, 

• TUi ssQMtobs tta ansniag of M«eswi here. 8es Buhtlingk and Aotli s. Vr 
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and in the morning when he got up, he related it, and said ; ** Last night 
also those inacc-bcarers in the other world gave me sand to eat, when I was 
hungry, and then 1 said to them , — * Why should I eat this sand, though 1 
have bestowed alms ?’ Then they said to me — * Tour gift was of no avail, 
for among the gold coins was one belonging to a Brdhinan ;* when I heard 
this I woke up.” Having told his dream in* these words, the king gave 
away aoother ten crores of gold to beggars. 

And again, when the night came, he used that charm for producing 
dreams, and again he had a dream, and next morning when he got up, he 
related it in the following woi*ds; “Last night too those men in the 
other world gave me sand to eat in my dream, and when I question- 
ed thorn, they said this to me, ‘ King, that gift of yours also is of no 
avail for to-day a Brahman has been robbed and murdered in a forest in 
your country by bandits, and you did not protect him, so your gift is of no 
avail on accomit of your not protecting your subjects ; so give to-day 
double the gift of yesterday.* When I heard this I woke up.” After the 
king had related his dream to his spiritual guide in these words, he gave 
double his former gift 

Then he said to the mendicant, “ Teacher, how can men like myself 
obey in this world a law which admits of so many infractions.** 

When the mendicant heard that, he said, “ Wise men should not allow 
such a little thing to damp their ardour in the keeping of the law of 
righteousness. The godU themselves protect firm men, endowed with 
perseverance, that swerve not from their duty, and they bring their wishes 
to fulfilment. Have you not heard the story of the adorable Bodhisattva 
in his former birth as a boar ? Listen, 1 will tell it you.” 

_ , ^ Long’ago there dwelt in a cavern 

Story of t/te Holy Soar. • i.i. v- i. • 

m the Yindhya mountains a wise 

boar, who was an incarnation of a portion of a Buddha, together with bis 
friend a monkey. Ho was a benefactor of all creatures, and he re- 
mained always in the society of that friend, honouring gpiests, and 
so ho spent the time in occupations suited to him. But onoe on a time 
there came on a storm lasting for five days, which was terrible, in that 
it hindered with its unintermitting rainfall the movements of all living 
creatures. On the fifth day, as the boar was lying asleop with the 
monkey at night, there came to the door of the cave a lion with 
his mate and his cub. Then the lion said to his mate, “ During this long 
period of bad weather we shall certainly die of hunger from not obtaining 
any animal to eat.** The lioness answered, It is clear that hunger will 
prevent all of us from surviving, so you two had better eat me and so save 
your lives. For you are my lord and master, and this son of ours is our 
vefj lifo ; you will easily get another mato like mo, so ensure the welfare of. 
you two by devouring me.’* 
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Now, as cbance would have it, that noble boar wobe up and beard tbo 
conversation of the lion and bis mate. And be was delighted, and thought 
to himself, The idea of my receiving such guests on such a night in such a 
storm ! Ah ! to-day my merit in a former state of existence has brought 
forth fruit. So let me satiate these guests with this body that perishes in 
a moment, while 1 have a chance of doing so.*’ Having thus^ reflec- 
ted, the boar rose up, and went out, and said to the lion with an affec- 
tionate voice ; “ My good friend, do not despond. For here I am ready to 
be eaten by you and your mate ana your cub : so eat me.” When the 
boar said this, the lion was delighted and said to his mate, “ Let this cub 
eat first, then I will eat, and you shall eat after me.” She agreed, and 
first the cub ate some of the flesh of the boar, and then the lion himself 
began to cat. And while he was eating, the noble boar said to him, 
“ Drink my blood quickly, before it sinks into the ground, and satisfy 
your hunger with my flesh, and let your mate eat the rest.” While the 
boar was saying this, the lion gradually devoured his flesh until nothing 
but bones was left, but still the virtuous boar did not die, for his life re- 
mained in him, as if to see what would be the end of his endurance. And 
in the meanwhile the lioness, exhausted with hunger, died in the cave, 
and the lion went off somewhere or other with his cub, and the night came 
to an end. At this juncture his friend the monkey woke up, and went out, 
and seeing the boar reduced to such a condition, said to him in the utmost 
excitement, ” Who. reduced you to such a state ? Tell me, my friend, if you 
can.” Thereupon the heroic hoar told him the whole story. Then the monkey 
prostrated himself at his feet, and said to him with tears , — ** You must be 
a portion of some divinity, since you have thus rescued yourself from this 
animal nature : so tell me any wish that you may have, and I will 
endeavour to fulfil it for you.” When the monkey said this to the boar, 
the boar answered ; ” Friend, the only wish that I have is one difficult for 
oven Destiny to fulfil. For my heart longs that I may recover my 
body as before, and that this unfortunate lioness that died of hunger 
before my eyes, may return to life, and satiate her hunger by devouring me.” 

While the boar was saying this, the god of Justice appeared in bodily 
form, and stroking him with his hand, turned him into a chief of sages 
possessing a celestial body. And he said to him ; “ It was 1 that assumed 
the form of this lion, and lioness, and cub, and produced this Avhole illusion, 
because 1 wished to conquer thee who art exclusively intent on benefiting 
thy fcllow-creaturos ; but thou, possessing perfect goodness, gavest thy 
life for others, and so hast triumphed over me the god of Justice, and 
gained this rank of a chief of sages.” The sage, hearing this, and seeing 
the god of Justice standing in front of him, said, ” Holy lord, this rank 
of chief of sages, oven though attained, gives mo no pleasure, since 
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my friend this monkey has not as yet thrown off his animal nature.** When 
the god of Justice heard this, he turned the monkey also into a sage. Of a 
truth association with the great produces great benefit. Then the god of 
J ustice and the dead lioness disappeared. 

So you see, king, that it is easy for thore, who in the strength of 
goodness do not relax their efforts after virtue, and are aided hy gods, to 
attain the ends which they desire.’* When the generous king Vinitamati 
bad heard this tale from the Buddhisb mendicant, he again used, when the 
night came, that charm for obtaining a dream. And after he had had a 
dream, he told it the next morning to the mendicant : “ I remember, a 
certain divine hermit said to me in my dream ' Son, you are now free from sin, 
enter on the discipline for obtaining the rank of a Bodhisattvai’ And 
having heard that speech I woke up this morning with a mind at ease.** 
When the king had said this to the mendicant, who was his spiritual guide, he 
took upon himself, with his permission, that difficult vow on an auspicious 
day ; and then he remained continually showering favours on suitors, and 
yet his wealth proved inexhaustible, for prosperity is the result of virtue. 

One day a Brdbman suitor came and said to him : ** Kinsf, I am a 
Brahman, an inhabitant of the city of Pataliputra. There a Braliman- 
Hdkshasahas occupied my sacrificial fire-chamber and seized my son, and no 
expedient, which 1 can make use of, is cf any avail against him. So I have 
come here to petition you, who are the wisbing-tree of suppliants ; give 
me that ring of yours that ]:emoves all noxious things, in order that 1 may 
have success.** When the Br&hman made this request to the king, he gave 
him without 'reluctance the ring he had obtained from Kalajihva. And 
when the Brahman departed with it, the fame of the king’s Bodhisattva- 
yow was spread abroad throughout the world. 

Afterwards there came to him one day another guest, a prince named 
Indukala^a, from the northern region. The self-denying king, who know 
that the prince was of high lineage, shewed him respect, and asked him 
what he desired. The prince answered*, J* Tou are celebrated on earth as 
the wishing-stone of all suitors, you would not send away disappointed 
a man who even asked you for your life. Now 1 have come to you as a 
suppliant, because I have been conquered and turned out of my father’s 
kingdom by my brother, whose name is Kanakakalai^a. So give me, hero, 
your excellent sword and horse, in order that by their virtue I may conquer 
the pretender and obtain my kingdom.** When king Vinitamati heard thjat, 
he gave that prince his horse, and his sword, though they were the two talis- 
manic jewels that protected his kingdom, and so unshaken was his self-denial 
that he never hesitated for a moment, though his ministers heaved sighs with 
downcast faces. So the prince, having obtained the horse and sword, went and 
conquered his brother by their aid, and got possession of his kingdom. ^ 
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But his brother KanakakaMsa, who was deprived of the kingdom he 
had seized, came to the capital of that king Vinitamati ; and there he was 
preparing in his grief to enter the fire, but Vinitamati, hearing of it, said 
to his ministers ; This good man has been reduced to this state by my 
fault, so I will do him the justice, which 1 owe him, by giving him my 
kingdom. Of what use is this kingdom to me, unless it is employed to 
benefit my fellow-creatures p As I have no children, let this man be my son 
and inherit my kingdom.*’ After saying this, the king summoned Kana* 
kakalaSa, and in spite of the opposition of his ministers gave him the 
kingdom. 

And after he had given away the kingdom, he immediately left the 
city witli unwavering mind, accompanied by his two wives. And his 
subjects, when they saw it, followed him distracted, bedewing the ground 
with their tears, and uttering such laments as these, ** Alas ! the nectar- 
rayed moon had become full so as to refresh the world, and now a cloud has 
suddenly descended and hid it fi*om our eyes. Otir king, the wishing-tree 
of his subjects, had begun to satisfy the desires of all living creatures, when 
lo ! he is removed somewhere or other by fate.” Then Vinitamati at last 
prevailed on them to return, and with unshaken resolution went on bis way^ 
with his wives, to the forest, without a carriage. 

And in course of tiiiie he reached a desert without water or tree, with 
sands heated by the sun, which appeared as if created by Destiny to test 
his firmness. Being thirsty and exhausted with the fatigue of the long 
journey, he reclined for a moment in a spot in this desert, and both he and 
his two wives were overtaken by sleep. When he woke up and looked 
about him, he beheld there a great and wonderful garden produced by the 
surpassing excellence of his own virtue. It had in it tanks full of cool pure 
water adorned with blooming lotuses, it was carpeted with dark green grass, 
its ti*ees bent with the weight of their fruit, it had broad, high, smooth slabs of 
rock in shady places, in fact it seemed like Nandana drawn down from heaven 
by the power of the king’s generosity. The king looked again and again, 
and was wondering whether it could be a dream, or a delusion, or a favour 
bestowed on him by the gods, when suddenly he heard a speech uttered in 
the air by two Siddhas, who were roaming through the sky in the shape of 
a pair of swans, King, why should you wonder thus at the eificacy of 
your own virtue P So dwell at your ease in this garden of perennial fruits 
and fiowers.” When king Vinitamati heard this speech of the Siddhas, he 
remained in that garden with mind at ease, practising austerities, together 
with his wives. 

And one day, when he was on a slab of rock, he beheld near him a certain 
man about to commit suicide by hanging himself. He went to him imme- 
diately, and with kindly words talked him over, and prevailed onhim not to 
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destroy himself, and asked him the reason of his wishing to do so. Then the 
man said, “ Listen, I will tell you the whole story from the beginning. 1 am 
the son of Naga4ura, Soma^iira by name, of the race of Soma. It was said by 
those versed in the study of astrology, that my nativity prognosticated that 
I should be a thief, so my father, afraid that that would come to pass, 
instructed me diligently in the law. Though 1 studied the law, I was 
led by association with bad companions to take to a career of thieving,. 
For who is able to alter the actions of a man in his previous births ? 

“ Then 1 was one day caught among some thieves by the police, and 
taken to the place of impalement, in order to be put to death. At that 
moment a great elephant belonging to the king, which had gone mad, and 
broken its fastening, and was killing people in all directions, cam^ to that 
very place. The executioners, alarmed at the elephant, left me and 
fled somewhere or other, and 1 escaped in that confusion and made off. 
But 1 heard from people that my father had died on hearing that I was 
being led off to execution, and that my mother had followed him. Then 1 
was distracted with sorrow, and as I was wandering about despondent, intent 
on self-destruction, 1 happened to reach in course of time this great unin- 
habited wood. No sooner had I entered it, than a celestial nymph suddenly 
mvealed herself to me, and approached me, and consoling me said to me ; 

‘ My son, this retreat, which you have come to, belongs to the royal sage 
Vinitamati, so your sin is destroyed, and from him you shall learn wisdom.* 
After saying this, she disappeared ; and 1 wandered about in search of that 
royal sage, but not being able to find him, 1 was on the point of abandoning 
the bod}**, out of disappointment, when 1 was seen by you.” 

When Soma^dra had said this, that royal sage took him to his own 
hut, and made himself known to him, and honoured him as a guest ; 
and after he had taken food, the kingly hermit, among many pious 
discourses, told him, as he listened submissively, the following tale, with the 
object of dissuading him from ignorance. 

Siort>ofJ>evabhiui. Ignorance, my son, is to be 

avoided, for it brings harm in both 
worlds upon men of bewildered intellects : listen to this legend of sacred 
story. There lived in Panchdla, of old time, a Brahman named Dova- 
bhuti, and that Brahman, who was learned in the Vedas, had a chaste wifo 
uanied Bhogadattd. One day when he had gone to bathe, his wife went 
into the kitchen-garden to get vegetables, and saw a donkey belonging to a 
washerman eating them. So she took up a stick and ran after the donkey, 
and the animal fell into a pit, as it was trying to escape, and broke its hoof. 
When its master heard of that, he came in a passion, and beat with a stick, 
and kicked the Brahman woman. Accordingly she, being pregnant, had a 
aodsearriage ; but the washerman returned home with his donkey. 
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Then her husband, hearing ‘of it, came home after bathing, and after 
seeing liis wife, went, in his disti*ess, and complained to the chief magistrate 
of the town. The foolish man immediately had the washerman, whose 
name was BaUsura, brought before him, and, after hearing the pleadings 
of both parties, delivered this judgment, “ Since the donkey’s hoof is 
broken, let the Brdhmah carry the donkey’s load for the washerman, until the 
donkey is again fit for work. And let the washerman make the j^rahman’s 
wife pregnant again, since he made her miscarry. Let this be the punishment 
of the two parties respectively.” When the Brihman heard this, he and his 
wife, in their despair, took poison and died. And when the king heard of it, 
he put to death that inconsiderate judge, who had caused the death of a 
Bi'4.hman, and he had to be born for a long time in the bodies of animals. 

“ S6 people, who are obscured by the darkness of ignorance, stray into 
the evil paths of their vices, and not setting front of them the lamp of 
sound treatises, of a surety stumble. When the royal sage had said this, 
Soma^tii*a begged him to instruct him further, and Vinitamati, in order to 
train him aright, said, ” Listen, my son, I will teach you in due order the 
doctrine of perfections.” 

r ^ There lived a long time ago in 

story of tM gtnerom Liduprahha^ ° ^ 

Kurukshetra a king of the name of 
Malayaprabha. One day the king was about to give money to his subjects 
in a time of famine. But his ministers dissuaded him from doing so, out of 
avarice ; thereupon his son Induprabha said to him ; “ Father, why do you 
neglect your subjects at the bidding of wicked ministers ? For you are 
their wishing-tree, and they are your cows of plenty.” When his son per- 
sisted ill saying this, the king, who was under the influence of his mini- 
sters, got annoyed, and said to him — What, my son, do I possess inex- 
haustible wealth ? If, without inexhaustible wealth, I am to be a wishing, 
tree to my subjects, why do you not take upon yourself that office.” 
When the son heard that speech of his father’s, he made a vow that he 
would attain by austerities the condition of a wishing-tree, or die in the 
attempt. 

Having formed this determination, the heroic prince went off to a 
forest where austerities were practised, and as soon as he entered it, the 
famine ceased. And when Indra was pleased with his severe austerities, 
he craved a boon from him, and became a wishing-tree in his own city. 
And he seemed to attract the distant, and to summon suitors with his 
boughs stretched out in all directions, and with the songs of his birds. 
And every day he granted the most difficult boons to his petitioners. And 
he made bis father’s subjects as happy as if they were in Paradise,* si nee they 
had nothing left to wish for. One day ludra came to him and said to him, 
24 
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tempting him ; You have fulfilled the duty ot benefiting others ; come 
to Paradise.*’ Then that prince, who had become a wishing-tree, answered 
him, “ When these other trees with their pleasing fiowers and fruits are 
for ever engaged in benefiting others, regardless of their own interests, how 
can I, who am a wisbing-tree, disappoint so many men, by going to heaven 
for the sake of my own happiness P” When Indra heard this noble answer 
of his, he said, ** Then let all these subjects come to heaven also.” Then 
the prince, who had become a wishing-tree, replied, " If you are pleased 
with me, take all these subjects to heaven ; I do not care for it : I will 
perform a great penance for the sole object of benefiting others.” When 
Indra heard this, he praised him as an incarnation of Buddha, and being 
pleased, granted his petition, and returned to heaven, taking those subjects 
with him. And Induprabha left the shape of a tree, and living in the 
forest, obtained by austerities the rank of a Bodhisattva. 

So those, who are devoted to charity, attain success, and now I have 
told you the doctrine of the perfection of charity ; bear that of the per- 
fection of chastity.” 

Story of tho parrot^ who woo taught A long time ago there lived on 

virtue by the king of the parrots. the Vindhya mountain a continent 

king of parrots, named Hemaprabha, who was an incarnation of a 
portion of a Buddha, and was rich in chastity that he had practised 
during a former birth. He remembered his former state and was a 
teacher of virtue. He had for warder a parrot named Chdrumati, who 
was a fool enslaved to hi^ passions. Once on a time, a female parrot, his 
mate, was killed by a fowler, who was laying snares, and he was so much 
grieved at being separated from her, that be was reduced to a miserable 
condition. Then Hemaprabha, the wise king of the parrots, in order by an 
artifice to rescue him from his grief, told him this false tale for his good ; 
” Your wife is not dead, she has escaped from the snare of the fowler, for 1 
saw heir alive a moment ago. Come, 1 will shew her to you.” Having said 
this, the king took Ch&rumati through the air to a lake. There he shewed 
him his own refiectiou in the water, and said to him ; ‘‘ Look ! here is your 
wife !” When the foolish parrot heard that, and saw his own reflection in the 
water, he went into it joyfully, and tried to embrace and. kiss his wife. 
But not being embraced in return by his beloved, and not hearing her 
voice, he said to himself : “ Why does not my beloyed embrace me and 
speak to me.” Supposing therefore that she was angry with him, he went 
and brought an dmalaka fruit, and dropped it on his own reflection, think- 
ing that it was his beloved, in order to coax her. The dmalaka fruit 
sank into the water, and rose again to the surface, and the parrot, supposing 
that his gift had been rejected by his beloved, went full of grief to king 
Hemaprabha and said to him, King, that wife of mine will not touch me 
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or speak to me. M’orcover she rejected the dmalaha fruit which I gave 
her,’* When tbe king heard that, he daid to him slowly, as if he were 
reluctant to tell it, ” 1 ought not to tell you this, but nevertheless I will 
tell you, because 1 love you so much. Your wife is at present in love with 
another, so how can she shew you affection ? And 1 will furnish you with 
ocular proof of it in this very tank.” After saying this, he took him there, 
and shewed him their two reflections close together in the tank. When 
the foolish parrot saw it, ho thought his wife was in the embrace of anotiier 
male parrot, and turning round disgusted, he said to the king, “Your 
Majesty, this is the result of my folly in not listening to your advice i So. 
tell me, now, what I ought to do.” When the warder said this, king 
Hemapyabha, thinking that he had now an opportunity of instructing him, 
thus addressed him ; ” It is better to take Halahala poison, it is better to 
wreathe a serpent round one’s neck, than to repose contidence in females, a 
calamity against which neither charms nor talisinanic jewels avail. Females, 
being, like the winds,. very changeful, and enveloped with a thick cloud of 
passion,* deflle those who are walking in the right path, and disgrace them 
altogether. So wise men, of firm nature, should not cleave to them, but 
should practise chastity, in order to obtain the rank of sages who have 
subdued their passions.” Chdrumati, having been thus instructed by the 
king, renounced the society of females, and gradually became continent like 
Buddha. 

“ So you see, those that are rich in chastity deliver others ; and, now 
that I have instructed you in the perfection of chastity, listen to the per- 
fection of patience.” 

Story of the patient hermit S^ubha* There lived on the Kedara 

mountain a great hermit, named 
S'ubhanaya, who was for ever bathing in the waters of the Mandakini, and 
was gentle and emaciated with penance. One night, some robbers came 
there to look for some gold, which they had previously buried there, but 
the}'’ could not find it anywhere. Accordingly, thinking that in that unin- 
habited place it could only have been carried off by the hermit, they entered 
his cell and said to him : “ Ah ! you hypocritical hermit, give up our gold, 
which you have taken from the earth, for you have succeeded in robbing us, 
who are robbers by profession.” When the hermit, who had not taken the 
treasure, was falsely reproached in these words by the robbers, he said, “ 1 did 
not take away your gold, and I have never seen any gold.” Then the good 
hermit was beaten with sticks bv those robbers, and yet the truthful man con- 
tinued to tell the same story ; and then the robbers cut off, one after another, 
his hands and his feet, thinking that he was obstinate, and finally gouged out 
his eyes. But when they found that, in spite of all this, he continued to 
* Tbe word also moans “ dust.” 
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tell the same tale without flinching, they came to the conclusion that some 
one else had stolen their gold, and they returned by the way that they 
came. 

The next morning a king, named S^ekharajyoti, a pupil of that hermit’s, 
who bad come to have an interview with him, saw him in that states Then, be- 
ing tortured with sorrow for his spiritual guide^* he questioned him, and found 
out the state of the case, and had a search made for those robbers, and had 
them brought to that very spot. And he was about to have them put to death, 
when the hermit said to him ; ** King, if you put them to death, I will kill 
myself. If the sword did this work on me, how are they in fault ? And if 
they put the sword in motion, anger put them in motion, and their 
anger was excited by the loss of their gold, and that was due to my sins in 
a previous state of existence, and that was due to my ignorance, so my 
ignorance is the only thing that has injured me. So my ignorance should 
be slain by me. Moreover, even if these men deserved to be put to death for 
doing me an injury, ought not their lives to be saved on account of their having 
done me a benefit ? For if they had not done to me what they have done, 
there would have been no one with regard to whom I could have practised 
patience, of which the fruit is emancipation P So they have done me a 
thorough benefit.” With many speeches of tliis kind did the patient hermit 
instruct the king, and so he delivered the robbers from punishment. And 
on account of the excellence of his asceticism his body immediately became 
unmutilated as before, and that moment he attained emancipation. 

** Thus patient men escape from the world of births. 1 have now 
explained to you the perfection of patience ; listen to the perfection of 
perseverance.” 

Story of tho pormoring young Brdh^ Once on a time there was a 

young Brahman of the name of Mdla- 
dhara : he beheld one day a prince of the Siddhas flying through the air. 
Wishing to rival him^ he fastened to his sides wings of grass, and 
continually leaping up, he tried to learn the art of flying in the air. And 
as he continued to make this useless attempt every day, he was at last seen 
by the prince while he was roaming though the air. And the prince 
thought, ” 1 ought to take |)ity on this boy who shews spirit in struggling 
earnestly to attain an impossible object, for it is my business to patronize 
such.” Thereupon, being pleased, he took the Brdhman boy, by his magic 
power, upon his shoulder, and made him one of his followers. Thus you 
see that even gods are pleased with perseverance ; I have now set before 
you tho perfection of perseverance ; hear tho perfection of meditation.” 


Story of Malayamdlin. 


Of old time there dwelt in the 
Carnatic a rich merchant, named 


• Or “ by groat sorrow.” 
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Vijayam^Hn, and he had a son named Malayamdlin. One day Malayamdlin, 
when he was grown up, went with his father to the king’s court, and there 
he saw the daughter of the king Indukcdarin, Induyadas by name. That 
maiden, like a bewildering creeper of love,* entered the heart of the young 
merchant, as soon as he saw her. Then he returned home, and remained in 
a state of pallor, sleepless at night, and during the day cowering, with con- 
tracted limbs, having taken upon himself the kuniuda-vKivr,’\^ And thinking 
continually of her, he was averse to food and all other things of the kind, 
and even when questioned by his relations, he gave no more answer than if 
he bad been dumb. 

Then, one day, the king’s painter, whose name was Mantharaka, an 
intimate friend of his, said to him in private, when in this state owing to the 
sorrow of separation: Friend, why do you remain leaning against the 
wall like a man in a picture ? Like a lifeless image, you neither eat, nor 
bear, nor see.” When his friend the painter asked him this question 
persistently, the merchant’s son at last told him his desire. The painter said 
to him ; ” It is not fitting that you, a merchant’s son, should fall in love wit;h 
a princess. Let the swan desire the beautiful face of the lotuses of all 
ordinary lakes, but what has he to do with the delight of enjoying the 
lotus of that lake, which is the navel of Vishnu P Still the painter could not 
prevent him from nursing his passion ; so he painted the princess on a piece 
of canvass, and gave her picture to him to solace his longing, and to 
enable him to while away the tinae. And the young merchant spent his 
time in gazing on, coaxing, and touching, and adorning her picture, and he 
fancied that it was the real princess Induya^as, and gradually became 
absorbed in her, and did all that he did under that belief. { And in course 
of time he was so engrossed by that fancy, that he seemed to see her, 
though she was only a painted figure, talking to him and kissing him. Then 
be was happy, because be had obtained in imagination union with his 
beloved, and he was contented, because the whole world was for him contained 
in that piece of painted canvass. 

One night, when the moon was rising, he took the picture and went 
out of his house with it to a garden, to amuse himself with his beloved. 
And there he put down the picture at the foot of a tree, and went to a dis- 
tance, to pick flowers for his darling. At that moment he was seen by a 
hermit, named Yinayajyoti, who came down from heaven out of compassion, 
to rescue him from his delusion. He by his supernatural power painted in 
one part of the picture a live black cobra, and stood near invisible. In the 
meanwhile Malayamdlin returned there, after gathering those flowers, and 

* Mdra, the god of Love, is tho Buddhist devil. 

t The Kumuda remains with its petals closed during tho day. 

X I follow the Sanskrit College MS. reading dhrityd. 
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seeing the black serpent on the canvass, he reflected, ** Where does this 
serpent come from now P Has it been created by fate to protect this fair 
one, the treasure-house of beauty.’* Thus reflecting, he adorned with 
flowers the fair one on the canvass, and fancying that she surrendered her- 
self to him, he embraced her, and asked her the above question, and at that 
very moment the hermit threw an illusion over him, wllich^made him see 
her bitten by the bl^k snake and uncon^ious. Then he forgot that it 
was only canvass, and exclaiming, alas ! alas ! he fell distracted on the 
earth, like a Yidyddhara brought down by the canvass acting as a talisman. 
But soon he recovered consciousness, and rose up weeping and determined 
on suicide, and climbed up a lofty tree, aiid threw himself from its top. 
But, as he was falling, the great hermit appeared to him, and bore him up 
in his hands, and consoled him, and said to him, ** Foolish boy* do you 
not know that the real princess is in her palace, and that this princess on 
the canvass is a painted figure devoid of life P So who is it that you em- 
brace, or who has been bitten by the serpent P Or what is this delusion 
of attributing reality to the creation of your own desire, that has taken 
possession of your passionate heart p Why do you not investigate the truth 
with equal intensity of contemplation, in order that you may not again 
become the victim of such sorrows P” 

When the hermit had said this to the young merchant, the night of 
his delusion was dispersed, and he recovered his senses, and, bowing before 
the hermit, he said to him ; ” Holy one, by your favour 1 have been rescued 
from this calamity ; do itib the favour of rescuing me also from this 
changeful world.” When Malayam&lin made this request to the hermit, 
who was a Bodhisattva, he instructed him in his own knowledge and dis- 
appeared. Then Malayam&lin went to the forest, and by the power of his 
asceticism he came to know the real truth about that which is to be rejected 
and that which is to be chosen, with the reasons, and attained the rank of an 
Arhat. And the compassionate man returned, and by teaching them know- 
ledge, he made king Indukeiarin and his citizens obtain salvation. 

‘‘So even untruth, in the case of those mighty in contemplation, 
becomes true. I have now explained the perfection of contemplation; 
listen to the perfection of wisdom.” 

Story ofth§ robber Who won over Tama*e Long ago them lived in Sinhala- 

dvipa a robber, of the name of Sinhavi- 
krama, who since his birth had nourished his body with other men’s wealth 
stolen from every quarter. In time he grew old, and desisting from his 
occupation, he reflected ; “ What resources have 1 in the other world P 
Whom shall 1 betake myself to for protection there P If 1 betake myself 
to Siiva or Yishioiu, what value will they attach to me, when they have 
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gods, hermits, and others to worship them ? So I will worship Chitragupta* 
who alone records the good and evil deeds of men. He may deliver me 
by his power. For he, being a secretary, does alone the work of Brahmi 
and Siva : he writes down or erases in a moment the whole world, which 
is in his hand.*’ Having thus reflected, he began to devote himself to 
Chitragupta; he honoured him specially, and in order to please him, kept 
continually feeding Br&hmans. 

While he was carrying on this system of conduct, one day Chitragupta 
came to the house of that robber, in the form of a guest, to examine into 
his real feelings. The robber received him courteously, entertained him, 
and gave him a present, and then said to him, Say this, * May Chitragupta 
be propitious to you’.** Then Chitragupta, who was disguised as a Brah- 
man, said, “ Why do you neglect S iva, and Vishnu, and the other gods, and 
devote yourself to Chitragupta ?” When the robbjr Sinhavikrama heard 
that, he said to him, ** What business is that of yours. 1 do not need any 
other gods but him.” Then Chitragupta, wearing the form of a Brahman, 
went on to say to him, “ Well, if you will give me your wife, I will say 
it.” When Sinhavikrama heard that, he was pleased, and said to him ; 

1 hereby give you my wife, in order to please the god whom I have specially 
chosen for my own.” When Chitragupta heard that, he revealed himself 
to him and said, ” I am Chitragupta himself, and I am pleased with you, 
1^0 tell me what I am to do for you.* 

Then Sinhavikrama was exceedingly pleased and said to him, ** Holy 
one, take such order as that 1 shall not die.” Then Chitragupta said, 
** Death is one from whom it is impossible to guard people ; but still I 
will devise a plan to save you : listen to it. Ever since Death was con- 
sumed by S^iva, being angry on account of SVeta, and was created again 
in this world because be was required, t wherever S^veta lives, he abstains 
from injuring other people, as well as S\eta himself, for ho is restrained by 
the command of the god. And at present the hermit S'veta is on the 
other side of the eastern ocean, in a grove of ascetics beyond the river 
Tarangini. That grove cannot be invaded by Death, so I will take you 
and place you there. But you must not return to this side of the Taran- 
gini. However, if you do return out of carelessness, and Death seizes you, 
1 will devise some way of escape for you, when you have come to the other 
world.” 

* A being recording the vices and virtues of mankind in Yama's world. Kuhn, 
in his Wostfalische 6agen, p. 71, speaks of ** a devil who records the ovil deeds of mon.” 
BohtUngk and Both say that utpuuaayaii In fl. 323 should bo utpd»uapdti, 

t Compare the stoxy in Walduu’s Bohmische Marchen, p. 242, Gut dma c$ den Tod 
aitf JSrden gidt I 
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When Chitragupta had said this, he took the delighted Sinlia- 
vikrama, and placed him in that grove of asceticism belonging to Si veta, 
and then disappeared. And after some time Death went to the hither 
bank of the river Tarangini, to carry off Sinhavikrama While there, he 
created by his delusive power a heavenly nymph, and sent her to him, as he 
saw no other means of getting hold of him. The fair one went and 
approached Sinhavikrama, and artfully enslaved him, fascinating him with 
her wealth of beauty. After some days had passed, she entered the 
Tarangini, which was disturbed with waves, giving out that she wished to 
see her relations. And while Sinhavikrama, who had followed her, was 
looking at her from the bank, she slipped in the middle of the river. And 
tliere she uttei*ed a piercing cry, as if she was being carried away by the 
stream, exclaiming, My husband, can you see me carried away* by the 
stream without saving me ? Are you a jackal in courage, and not a lion as 
your name denotes ?** When Sinhavikrama heard that, bo rushed into the 
river, and the nymph pretended to be swept away by the current, and when 
he followed her to save her, she soon led him to the otiicr bank. When be 
reached it, Death threw his noose over his neck, and captured him ; for 
destruction is ever impending over those whose minds are captivated by 
objects of sense. 

Then the careless Sinhavikrama was led off by Death to the hall of 
Tama, and there Chitragupta, whose favour he had long ago won, saw him, 
and said to him in private ** If you are asked here, whether you will stiiy 
in hell first or in heaven, ask^ be allowed to take your period in heaven Grst. 
And while you live in heaven, acquire merit, in order to ensure the 
permanence of your stay there. And then perform severe asceticism, in 
order to expiate your sin.” When Chitragupta said this to Sinhavikrama, 
who was standing there abashed, with face fixed on the ground, ho readily 
consented to do it. 

And a moment afterwards Tama said to Chitragupta, Has this robber 
any amount of merit to his credit or not ?” Then Chitragupta said, In- 
deed he is hospitable, and he bestowed his own wife on a suitor, in order to 
please his favourite deity ; so he has to go to heaven for a day of the 
gods.” When Tama heard this, he said to Sinhavikrama; “Tell me, 
which will you take first, your happiness or your misery ?” Then Siiiha- 
vikrama entreated that he might have his happiness first. So Yuma 
ordered his chariot to be brought, and Sinhavikrama mounted it, and went 
off to heaven, remembering the words of Chitragupta. 

There he rigidly observed a vow of bathing in the Ganges of heaven, 
and of muttering prayers, and remained indifferent to the enjoyments of 

« Cp. tho spooch of Chi, tbo scribe of the realms below, in GUes's Strange Stories 
from a C^ese Studio, p. 366. 
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the place, aiid so he obtained the privilege of dwelling there for another 
year of the gods. Thus in course of time he obtained a right to perpetual 
residuace in heaven, by virtue of his severe asceticism, and by propitiating 
S'iva his sin was burnt up, and he obtained knowledge. Then the messengers 
of hell were not able to look him in the fane, and Ghitragupta blotted out 
the record of his sin on his birch-bark register, and Yama was silent. 

** Thus Sinhavikrama, though a robber, obtained eihaneipation by virtue 
of true discernment ; and now I have explained to you the perfection of 
discernment. And thus, my son, the wise embark on these six perfections 
taught by Buddha, as on a ship, and so cross the ocean of temporal exis- 
tence.’* 

While Soma^ura was being thus instructed in the forest by king 
Vinitamati, who had attained the rank of a Bodhisattva, the sun heard 
these religious lessons, and became subdued, and assuming the hue of 
sunset as the red robe of a Buddhist, entered the cavern' of the western 
mountain. Then king Vinitamati and Soma^dra performed their evening 
rites, according to pious usage, and spent the night there. And the next 
day, Vinitamati went on to teach Somaidra the law of Buddha with all 
its secrets.* Then Soma^dra built a hut at the foot of a tree, and remained 
there in the wood, sitting at the feet of that instructor, absorbed in contem- 
plation. And in course of time those two, the teacher and the pupil, 
attained supernatural powers, the result of abstraction, and gained the 
highest illumination. 

And in the meanwhile, Indukala^a came, out of jealousy, and by the 
might of his sword and horse ejected his brother Kanakakala^a from the 
kingdom of Ahichchhatra also, which Vinitamati gave him, when he was 
afflicted at losing his first kingdom. He, having been deposed from his 
throne, wandered about with two or throe of his ministers, and, as chance 
would have it, reached the grove, which was the retreat of Vinitamati. And 
while he was looking for fruits and water, as he suffered from severe hunger 
and thirst, Indra burnt up the wood by his magic power, and made it as it 
was before, wishing to entrap Vinitamati by making it impossible for him 
to shew such hospitality to every wayfarer. t And Vinitamati, beholding 
the grove, which was his retreat, suddenly turned into a desert, roamed about 
hither and thither for a short time, in a state of bewilderment. And 
then he saw Kanakala^a, who in the course of his wanderings had come 
tbei'e with his followers, and was now his guest, and he and his train were 
all on the point of death from hunger. And the hospitable Bodhisatt.^ 
approached the king, when he was in this state, and asked him his story, 
and then he exerted his discernment, and said to him, ** Though this wo^ 

• I BubsUtate BaMlham for bodhum. 
t I fbUowtheSaodTitChiUegem whiohreiidsIctpiilB^ 
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hfts become a desert, and affoi^ds no hospitable entertainment, still I can 
tell yoa an expedient for saving your lives in your present state of hunger. 
Only half a Ibob from here there is a deer, which has been killed by falling 
into a hole, go and save your lives by eating its flesh.” His guest, who 
was suffering from hunger, took his advice, and set out for that place with 
his followers, but the Bodhisattva Vinitamati got there before him. He 
reached that hole, and by his supernatural power assumed the form of a 
deer, and then he threw himself into it, and sacrificed his life for the sake 
of his petitioner. Then Kanakakala4a and his followers slowly reached 
that hole, and found the deer lying dead in it. So they pulled it out, and 
made, a fire with grass and thorns, and roasted its flesh, and devoured it all. 
In the meanwhile the Bodhisattva's two wives, the daughter of the* Ndga 
and the princess, seeing that the wood of their retreat had been destroyed, 
and not seeing their husband, were much distressed, and went and told what 
had happened, to Somaidra, whom they roused from deep meditation. He 
soon discerned by contemplation what his spiritual teacher had done, and 
he told the news to his wives, distressing as it was to them. And he 
quickly went with them to that hole, in which his spiritual guide had 
sacrificed himself for his guests. There the princess and the Ndga's 
daughter, seeing that only the bones and horns of the deer, into which their 
husband had turned himself, remained, mourned for him. And the two 
ladies, who were devoted to their husband, took his horns and bones, and 
brought a heap of wood from>their hermitage, and entered the fire. And 
then Blanakala^ and his companions, who were there, being grieved when 
they heard the story, entered the fire also.” 

When all this had taken place, Soma^dra, unable to endure the grief, 
which ho felt for the loss of his spiritual teacher, took to a bed of darbha- 
vgrass with the intention of yielding up his breath. And then Indra appeared 
to him in person and said to him, ” Do not do so, for 1 did all this to try 
your spiritual teacher. And I have now sprinkled with amfitti the ashes 
and bones, which were all that remained of him, and his wives, and his 
guests, and restored them all to life.”* When Soma^dra heard Indra say 
this, he worshipped him, and rose up delighted, and went and looked, and 
lo ! his spiritual guide the Bodhisattva Vinitamati had risen up again alive, 
with his wives, and Kanakakala^a, and his attendants. 'Then he honoured 
with an inclination of the head, and worshipped with gifts of flowers and 
respectful speeches, his spiritual father, who had returned from the other 
world with his wives, and feasted his eyes upon him. And while Elana- 

• This idea is found in the story of Jimdtavdhaaa in the 21st Taranga of this 
work, where see note. Op. also ^ Das Wasser des Lehens,” Grimm. 97, and the notes 
in his Srd volume. See also note on page 499 of VoL I ; and Heritage’s edition of 
the Bngliih Oesta, page 844. 
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kakalasa and hb followers were respectfully testifying their devotion to 
him, all the gods came there, headed by Brahm& and Yishou. And pleased 
with the goodness of Vinitamati, they all gave him by their divine power 
boons earned by his disinterestedness, and then disappeared. And Soma- 
idra and the others told their history, and then Vinitamati went with 
them to another and a heavenly wood of ascetics. 

** So you see that in this world even those who are reduced to ashes 
meet again, much more men who are alive and can go where they will. 
So, my son, no more of abandoning the body I Go, for you are a brave 
man, and you shall certainly be re-united with Mfigdnkadatta.’V When 
I had heard this tale from the old female ascetic, I bowed before her, and 
set out, sword in hand, with renewed hope, and in course of time 1 reached 
this forest, and was, as fate would have it, captured by these S'avaras, who 
were seeking a victim for Durgfi. And after wounding me in fight, 
they bound me, and brought me as a prisoner to this king of the S'avaras 
M&y&vatu. Here 1 have found you, my sovereign, accompanied by two or 
three of your ministers, and by your favour 1 am as happy as if 1 were in my 
own house. 

When Mfig^nkadatta, who was in the palace of the S'avara piince, 
nad hoard this history of the adventures of his friend Gu^dkara told by 
himself, he was muph pleased, and after he had seen the proper remedies 
applied to the body of that minister who had been wounded in fight, as 
the day was advancing, he rose up with his other friends, and performed the 
duties of the day. 

And he remained there for some days engaged in restoring Gundkara 
to health, though eager to go to Ujjayini, in order to be re-united with his 
other friends and to obtain S'a^&nkavati.* 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


Then Gu^&kara’s wounds healed, and he recovered his health, so 
Mriff^nkadatta took leave of his friend the king of the S'avaras, and set 
out from his town on a lucky day for Ujjayini, to find Sktonkavati. 

But his friend followed him a long way with his retinue, accompanied 
by his ally DurgapUaoha king of the M&tangas, and made a promise to 
come to his assistance. And as he was going along with his friends Bruta- 
dhi, and Yimalabuddhi, and Gupdkara, »nd Bhimapar&krama, and searching 
for his other friends in that Yindhya forest, it happened that he slept one 
^ 1 lead ifll^iWipafi| whloli is frand in the flanskfit OoUege MS. 
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day on the road with his ministers at the foot of a certain tree. And he 
suddenly awoke, and got up, and looked about him, and beheld there 
another man asleep. And when he uncovered his face, he recognised him 
as his own minister Yichitrakatha, who had arrived there. And Yiohitra- 
katha too woke up, and saw his master Mfigdnkadatta, and joyfully 
embraced his feet. And the prince embraced him, with eyes wide open 
with delight at seeing him so unexpectedly, and all his ministers woke up 
and welcomed him. Then all in turn told him their adventures, and asked 
him to tell his, and Yichitrakatha began to relate his story as follows : 

Stori/ of Viehitralkatha*$ adventurea At that time, when you were dis- 

mfter his separation from the prines. persed in all directions by the curse 

of P&ravat4ksba, 1 too in my bewilderment wandered about alone for a long 
time. And after I had roamed far, still unconscious, I suddenly reached in 
the course of the next day, when I was tired out, a great and heavenly town 
on the outskirts of the forest. There a godlike being, accompanied by two 
consorts, beheld me, and had me bathed with coni water, and restored my 
strength. And he made me enter his city, and carefully fed me with 
heavenly food, then he ate himself, and those two wives of his ate after 
him. And after the meal,* being refreshed, I said to him, Who are you, 
sir, and why have you thus saved the life of me. who am resolved on death P 
For 1 must certainly abandon the body, as 1 have lost my master.” 
When 1 had said this, 1 told him my whole story. Then that noble and 
kind being said to me, ” 1 am a Yaksha, these are my wives, and you 
have come here to-day as my guest, and you know that it is the duty 
of householders to honour guests to the utmost of their power. 1 have 
accordingly welcomed you. But why do you wish to abandon the body ? 
For this separation of yours is due to the curse of a Ndga, and will last 
only a short time. And you will certainly be all re-united, when the 
curse pronounced on you has spent its force. And reflect, my good man ; 
who is born free from sorrow in this world P Hear what sorrow 1 have gone 
through, though 1 am a Yaksha.” 

ofS^rOartana. 

the garland that adorns the head of 
this bride the earth, strung with virtues as with flowers.f In it there 
lived a young Br&hman named Pavitradhara, who was himself poor in 
worldly wealth, but rich in relations, high birth, and other advantages. That 
high-spirited Brdhman, living in the midst of rich people, reflected, — 
** Though I live up to the rules of my caste, I do not cut a good figure in 
the midst of these rich people, like a word without meaning); among the 

• I read with the MS. in the Sanskrit College ihuhtottaram. 

t It also means ** the virtues of good or leamedmen.” 

X It also means ** without wealth ;** frtlle also means ** metfi.” 
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words of some splendid poem ; and being a man of honour, I cannot 
have recourse to service or donations. So 1 will go into some out-of-tbe- 
waj place and get into my power a Yakshioi,* for my spiritual teacher 
taught me a charm for accomplishing this.’* Having formed this resolu- 
tion, the Brahman Pavitradhara went to the forest, and according to the 
prescribed method he won for himself a Yakshi^i, named Saudimipi. And 
when he had won her, he lived united with her, like a donyan-tree, that 
has tided through a severe winter, united to the glory of spring. One 
day the Yakshipi, seeing her husband Pavitradhara in a state of despon- 
dency, because no son had been born to him, thus addressed him, ** Do not 
be despondent, my husband, for a son shall be born to us. And now hear 
this story which- 1 am about to tell you.” 

^ • t There is on the confines of the 

Story of Sauddmtni. 

southern region a range of tamala 
forests, dark with clouds that obscure the sun, looking like the home of 
the monsoon. In it dwells a famous Yaksha of the name of Pfithddara, 
and 1 am his only daughter, Saud&mini by name. My loving father led 
me from one mighty mountain to another, and 1 was for ever amusing 
myself in heavenly gardens. 

And one day, as I was sporting on mount Kail&sa with my friend 
Kapi4abhrd, 1 saw a young Yaksha named AUah&sa. He too, as he stood 
among his companions, beheld me ; and immediately our eyes were mutu- 
ally attracted by. one another’s beauty. When my father saw that, and 
ascertained that the match would be no misalliance^ he summoned Atta- 
hdsa, and arranged our marriage. And after he had fixed an auspi- 
cious day, he took me home, but Attahdsa returned to his home with his 
friends in high spirits. But the next day my friend Kapi^bhrd came 
to me with a downcast air, and when I questioned her, she was at 
length induced to say this ; ” Friend, 1 must tell you this bad news, 
though it is a thing whiph should not be told. As 1 was coming to- 
day, 1 saw your betrothed Atfah&sa in a garden named Ghitrasthala, 
on a plateau of the Himalayas, full of longing for you. And his friends, in 
order to amuse him, made him in sport king of the Yakshas, and they made 
his brother Dipta^ikha personate Nafakfivara his son, and they themselves 
became his ministers. While your beloved was being solaced in this way by 
his friends, Na^k&vara, who was roaming at will through the air, saw him. 
And the son of the king of wealth, being enraged at what he saw, summon- 
ed him, and cursed him in the foUowing words ; ’ Since, though a servant, 
you desire to pose as a lord, become a mortal, you villain f As you wish to 
mount, fall ’ When he laid this curse on Attahdsa, he answered despond- 
ingly, < Prince, I foolishly did this te dispel my longing, not through 

^ f . a fwials Yaksha. 
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aspiring to any loftj rank, 80 have merey upon me.* When Na^akAvara 
heard this sorrowful speech of his, he ascertained by meditation that the 
case was so, and said to him by way of fixing an end for the corse, ‘You 
shall become a man, and beget on that Yakshi^f, with whom you are in 
love, your younger brother Diptaiiikba by way of son,^ and so you shall be 
delivered from your curse, and obtain your own rank once more, together 
with your wife, and this brother of yours shall be bom as your son, and 
after be has reigned on earth, he shall be released from his curse/ When 
the son of the god of wealth had said this, Attahdsa disappeared somewhere 
or other by virtue of the curse. And when I saw that, my friend, I came here 
to you grieved.” When my friend said this to me, I was reduced to a 
terrible state by grief, and after I had bewailed my lot, I went ai^d told it 
to my parents, and I spent that time in hope of a re-union with my beloved. 

“You are Attahdsa born again as a Brdhman, and I am that 
Yakshini, and we have been thus united here, so we shall soon have a son 
bom to us. When the Brdhman Pavitradhara*s wise wife Saud&mini said 
this to him, he conceived the hope that he would have a son, and was much 
delighted. Andin course of time a son was born to him by that YakVhini, 
whose birth cheered up their bouse and his mind. And when Pavitradhara 
saw the face of that son, he immediately assumed a celestial shape and 
became again the Yaksha Attahasa. And he said to that Yakshini, “ My 
dear, our curse is at an end. 1 have become Attah4sa as before, come let 
us return to our own place.” 

When he said this, his wife said to him, “ Think what is to become 
of the child your brother, who through a curse has been born as your son.” 
When AU^'^hasa heard that, he saw what was to be done by means of his 
powers of contemplation, and said to her ; “ My dear, there is in this town 
a Brahman of the name of JDevadar^ana. He is poor in children and in 
wealth, and, though he keeps up five fires, hunger makes two others burn 
more fiercely, namely, the fire of digestion in bis own stomach and 
in that of his wife. And one day, as he was engaged in asceticism 
to obtain wealth and a son, the holy god of fire, whom he was pro- 


* The notion which Lucretius ridicules in his fsmouB lines, (Book 111, 776 and ff^) 
Denique conubia ad Veneris partusque ferarum 
Esse animas preesto deridiculum esse videtur^ 

Expeetare imnwrtales tnortalia membra &o. 

would, it is clear, present no difficulty to the mind of a Hindu. Kor would he 
be much influenced by the argument 4n lines 670-674 of the same hook, 

Fresterea si immortalis natura animai 
> Conetat, et in corpus nuseeniihm insinuHur^ 

Cur super anteaetam eeiatem meminisse nequimsUf 
Eec vesUpia pestarum renm uUu tmmui f 
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pitiating^ said bo him in a dream, *Yoa have nob a son of your own, 
bub yon shall have an adopbed son, and by means of him, Br&hman, 
yoiv poverby shall come to an end.* On accounb of this revelation 
of the god of fire, the Brdhman is at the present moment expecting 
that son, so we mu9b give him this child of ours, for this is the decree of 
fate.” After Attahdsa had said this to his beloved, he placed the, child on 
the top of a pitcher full of gold, and fastened round its neck a garland of 
heavenly jewels, and deposited it in the house of that Brdhman at night 
when he and his wife were asleep,, and then went with his beloved to his 
own place. 

Then the Br&hman Devadar4ana and his wife woke up, and beheld that 
young moon of a child glittering with resplendent jewels, and the Brahman 
thougbt*in his astonishment, ” What can be the meaning of this ?” but when 
he saw the pot of gold, he remembered what the god of fire had told him in 
his dream, and rejoiced. And he took that young son givSn him by fate, 
and that wealth, and jin the morning he made a great feast. And on the 
eleventh day he gave the child the appropriate name of S'ridarlana.* Then 
the Br&hman Devadar4ana, having become very rich, remained performing 
his sacrificial and other ceremonies, and enjoying the good things of this 
world at the same time. 

The brave S^iidar4ana grew up in his father’s house, and acquired great 
skill in the Vedas and other branches of learning, and in the use of weapons. 
But in course of time, when he had grown up, his father Devadar4ana, 
who bad gone on a pilgrimage to sacred bathing-places, died at Prayaga. 
His mother, hearing of that, entered the fire, and then S^ridar4ana mourned 
for them, and performed on their behalf the ceremonies enjoined in the 
sacred treatises. But in course of time his grief diminished, and as he was 
not married, and had no relations, he became, though well educated, devoted 
to gambling. And in a short time his wealth was consumed by means of 
that vice, and he had difficulty in obtaining even food. 

One day, after he had remained in the gambling-hall without food 
for three days, being unable to go out for shame, as he had not got a 
decent garment to wear, and refusing to eat the food which others gave him, 
a certain gambler, named Mukharaka, who was a fnend of his, said to him, 
“ Why are you so utterly overwhelmed P Do you not know that such is 
the nature of the sinful vice of gambling P Do you not know that the dice 
are the sidelong loving looks of the goddess of 111 Luck ? Has not Pro- 
vidence ordained for you the usual lot of the gambler P His arms are 
his only clothing, the dust is his bed, the cross-roads are his house, ruin 
is his wife.t So why do you refuse to take food P Why do you 

* 4, #. vision of the goddess of Fortune : something like Fortunatus. 

t I xwid andeMesstatd; Am M in fl. 78 st^uld probably be tai 
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neglect your health, though you are a wise man P For what object of 
desire is there that a resolute man cannot obtain, as long as he continues 
alive ? Hear in illustration of this truth the following wonderful story of 
Bhtinandana.*’ 

story o/Skinamlan,. 

Ka^mira, the ornament of the earth, 
which the Creator made as a second heaven, after creating the first heaven, 
for men who have done righteous deeds. The difference between the two 
is that in heaven delights can only be seen, in Ka^mira they can be actually 
enjoyed. The two glorious goddesses Sri and Sarasvati both frequent it, 
as if they vied with one another, saying — I have the preeminence here’*— 
** No, it is 1.”— The Himalaya encircles it with its embrace, as if prevent 
Kali, the adversary of virtue, from entering it. The Yitast& adorns it, and 
repels sin with its waves, as if they were hands, and seems to say, “ Depart 
far from this land which is full of waters sacred to the gods.” In it the 
long lines of lofty palaces, whitened with silvery plaster, imitate the cliffs 
at the foot of the neighbouring Himilaya. In this land there lived a king, 
named Bhtinandana, who upheld as a spiritual guide the system of the 
castes and the prescribed stages of life, learned in science and traditional 
lore, the moon that delighted his subjects. His valour was displayed in 
the kingdoms of his foes, on which he left the impress of his nails. He 
was a politic governor, and his people were ever free from calamity ; he was 
exclusively devoted to E^ishi^a, and the minds of his people took no 
pleasure in vicious deeds.* 

Once on a time, on the twelfth day of the month, the king, after 
duly worshipping Vishnu, saw in a dream a Daitya maiden approach him. 
When he woke up, he could not see her, and in his astonishment he said 
to himself, “ This is no mere dream ; I suspect she is some celestial 
nymph by whom I have been cajoled.” Under this impression he remain- 
ed thinking of her, and so grieved at being deprived of her society, that 
gradually he neglected all his duties as a king. Then that king, not seeing 
any way of recovering her, said to himself ; ” My brief union with her waa 
due to the favour of Vishnu, so I will go into a solitary place and propi- « 
tiate VishigLU with a view to recovering her, and [ will abandon this clog of 
a kingdom, which without her is distasteful.” After saying this, king 
Bhdnandana informed his subjects of his resolution, and gave the kingdom 
to his younger brother named Sunandana. 

But after he had resigned the kingdom, he went to a holy bathing- 
place named Eramasaras ; which arose from the footfall of Vishnu, for it 
was made by him long ago in his Dwarf incarnation. It is attended by 

* In the original them is a most dabomte pun : ** free from calamity" may mesa 
;!!liso"impolitio" or** lawless." 
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tlio three gods Brahma, Vishrm, and S^iva, who have settled on the top of 
the neighbouring mountains in the form of peaks. And the foot of Vishj^Lu 
created here in Ka^mira another Ganges, named Ikshuvati, as if in emula* 
tion of the Vitastd. There the king remained, performing austerities, and 
pining, without desire for any other enjoyment, like the chdtaka in the hot 
season longing for fresh rainwater. 

And after twelve years had passed over his head, while he remained 
engaged in ascetic practices, a certain ascetic came that way who was a 
chief of sages : he had 3 'ellow matted hair, wore Mattered garments, and was 
surrounded by a band of pupils; and he appeared like S^iva himself come 
down from the top of the hills that overhang that holy bathing-place. As 
soon as he saw the king, he was lilled with love for him, and went up to 
him, and bowing before him, asked him his history, and then reflected for a 
moment and said ; King, that Daitya maiden that you love lives in Pd- 
tdla, so be of good cheer, I will take you to her. For I am a Brdhman 
named Bhurivasu, the son of a sacrificing Brdhman of the Dekkaii, named 
Yajuti, and 1 am a chief among magicians. My father communicated his 
knowledge to me, and I learnt from a treatise on Patdla the proper charms 
and ceremonies for propitiating Hatake^dna.* And I went to SMparvata 
and performed a course of asceticism there for propitiating Siva, and Siva, 
being pleased with it, appeared to me and said to me, 

^ Go ; after you have married a Daitya maiden and enjoyed pleasures 
in the regions below the earth, you shall return to me ; and listen ; I will 
tell you an expedient for obtaining those delights. There are on this earth 
many openings leading to the lower regions ; but there is one great and 
famous one in Ka^mira made by Maya, by which Ushd the daughter of 
Bdna introduced her lover Aniruddha into the secret pleasure-grounds of 
vhe Ddnavas, and made him happy there. And Pradyumna, in order to 
deliver his son, laid it open, making a door in one place with the peak of a 
mountain, and he placed Durga there, under the name of S'arikd, to guard 
that door, after propitiating her with hundreds of praises. Consequently 
even now the place is called by the two names of Peak of Pradyumna and 
Hill of S'drika. So go and enter Patala with your followers by that 
famous opening, and by my favour you shall succeed there.’ 

“ When the god had said this, he disappeared, and by his favour I 
acquired all knowledge at once, and now 1 have come to this land of 
Ka^mira. So come with us, king, to that seat of S'arika, in order that I 
may conduct you to Patdla, to the maid that you love.” When the ascetic 
bad said this to king Bhflnandana, the latter consented and went with him 
to that seat of S^arikd. There he bathed in the Vitastd, and worship- 
ped Ga^ieia, and honoured the goddess S'drika, and performed thu cere- 

* A name of S'iva. 


26 
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monjr of averting evil spirits from all quarters by waving the hand 
round the head,* and other ceremonies. And then the great ascetic, 
triumphing by the favour of the boon of S'iva, revealed the opening 
by scattering mustard-seeds in the prescribed manner, and the king 
entered with him and his pupils, and marched along the road to Patala for 
five days apd five nights. And on the sixth day they all crossed the 
Gangfi of the lower regions, and they beheld a heavenly grove on a silver 
plain. It had splendid coral, camphor, sandal, and aloes trees, and was 
perfumed with the fragrance of largo full-blown golden lotuses. And in 
the middle of it they saw a lofty temple of Siva. It was of vast extent, 
adorned with stairs of jewels ; its walls were of gold, it glittered with 
many pillars of precious stone ; and the spacious translucent body of the 
edifice was built of blocks of the moon-gem. 

Then king Bhunandana and the pupils of that ascetic, who possessed 
supernatural insight, were cheered, and he said to them, “ This is the dwell- 
ing of the god Biva, who inhabits the lower regions in the form of Hd>ta- 
ke^vara, and whose praises are sung in the three worlds, so worship him.** 
Then they all bathed* in the Ganges of the lower regions, and worshipped 
S^iva with various flowers, the growth of Pat&la. And after the brief refresh- 
ment of worshipping S>iva, they went on and reached a splendid lofty 
yam&u-tree, the fruits of which were ripe and falling on the ground. 
And when the ascetic saw it, he said to them ; “ You must not eat the 
fruits of this tree, for, if eiten, they will impede the success of what you 
have in band.** In spite of his prohibition one of his pupils, impelled by 
hunger, ate a fruit of the tree, and, as soon as he hod eaten it, ho be- 
came rigid and motionless. X 

Then the other pupils, seeing that, were terrified, and no longer felt any 
desire to eat the fruit ; and that ascetic, accompanied by them and king Bhd- 
naiidana, went on only a cos further, and beheld a lofty golden wall nsing 
before them, with a gate composed of a precious gem. On the two sides of the 
gate they saw two rams with bodies of iron, ready to strike >yith their horns, 
put there to prevent any one from entering. But the ascetic suddenly struck 
them a blow on their heads with a charmed wand, and drove them off 
somewhere, as if they had been struck by a thunderbolt. Then he and his 
pupils and that king entered by that gate, and beheld splendid palaces of 

* ^ly native friends toll mo that tho hand is waved round tho head, and the 
fingers are snapped four or ten timos. 

t Possibly this story is the same as that of Tannhausor, for which soo Baring- 
Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, pp. 196-208. He remoi'ks that tho story 
of Taiiiihiiiiser is h very uiicieiit myth chnstiaiiized. 

X I'or the consequences entailed in European Stories by eating fruit in the under- 
world, see Kuhn, Westfftlnche Murehtn, Vol. I, p. 127 ; Oiiuiui,'lri8ehe llarchen,p. ciii.«. 
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gold And gems. And at the door of everj one they beheld warders terrible 
with many teeth and tusks,* with iron maces in their hands. And then they 
all sat down there under a tree, while the ascetic entered into a mystic 
contemplation to avert evil. And by means of that contemplation all those 
terrible warders were compelled to flee from all the doors, and disappeared. 

And immediately .there issued from those doors lovely women with 
heavenly ornaments and dresses, who were the attendants of those Daitya 
maidens. They approached separately all there present, the ascetic among 
them, and invited them in the name of their mistresses into their respective 
palaces. And the ascetic, having now succeeded in his enterprise, said to 
all the others, — ** You must none of you disobey the command of your 
beloved*after entering her palace.*’ Then he entered with a few of those 
attendants a splendid palace, and obtained a lovely Daitya maiden and the 
happiness he desired. And the others singly were introduced into magni- 
flccnt palaces by other of the attendants, and were blessed with the love of 
Daitya maidens. 

And the king Bhdnandana was then conducted by one of the atten- 
dants, who bowed respectfully to him, to a palace built of gems outside the 
wall. Its walls of precious stone were, so to 8i)eak, adorned all round with 
living pictures, on account of the reflections on them of the lovely waiting- 
women. It was built on a platform of smooth sapphire, and so it appeared 
as if it liad ascoiulod to the vault of heaven, in older to outdo a sky-going 
chariot. t It seemed like the house of the Vrishiiis.J made rich by means 
of the i)Ower of Vishnu. In it sported fair ones wild with intoxication, and 
it was full of the charming grace of Cupid. Even a flower, that cannot 
bear the wind and the heat, would in vain attempt to rival the delicacy of 
the bodies of tlio ladies in that })alace. It resounded with heavenly music, 
and when the king entered it, he beheld once more that beautiful Asura 
maiden, wlioni he had seen in a dream. Her beauty illuminated the lower 
world which has not the light of the sun or the stars, and made the creation 
of sparkling jewels and other lustrous things, an unnecessary proceeding on 
the part of the Creator. § 

The king gazed with tears of joy on that indescribably beautiful lady, 
and, so to speak, washed oS from bis eyes the pollution, which they had 


♦ The Sniiskrit College ^18. has d4xntwfri»htddhm*otkaidn. Perhaps dri9hta should 
ho dttBhfa, It would then mean terrible becaiiao they were biting their lips. 

t The Sanskrit College MS. reads vifitanavijitf{»h4ii/d. 

t Descendonts of Vrishui and I'olutivos of Krishna. In Achyuta there is a pun : the 
word may mean “ Vishpu** and also “ ponnanent : rdise/ii uuiy also refer to Uolardma, 
who is ropresonted as a drunkard. 

i Fatdln, like Milton’s lowor world, wants not hm* hidden liistie, gems and gold.” 
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contracted bj looking at others. And that girl, named Kumudini, who was 
being praised bj the song^ of female attendants,* felt i*' .^'>scribnb1e joy when 
she saw the prince. She rose up, and took him by the hand and said to him, ** I 
have caused you much suffering,” and then with all politeness she conducted 
him to a seat. And after he bad rested a little while, he bathed, and the 
A sura maiden had him adorned with robes and jewels, and led him out to 
the garden* to drink. Then she sat down with him on the brink of a tank 
filled with wine, and with the blood and fat of corpses, that hung from trees 
on its banks, and she offered that king a goblet, full of that fat and wine, to 
drink, but he would not accept the loathsome compound. And she kept 
earnestly saying to the king ; " You will not prosper if you reject my 
beverage.” But he answered, I certainly will not drink that undHnkable 
compound, whatever may happen.” Thed she emptied the goblet on his 
head and departed ; and the king's eyes and mouth were suddenly closed, 
and her maids took him and flung him into the water of another tank. 

And the moment he was thrown into the water, he found himself once 
more in the grove of ascetics, near the holy bathing-place of Kramasaras, 
where he was before.f And when he saw the mountain there, as it 
were, laughing at him with its 8nows,{ the disappointed king, despon- 
dent, astonished, and bewildered, reflected as follows ; ” What a differ- 
enee there is between the garden of the Daitya maiden and this 
mountain of Kramasaras.” Ah! what is this strange event? Is it 
an illusion or a wandering of^the mind ? But what other explanation can 
there be than this, that undoubtedly this has befalleij me, because, though 
1 heard the warning of the ascetic, 1 disobeyed the injunction of that fair 
one. And after all the beverage was not loathsome ; she was only making 
trial of me ; for the liquor, which fell upon my head, has bestowed on it 
\ heavenly fragrance. So it is indubitable that, in the case of the unfor- 
tunate, even great hardships endured bring no reward, for Destiny is oppos- 
ed to them.” While king Bhdnandana was engaged in these reflections, 
bees came and surrounded him on account of the fragrant perfume of his 
body, that had been sprinkled with the liquor offered by the Asura 
maiden. When those bees stung the king, he thought to himself, Alas I 
so far from my toils having produced the desired fruit, they have pro- 
duced disagreeable results, as the raising of a Yetdla does to a man of little 
oourage.”§ Then he beeame so distracted that he resolved on suicide. 

« Knamdini means 'aa assemblage of white waterlilies: female attendants may 
also mean bees, as the Suidhi will admit of ali or dli : rqfendram should probably be 
moon of kings, as the humudiniloYm the moon, 
t Op. the stosy of Mktideva in Chapter 26. 
t By the laws of Hindu rhetoric a smile is regarded as white. 

{ We have an instance of this a little fiirther on. 
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And it happened that, at that very time, there came a young hermit 
that way, who, finding the king in this state, and being of a merciful dis- 
position, went up to him and quickly drove away the bees, and after asking 
him his story, said to him — ** King, as long as we retain this body, how 
can woes come to an end ? So the wise should always pursue without 
distraction the great object of human existence^ And until 'you per- 
ceive that Vishnu, S'iva, and Brahmd are really one, you will always 
find the successes, that are gained by worshipping them sepamtely, 
short-lived and uncertain. So meditate on Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva, 
in the light of their unity, and patiently perform asceticism here for 
another twelve years. Then you shall obtain that beloved, and even- 
tually averlasting salvation; and observe, you have already attained 
a body possessing heavenly fragrance. Now receive from me this skin 
of a black antelope, to which a charm is attached, and if you wrap yourself 
up in it, you will not be annoyed here by bees.** When the hermit had 
said this, he gave him the deer-skin and the charm, and departed ; and the 
king accepted bis advice, and taking to himself patience, so lived in that 
place. And after the king had lived there twelve years, and. propitiated 
Siva by penance, that Daitya maiden, named Kumudini, came to him of her 
own accord. And the king went with that beloved to Patala, and after he 
had lived with her a long time in happiness, he attained salvation. 

So those fortunate ones, whoso characters are free from perturbation, 
and who betake themselves to patient endurance, obtain again their own 
rank, though they may have fallen far from it.* And since you, Sridar- 
sana, are a man fated to be prosperous, being covered with auspicious 
marks, why do you, out of perturbation, allow yourself to go without food ?*’ 
*Whon Sl'idar^ana, who was fasting, was thus addressed in the gambling-hall 
by his friend Mukharaka, he said to him, “ What you say, is true, but 
being a man of good family, I cannot for shame go out into this town, as I 
am reduced so low by gambling. So if you will permit me, my friend, to 
go to some other country this very night, I will take food.** When 
Mukharaka heard that, he consented, and brought food and gave it to him, 
and he ate it. And after S'ridar^ana had eaten it, he set out for another 
country with that friend of his, who followed him out of afEection. 

And as he was going along the road at night, it happened tliat the two 
Yakshas, Attah&sa and Saud&mini, his father iind mother, who had deposited 
him, as soon as he was born, in the house of the BiAhman, saw him while 
they were roaming through the air. When they saw hinvin distress, impo- 
verished by the vice of gambling, and on his way to a' foreign country, 
affection made them say to him, while still remaining invisible, the follow- 

* I read d^abhrathfd. The reading of the Sanskrit Colloge MS. il duram 
bhroihfd. 
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iiig words ; SVidarsana, jour mother, the wife of Devadar^na, buried in 
her house some jewels. Take those, and do not omit to go with them to 
Mdlava, for there is a magnificent prince there of the name of S'risena. 
And since ho was much afilicted in his youth by miseries arising from 
gambling, he has made a large and glorious asylum for gamblers. There 
gamblers live, and are fed with whatever food they desire. So go there, 
darling, and you shall be prosperous.*’ 

When S^ridar^ann heard this speech from heaven, he went back to his 
house with his friend, and found those ornaments in it, in a hole in the ground. 
Tlien he set out delighted for Mdlava, with his friend, thinking that 
the gods had shown him favour. So in that night and the Succeeding day 
he went a long distance, and the next evening he reached with his friend a 
village named Bahusasya. And being weary, he sat down with his friend 
on the bank of a translucent lake, not far from that village. While he 
remained for a brief period on the bank of that lake, after washing his feet 
and drinking water, there came there a certain maiden, matchless in beauty, 
to fetch water. Her body resembled a blue lotus in colour, and she seemed 
like llati left alone, and blackened by the smoke from the body of the god 
of Love, when he had* just been consumed by Siva. S'ridar.4ana was delight- 
ed to behold her, and she went up to him, and looked at him with an eye 
full of love, and said to him and his friend, “ Worthy sirs, why have you 
come hitlicr to your death ? Why, through ignorance, have you fallen like 
moths into burning fire ?** When Mukharaka heard this, he said to the 
maiden, without the lecast trepidation, “ Who are you ? And what is the 
meaning of what you say P Tell us.” Then she said, “ Listen both of you ! 
1 will tell you the whole story in few words. 

** There is a large and famous royal grant to Brahmans, named Sughosha. 
In it there dwelt a Brahman named Padmngarbha, who possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas. He had a wife of very good family, named 
S^asikala. And the Brahman had two children by that wife, a son of the 
name of Mukharaklia, and myself a daughter of the name of Padmishflni. 
My brother Mukharaka was ruined by the vice of gambling in early youth, 
and left his home and wont off to some other country. My mother died 
of grief on th.at account) and my father, afilicted with two sorrows, aban- 
doned the state of a householder. And he roamed about from place to 
place, with no other companion than myself, to look for that son, and, as 
it hiippoiicd, ho reached this village. Now in this village there lives a 
gicat bandit, the chief of a gang of robbers, c.alled VasubhiUi, a Br&hman 
only by name. When my father arrived here, that rutlian, with the help 
of bis servants, killed him, and took away the gold that he had about his 
person. And he made me a prisoner and onrried me off to his house, and 
lie has made arrangements to give me in marriage to his sou Subhdti. But, 



his son has gone off somewhere to plunder a caravan, and, owing to mj 
good fortune, the result of good deeds in a former birth, he has not jet 
returned ; now it remains for Destiny to dispose of me. But, if tins 
bandit were to see you, be would certainly do you some violence : so think 
of some artifice by which you may escape him.*’ 

When the maiden said this, Mukharaka recognized, her, and' at onco 
clasping her round the neck, said to her, ** Alas, my sister Padmishtha ! 
I am that very brother of yours Mukharaka, the murderer of his rela- 
tions. Alas! wretched that 1 am, 1 am ruined.’* When Padmishtha 
heard this, and saw her elder brother, pity caused her to be, as it 
were*, suddenly encircled with all sorrows. Then S^ridarlana comforted 
the brother and sister, who were lamenting their parents, and address- 
ed a timely admonition and encouragement to them. He said, “ This is 
not the time for lamentation, we must now save our lives even at the cost 
of our wealth, and by means of it we must protect ourselves against this 
bandit.” When S'ridaHana said this, they checked their grief with self- 
control, and all three agreed together what each was to do. 

Then S'ridar^ana, being thin by reason of his former fasts, flung 
himself down on the bank of that tank, and pretended to he ill. And Mukha- 
raka remained holding his feet and weeping : but Padmishtha immediately 
repaired to that bandit chief, and said, ** A traveller has arrived, and is 
lying ill on the border of the tank, and there is another there who is his 
servant.” When the bandit chief heard that, ho sent some of his followei’s 
there. They went, and seeing the two men as had been described, asked 
Mukharaka why he wept so much for his companion. When Mukharaka 
heard this, he said with affected sorrow ; “ This Brahman, who is my cider 
brother, left his native land to visit holy bathing-places, but was attacked 
by disease, and slowly travelling along he has arrived here, accompanied 
by me. And the moment he got here, he became incapable of movement, 
and he said to me, * Bise up, my dear brother, and quickly prepare for lAo 
a bed of darb/ia-grasa. And fetch me some virtuous Brahman from this 
village. On him 1 will bestow all my wealth, for 1 cannot live through 
this night.* When he said this to me in this foreign country after sunset, 
I felt quite puzzled as to what 1 ought to do, and, being afilicted, 1 had 
rcoourse to weeping. So bring hero some Brdhinan while ho is alive, in 
order that he may bestow on him with his own hand whatever wealth wo 
possess. For he will certainly not live through the night, and 1 shall not 
be able to survive the sorrow of his loss, so to-morrow I shall enter the fire. 
So do for us this which we ask, siiico wo havo met with you hero as com- 
passionate men and friends without any cause.” 

When the bandits heard that, pity arose in their minds, and they went 
and told the story, exactly as they had heard it, to their master Vasubhuti, 



and went on to say ; ** So come and receive, as a pious gift, from this Br&hman, 
who is eager to bestow it on you, the wealth which ordinarily is to be obtained 
only by killing its possessor.” When they said this to Yasubhiiti, he said, 
** What course is this which you suggest ? It is highly impolitic for us to 
take wealth without killing its possessor, for, if he is deprived of his wealth, 
without being killed, he will certainly do us an injury.’* When the 
villain said this, those servants answered him, “ What is there to fear ini 
this ? There is some difference between taking wealth by force, and receiv- 
ing it as a pious gift from a dying man. Besides, to-morrov^ morning we 
will kill those two Brdhmans, if they are still alive* Otherwise, what is 
the use of incurring needlessly the guilt of killing a Brahman?” When 
Vasubhdti heard this, he consented, and in the night he came to S'ridariiana 
to receive his pious gift, and S'ridari^ana concealed a part of his mother’s 
ornaments, and gave him the rest, assuming a faltering voice. Then the 
bandit, having got what he wanted, returned home with his followers. 

Then Padmishthd came at night to S'lidar^ana and Mukbaraka, while 
the bandits were asleep. Then they quickly deliberated together, and set ofE 
at once from that place for Mdlava by a path not frequented by the robbers. 
And during that night they went a long distance, and reached a wood that 
seemed to be afraid of the roaring lions, tigers, and other wild beasts within 
it. It seemed by its thorns to be in a state of perpetual horripilation, and by 
its roaming black antelopes to be rolling its eyes. The dry creepers shewed 
that its body was dried up from fear, and the shrill whistling of the loose 
bark was its screams of terror. And while they were journeying through 
that forest, the sun, that had observed their sufferings all day, withdrew 
its light, as if in compassion, and set. Then they sat down weary and 
hungry at the foot of a tree, and in the early part of the night they saw 
in the distance a light, as of hre. And S'ridar^ana said, ” Can there possibly 
l)e a village here ? I will go and look.” So he went in the direction of 
the liglit. And when he reached it, and looked at it, lo ! it was a great 
palace built of jewels, and its splendour produced that light as of fii*e.* 
And he saw inside it a Yakshiil^i of heavenly beauty, surrounded by many 
Yakshas, with feet turned the wrong way and squinting eyes. And the 
brave man, seeing that they had brought there all kinds of meat and drink, 
went up to the Yaksbi^i, and asked her to give him his share as a guest. 
And she was pleased with his courage and gave him what he asked for, 
enough food and water to satisfy himself and his two companions. The re- 
freshment was placed on the back of a Yaksha ordered off by her for that duty, 
and S'ridar^na returned with it to his friend and Padmislitha. And then 
he dismissed the Yaksha, and partook there with them of all that sj)lendid food 

• See Vol I. pp. 327 and 677, also Prym nnd Socin, Syrischo Morchen, p. 36, and 
Southey’s Thalaba the Destroyer, Book 1, 30, with the notes. 
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of various kinds, and drank pure cold water. Then Mukharaka was pleased, 
perceiving that he must be an incarnation of a divinity, as he was so rich 
in courage and might, and, desiring his own prosperity, he said to him, 
** You are some incarnation of a divinity, and this sister of mine Padmish- 
thd is the greatest beauty in the world, so 1 now give her to you as a wife meet 
for you.” When S ndar^ana heard that, he was delighted, and said to liis 
friend, “ I accept with joy this offer of yours which I have long desired. 
But when I reach my goal I will marry her in proper form.” This he 
said to those two, and tlien passed the night in a joyful state of mind. 
And the next morning they all set out from that place, and reached in due 
course the city of that king S^risena, the sovereign of Malava. And arriving 
tired, they immediately entered the house of an old Brahman woman to rest. 
And in the course of conversation they told her their story and their names, 
and then they saw that the old woman was much disturbed,, and when they 
questioned her, she said to them : 

“ 1 am the well-born wife of a Brdhman here, named Satyavrata, who 
was a servant of the 'king's, and my name is Yasasvati. And after my 
husband died, the compassionate king gave me the fourth part of his salary 
to live upon, as I had not a son to support mo. But now this moon of 
kings, though his virtues are great, and though he is generous enough to 
give away the whole world, has been seized by a consumption* which the 
physicians cannot cure. And the drugs and charms of those skilled in such 
things do not prevail against it ; but a certain enchanter made this promise 
in his presence, * If 1 could only get a hero, equal to the task, to help me, I 
would certainly put an end to this illness by getting a Vet^laintomy power.’ 
Then proclamation was made by beat of drum, but no such hero was found. 
Then the king gave the following order to his ministers ; * You must look 
out for some daring gambler, who comes to reside in the great and well-known 
asylum, which 1 built for such. For gambleraare reckless, abandoning wife 
and relations, fearless, sleeping at the foot of trees and in other exposed places, 
like ascetics.’ TV hen the king gave this order to his ministers, they 
instructed to this effect the superintendent of the asylum, and he is now on 
the lookout for some brave man who may come there to reside awhile. 
Now you are gamblers, and if you, S'ridar^na, feel able to accomplish the 
undertaking, I will take you to-day to that asylum. And you will be well 
treated by the king, and you will confer a benefit on me, for grief is killing 
me.” 

When the old lady said this, S'ridar^na answered her, “ Agreed ! 1 am 
able to accomplish this, so lead me quickly to that asylum.” .When she 
heard this, she took him, and Padmishthi, and Mukharaka, to that asylum, 

* The moon suffers flrom consumption in consequence of the curse of Daksha, 
who was angry at his exclusive preference for Bohiigii. 

27 
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and there said to the superintendent, ** Here is a Br&bman gambler arrived 
from a foreign land, a hero who is able to assist that enchanter in perform- 
ing incantations for the good of the king.** When the superintendent 
heard this, he questioned SMdar^na, and when he confirmed the words of 
the old lady, he treated him with great respect, and led him quickly into the 
presence of the king. 

And S'ridanSana, being introduced by. him, beheld the king, who was 
thin and pale as the new moon. And the king S'risena observed that S'ri- 
dai*^na, who bowed before him and sat down, was of a taking appearance, 
and pleased with his look, he felt comforted, and said to him, “ 1 know that 
your exeitions will certainly put an end to my disease ; my body tells me 
this, for. the mere sight of you has quieted its sufferings. So aid the en- 
chanter in this matter.** When the king said this, S'ridarsana said to him 
The enterprise is a mere trifle.** Then the king summoned the enchanter 
and said to him, “ This hero will aid you ; do what you said.** When that 
enchanter heard that, he said to SVidariana, 

« My good sir, if you are able to assist me in raising a Vet&la, come 
to me in the cemetery at night-fall this very day, the fourteenth of the 
black fortnight.** When the ascetic, who practised magic, had said this, 
he went away, and SMdariana took leave of the king and returned to that 
asylum. 

There he took food with Padmis^hd and Mukharaka, and at night he 
went alone, sword in hand, to the cemetery. It was full of many ghosts, 
empty of men, inauspiciouSj full of roaring jackals, covered with impene- 
trable darkness, but shewed in some places a faint gleam whore the funeral 
pyres were.* The hero S'ridarsana wandered about in that plaoo of horrors 
and saw the enchanter in the middle of it. His whole body was smeared with 
ashes, he had a Brdhmanical thread of h(iir, he wore a turban made of the 
^ clothes of the dead, and he was clad in a black garment. Sh'idarsana ap. 
proached him, and made himself known to him, and then girding up his loins, 
he said, “ Tell me, what shall I do for you ?’* The enchanter answered in liigh 
spirits, “ Half a oo8 only to the west of this place there is an A^oka tree, 
the leaves of which are burnt with the hot flame of funeral pyres. At the 
foot of it there is a corpse, go and bring it here unharmed.** 

Then SMdariSana said, 1 will,** and going quickly to the place he saw 
some one else taking away the corpse. So he ran and tried to drag it from 
the shoulder of that person, who would not let it go, and said to him, — Let 
go this corpse : where are you taking my friend whom I have to burn P** Then 
that second person said to S'ridar^na, ** I will not let the dead man go ; lam 
his friend ; what have you to do with him ?** While they were dragging the 
corpse from one another*s shoulders, and making these mutual recrimina- 
• Here there is a pun : upachitam means also ** concentrated.’* 
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tions, the corpse itself, which was animated by a Vetala, uttered a terrible 
shriek. That terrified the second person so that his heart broke, and he fell 
down dead, and then S'ridartoia went off with that corpse in his arms. 
Then the second man, though dead, rose up, being possessed by a Vetdla, 
and tried to stop S^ridarlana, and said to him, ** Halt ! do not go off with 
my friend on your shoulder.*’ Then SMdar^ana, knowing that his rival was 
possessed by a Vetdla, said to him, What proof is there that you are his 
friend P He is my friend.” The nval then said, The corpse itself shall 
decide between us.” Then S'lidar^na, said, “ Well ! let him declare who is 
his friend.” Then the corpse, that was on his back, being possessed by a 
Vetdla, said, ” I am hungry, so 1 decide that whoever gives me food is my 
friend ; let him take me where he likes.” When the second corpse, that 
was also possessed by a Yetdla, heard this, he answered, — " I have no food : 
if he has any, let him give you some.” S'ridari^na, hearing this, said, I 
will give him food,” and proceeded to strike with his sword at the second 
corpse, in order to procure food for the Vetdla that wap on his shoulder.* 
But that second corpse, which was also possessed by a Yet&la, the moment 
he began to strike it, disappeared by its supernatural power. 

Then the Yetdla, that was on S'ridari^ana’s shoulder, said to him, 
** Now give me the food that you promised me.” So SVidar4ana, not being 
able to obtain any other flesh to give him to eat, cut off with his sword 
some of his own flesh, and gave it to him. This pleased the Yetdla, and he 
said to him, ” 1 am satisfied with you, brave man, let your body be restored 
whole as before. Now take me off ; this enterprise of yours shall succeed, 
but that ascetic enchanter shall be destroyed, for he is a great coward.” 
When S'ridar^ana was thus addressed by the Yet&la, he immediately became 
whole as before, and taking the corpse he handed it to that magician. And 
he received it joyfully, and honoured it with unguents and garlands of blood, 
and he placed the corpse, possessed by the Yetdla, on its back in a great 
circle marked out with powdered human bones, in the corners of which 
were placed pitchers of blood, and which was lighted up with lamps fed 
by oil from the human body. And he sat on the breast of the corpse, and 
holding in his hand a ladle and spoon of human bone, he began to make 
Ian oblation of clarified butter in its mouth. Immediately such a flame 
iissued from the mouth of that corpse possessed by the Yetdla, that the 

* Cp. a story in the Nugie Gurialium of Gualterus Mapes, in which a corpse, 

tenanted by a demon, is prevented from doing farther mischief by a sword-stroke, which 
cleaves its head to the chin. (Liebrecht’s snr Yolkskunde, p. 34 and /I) Liebrecht 
traces the belief in vampires through many countries and quotes a passage from 
Franqois Lenormant’s work, La Magie ches los Ohald^cns, which shews that the belief 
, in vampires existed in Ohaldma and Aabylonia.— -See Yol. 1, p. 374. 
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sorcerer rose up in terror and fled. Wlien lie tbus lost his presence of mind, 
and dropped his spoon and ladle, the Yetala pursued him, and opening his 
mouth swallowed him whole.* 

When SVidar^ana^w that, he lifted up his sword and attacked the 
Yetdla, but the Yetala said to him, S'ridar^na, I am pleased with this 
courage of yours, so take these mustard-seeds produced in my mouth. 
If you place these on the head and hands of the king, the malady of 
consumpti'on will immediately leave him, and you in a short time will 
become the king of the whole earth.** When S'ridarsana heard this, he 
said, ** How can 1 leave this place without that sorcerer. The king is sure 
to siiy that 1 killed him out of a selfish regard to my own Interests.” 
When S^idardma said this to the Yetala, he answered, “ 1 will tell you 
a convincing proof, which will clear you. Cut open the body of this corpse, 
and shew inside it this sorcerer dead, whom 1 have swallowed.*’ When the 
Yetala had said this, he gave him the mustard-seeds, and went o£E some- 
where or other, leaving that corpse, and the corpse fell on the ground. 

Then SMdar^ana went off, taking with him the mustard-seeds, and he 
spent that night in the asylum in which his friend ivas. And the next 
morning he went to the king, and told him what had happened in the night, 
and took and shewed to the ministers that sorcerer in the stomacli of the 
corpse. Then he placed the mustard-seeds on the heaj and the hand of 
the king, and that made the king quite well, as all his sickness at once left 
him. Then the king was pleased, and, as he had no son, he adopted as his 
son S'ridar^ana, who had saved his life. And he immediately anointed that 
hero crown-prince ; for the'' seed of benefits, sown in good soil, produces 
abundant fruit. Then the fortunate SVidar^ana married there that Pad- 
mistha, who seemed like the goddess of Fortune that had come to him in 
reward for his former courting of her, and the hero remained there in the 

• Cp. the Yampire stories in Kalston’s Russian Folk-Tales, especifdiy that of the 
soldier and the Yampire, p. 314. It seems to me that these stories of Vetalas disprove 
the assertion of Hens quoted by Ralston, (p. 318) that among races which bum their 
dead, little is known of regular corpse-spectres, and of Ralston, that vampirism has made 
those lands peculiarly its own which have been tenanted or greatly influenced by 
Slavonians. YetfUas seem to be as troublesome in China as in Russia, see Giles’s 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, Yol. II, p. 196. In Bernhard Schmidt’s 
Griechische Marchen, p. 139, there is an interesting story of a Yampire, who begins 
by swallowing fowls, goats and sheep, and threatens to swallow men, but his career is 
promptly arrested by a man bom on a Saturday. A great number of Yampire stories 

will be found in the notes to Southey’s Ihalaba the Destroyer, Book YIII, 10. See 
also his poem of Roprecht the Robber, Fart III. For the lamps fed with human oil 
see Addendum to Fasciculus IV, and Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Yol. I, p. 312, 
Woldau’s Bohmische Marchen, p. 360, and Kuhn’s Westfaliche Marchen, p. 146« 
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company of her brother Mukharaka, enjoying pleasures and ruling the 
earth. 

One day a great merchanti named Upondraiakti, found an image of 
GapeSa, carved out of a jewel, on the border of a tank, and brought it and 
gave it to that prince. The prince, seeing that it was of priceless value, 
out of his fervent piety, set it up in a very splendid manner in a^ temple. 
And he appointed a thousand villages there for the permanent suppoi*t of the 
temple, and he ordained in honour of the idol a festive procession, at which 
all Mdlava assembled. And Ga^ei^, being pleased with the numerous 
dances, songs, and instrumental performances in his honour, said to the 
Gaoas at night, “ By my favour this S ridar^ana shall be a universal emperor 
on the earth. Now there is an island named Hansadvipa in the western sea ; 
and in it is a king named Anangodaya, and he has a lovely daughter 
named Anangamanjari. And that daughter of his, being devoted to me, 
always offers to ine this petition after she has worshipped me, “ Holy one, 
give me a husband who^ shall be the lord of the whole earth.’* So 1 will 
marry to this S'ridar^ana, and thus I shall have bestowed on both the 
meet reward of their devotion to me. So you must take S'ridar^na there, 
and after you have contrived that they should see one another, bring him 
back quickly : and in course of time they shall be united in due form ; but 
it cannot be done immediately, for such is the will of destiny. Moreover 
I have determined by these means to recompense Upendra^akti, tho 
merchant, who brought my image to the prince.” 

The Ga9as, having received this order from Ga^eia, took SVidar^na 
that very night, while he was asleep, and carried him to Hansadvipa by 
their supernatural power. And there they introduced him into the 
chamber of Anangamanjari, and placed him on the bed on which that 
princess was lying asleep. S'ridar^ana immediately woke up, and saw 
Anangamanjari. She was reclining on a bed covered with a coverlet of 
pure white woven silk, in a splendid chamber in which flashed jewel-lamps,* 
and which was illuminated by the numerous priceless gems of the canopy 
and othOr furniture, and the floor of which was dark with the raj&varta 
stone. As she lay there pouring forth rays of beauty like the lovely efflu- 
ence of a stream of nectar, she seemed like tho orb of the autumn moon 
lapped in a fragment of a white cloud, in a sky adorned with a host of 
bright twinkling stars, gladdening the eyes. Immediately he was de- 
lighted, astonished, and bewildered, and he said to himself, ” I went to 
sleep at home and I have woke up in a Very different place. What does 
all this mean P Who is this woman P Surely it is a dream ! Very well, 
lot it be so. But I will wake up this lady and find out.” After these 
reflections he gently nudged Anangamanjan on the shoulder with’his hand. 
And the touch of his hand made her immediately awake and roll her eyes, 
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as the humudvoH opens under the rays of the moon, and the bees begin 
to circle in its cup. When she saw him, she reflected for a moment, 
** Who can this being of celestial appearance be P Surely he must be some 
god that has penetrated into this well-guarded room P” So she rose up, 
and asked him earnestly and respectfully who he was, and how and why he 
had entered there. Then he told his story, and the fair one, when questioned 
by him, told him in turn her country, name, and descent. Then they both 
fell in love with one another, and each ceased to believe that the other was 
an object seen in a dream, and in order to make certain, they exchanged 
ornaments. 

Then they both became eager for the Gdndharva form of marriage, hut 
the Ganas stupefied them, and laid them to sleep. And, as soon as S^ridar^ana 
fell asleep, they took him and carried him back to his own palace, 'cheated 
by Destiny of his desire. Then S^ridariana woke up in his own palace, and 
seeing himself decked with the ornaments of a lady, he thought, What 
does this mean P At one moment I am in that heavenly palace with the 
daughter of the king of Hansadvipa, at another moment 1 am here. It 
cannot be a dream, for here are these ornaments of hers on my wrist, so it 
must be some strange freak of Destiny.” While h^ was engaged in these 
speculations^ his wife Padinishthd woke up, and questioned him, and the 
kind woman comforted him, and so he passed the night. And the next 
morning he told the whole story to S nscna, before whom he appeared 
wearing the ornaments marked with the name of Anangamanjari. And 
the king, wishing to please H^im, had a proclamation made by beat of 
drum, to find out where Hansadvipa was, but could not find out from any 
one the road to that country. Then S'ridar4ana, separated from Ananga- 
manjari, remained overpowered by the fever of love, averse to all enjoy- 
ment. He could not like his food while he gazed on her ornaments, neck- 
lace and all, and b^^ abandoned sleep, having ceased to behold within reach 
the lotus of her face.* 

In the meanwhile the princess Anangamanjari, in Hansadvipa, was 
awakened in the morning by the sound of music. When she remembered 
what had taken place in the night, and saw her body adorned with S"ri- 
dartona’s ornaments, longing love made her melancholy. And she reflect- 
ed, ” Alas I am brought into a state, in which my life is in danger, by 
these ornaments, which prove that I cannot have been deluded by a dream^ 
and fill me with love for an unattainable object.” While she was engaged 
in these reflections, her father Anangodaya suddenly entered, and saw her 
wearing the ornaments of a man. The king, who was very fond of her, 
when he saw her covering her body with her clothes, and downcast with 
shame, took her on his lap and said to her, ” My daughter, what is the 
^ A series of elaborate puns. 
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meaning of theae masculine decorations, and why this shame P Tell me. 
Do not shew a want of confidence in me, for my life hangs on you.” These 
and other kind speeches of her father’s allayed her feeling of shame, and 
she told him at last the whole story. 

Then her father, thinking that it was a piece of supernatural enchant- 
ment, felt great doubt as to what steps he ought to take. So he went and 
asked an ascetic of the name of Brahmasoma, who possessed superhuman 
powers, and observed the rule of the P&^upatas, and who was a great friend 
of his, for his advice. The ascetic by his powers of contemplation penetra- 
ted the mystery, and said to the king ; ** The truth is that the Ga^as 
brought here prince S'ridar^ana from Mdlava, for Ga^e^a is favourably 
disposed J^oth to him and your daughter, and by his favour he shall be- 
come a universal monarch. So he is a capital match for your daughter.” 
When that gifted seer said this; the king bowed and said to him, — ” Holy 
seer, Mdlava is far away from this great land of Hansadvipa. The road 
is a difficult one, and this matter does not admit of delay. So in this matter 
ypur ever propitious self is my only stay.” 

When the ascetic, who was so kind to his admirers, had been thus en- 
treated by the king, he said, ” 1 myself will accomplish this,” and he imme- 
diately disappeared. .And he readied in a moment the city of king S'risena 
in Mdlava. There he entered the very temple built by S^*idar^ana, and after 
bowing before Ga^e^a, he sat down and began to praise him, saying ** Hail 
to thee of auspicious form, whoso head is crowned with a garland of stars, 
so that thou art like the peak of mount Meru 1 I adore thy trunk flung up 
straight in the joy of the dance, so as to sweep the clouds, like a column support- 
ing the edifice of the three worlds. Destroyer of obstacles, I worship thy 
snake-adorned body, swelling out into a broad pitcher-like belly, the treasure- 
house of all success.” While the ascetic was engaged in offering these 
praises to Ga^eSa in the temple, it happened that the son of the merchant- 
prince Upendra^akti, who brought his image, entered the temple as he was 
roaming about. His name was Mahendra^kti, and he had been rendered 
uncontrollable by long and violent madness, so he rushed forward to seize 
the ascetic. Then the ascetic struck him with his hand. The merchant’s 
son, as soon as he was struck by the charm -bearing hand of that ascetic, 
was freed from madness and recovered his reason. And, as he was naked, 
he felt shame, and left the temple iihmediately, and covering himself with 
his hand, he made for his home. Immediately his father tJpendra^akti, 
hearing of it from the people, met him full of joy and led him to his house. 
There he had him bathed, and properly clothed and adorned, and then he 
went with him to the ascetic Brahmasoma. And he offered him much 
wealth as the restorer of his son, but the ascetic, as he possessed godlike 
power, would not receive it. 
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In the meanwhile king SMsena himself, having heard what had taken 
place, revereutl j approached the ascetic, accompanied by S'ridar4ana. And 
the king bowed before him. and praised him', and said, Owing to your 
coming, this merchant has received a benefit, by having his son restored to 
health, so do me a benefit also by ensuring the welfare of this son of 
mine SVidar^^ma.*’ When the king craved this boon of the ascetic, he 
smiled and said, King, why should I do anything to please this thief, 
who stole at night the heart and the ornaments of the princess Ananga- 
manjari in Hansadvipa, and returned here with them P Nevertheless I 
must obey your orders.” With these words the ascetic seized S'ridar- 
i$ana by the fore-arm, and disappeared with him. He took him to 
Hansadvipa, and introduced him into the palace of king Anangodaya, with 
his daughter’s ornaments on him. When S'ridar^na arrived, the king 
welcomed him gladly, but first he threw himself at the feet of the ascetic 
and blessed him. And on an auspicious day he gave SVidariiana bis daugh- 
ter ^nangamanjari, as if she were the earth garlanded with countless 
jewels . And then by the power of that ascetic he sent his son-in-law, with 
his wilfe, to Malava, And when S'lidar^ana arrived there, the king wel- 
come(i him gladly, and he lived there in happiness with his two wives. 

1^1 course of time king S'risena went to the next world, and that hero 
took jhis kingdom and conquered the whole earth. And when he had 
attained universal dominion, he*had two sons by his two wives Padmishthd and 
Anan^amanjari. And to one of them the king gave the name of Padmasena, 
and to Itjhe other of Anangasena, and he reared them up to manhood. 

An4 in course of time king S^ridariana, as he was sitting inside the 
palace w/ith his two queens, heard a Brahman lamenting outside. So he 
had the Brahman brought inside, and asked him why he lamented. Then 
the Brdhman shewed great perturbation and said to him ; ** The fire that 
had points of burning fiame (Dlptaiikha) has been now destroyed by a 
davk cloud of calamity, discharging a loud laugh (^Affahdsa), together with 
its line of brightness and line of smoke {JyotirUkha and DhumalekhA'')* 
The moment the Brdhman had said this, he disappeared. And while the 
king was saying in his astonishment, ” What did he say, and where has he 
gone,” the two queens, weeping copiously, suddenly fell dead. 

When the king saw that sudden calamity, terrible as the stroke of a 
thunderbolt, he exclaimed in his grief, ” Alas ! Alas ! what means this P” and 
fell on the ground wailing. And when he fell, his attendants picked him up, 
and carried him to another place, and Mukharaka took the bodies of the 
queens, and performed the ceremony of burning them. . At last the king 
came to his senses, and after mourning long for the queens, he completed 
out of affection their funeral ceremonies. And after he had spent a day 

■ * The significanoe of these names will appear fiiriher on. v 
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darkened by a storm of tears^ he divided the empire of the earth between 
his two sons. Then, having conceived the design of renouncing the world, 
he left his city, and turning hack bis subjects who followed him, he went 
to the forest to perform austerities. 

There he lived on roots and fruits, and one day, as he was wandering 
about at will, he came near a banyan-tree. As soon as he came near it, two 
women of celestial appearance suddenly issued from it with roots and fruits in 
their bands, and they said to him, “ King, take these roots and fruits which 
we offer,” When he heard that, he said, “ Tell me now who you are.” 
Then those women of heavenly appearance said to him, “ Well come into 
our house and we will tell you the truth.” When he heard that, he con- 
sented, and entering with them, he saw inside the tree a splendid golden 
city. There he rested and ate heavenly fruits, and then those women said 
to him, ” Now, king, hear.” 

” Long ago there dwelt in Pratishthdna a Brdhman, ol the name of 
Kamalagarbha, and he had two wives, the name of the one was Pathya, and 
the name of the other AbalA Now in course of time all three, the husband 
and the wives, were worn out with old age, and at last they entered the fire 
together, being attached to one another. And at that time they put up 
a petition to Siva from the fire, * May we be connected together as husband 
and wives in all our future lives !’ Then Kamalagarbha, owing to the 
power of his severe penances, was born in the Yaksha race as Dipt^i^ikha, 
the son of the Yaksha Pradiptdksha, and the younger brother of Attahdsa. 
His wives too, Pathyd and Abald, were born as Yaksha maidens, that is to 
say, as the two daughters of the king of the Yakshas named Dhdinaketu, 
and the name of the one was Jyotirlekhd, and the name of the other 
Dhdmalekhd. 

” Now in course of time those two sisters grew up, and they went to the 
forest to perform asceticism, and they propitiated S'iva with the view of 
obtaining husbands The god was pleased and he appeared to them and 
said to tliem, * That man with whom you entered the fire in a former birth, 
and who you asked might be your husband in all subsequent births, was 
bom again as a Yakslm named Diptadikha, the brother of Attahdsa, but 
he has become a mortal owing to the curse of his master, and has been 
born as a man named Sl'idardana, so you too must go to the world of men 
and be his wives there, but as soon as the curse terminates, you shsill all 
become Yakshas, husband and wives together. When Siva said this, those 
two Yaksha maidens were born on the earth as Padmistha and Anangainan- 
jari.’ They became the wives of Siidardiina, and after they had been 
liis wives for some time, that Attn^hdsa, as fate would have it, camp 
there in the form of a Brahman, and by the device of employing an 
ambiguous speech, ho managed to utter their names and remind them 
28 
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of their former existence, and this made them abandon that body and 
become Yakshiinis. Know that we are those wives of yours, and you are 
that Dipta^ikha.” When SMdar^ana had been thus addressed by them, he 
remembered his former birth, and immediately became the Yaksha Dipta- 
4ikha, and was again duly united to those two wives of his. 

''Know therefore, Vichitrakatha, that 1 am that Yaksha, and that 
these wives of mine are Jyotirlekbd and Dhumalekhd. So, if creatures of 
godlike descent, like myself, have to endure such alternations of joy and 
sorrow, much more then must mortals. But do not be despondent, my 
son, for in a short time you shall be reunited to your master Mfigdnkadatta. 
And 1 remained here to entei-tain you, for this is my earthly dwelling, so 
stay here, 1 will accomplish your desire. Then I will go to my Qwn homo 
in Kaildsa.” When the Yaksha had in these words told mo his story, he 
entertained me for some time. And the kind being, knowing that you had 
arrived here at night, brought me and laid me asleep in the midst of you 
who were asleep. So 1 was seen by you, and you have been found by me. 
This, king, is the history of my adventures during my separation from . 
you. 

When prince 'Mfigdnkadatta had heard at night this tale from his 
minister Yichitrakatha, who was rightlv named,* he was much delighted, and 
so were his other ministers. 

So, after he had spent that night on the turf of the forest, he went on 
with those companions of his towards Ujjayini, having his mind fixed on 
obtaining S"a4dnkavati, and he kept soarching for those other companions 
of his, who were separated by the curse of the Ndga, and whom he had not 
yet found. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


Then Mpgdnkadatta, as he gradually travelled along in the Yindhya 
forest, accompanied by those ministers, S'rutadhi and the four others, reach, 
ed a wood, which was refreshing with the shade of its goodly fV*uit-laden 
trees, and in which there was a tank of very pure sweet cold water. He 
bathed in it with his ministers and ate many fruits, and lo ! he suddenly 
thought that he heard conversation in a place shut in with creepers. So he 
went and looked into that bower of creepers, and he saw inside it a 
great elephant, which was refreshing a blind way-worn man by tliro wing 
over him showers of water from his trunk, by giving him fruits, and 
* llio word may mean ** man of romantic anecdote.’* 
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fanning liim with his ears. And like a kind man, the elephant said 
to him lovingly, over and over again, with articulate voice, *'Do you 
feel at all better?" When the prince saw that, he was astonished, 
and he said to his companions, Look ! how comes it that a wild elephant 
conducts itself like a man P So you may be sure that this is some higher 
being translated into this form for some reason. And this man is very 
like my friend Prachai(i4a4akti. But he is blind. So let us keep a sharp 
lookout." When Mfigdnkadatta had said this to his friends, he remained 
there concealed, and listened attentively. In the meanwhile the blind 
man recovered a little, and the elephant said to him, ** Tell me ; who are you, 
and how did you come here, being blind P" Then the blind man said to that 
mighty telephant, There is in this land a king of the name of Amaradatta, 
lord of the city of Ayodhya, he has a son of excellent qualities, named Mfi- 
g&nkadatta, of auspicious birth, and 1 am that prince’s servant. F 
reason or other his father banished him from his native land, with us his ten 
companions. We had set out for Ujjayini to obtain S’as&nkavatf, when 
we were separated in the forest by the curse of a Naga. And I was 
blinded by his curse, and wandering about I have arrived here, living on the 
fruits, and roots, and water I could get on the way. And to me death by 
falling into a chasm, or in some other way, would be most desirable, but 
alas ! Providence has not bestowed it on me, but makes me endure calamity . 
However 1 feel convinced that, as my pangs of hunger have been to-day 
assuaged by your favour, so my blindness also will be somewhat alleviated, 
for you are a divinity." When he said this, Mfigdiikadatta felt certain who 
he was, and with a mind wavering between joy and grief he said to those 
ministers, " It is our friend Pracha^d^dakti that is reduced to this melancholy 
state, but it will not do for us to be in a hurry to greet him immediately. 
Perhaps this elephant will cure his blindness. But if he were to see us, 
he would dee away ; so we must stop here and look at him." When 
the prince bad said this, he remained listening with bis followers. Then 
Fracha^d^akti said to that elephant, **Now great-souled one, tell mo 
your history; who are you? How comes it that, though you are an 
elephant, and are subject to the fury of elephants, you speak in this 
gentle way P" When the great elephant heard this, he sighed, and said to 
him, " Listen ! I will tell you my story from the beginning." 


Stortf of BlUtnahha^a, 


Long ago, in the city of Eka- 
lavyd, there was a king named S'ru« 


tndliara, and he had two sons by two wives. When the king went to 


heaven, his younger son, named Satyadhara, expelled the cider son, named 
Slladhara, from the throne. S'lhulhara was angry on tliat account, so he 


went and propitiated S'iva, and craved the following boon from the god, 
^ who whs pleased with his asceticism, " May 1 become a Gaudharva, in 
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prder that 1 may be able to move through the air, and so slay with ease 
that kinsman of mine, Satyadhara !” When the holy god Sl?a heard this, 
he said to him, This boon shall be granted to thee, but that enemy of 
thine has to-day died a natural death. And he shall be again born in the 
city of ^ Samarabbata, the favourite son of king Ugrabhata. But 

thou shalt be born as Bhimabhata, his elder brother, by a different mother, 
and thou shalt kill him and rule the kingdom. But because thou didst 
perform these ascetic penances under the influence of anger, thou shalt be 
hurled from thy rank by the curse of a hermit, and become a wild elephant, 
that remembers its birth and possesses articulate speech, and when thou shalt 
comfort a guest in distress and tell him thy history, then thou shalt be 
freed from thy elephant -nature and become a Qaiidharva, and at tjie same 
time a great benefit will be conferred upon that guest.’* When Siva had 
said this, he disappeared, and Slladhara, seeing that his body was emaciated 
by long penance, flung himself into the Ganges. 

At this point of my tale it happened that, while that king named 
Ugrabhata, whom 1 have before mentioned, was living happily in the city 
of B4dha with his wife Manoram4, who was equal to* him in birth, there came 
to his court from a foreign country an actor named Lusaka. And he 
exhibited before the king that dramatic piece in which Vishnu, in the form 
of a woman, carries off the amfita from the Daityas. And in that piece the 
king saw the actor’s daughter Lasavati dancing in the character of Amf itikd. 
When he saw her beauty, ^that was like that of the real Amritdf with 
which Vishnu bewildered the Dduavas, he fell in love with her. And 
at the end of the dance he gave her father much wealth, and imme- 
diately introduced her into his harem. And then he married that dancer 
Ldsavati, and lived with her, having his eyes riveted upon her face. 
One day he said to his chaplain named Taju^^svamin, ** 1 have no son, so 
perform a sacrifice in order to procure me a son.” The chaplain obeyed, 
and performed duly, with the help of learned Brdhmans, a sacrifice for that 
king’s benefit. And, as he had been previously gained over by Manorami, 
he gave her to eat, as being the eldest queen, the first half of the oblation 
purified with holy texts * And he gave the rest to the second queen 
lAsavati. Then those two, Slladhara and Satyadhara, whom 1 have before 
mentioned, were conceived in those two queens. And when the time came, 
Manorami, the consort of that king, brought forth a son with auspicious 
marks. And at that moment a distinct utterance was heard from heaven, 
” This child who is born shall be a famous king under the name of Bhima- 
bbafa.” On the next day L&savati also brought forth a son, and the king 
his father gave him the name of Samarabliata. And the usual sacraments 
were performed for them, and the two boys gradually grew up. But the 
• Cp. Vol I, pp. 866 and 677. 
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eldest Bbimabhata surpassed the youngest in all aocomplisbinents, mid 
rivalry in these increased the natural ill-feeling between them. 

One day, as they wei'e engaged in wrestling, Samarabhata, being 
jealous, struck Bbimabhata with his arm with great force on the neck. 
Then Bbimabhata was enraged, and immediately throwing bis arms round 
Samarabhata, be lifted him up and flung him on the ground. , The fall 
gave him a severe shock, and his servants took him tip and carried him 
to his mother, discharging blood from all the apertures in his body. 
When she saw him, and found out what had taken place, she was alarmed 
on account of her love for him, and she placed her face close to hu 
and wept bitterly. At that moment the king entered, and when he 
saw this sight, he was much troubled in mind, and asked Ldsavati what 
it meant, and she gave the following answer : This son of mine has 
been reduced to this state by Bhimabhata. And he is always ill-treating him, 
but 1 have never told you, king ; however now, that 1 have seen this, 1 must 
say, I cannot* understand how your majesty can be safe with such a son as 
thi^ hut let your majesty decide.*’ When king Ugrabhata was thus appealed 
to by his favourite wife, he was angry,and banished Bbimabhata from his court. 
And he took away from him his allowance, and appointed a hundred Raj- 
puts with their retainers to guard that Samarabhata. And he put his 
treasury at the disposal of the younger son, but he drove the elder son 
from his presence, and took away all that he possessed. 

Then his mother Manorama sent for him and said, ** Your father has 
thrown you over, because ho is in love with a dancer. So go to the palace 
of my father in P^taliputra, and when you arrive there, your grandfather 
will give you his kingdom, for he has no son. But, if you remain here, 
your enemy, this Samarabhata, will kill you, for he is powerful.” When 
Bbimabhata heard this speech of his mother’s, be said, ” 1 am a Kshatriya, 
and 1 will not sneak away from my native land, like a coward. Be of good 
cheer, mother ! what wretch is able to injure me ?” When he said this. His 
mother answered him, ” Then procure a numerous body of companions to 
guard you, by means of my wealth.” Wlien Bbimabhata heard this 
proposal, he said, ” Mother, this is not becoming ; for if 1 did this, I should 
be really opposing my father.” You may be quite at your ease, for your 
blessing alone will procure me good fortune.” When Bbimabhata had 
encouraged her with these words, he left her. In the meanwhile all the 
citizens came to hear of it, and they thought, ” Alas ! a great injustice has 
been done to Bbimabhata by the king. Surely Samarabhata does not 
think he is going to rob him of the kingdom. Well it is an opportunity for 
us to do him a service, before he comes to the throne.” Having formc^v 
this resolution, the citizens secretly supplied Bbimabhata with such abun- 
* The Sanskrit College MS. reads m for tu. 
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dance of wealth, that he lived in great comfort with his servants. But 
the younger brother was ever on the look out to kill his elder brother, 
supposing that this was his father’s object in furnishing him with a guard* 

In the meanwhile a heroic and wealthy young Brdhman, of the name of 
S'ankbadatta, who was a friend of both brothers, came and said to Samara- 
bhata, ** Tou ought not to carry on hostility with your elder brother ; it is 
not right, and you cannot do him an injury ; on the contrary the result of a 
quarrel would be disgraceful to you.** When he said this, Samarabhata 
abused and threatened Inm ; good advice given to a fool does not calm but 
rather enrages him. Then the resolute S'ankhadatta went away indignant 
at this treatment, and made a strict friendship with Bliimabhata, in order 
to have the opportunity of conquering Samarabhafa. . 

Then a merchant, of the name of Manidatta, came there from a foreign 
country, bringing with him an excellent horse ; it was as white as the 
moon ; the sound of its neighing was as musical as that of a clear conch 
or other sweet-sounding instrument ; it loolced like the waves of the 
sea of milk surging on high ; it was marked with curls on the neck ; 
and adorned with the crest- jewel, the bracelet, and other signs, which 
it seemed as if it had acquired by being born in the race of the 
Oandharvas. When Bhimabhata heard of that splendid horse, which 
was mentioned to him by S'ankhadatta, he went and bought it for a high 
price from that merchant-prince. At that moment Samarabhata, hearing 
of it, came and tried to buy ^the horse from the merchant for double the 
price. But he refused to give it him, as it had already been sold to another ; 
then Samarabhata, out of envy, proceeded to carry it off by force. Then 
there took place a fierce combat between those two princes, as the adherents 
of both came running up with weapons in their hands. Then the ‘mighty 
arm of Bhimabhafa laid low the attendants of Samarabhafa, and he himself 
abandoned the horse, and began to retire through fear of his brother. But 
as he was retiring, S'ankadatta, full of overpowering anger, pursued him, 
and laying hold of his hair behind, was on the point of killing him, when 
Bliimabhata rushed up and prevented him, saying, “ Let be for the present, 
it would be a grief to my father.*’ Then S^uikhadatta let Samarabhata go, 
and he fled in fear, discharging blood from his wounds, and repaired to his 
father. 

Then the brave Bhimabhata took possession of the horse, and imme- 
diately a Brahman came up to him, and taking him aside, said to him, “ Your 
mother the queen Manorama, and the chaplain Yajuhsvamin, and Sumati, 
tlio minister of your father, send you the following advice at this juncture. 
“ You knew,* dear boy, how the king is always affected towards you, and 

* I road jandsi with tho Sans\|:rit Collcgo l^IS. instead of jdndnU which Dr. 
Brockhaiis gives in his text. 
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he is especially angry wibh you at present, now that this misfortune has 
happened. So if you feci disposed to save your own life, and to preserve 
glory, and justice inviolate, if you have any regard for the future, if you 
consider us well disposed towards you ; leave this place unobserved this 
very evening, as soon as the sun has set, and make for the palace of your 
maternal grandfather, and may good fortune attend you. This is the 
message they gave me for you, and they sent you this casket full of pre- 
cious jewels and gold ; receive it from my hand.” When the wise Bhima- 
bhata heard this message, he accepted it, saying, ** I consent to act thus,” 
and he took that casket of gold and valuable jewels. And he gave him an 
appropriate message to take back, and then dismissed him, and mounted 
that hprse, sword in hand. And S'ankhadatta took some gold and jewels, and 
mounted another horse. And then prince Bhimabhata set out with him, and 
after he had gone a long distance, he reached at dead of night a great thicket 
of reeds that lay in his way. As he and his companion pursued their course 
through it without stopping, a couple of lions, roused by the noise, which the 
reeds made when trampled by the horses* hoofs, rushed out roaring, with their 
cubs, and began to rip up the bellies of the horses with their claws. And im- 
mediately the hero and his companion cut off the limbs of the lions with their 
swords, and killed them. Then he got down with his friend to look at the 
state of the two horses, but as their entrails wore torn out, they immediately 
fell down dead. When Bhimabhata saw that, he felt despondent, and he 
said to S ankhadatta, Friend, by a great effort we have escaped from our 
hostile relatives. Tell me, where, even by a hundred efforts,' shall we find 
an escape from Fate, who has now smitten us even here, not allowing us 
even to retain our horses. The very horse, for which I abandoned my 
native land, is dead ; so how can we travel on foot through this forest at 
night P” When he said this, his friend S'ankhadatta answered him, ” It 
is no new thing for hostile Fate to conquer courage. This is its nsiture, bub 
it is conquered by firm endurance. What can Fate do against a firm 
unshaken man, any more than the wind against a mountain ? So come, 
let us mount upon the horse of endurance and so plod on here.’* 
When S'ankhadatta said this, Bhimabhata set out with him. Then 
they slowly crossed that thicket, wounding their feet with tlie canes, 
and at last the night came to an end. . And the sun, the lamp of 
the world, arose, dispelling the darkness of night, and the lotus-llowers 
in tho lotus-clumps, by the side of their path, with their expanding 
cups and the sweet murmur of their bees, seemed to be looking at one another 
and saying, ** It is a happy thing that this Bhimabhata has crossed this 
thicket full of lions and other dangerous animals.” So travelling on, ho 
at last reached with his friend tho sandy shore of tho Ganges, dotted with 
the huts of hermits. There ho .drank its sweet waters, which seemed to be 
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impregnated with the nectar of the moon, from dwelling on the head of 
S'ira, and he bathed in them, and felt refreshed. And he ate, by way of 
sustenance, some venison, which they had bought from a hunter whom they 
happened to meet, and which S^ankhadatta brought to him roasted. And 
seeing that the Ganges was full and difficult to cross, for with its waves 
uplifted like hands it seemed again and again to warn him back, he pro- 
ceeded to roam along the bank of the river. And thei'e he saw a young 
Brdhman in the court of an out-of-the-way hut, engaged in the study of the 
Vedas. So he went up to him and said, ** Who are you, and what are you 
doing in this solitary place P” Then the young Brdhman answered him : 

** 1 am Nilakaptha, the son of a Brdhman named S* likantha, who lived 
at V^irdnasi, and after all the ceremonies had been performed for me, and I 
had learnt knowledge in the family of my spintual preceptor, I returned 
home and found all my relations dead. That left me helpless and poor, 
and as I was not in a position to carry on the duties of a householder, 1 
became despondent, and repaired to this place, and had recourse to severe 
asceticism. Then the goddess Gangd gave me some fruits in a dream, and 
said to me, * Bemaiii here living on these fruits, until you obtain your 
desire.’ Then I woke* up and went and bathed, and when the moniing 
came, I found in the water some fruits, that had been washed here by the 
stream of the Ganges. I brought those fruits, delicious as nectar, into my 
hut, and ate them there, and so 1 remain here engaged in asceticism, receiv- 
ing these fruits day by day.” 

When he said this, Bhiinabhata said to S^ankhadatta, 1 will give 
this virtuous youth enough wealth to enable him to enter the householder- 
state.” S'ankhadatta approved his speech ; whereupon the prince gave the 
Brdhman the wealth that his mother gave him. For what is the use of the 
greatness of great ones, who have abundant courage and wealth, if they do 
’ not put a stop to the sufEerings .of their neighbour as soon as they hear of 
them ? 

And after he had made the fortune of the Brdhman, Bhiinabhata 
searched in evei*y direction for some means of crossing the Ganges, but 
could not find any. Then he tied his ornaments and sword on his head, 
and plunged in with S^ankhadatta to swim across it. 

And in the middle of the river the current carried his friend to a dis- 
tance from him, and he himself was swept away by the waves, and reached 
the bank with difficulty. When he reached the other side, he could not 
see his friend S'ankhadatta, and while he was looking for him along the 
bank, the sun set. Then he began to despair, and ho exclaimed in bitter 
grief, ” Alas my friend !” and it being now the beginning of the night, he 
2 )re])ared to drown himself in the waters of the Ganges. He said, ” Goddess 
Jdiniavi; you have taken from me my life in the form of my friend, so now 
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leceiTe also this empiy Tessel of my body/’ arnd be wae on the point of 
plunging in, when Qangd appeared to him from the middle of the flood. 
And pleased with his violent agitation she said to him then and there, ** Do 
not act rashly, my son ! your friend is alive, and in a short time you shall be re- 
united with him. Now receive from me this charm called, ' Forwards and 
Backwards.’ If a man repeats it forwards, he will become invisible to hia 
neighbour, but if he repeats it backwards, he will assume whatever shape 
he desires.* Such is the force of this charm only seven syllables long, and 
by its help you shall become a king on this earth.” When the goddess 
Oangd had said this, and gpven him the charm, she disappeared from his 
eyes, and he gave up the idea of suicide, now that he had got a hope of 
regainihg his friend and of other successes. And being anxious to regain 
his friend, he passed the night in impatience, like the lotus-flower, and the 
next morning he set out in search of him. 

Then, as he was travelling about in search of S'ankhadatta, he one- 
day reached alone the district of L&fa, where, though the colours of the 
castes are not mixed, the people lead a diversified and richly coloured life, 
which though a seat of fine arts, is not reputed a home of crime8.t In 
this city he wandered about, looking at the temples and the dwelling- 
houses, and at last he reached a haU of gamblers. He entered it and saw a 
number of fraudulent dice-players, who though they were clothed in a loin- 
rag only, shewed by their handsome, well-shaped, stout limbs, which indicated 
good li <ring and plenty of exercise, that they were men of rank though they 
concealed it, and that they had resorted to that occupation for the sake of 
making money. They began to talk to him, so he sat down to play with 
them, and they fancied that they would make a fine thing out of him and 
his ornamAuts. Then he beat them at the dice-play, and won from the 
rogues all the wealth which they had acquired by cheating others. 

Then those gamblers, having lost their wealth, were preparing to go 
home, when BhSmabbata set his arms against the door and stopped them,. 

* For European methods of attaining invisibility see Rnnd’a Pc^ular Antiquities, 
Vol. I, p. ' Bartadi, Sagen, M&rohen, und Gebrauohe aus Meklenburg, Vol. II, pp. 20 
and 81 ; h. ^estf^he Marohen, Yol. I, p. 276, VoL U, p. 177- The virtues of 
the Tamkapp ire well-known. In Europe great results are expected from reciting 
certain aacred formulm backwards. A somewhat similar belief appears to exist among 
the Buddhisfjs. Milton’s ** backward mattering of dissevering charms” is perhaps 
hardly a carje in point. 

t An elaboratepnnl ssrpe * caste and also oolour : kaid digit of the moon and 
acoomidiahnient, or fine art : doihdktura » mine of crimes and also the moon. Dowson, 
in his Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, tells us that L&ta is a country com- 
prising Kandesh and part of Ousesat about the Mhye river. It is now* called Ldr 
and the hupimn of Ptolemy. 
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and said to them, ** Where are you going ? Take back this arealth ; 1 do 
not want it. I must give it away to my friends, and are not you my 
friends ? Where can I find* such dear friends as you ?” When he said this, 
and they declined to take the money out of shame, a gambler there, of the 
name of Akshakshapanaka, said, Undoubtedly it is the definition of 
gambling that what is won is not returned, but if this gentleman becomes 
our friend, and gives us of his own accord wealth which he has fairly won, 
why should we not take it ?** The others, when they heard this, exclaimed, 
** It is fitting, if he makes such an eternal friendship with us.” When 
they said this, he came to the conclusion that they were men of spirit, and 
he at ^ice consented to swear eternal friendship to them, and gave them 
back their wealth. And at their request he went into a garden with them 
and their families, and refreshed himself with food, and wine, and other 
luxuries, supplied by them. Then, at the request of Akshakshapanaka and 
the others, he told his name, race, and history, and asked them also for 
theirs. Then Akshakshapanaka told him the story of his life. 

^ . I There lived in HaStindpura 

Story of AkthaJenhapanaka^ ^ 

a Brahman named Slvadatta, a very 
rich man, and I am his son, and my real name is Yasudatta. And in my 
youth 1 learnt skill in arms as well as in the Vedas. Then my father made 
me marry a wife from a family equal in rank to my own. But my mother 
was a great scold, implacable, and very passionate. And she worried my 
father so intolerably, that as ^oon as he saw me married, he left his home, 
and went away somewhere where he could not be traced. When I saw 
that, I was afraid, and 1 earnestly enjoined on my wife to study carefully 
my mother’s disposition, and slss, being terrified, did so. But my mother 
was bent on quarrelling, and it was impossible for my wife to please her in 
\ any way. The ill-natured woman interpreted her silence as contempt, her 
plaintive lamentation as hypocrisy, and her attempts at explanation as 
wrangling. For who can deprive the fire of its tendency to burn P Then 
her disagreeable behaviour in a short time worried my wife also so mucb| 
that she left the house and fled I know not where. 

Then 1 was so despondent that 1 made up my mind to p on family 
life, but my wretched relations assembled together and forcec ^le to take 
another wife. That second wife of mine also was so worried by my mother, 
that she committed suicide by hanging herself Then I was exceedingly 
vexed, and I determined to go to a foreign countiy. And when my 
relations tried to prevent me, 1 told them of the wickedness of my mother. • 
They assigned another reason for my father’s leaving the country, and would 
not believe my story ; so 1 adopted the following artifice. 1 had a wooden 

* 1 read prdpnomyaham the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. 
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doll made, and pretended to marry it privately as a third wife, and I 
brought it and placed it in another secluded bouse which I locked up. And 
1 made another female puppet to guard her, dressed like a servant. And I 
said to my mother, ** I have put this wife of mine in a separate house. 
So you and 1 must for the present remain apait from her in our own 
house ; you must not go there and she must not come here. For she is 
timid as yet, and does not know how to win your affection.” To this 
arrangement my mother gave her consent. 

After some days had elapsed, my mother, finding that she could not 
manage anyhow to get at that supposed daughter-in-law of hers, who was 
in a private house kept always locked, took a stone one day and struck 
herself on the head, and remained in the courtyard in front of her own 
house, streaming with blood, and lamenting with loud cries. Then I and 
all my relations came in, hearing the cries, and when we saw her, we said, 
<<Tell us, what is the matter?” When we asked her this question, 
she said spitefully, **Idy daughter-in-luw came without any reason 
and reduced me to this state ; so now my only remedy is deatli.” 
When my relations heard this, they were furious, and they took her and mo 
with them to the house where 1 kept the wooden doll. They removed 
the fasteningj and opened the door, and went in, and lo! they saw 
nothing there hut a wooden dolL Then they laughed at my mother, 
who was covered with shame, having imposed on no one but herself, and they 
began to repose confidence in what 1 had said, and so they went away 
again. 

And I left that country, and travelled about till I came to this region, 
and here I happened to enter a gambUng-hall. And there I saw these five 
men playing, this man named 0 ha 9 dal>^ujanga, and that Pd^upata, and this 
S'mati&navet&la, and that Kalavar&tftha, and this S'&riprastara, heroes equal 
in valour. And I gambled with them on this mutual understanding, that 
whoever was conquered should be the slave of the conqueror. Then they 
became my slaves by being beaten by me in gambling, but I have become 
their slave by being won over by their good qualities. And dwelling with 
them I have forgotten my woes. 

So know that here I bear the name of Akshakshapa^a,* a name suited 
to my condition. Here I have lived with these excellent men of good 
family, who conceal their real position, and now yon have joined us. So 
now you are our chief, and it was with this view that we took that money 
of yours originally, being charmed with your virtues. 

When Akshakshapapa had told his story in these words, all the others 
in succession also told their adventures. And prince Bhimabhata perceived 
that his friends were heroes, who had disguised their real character by 
« * i. #• Dice-mendioant. 
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talcing up gambling practices for the sake of gaining wealth, so he had 
much more pleasant chat with them, and spent the day in amusement, and 
then seeing that the eastern quarter had adorned its face with the rising 
moon, as with an ornamental patch, he went from that garden with Aksha- 
kshapa^aka and the other nx to their dwelling. And while he was there 
with them, the rainy season arrived, seeming to announce with the roarings 
of its joyous clouds his recovery of his friend. And then the impetuous 
river there, named Vipaid, that flowed into the sea, was filled with an influx 
of sea- water and began to flow bfuskwards, and it deluged that shore with 
a great inundation, and then owing to the cessation of that influx,* it 
seemed to flow on again to the sea. Now at that time the sudden influx of 
sea- water brought in a g^eat fish, and on account of its unwieldy size it was 
stranded on the bank of the river. And the inhabitants, when they saw 
the fish stranded, ran forward with all kinds of weapons to kill it, and 
ripped open its stomach. And when its stomach was cut open, there came 
out of it alive a young Brahman ; and the people, astonished at that strange 
sight, raised a shout.f When Bhimabhafa heard that, he went there with 
his friends, and saw his friend S'ankhadatta, who had just issued from the 
inside of the fish. So he ran and embraced him, and bedewed him with 
copious tears, as if he wished to wash off the evil smell he had contracted 
by living in the gulf of the fish’s maw.} S^ankhadatta, for his part, having 
escaped that calamity, and having found and embraced his friend, went 
from joy to joy. Then Jbeing questioned out of curiosity by Bhima« 
bhaja, he gave this brief account of his adventures. 

'*On that occasion, when I was swept out of your sight hy the force of 
the waves of the Ganges, 1 was suddenly swallowed by a very large fish. 
Then I remained for a long time inside the capacious habitation of his 
stomach, eating in my hunger his flesh, which 1 cut off with a knife. To- 
day Providence somehow or other brought this fish here, and threw it up upon 
the bank, so that it was killed by these men and 1 was taken out of its 
stomach. 1 have seen again you and the light of the sun, the horizon has 
been once more illuminated for me. This, my friend, is the story of my 
adventures, 1 know no more than this.” 

When S'ankhadatta said this, Bhimabhata and all that were present 
exclaimed in astonishment, ** To think that he should have been swallowed 
in the Ganges by a fish, and that that fish should have got into the sea, 
and then that from the sea it should have been brought into the Vipitf^ 

* I coi^Qctm^hapraidnt^aiva, 

f Cp. No. LXVl In the English Gesta, page 208 of Hentage’s edition, and 
the end of No. XII of Mias Stokes’s Faiiy Tales. Bee also Fxym nnd Soda, 
Byrische Marchen, pp. 83 and 84. 

t Cp. OdysB^, Book lY, 441.442. * 
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and that it should have been killed, and then that S'ankliadatta should 
have come out of it alive. Ah ! the way of fate is inscrutable, and wonder- 
ful are its works !” While uttering such remarks with Akshakshapa^aka 
and the others, Bhimabhata took S'ankhadatta to his own dwelling. And 
there in high delight he entertained with a bath, clothes, and other needful 
things, his friend, who had, as it were, been bom a second time with thb 
same body from the belly of a fish. 

And while ^himabhata was living with him in that country, there 
came on there k festive procession in honour of Ydsuki the king bf the 
snakes. In order to see it, the prince went, surrounded with his frienrls, 
to the temple of that chief of the snakes, where great crowds were assem- 
bling. He worshipped there in the temple, where his idol was, which was 
full of long wreaths* of fiowers in form like serpents, and which therefore 
resembled the abyss of Fdtdla, and then going in a southerly direction, he 
beheld a great lake sacred to Vasuki, studded with red lotuses, resembling 
the concentrated gleams of the brilliance of the jewels on snakes* crests ;t 
and encircled with blue lotuses, which seemed like clouds of smoke from 
the fire of snake-poison ; overhung with trees, that seemed to be worshipping 
with their fiowers blown down by the wind. When he saw it, he said to 
himself in astonishment, ** Compared with this expanded lake, that sea 
from which VishQu carried off the goddess of Fortune, seems to me to be 
only worthy of neglect, for its fortune of beauty is not to be taken from 
it by anything else.il; In the meanwhile he saw a maiden, who had come 
there to bathe^ by name Hansdvali, the beautiful daughter of Chandrd- 
ditya, kin^ of Lafa, by Kuvalayavati ; her mortal nature, which was con- 
cealed by all her other meml^rs moulded like those of gods, was revealed 
by the winking of her rolling eye. She had ten million perfections darting 
forth from her flower-soft body, she was with her waist, that might be 
spanned with the hand, a very bow of Cupid, and the moment she looked at 
Bhimabhata, she pierced him in the heart with the sidelong arrows of her 
eyes, and bewildered him.§ He too, who was a thief of th^ world’s beauty, 
entered by the oblique path of her eyes the treasure-chamber of her heart, 
and robbed her of her self-controL Then she sent secretly a trustworthy 
and disci*eet maid, and enquired from his friends his name and residence. 
And after she had bathed, she was taken back to her palace by her at- 
tendants, frequently turning round her face to fix her eyes on him. And 

* I read ddmahhi^f, for dhdmahhi^, 

t Benfey (Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 214, note,) traces this' superstition through' all 
•countries. 

t This passage is a concatenation of puns. 

4 The whole passage is an elaborate pun. The lady is compared to a bow, the 
^ string of which vibrates in the notcdies, and the middle of which is hold in tho hand. 
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then Bhimabhatft, accompanied by his friends, went to his dwellings with 
faltering steps, for he was entangled with the net which his beloved bod 
cast over him. 

And immediately the princess Hansdvali sent that maid to him as an 
. , ambassadress of love, with the message for which he longed. The maid 
‘'came up to him and said to him in secret, Prince, the princess Hatisdvali 
solicits you thus, * Whep you see me, who love you, being carried away by 
the stream of love, you should rescue me quickly, you should not retrain 
indifferent upon the bank* P’* ‘V7hen Bhimabhata heard from the messen- 
ger the nectar of hw beloved’s message, he was delighted at having his life 
safed, and said to . her, ** 1 am in the current, I am not upon the bank ; 
does not my beloved know that P But now, that I have obtained some 
hope to cling to,t I will gladly, do her bidding. I will thte night 
come and wait upon her in her private apartments, and no one shall see me, 
for I will enter concealed by a charm.” '^‘When he smd this to the maid, she 
was* pleased, and went and told it to Hansdvali, and then she remained 
anxiously expecting an interview ^ith him. 

And he, in the early part of the night, went adorned with heavenly 
ornaments, and making himself invisible by repeating forwards the charm 
bestowed on him by Gangd, entered her splendid chamber which she 
had previously cleared of attendants. In that chamber, which suggested 
thoughts, of love, which was perfumed with aloes, and adorned with nose- 
gays of flowers of flve huesj arranged there, and which therefore resembled 
the garden of the god of love, he beheld that lovely ope exhaling heavenly 
fragrance, like a blossom put forth by the creeper of the wonderful charm 
bestowed by Qangi. And then the . handsome prince recited the charm 
^ck wards, and immediately became visible to that princess. When he 
.l^held her timidly trembling with a joyful agitation that made her hair stand 
on end, his ornaments immediately tinkled Kke musical instruments, and he 
seemed to be dancing with joy to their music. And the maiden hid her 
face with the shame of love, and seemed to be asking her heart, that 
caused all that display of ’emotion, what she was to do now. Then 
Bhimabbata said to her, ** Fair one, why do you allow your heart to exliibit 
shame, though its feelings have been already revealed P It does not deny 
tiie it&te of affairs ; besides how is it possible to conceal this trembling of 
the limbs imd this bursting boddice Then Bhimabbata with such words, " 
and otbef loving pemuSidpiis, made the fair one forget her. modesty, and 
maHWl her hy tlib dindbarvaf<»m marriage. after he had spent 


e 1 irith.the in the Sanskrit College^ dMssi mmUbfUj/a for 




that night with her, in 8|)orting like a bee round the lotus of her mouili, 
he at last tore himself* away, and saying, will come again at night,*’ 
returned to his house. 

And when the chamberlains belonging to Hansdyali entered her cham- 
ber the next morning, they saw that* her lover had been with her. Tho 
ends of her curls were disordered, she had marks of moist teeth and nails, 
and she seemed as if the god of Love had appeared in person and afflicted 
her with the wounds of all his arrows. They immediately went and re- 
ported the matter to the king, and he secretly appointed spies to watch at 
night. And Bhimabhata spent the day with his friends in their usual 
employments, and in the beginning of the night again repaired to the bower 
of his beloved. When the spies saw that he had entered without being 
seen, by virtue of his charm, and discovered that he poraessed supernaturad 
powers^ they went out, and told the king, and he gave them this order, 
" The being, who has entered a well-guarded room without being seen, can- 
not be a mere man ; sd bring him here that I may see what this means. 
And say to him politely from me, * Wliy did you not openly ask me for my 
daughter ? ^hy did you make a secret of it P For it is difficult to 
obtain a bridegroom for my daughter as accomplished as yourself.’ ” 
When the king had sent olE the spies with this message, they went 
as he commanded,, and stood at the door and delivered this message 
to Bhimabhata. And the resolute prince, perceiving that the king had 
discovered him, answered them boldly from inside ; “ Tell the king from 
me, that to-morrow I will enter his hall of audience, and tell him the 
truth, for now it is the dead of night.” They then went and gave this message 
to the king and he remained silent.” And in the morning Bhimabhata went to 
rejoin his friends. And patting on a magnificent costume, he went with 
those seven heroes to the hall of king Chandraditya. When the king saw 
his splendour, his resolute bearing and handsome appearance, he received 
him kindly, and made him sit on a throne equal to his own, and then his friend, 
the Brdhman Shnkhadatta,saidto the king, ** King, this is the son of Ugra- 
bhnta the king of Badhd, Bh{mid)bata by name ; his might is irresistible on 
account of the wonderful power of the charm which he possesses. And he 
has come here to sue for the hand of your daughter.” When the king 
heud that, he remembered the occurrence of the night, and seeing that he 
was a suitable match for his daughter, he exclaimed, ” 1 am fortunate in- 
deed,” and accepted the proposal. And after he had made splendid pre- 
parations for the marriage, he bestowed his daughter Hansdvali on Bhitna- 
bhata with much wealth. Then Bliimabhata, having obtained many ele- 
phants, horses, and villages, remained there in great comfort, possessed of 
Hansdvali and tho goddess of Fortune. And in a few days bis father-in- 
-law gave him that kingdom of Ldta, and, being childless and old, retired to 
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the forest. Then the successful Bhimabhata, having obtained that kingdom,, 
ruled it admirably with the help of those seven heroei^ Chandradatta and 
the others. 

Then, in the course of some days, he heard from his spies, that his 
father king Ugrabhata had gone to Pray4ga and died there ; and that, 
when he was intent on death, he had anointed his youngest son Samara- 
bhata, the son of the dancing-girl, king of Baijlhi. Then he mourned for 
bis father, and performed his funeral ceremonies, and sent a messenger to 
that Samarabhata with a letter. And in the letter, he sent the following 
message to the pretender who was treating him unjustly, ** Foolish son of a 
dancing-girl, what business have you to sit on my father’s throne, for it be- 
longs to me, though 1 have this kingdom of JA% 2 l ; so you must not ascend it.” 
And the messenger went, and after announcing himself, delivered the letter 
to that Samarabhata, when he was in the haU of assembly. And when 
Samarabhata read this letter of such an import, under his brother’s sign 
manual, he was angry, and answered, This baseless presumption is becom- 
ing in this ill-conducted man, who was long ago banished by my father 
from the country, because he was not fit to remain in it. Even the jackal 
apes the lion, when he is comfortably ensconced in his native cavern, but 
when he comes within view of the lion, he is discovered to be only a 
jackal.” Such was the answer he roared forth, and he wrote to the samo 
effect in a letter, and sent his return-messenger to carry it to Bhima- 
bhata. 

So the return-messenger went, and gave, when introduced by the^ 
warder, that letter to the king of Lafa. And when Bhimabhata had read 
that letter, he laughed loudly, and said to the return-messenger of his 
brother — “ Go, messenger, and tell that dancing-girl’s son from me, ‘ On. 
that former occasion when you tried to seize the horse, I saved you front 
S^ankhadatta, because you were a child and dear to my father, but I will 
no longer endure your insolence. I will certainly send you to my fatlier 
who is so fond of you. Make ready, and know that in a few days I shall 
have arrived.’ ” ‘'Vit'n thced words he dismissed the messenger, and then 
he began nis expedition. When that moon of kings, glorious in his magni- 
ficence,* mounted his elephant which, resembled a hill, the great sea of his 
army was agitated and surged up with a roar, and the horizon was filled 
with innumerable feudal chiefs and princes arrived for war,t and setting 
out with their forces ; and the earth, swiftly trampled by the elephants 
and horses trooping along in great numbers, groaned and trembled under 
the weight, as if afraid of being cleft open. In this fashion Bhiinabha(a 
marched and came near Ka^hd, eclipsing the light of the sun in the heavens 
with the clouds of dust raised by his army. 

• When applied to tho moon, it means ** glorious in its rising.” » 

t Bohtlingk and Both give Hptmnkhifa as ubcri^liff {?). 
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In the meanwhile king Samarabhata heard of it, and became indig- 
nant ; and armed himself, and went out with his army to meet him in 
battle. And those two armies met, like the eastern and western seas, and 
a great battle took place between the heroes on both sides, awful as the 
destruction of the world. Then the fire, produced by the loud clashing of 
swords, which seemed as if it had been kindled by the gnashing of the 
teeth of t!ie angry god of Death, hid the sky ; and javelins flew with 
their long points resembling eyelashes, and seemed like the glances of the 
nymphs of heaven, as they gazed on the warriors. Then the field of battle 
appeared like a stage ; its canopy was dust, its music was the shouting of 
the army, and its dancers palpitating trunks. And a furious* torrent 
blood, ^weeping along heads, and garlanded with trunks, carried off all 
living creatures, like the night of destruction at the end of the world. 

But the archer Bhimabhata soon routed the army of his enemies, by 
means of a combined attack of the mighty warriors S'ankhadatta, and 
Ak8haksha))anaka, and Cliandabhujanga and his fellows, skilled in wrest- 
ling, resembling imi^etuous elephants. And Samarabhata was furious, 
when his army was routed, and he dashed forward on his chariot, and 
began to churn the sea of battle, as Mount Mandara churned the ocean.f 
Then Bhimabhata, who was mounted on an elephant, attacked him, and 
cut his bow in two. with his arrows, and also killed all the four horses of 
his chariot. Then Samarabhata, being prevented from using his chariot, 
ran and struck with a javelin on the forehead tbe splendid elephant of 
Bhimabhata, and the elephant, as soon as it was struck, fell dead on the 
'ground. Then both of them, being deprived of their means of conversance, 
had to fight on foot. And the two angry kings, armed with sword and 
shield, engaged in single combat. But Bhimabhata, though he might 
have made himself invisible by means of his charm, and so have killed him, 
out of a regard for fairness, would not kill his enemy in that way. But 
being a skilful swordsman, he contended against him in open fight, and cut 
off with his sword the head of that son of the dancing-girl. 

And when that Samarabhata was slain with his soldiers, and the bands 
of the Siddh'js had apidauded from the heavens, and the fight had come to 
an end, Bhimabhata with bis friends entered the city of Badha, being 
praised by heralds and minstrels. Then, returning from a long absence, 
after slaying his enemy, he delighted his mother, who was eager to behold 
him, as llama did Kaiisalya. And the citizens welcomed him, and then he 
adorned the throne of his father, and took his seat on it, honoured by his 

* I adopt pramatta the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. 

t The gods and Asuras used it as a churning-stick at the churning of the oseau 
for the recovery of the Amrita, and other precious Uiings lost during the deluge. 
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father's ministers, who loved his good qualities. And then he honoured all 
his subjects, who made high festival ; and on a lucky day he gave 'to S'an- 
khadatta the kingdom of And he sent him to the territoiy of Ldfa, 

escorted by a force composed of natives of that country; and' he gave 
villages and wealth to Akshakshapa^aka and his fellows, and he remained 
surrounded by them, ruling his ancestral realm, with that queen Hansdvali, 
the daughter of the king of Ldfa. And, in course of time, he conquered 
tho earth, and carried off the daughters of kings, and became exclusively 
addicted to the enjoyment of their society.. And he devolved his duties 
on his ministers, and amused himself with the women of his harem, and 
never left its precincts, being engrossed with drinking and other vices. 

Then, one day, the hermit Uttanka came of his own accord to visit 
him, as if he were the time of accomplishment of the previous decree of 
S'iva. And when the hermit came to the door, the king, being blinded 
with passion, intoxication, and the pride of sovereignty, would not listen, 
though the warders announced his arrival. Then the hermit was angry, 
and denounced this curse on the king, V O man blinded with intoxication, 
you shall fall from y.our throne, and become a wild elephant." When the 
king heard that, fear dispelled his intoxication, and he went out, and pros- 
trating himself at the foot of the hermit, began to appease him with 
humble words. Then the auger of the great sage was calmed, and he said 
to him, ** King, you must become an elephant, that decree cannot be alter- 
ed ; but when you shall havo^relieved a minister of Mpgdnkadatta’s, named 
Pracha^d^^akti, afflicted with the curse of a Ndga and blinded, who shall 
become your guest, and shall tell him your story, you shall be delivered 
from this curse ; and you shall return to the state of a Gandharva, as Siva 
foretold to you, and then that guest of yours shall recover the use of his 
eyes." When the hermit Uttanka had said this, he returned as he came, 
and Bhimabhata was burled from his throne, and became an elephant. 

“ So know, my friend, that 1 am that very Bhimabhata, become an 
elephant, and you are Pracha^d^^^i i ^ know that my curse is now at an 
end," When Bhimabhata had said this, he abandoned the form of an 
elephant, and at once became a Gandharva of heavenly might. And imme- 
diately Pracha^da^kti recovered, to his intense delight, the use of his eyes, 
and looked upon that Gandharva there. And in the meanwhile the discreet 
Mfigdukadatta, who had heard their conversation from the bower of 
creepers^ with his other ministers, having discovered that it was indeed his 
friend, rushed quickly and impetuously forth, and threw his arms round 
the neck of his minister Pracha^d^^^fthti. And Pracha^d^l^i*^ looked at 
him, and feeling as if his body had been irrigated with a sudden flood of 
nectai', immediately embraced the feet of his lord. 

Then the Gandharva Bhimabhata comforted those two; who were 
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weeping, both deeply moved at being reunited after so long a separation. 
And Mrig&nkadatta, bowing, said to that Gkindharva, ^^That I have 
recovered this friend of mine, and that he has recovered his eyesight, is all 
due to your wondrous might. Honour to you !*’ When the Gandharva 
heard that, he said to that prince, You shall soon recover all your other 
ministers, and obtain S^as&nkavati as a wife, and become king of the whole 
earth. So you must not lose heart. Now, auspicious one, I depart, but 
I will appear to you when you think of me;*' 

When the matchless chief of the Gandhdrvas had said this to the 
prince, and so testified his friendship for him, as his curse was at an end, 
and he had obtained prosperous felicity, he flew up swiftly into the sky, 
nmking *the whole air resound with the tinkling of his beautiful bracelet 
and necklace. 

And Mrig&nkadatta, having recovered Prachapd<^akti, and so regained 
his spirits^ spent that in the wood, accompanied by his ministers. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


Victory to Gape^, who, when dancing, makes a shower of stars, 
resembling a rain of flowers, fall from the sky, by a blow of his trunk ! 

Then Mpg&nkadatta, having passed that night, set out in the morning 
from that wood, together with FrachaK^dt^^ti and his other affectionate 
ministers, making for Uj jayini in order to gain S'attnkavati, and looking 
out for the r^t of his ministers. 

And as he was going along on his way, he saw his minister Vikrama* 
ke^arin being carried through the air by a hideously deformed man. And 
while he was eagerly pointing him out to his other ministers, that minister 
alighted from the air near him* And quickly dismounting from the 
shoulder of that man, he came up and embraced the feet of Mpig&nkadatta, 
with his eyes full of tears. And the delighted M^ig^nkadatta embraced him 
in return, and so did his ministeiv, one alter another, and then Yikrama- 
keiiarin dismissed that man, saying, Come to me, when 1 rhink of you." 
Then Mfig&nkadatta out of curiosity asked Vikramakeiiarin for the story of 
his adventures, and he sat down in the forest and related them. 


2a# tfiSwftfwvf ^ FiiTiiiHiiJtoforiii. 


When 1 had been sepacated 
from you on that occanon by the 


curse of the Ndga, and had wandered about for many days in search of you. 
t said to myself, " I will make for Ujjayini, for they will go there quickly," 
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and having formed this intention, I set out for that city. And in course of 
time 1 reached a village near it, named Brahmasthala, and there I sat down on 
the bank of a lake at the foot of a tree. There an old Brahman,^ afflicted 
with the bite of a serpent, came up to me and said, *‘Rise up from this 
place, my son, lest you incur my fate. For there is a great serpent here, 
and 1 am so tortured by the bite which he has given me, that 1 am now 
about to drown myself in this lake.” When he said this, I dissuad- 
ed him, out of compassion, from committing suicide, and I then and there 
counteracted the effect of the poison by my knowledge of antidotes. 

Then the Brdhman eagerly, but with due politeness, asked me the 
whole story of my life, and when he knew the facts, said to me kindly, 
** You have to-day saved my life, so receive, hero, this charm for mastering 
Yetdlas, which I inherited from my father. For it is suitable to you who 
possess all powers, but what, I pray, could a feeble creature, like me, do 
with it?” When I heard that, I answered that noble Brahman, “What 
use can I make of Yetdlas, now that I am separated from Mrigankadatta ?” 
When the Brahman heard that, he laughed, and went on to say to me, “ Do 
you not know that .you can obtain from a Vetdla all that you desire ? 
Did not king Trivikramasena obtain of old time the sovereignty of the 
Yidyddharas by the favour of a Yetala P Listen now, 1 will tell you his 
story in proof of it.** 

Here begins the 1st of the tales of a banks of the Godavari 

Hmon,* (Vetdla^PanekavinsatikdJ there is a place named Pratishthdna. 

In it there lived of old time a famous king, named Trivikramasena, the 
son of Yikramasena, equal to Indra in might. Every day, when he was 
in his hall of audience, a mendicant named Ksh&ntisila came to him, to pay 
him his respects, and presented him with a fruit. And every day, the king 
as soon as he received the fruit, gave it into the hand of the superintendent of 
bis treasury who was near him. In this way ten years passed, but one day, 
when the mendicant had left the hall of audience, after giving the fruit to 
the king, the king gave it to a young pet monkey, that had escaped from 
the hands of its keepers, and happened to enter there. While the monkey 
was eating that fruit, it burst open, and there came out of it a splendid 

* The Mongolian form of these stories is to be found in Sagas from the Far East. 
This work appears to be based upon a translation made by Jiilg from the Calmuck 
language. Oesterley, in his G;firman version of these talcs, tells us that JtLlg’s transla- 
tion appeared in Leipzig in thi'year 1866 under the title of The tales of the Siddhi- 
kiir.” Oesterley mentions a Sanskrit redaction of the tales, attributed to S^vaddsa, 
and one contained in the Kathibnava. He also mentions a Tamul version translated 
into English by Babington under the title of Yet&la Cidai ; two Tolugu versions, a 
Mahratta version, the well-known Hindi version, a Bengali version based upon the 

Hindi, and a Ganarese version. « 
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priceless jewel. When the king saw that, he took up the j cwel, and asked 
the treasurer the following question, ‘‘ Where have you put all those fruits 
which I have been in the habit of handing over to you, after they were 
given to me by the mendicant ?’* When the superintendent of the treasury 
heard that, he was full of fear, and he said to the king, I used to throw 
them into the treasury from the window without opening the door ; if your 
Majesty orders me, I will open it and look for them.’* When the treasurer 
said this, the king gave him leave to do so, and he went away, and soon 
returned, and said to the king I see that those fruits have all rotted away 
in the treasury, and I also see that there is a heap of jewels there resplen- 
dent with radiant gleams.’* 

WJhen the king heard it, he was pleased, and gave those jewels to the 
treasurer, and the next day he said to the mendicant, who came as before, 
“ Mendicant, why do you court me every day with great expenditure of 
wealth ? I will not take your fruit to-day until you tell me.” When the 
king said this, the mendicant said to him in private, ** 1 have an incantation 
to perform which requires the aid of a brave man, I request, hero, that you 
will assist me in it.” When the king heard that, he consented and promised 
him that he would do so. Then the mendicant was pleased and he went 
on to say to that king, “ Then I shall be waiting for you at night-fall in 
the approaching black fortnight, in the great cemetery here, under the 
shade of a banyan-tree, and you must come to me there. The king said — 
** Well ! 1 will do so.” And the mendicant Kshanti^la returned delighted 
to his own dwelling. 

Then the heroic monarch, as soon as he had got into the black fort- 
night, remembered the request of the mendicant, which he had promised 
to accomplish for him, and as soon as night came, he enveloped his head 
in a black cloth, and left the palace unperceived, sword in hand, and went 
fearlessly to the cemetery. It was obscured by a dense and terrible pall of 
darkness, and its aspect was rendered awful by the ghastly flames from the 
burning of the funeral pyres, and it produced horror by the bones, skeletons, 
and skulls of men that appeared in it. In it were present formidable 
Bhdtas and Vetalas, joyfully engaged in their horrible activity, and it was 
alive with the loud yells of jackals,* so that it seemed like a second-mysteri- 
ous tremendous form of Bhairava. And after he had searched about in it, he 
found that mendicant under a banyan-tree, engaged in making a circle, 
and he went up to him and said, “ Here I am arrived, mendicant ; tell me, 
what can I do for you P” 

When the mendicant heard that, and-saw4;he king, he was delighted, 

• Here there is probably a pur The word translated ** jackal” also means the 

god S^va. Bhairava is a form of Sfiva. 



and said to him — if I have foand favoar in your eyes, go al^ne • 
long way from here towards the south, and you will find an ^ita-tree* 
On it there is a dead man hanging up; go and bring him here ; assist me 
in this matter, hero.** As soon as the brave king, who was faithful to his 
promise, heard thU, he said, I will do so,’* and went towards the south. 
And after he had gone some way in that direction, along a path revealed hy the 
light of the flaming pyres, he reached with difficulty in the ^rkness thatefeite- 
tree ; the tree was scorched with the smoke of funeral pyres, and smelt of raw 
flesh, and looked like a Bhtita, and he saw the corpse hanging on its trunks 
as it were on the shoulder of a demon. So he climbed up,' and cutting the 
string which held it, flung it to the ground. And the moment it was 
flung down, it cried out, as if in pain. Then the king, supposing.it was 
alive, came down and rubbed its body out of compassion ; that made the 
corpse utter a loud demoniac laugh. Then the king knew that it was 
possessed by a Vetdla, and said without flinching, ** Why do you laugh p 
Gome, let us go off.” And immediately he missed from the ground the 
corpse possessed by the Vetdla, and perceived that it was once more sus- 
pended on that very tree. Then he climbed up again and brought it down, 
for the heart of heroes is a gem more impenetrable than adamant. Then 
king Trivikranaisena threw the corpse possessed by a Yetdla over his 
shoulder, and proceeded to go off with it, in silence. And as he was going 
along, the Yetdla in the corpse that was on his shoulder said to him, 
” King, I will tell you a story to beguile the way, listen.” 

storg of the i>rtnoe, who kxm ho^ to There u a city named Vdrlflasi, 

a wife bjf the eon o/hie/ather^e minister which is the dwelling-place of Siva, 
inhabited by holy beings, and thus resembles the plateau of mount Kaildsa. 
The river Ganges, ever full of water, flows near it, and appears as if it were the 
necklace ever resting on its neck ; in that city there lived of old time a 
king named Pratdpamukuta, who consumed the families of his enemies 
with his valour, as the fire consumes the forest. He had a son named 
Yajramukuta, who dashed the god of love’s pride in his beauty, and his 
enemies’ confidence in their valour. And that prince had a friend, named 
BuddhiAtrira, whom he valued more than his life, the sagacious son of a 
minister. 

Once on a time that prince was amnsing himself with that friend, and 
his excessive devotion to the chase made him travel a long distance. As 
he was cutting off the long-manedf heads’ of lions with his arrows, as it 
were the chowries that represented the glory of their valour, he entered a 
great forest. It seemed like the chosen home of love, with singing cuckoos 

* This story is the 27th in Miss Stokes’s collection. 

t 1 read fa^d/dst, which I find in the Sanskrit College MS., instead of ny'd^at. 
nie mistake may have arisen from the blending of two readings sa\4kiiid and/f^d/dn^ 
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for bards, fanned by trees with their dusters of blossoms, waving like ohowries. 
In it he and the minister’s son saw a great lake, looking like a second sea, the 
birthplace of lotuses* of various colours ; and in that pool of gods there 
was seen by him a maiden of heavenly appearance, who had come there 
with her attendants to bathe. She seemed to fill the splendid tank' with 
the flood of her beauty, and with her glances to create in it a new forest 
of blue lotuses. With her face, that surpassed the moon in beauty, she seemed 
to put to shame the white lotuses, and she at once captivated with it the heart 
of that prince. The youth too, in the same way, took with a glance such com- 
plete possession of her eyes, that she did not regard her own modesty or 
even her ornaments. And as he was looking at her with his attendants, 
and woudering who she was, she made, under pretence of pastime, a sign 
to tell hiin her country and other particulars about her. She took a lotus 
frbm her garland of flowers, and put it in her ear, and she remained for a 
long time twisting it into the form of an ornament called danievpaira or 
tooth-leaf, and then she took another lotus and placed it on her head, and 
she laid her hand significantly upon her heart. The prince did not at that 
time understand those signs, but his sagacious friend the minister’s son 
did understand them. The maiden soon departed, being led away from 
that place by her attendants, and when she had reached her own house, 
she flung herself down on a sofa, but her heart remained with that prince, 
to justify the sign she had made. 

The prince, for his part, when without her, was like a Vidyddhara who 
has lost his magic knowledge, and, returning to his own city, he fell into 
a miserable condition. And one day the minister’s son questioned him in 
private, speaking of that beauty as easy to obtain, whereupon he lost his 
self-command and exclaimed, How is she to be obtained, when neither 
her name, nor her village, nor her origin is known P So why do you offer 
me false comfort ?” When the prince said this to the minister’s son, he 
answered, ‘‘ What ! did you not sec, what she told you by her signs? By 
placing the lotus in her ear, she meant to say this, * 1 live in the realm of 
king Karnotpala.’ By making it into the tooth-leaf ornament she meant 
to say, * Know that 1 am the daughter of a dentistf there.’ By lifting up 
the lotus she let you know her name was Padmavati ; and by placing her 
hand on her heart she told you that it was yours. Now there is a king 

* In this there is apun; the word translated lotos” may also refer toLakshmi the 
wife of Vishpu. 

t Pandit S'ydmd Charan Mukhop&dhydya thinks that the word datiia^hdfaka 
most mean ** dentist :** the Petersburg lexicographers take it to mean, ** a worker in 
ivory.” His naTOft Sangrdmavardhana has a warlike sound. Pandit Maheia Ohandra 
Nydyazatna thinks that daniaghdia is a proper name. If so, Mngrdmavardhana most 
e n ean prime minister. 
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named Karnotpala in the country of Kalinga ; he has a favourite courtier, a 
great dentist named Sangrdmavardhana, and he has a daughter named 
Padmdvati, the pearl of the three worlds, whom he values more than his life. 
All this I knew from the talk of the people, and so I understood her signs, 
which were meant to tell her country and the other particulars about lier.* 
When that prince had been told all this by the minister’s son, he was 
pleased with that intelligent man, and rejoiced, as he had now got an 
opportunity of attaining his object, and, after he had deliberated with him, 
he set out with him from his palace on the pretence of hunting, but really 
in search of his beloved, and went again in that direction. And on the 
way he managed to give his retinue the slip by the speed of his swift 
horse, and he went to the country of Kalinga accompanied by the minis- 
ter’s son only. There they reached the city of king Karnotpala, and 
searched for and found the palace of that dentist, and the prince and the 
minister’s son entered the house of an old woman, who lived near there, 
to lodge. The minister’s son gave their horses water and fodder, and placed 
them there in concealment, and then said to that old woman in the presence of 
the prince, “ Do ygu know, mother, a dentist named Sangramavardhana ?” 
When the old woman heard that, she said to him courteously, “ I know 
him well ; 1 was his nurse, and he has now made me attend upon his 
daughter as a duenna ; but 1 never go there at present, as 1 have been 
deprived of my clothes, for my wicked son, who is a gambler, takes away 
my clothes as soon as he sees them.” When the minister’s son heard this, 
he was delighted, and be gratified the old woman with the gift of his upper 
garment and other presents, and went on to say to her, ** You are a mother 
to us, so do what we request you to do in secret ; go to that Padmavati, 
the daughter of the dentist, and say to her, | The prince, whom you 
saw at the lake, has come liere, and out of love he has sent me to tell you.’ ” 
When the old woman heard this, she consented, being won over by the 
presents, and went to Padmavati, and came back in a moment. And when 
the prince and the minister’s son questioned her, she said to them, “ I 
went and told her secretly that you had come. When she heard that, she 
scolded me, and struck me on both cheeks with her two hands smeared 
with camphor. So 1 have come back weeping, distressed at the insult. 
See here, my children, these marks of her fingers on my face.” 

When she said this, the prince was despondent, as he despaired of 
attaining his object, but the sagacious minister’s son said to him in private, 

* Cp. tho way in which Pushpadanta’s preceptor guesses the riddle in page 44 of 
Vol I of this work ; so Prince Ivan is assisted by his tutor Katoma in the story of “ Tho 
Blind Man and the Cripple,** Ralston's Russian Folk-Tales, p. 240. Compare also the 
story of Azeez and Azeezeh in Lane’s Arabian Nights, Vol. I, particularly page 484. 
The rapid manner, in which the hero and heroine iSsOl in love in these stories, is quite 
in the style of Greek romances. See Rohde, Der Gxiechische Roman, p> 148. 
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Do not despond, for by keeping her own cgunsel and scolding the ol 
woman, and striking her on the face with her ten fingers white with 
camphor, she meant to say, *Wait for these remaining ten moonlight 
nights of the white fortnight, for they are unfavourable to an interview.’ ” 

After the minister’s son had comforted the prince witli these words, 
he went and sold secretly in the market some gold, which be liad about 
him, and made that old woman prepare a splendid meal, and then those two 
ate it with that old woman. After the minister’s son had spent ten days in 
this fashion, he again sent the old womai\ to Fadmavati, to see how 
matters stood. And she, being fond of delicious food, liquor, and other 
enjoyments of the kind, went again to the dwelling-house of Fadmavati, to 
please hqr guests, and returned and said to them, “ I went there to-day 
and remained silent, but she of her own accord taunted me with that 
crime of having brought your message, and again struck me here on the 
breast with three fingers dipped in red dye, so I have returned here 
thus marked by her.” * When the minister’s son heard this, lie said, of his 
own accord, to the prince, “ Do not entertain any despondent notions, for 
by placing the impression of her three fingers marked with red dye on this 
woman’s heart, she meant to say ; ‘ I cannot receive you for three nights.’ 

When the minister’s son had said this to the j^rince, ho waited till 
three days had passed, and again sent the old woman to Fadmavati. ^She 
went to her palace, and Fadmavati honoured her and gave her food, and 
lovingly entertained her that day with wine and other enjoyments. And 
in the evening, when the old woman wished to go back to her house, there 
arose outside a terrible tumult. Then the people wore heard o.xclaiming, 
** Alas ! Alas ! a mad elephant has escaped from the post to which he was 
tied, and is rushing about, trampling men to death.” Then Fadmavati 
said to that old woman, “ You must not go by the public road, which is 
rendered unsafe by the elephant, so we will put you on a scat, with a ro[)e 
fastened to it to support it, and let you down by this broad window here into 
the garden of the house, there you must get up a tree and cross this wall, 
and then let yourself down by another tree and go to your own house.” 
After she had said this, she liad the old woman let down from the window 
by her maid into the garden, by means of that seat with a rope fjistened to 
it. She went by the way pointed out to her, and related the whole stfiry, 
exactly as it happened, to the prince and the minister’s son. Thati the 
minister’s son said to the prince, ” Your desire is accomplished, for she has 
shewn you by an artifice the w<ay you should take ; so go there this very 
day, as soon as evening sets in, and by this way enter the palace of your 
beloved.” 

When the minister’s son said this, the prince wont with him into the 
4^ardeD, by the way over the wall pointed out by the old woman. There 
81 
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lie saw tluat rope haii^’-ing down with the seat, and at the top of it were 
some maids, who seemed to be looking out for Ids arrival. So he got on 
to tile seat, and the moment those female servants saw liim, they pulled 
him up with the rope, and ho entered the presence of his beloved through 
the window. When ho had entered, the minister’s son returned to Ins 
lodging. And when the prince entered, he beheld that Padmavati with a 
face like a full moon, shedding forth beauty like beams, like the night of 
the full moon remaining concealed through fear of the black fortnight. 
As soon as she saw him, she rose up boldly, and welcomed him with affec- 
tionate embraces and other endearments natural in one who had waited for 
him so.long. Then the prince married that fair one by the Gandharva 
form of marriage, and all his wishes being now fuldlled, remained with 
her in concealment. 

And after he had lived with her some days, he said to her one night, “ My 
friend the minister’s son came with me and is staying here, .and he is now left 
alone in the liouse of your duenna; I must go .and pay him a visit, 
fair one, and then I will return to you.” When the cunning l\adinavaii 
heard that, she said to lier lover, “ Come now, my hushaiul, I have a 
question to ask you ; did you guess the meaning of those signs which 
I made, or was it that friend of 3'ours the minister’s son When 
she said this, the prince said to her, “ I did not guess anything at all, 
hilt that friend of mine, the minister’s son, who is distinguished for super- 
human insight, guessed it all, and told it to me.” When the fair one 
hoard this, she retie ’ted, and said to him, “ Then you have .acted wrongly 
in not telling me about him before. Since he is your friend, he is my 
brother, and I mu.st always honour him before all others with gifts of 
betel and other luxuries.” When she Ii.ad dismissed him with these words, 
the prince left the palace at night by the way by which he came, and 
returned to his friend. And in the course of convers.ation he told him, 
that he had told his beloved how he guessed the meaning of the signs which 
she made. But the minister’s son did not approve of this proceeding 011 
his part, considering it imprudent. And so the day dawned on them 
conversing. 

Then, as they were again talking together after the termination of the 
morning prayer, the contidante of Padmavati came in with betel and 
cooked food ill her hand. She asked after the health of the minister’s 
son, .and after giving him the dainties, in order by an artifice to prevent 
the prince from eating any of them, she said, in the course of conversation, 
th.at her mistress w.as awaiting his arrival to feast and spend the day with 
her, and immediately she departed unobserved. Then the minister’s son 
said to the prince ; “ Now observe, prince, I will shew you something 
wonderful.” Tliereupon he gave that cooked food to a dog to eat, aud* 
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the dog, as soon as ho had eaten it, fell dead upon the spot. When the 
prince saw that, he said to the minister’s son, ** What is the meaning of 
this marvel ?’* And he answered him, “ The truth is that the lady has Found 
out that I am intelligent, by the fact that I guessed the meaning of hen* 
signs, and so she has sent me this poisoned food in order to kill me, for 
she is deeply in love with you, and thinks that you, prince, will never be 
exclusively devoted to her while I am alive, but being under my influence, 
will perhaps leave her, and go to your own city. So give up the idea of 
being angry with her, j^ersuade the high-spirited woman to leave her 
relations, and I will invent and tell you an artifice for carrying her off.” 

When the minister’s son had said this, the prince said to him, “ Vou 
arc rightly named Buddhisarira as being an incarnation of wisdom and 
at the very moment that he was thus jmiising him, there was suddenly 
heard out.side a general cry from the sorrowing multitude, “ Alas ! Alas ! 
the king’.s infant son is dead.” The minister’s son was much delighted at 
hearing this, and he said to the prince, “ l«opair now to Padinavati’s palace 
at night, and there make her drink so much, that she shall be senseless 
and motionless with intoxication, and apparently dead. And when she 
is asleep, make a mark on her hip with a red hot iron spike, and take away 
all her ornaments, and return by letting yourself down from the window 
by a rope ; and after that 1 will take steps to make ev(*rytliing turn out 
prosperously.” When the minister’s son had said this, he had a three- 
pronged spike made, with points like the bristles of a boar, and gave it to thej 
prince. And the jn’ince took in his hand that weapon which resembled the 
crooked hard hearts of his beloved and of bis friend, which were firm as 
black iron; and saying, “I will do as you direct,” went at night to th<» 
palace of Padinavati as before, for princes should never hesitate about 
following the advice of an excellent iiiinister. Tlu're ho matle his hf^loved 
helpless with drink, and in.-irked her on the hip with tlu) .s]7ike, and took 
away her ornaments, and then he returned to tl>at friend of his. And he 
shewed him the ornaments, and told him what he had done. Then the 
minister’s son considered his design as good as aceomjdished. 

And tho next inoniing the miiii.ster’s son went to the cometeiy, and 
promptly disguised liimsolf as an ascetic, and he made the prince assume 
the guise of a disciple. And ho said to him, “ Go and take the pearl 
ncckhiee which is part of this set of ornaments, and pretend to try to sell 
it in the market, but put a high price on it, that no one may< be willing 
to buy it, and that every one nfay sec it being carried about, and if the 
police here should arrest you, say intrepidly, “ My spiritual preceptor gave 
it me to sell.” 

When the minister’s son had sent ofF the prince on this errand, he 
went urandcred about in the market-place, publicly showing the neck- 
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lace. And while he was tlms engaged, he was seen and arrested by the 
police, who were on the lookout for thieves, as information had been given 
about the robbery of the dentist’s daughter. And they immediately took 
him to the chief magistrate of the town ; and he, setting that he was dressed 
as an ascetic, said to him courteously, " Reverend sir, where did you get 
this necklace of pearls which was lost in this city, for the ornaments of 
the dentist’s daughter were stolen during the night ?” When the prince, 
who was disguised as an ascetic, heard this, he said, My spiritual pre- 
ceptor gave it me ; come and question him.” Then the magistrate of 
tlie city came to the minister’s goii, and bowed, and said to him, ** Reverend 
sir, where did you get this pearl necklace that is in the possession 
of 3 ’our pupil ?” When the cunning fellow heard that, be took him 
aside and said, I am an ascetic, in the habit of wandenng perpe- 
tually backwards and forwards in the forests. As chance would have 
it, I arrived here, and as I was in the cemetery at night, I saw a band of 
witches collected from different quarters. And one of them brought the 
prince, with the lotus of his heart laid bare, and offered him to Bhairava. 
And the witch, who possessed great powers of delusion, being drunk, tried 
to take away my rosary, while I was reciting my prayers, making horrible 
contortions with her face. And as she carried the attempt too far, I got 
angry, and heating with a charm the prongs of my trident, I marked her 
on the loins. And then 1 took this necklace from her neck. And now I 
must sell this necklace, askit does not suit an ascetic.” 

When the magistrate heard this, he went and informed the king. 
When the king heard it, he concluded that that was the pearl neckLace 
which had been lost, and he sent a trustworthy old woman to see if the 
dentist’s daughter was really marked with a trident on the loins. The 
old woman came back and said that the mark could be clearly seen. 
Then the king made up bis mind that she was a witch, and had really 
destroyed his child. So hs went in person to that minister’s son, who was 
personating an ascetic, and asked him how ho ought to punish Padmavati ; 
and by his advice he ordered her to be banished from the city, though her 
parents lamented over her. And when she was banished, and was left in 
the forest, though naked, she did not abandon the body, supposing that it 
was all an artifice devised by the minister’s son. And in the evening the 
minister’s son and the prince, who bad abandoned the dress of ascetics, and 
wore mounted on their horses, came upon her lamenting. And they con- 
soled her, and mounted her upon a horse, and took her to their own kingdom. 
There the prince lived happily with her. But the dentist, supposing that 
his daughter had been devoured by wild beasts in the forest, died of grief, 
and his wife followed him. 
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When the Vetala had said this, he went on to saj to the king, ** Now 
I have a doubt about this story, resolve it for me ; Y/as the minister’s son 
guilty of the death of this married couple, or the prince, or Padmavati ? 
Tell me, for you are the chief of sages. And if, king, you do not toll me 
the truth, though you know it, this head of yours shall certainly split in a 
hundred pieces.” 

When the Vetdla said this, the king, who discerned the truth, out of 
fear of being cursed, gave him this answer — ** O thou skilled in magic 
arts, what difficulty is there about it ? Why, none of the three was in fault, 
but the whole of the guilt attaches to king Karnotpala.” The Vetala then 
said, “ Why, what did the king do ? Those three were instrumental in the 
matter. , Are the crows in fault when the swans eat the rice ?” Then the 
king said, Indeed no one of the three was in fault, for the minister’s son 
committed no crime, as ho was forwarding his master’s interests, and 
Padmavati and the prince, being burnt with the fire of the arrows of the 
god of Love, and being therefore undiscerning and ignorant, were not to 
blame, as they were intent on their own object. But the king Karnotpala, 
as being untaught in treatises of policy, and not investigating by means of 
spies the true state of afiairs even among bis own subjects, and not com- 
prehending the tricks of rogues, and inexperienced m interpreting gestures 
and other external indications, is to be considered guilty, on account of the 
fndiscreet step which be took.” 

When the Vetala, who was in the corpse, heard this, as the king by 
giving this correct answer had broken bis silence, he immediately left his 
shoulder, and went somewhere unobserved by the force of his magic power, 
in order to test bis persistence ; and the intrepid king at once determined 
to recover him. 


Note. 

An account of tho yarious forms of tho introduction to the XXV Talcs of a Demon 
itill bo found in Oesterley’s Gorman translation of the Baital Pachisi. Tho Hindi 
version contains tho well-known story of Theodosius tho younger and his wife Athenais 
or Budokia. The Mongolian form differs widely from that in our text. Seven bro- 
thers, sorcerors, live in India ; a mile from them live two Khan’s sons ; the elder of these 
studies magic under the seven enchanters for seven years, but loams nothing ; the 
younger acquires their art in a moment, and both return to their palace. The 
younger turns himself into a horse, which the elder by his order sells to the seven 
enchanters. These try to kill the horse, hut the Khan's son than turns himself into a 
fish, which the enchanters pursue in the form of seven sea-gulls, then into a dove, which 
they pursue as seven hawks, then ho takes refuge with Ndg&ijnna, becoming tho chief 
bead in his rosary, and asks him to put this bead in his mouth and to strew the rest 
on tho ground. The heads then become worms which the sorcerers pick up in the 
form of hens. The Khan’s son changes himself into a man, and kills tho hens with a 
•tick, when lo ! seven human corpses are seen lying on the ground. As a penance for 
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this crime the Khan's son is sent to fetch the Siddhi-kilr,. which he fastens np in a bag, 
and which behaves in much the same way as the Vet41a does in our text. 

It is renwkable that there are no questions addressed by the ttiddhi-ldir to his 
captor. At the end of every story the Khan's son utters an involuntary, often 
meaningless exclamation, of which the Siddhi-kur takes advantage. (Oesterley's Bai- 
t&l Pachisi, pp. 174 and 175.) 

Oesterley refers to an Arabian form of the Ist story in Scott’s Tales, Anecdotes 
and Letters, 1800, p. 108. A painter falls in love with the picture of a beauty, and 
finds that the original is in the possession of a certain minister. He penetrates in 
disguise into the minister's harem, wounds his beloved in the hand and takes away her 
veil. He then goes in the disguise of a pilgrim to the king, and says that he has seen 
six witches, and that he has wounded one of them, who left her veil behind her. The 
veil is recognized, the owner produced, convicted by her veil, and as a witch flung into 
a chasm. There the painter finds her, rescues her, and carries her off. Seq also the 
1001 Nights Breslau, 1, p. 245 (Oesterley's Bait41 Pachisi, pp. 182 and 183). 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


(Vetala 2.) 

Then king Vikramasena again went to the oio^a-tree to fetch the 
Vetala. And when he arrived there, and looked about in the darkness by 
the help of the light of the funeral pyres, he saw the corpse lying on the 
ground groaning^ Then the king took the corpse, with the Vetala in it, 
on bis shoulder, and set out quickly and in silence to carry it to the 
appointed place. Then the Vetdla again said to the king from his 
shoulder, ** King, this trouble, into which you havo fallen, is great and 
unsuitable to you ; so I will tell you a tale to amuse you, listen.” 

Story of the thr$e yttting BrdhfnaiM who There is, on the banks of the 

reetored a dead lady to l\fe river Yamund, a district assigned to 

Brdhmans, named Brahmastbala. In it there lived a Brdbman, named 
Agnisvdmin, who had completely mastered the Vedas. To him there was 
born a very beautiful daughter named Mandaravati. Indeed, when Pro- 
vidence bad created this maiden of novel and priceless beauty, he was dis- 
gusted with the nymphs of Heaven his own previous handiwork. And 
when she grew up, there came there from Eanyakubja three young 
Brdhmans, equally matched in all accomplishments. And each one of these 
demanded the maiden from her father for himself, and would sooner sacri- 
fice his life than idlow her to be given to wiother. But her father would 
not give her to any one of them, being afraid that, if he did so, he would 
eaufis the death of the others; so the damsel renuunfid unmarried*. And 
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those three remained there day and night, with tlieir eyes exclusively fixed 
on the moon of her countenance, as if they had taken upon themselves a 
vow to imitate the partridge * 

Then the maiden Mandaravati suddenly contracted a burning fever, 
which ended in her death. Then the young Brahmans, distracted with 
grief, carried her when dead, after she had been duly adorned, to the ceme- 
tery, and burnt her. And one of them built a hut there and made her ashes 
his bed, and remained there living on the alms he could get by begging. 
And the second took her bones and went with them to the Ganges, and 
the third became an ascetic and went travelling through foreign lands. 

As the ascetic was roaming about, he reached a village named Vajra- 
loka. A^d there he entered as a guest the bouse of a cei*tain Brahman. 
And the Brahman received him courteously. So he sat down to eat ; and 
in the meanwhile a child there began to cry. When, in spite of all efforts 
to quiet it, it would not stop, the mistress of the house fell into a passion, 
and taking it up in her arms, threw it into the blazing fire. The moment 
the child was thrown in, as its body was soft, it was reduced to ashes. 
When the ascetic who was a guest, saw this, his hair stood on end, and he 
exclaimed, ** Alas ! Alas I 1 have entered the house of a Brdhman-dcmon. 
So I will not eat food here now, for such food would be sin in a visible 
material shape.” When he said this, the househol<^er said to him, ” See 
the power of raising the dead to life inherent in a charm of mine, which 
is effectual as soon as recited.” When he had said this, he took the book 
containing the charm and read it, and threw on to the ashes some dust, over 
which the charm had been recited, t That made the boy rise up alive, 
exactly as he was before. Then the mind of the Brahman ascetic was 
quieted, and he was able to take his meal there. And the master of the 
house put the book up on a bracket, and after taking food, wont to bed at 
night, and so did the ascetic. But when the master of the house was 
asleep, the ascetic got up timidly, and took the book, with the desire of 
restoring his beloved to life. 


* The Chakora is fitbled to subsist upon moonbeams. 

t See the numerous paiallelB in Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p. 232; and 
Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, p. 185, note, where he refers to the story of the Machan- 
del boom (Kinder und Hausmarohen, No. 47), the myth of Zeus and Tantalus, and 
other stories. In the 47th tale of the Fentamerone of Basilc, one of the five sons 
raises the princess to life and then demands her in marriage. In fiict Basilo's 
tale seems to be compounded of this and the 5th of the Vetila’s stories. In Fr}'m and 
Socin’s Syrisohe Marehen, No. XVIII, the bones of a man who had been killed ton 
yean ago^ are collected, and the water of life is poured over them with the same result 
as in our text There is a BergammithMt** with a life-restoring charm written on it^ 
& Waldau’s BChmisdhe M&rahsii, p. 858. 
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And he left the house with the book, and travelling day and night 
at last reached the cemetery, where that beloved of his had been 
burnt. And at that moment he saw the second Brahman arrive 
there, who had gone to throw her bones into the river Ganges. And 
having also found the one who remained in the cemetery sleeping on her 
ashes, having built a hut over them, he said to the two, Remove this hut, 
in order that by the power of a certain charm I may raise up my beloved 
alive from her ashes.” Having earnestly solicited them to do this, and 
having overturned that hut, the Brahman ascetic opened the book, and 
read the charm. And after thus charming some dust, he threw it on the 
ashes, and that made Mandaravati rise up alive. And as she had entered 
the fire, she possessed, when resuscitated, a body that had come out of it 
more splendid than before, as if made of gold.* 

When the three Brahmans saw her resuscitated in this form, they im- 
mediately became love-sick, and quarrelled with one another, each desiring 
her for himself. And the first said, She is my wife, for she was won 
by the power of my charm.” And the second said, ” She belongs to me, 
for she was produced by the efficacy of sacred bathing-places.” And 
the third said, ” She is mine, for I preserved her ashes, and resuscitated 
her by asceticism.” 

” Now king, give judgment to decide their dispute ; whose wife ought 
the maiden to be? If you know and do not say,* your head shall fly in 
pieces.” '' 

When the king heai*d this from the Yetdla, he said to him, ” The one 
who restored her to life by a charm, though he endured hardship, must be 
considered her father, because he performed that office for her, and not her 
husband; and he who carried her bones to the Ganges is considered hex 
son ; but he, who out of love lay on her ashes, and so remained in the 
cemetery embracing her and practising asceticism, he is to be called her 
husband, for he acted like one in his deep afEection.”t 

When the Yet41a heard this from king Trivikramasena, who had 
broken silence by uttering it, he left his shoulder, and went back invisible 
to his own place. But the king, who was bent on forwarding the object 
of the mendicant, made up his mind to fetch him again, for men of firm 
resolution do not desist from accomplishing a task they have promised to 
perform, even though they lose their lives in the attempt. 

Note. 

Oesterley, in the notes to his German translation of the Bait&l Fachfsi, refers to 
the TarJddi Tutinimnh in which the lady dies of despair at the difficulty of the 

* NUhkdntam is perhaps a misprint tat ni$hkr4nUm the reading of the Sanskrit 
College MS. 

t Op. Sagas from the Far East, p. 808. 
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<Jhoice, as in the Tamul versioni. [In the Hindi version she dies of snake-bite.] She is 
brought back to life by a good beating. The first suitor opens the grave, the second 
advises the use of the cudgel, the third carries it out. 

This method of restoring people, who die suddenly, to life by a good beating, is 
foimd in a Persian story, professing to bb derived from a book “ Post nnbila Ph(Jobua,’* 
in which the physician bears the name of itati, and asserts that ho learnt the method 
from an old Arab. The story is found in Epistolm Turcicro et Narrationos Pcrsicjo 
editm et Latine conversm a Joh. Ury. Oxonii, 1771, 4^, pp. 26 and 27. This collec- 
tion, which contains not the least hint of its origin, is particularly interesting as it 
contains the Vnith story of the Siddhikur; “The Painter and the Wood-carver.” 
[See Sagas from the Far East, p. 97.] The Episode of the stealing of the magic 
book is found, quite separated from the context, in many MS. versions of the Gesta 
Bomanorum: sCo Appendix to Oesterloy’s edition. (Oesterley’s Baital Pachisi, 
|>p. 183-l^d.) 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


(Vctala 3.) 

Then the heroic king Trivikrairiasena again went to the nioAra-tree, to 
fetch the Vefcala. . And he found him there in the corpse, and again took 
him up on his shoulder, and began to return with him in silence. And as he 
was going along, the Vetala, who was on his back, said to him, “ It is wonder- 
ful, king, that you are not cowed with this going backwards and forwards 
at night. So I will tell you another story to solace you, listen.** 

story of tho Icing, and tho (too teiso Tliere 18 on the earth a famous 

city named Pataliputra. In it there 
lived of old time a king named Yikramake^arin, whom Providence made a 
storehouse of virtues as well as of Jewels. And he possessed a parrot of 
godlike intellect, knowing all the idstrasy that had been horn in that con- 
dition owing to a corse, and its name was Vidagdhachdd^ina^i. And the 
prince married as a wife^ by the advice of the parrot, a princess of equal 
birth, of the royal family of Mi^adha, named Cliandraprabh4. That 
princess also possessed a similar hen-matne^ of the name of Somikd, remark • 
able for knowledge and discernment. And the two, the parrut and the 
ffnatna, remained there in the same cage, assisting with their discernment 
their master and mistress. 

One day the parrot became enamoured of the maina, and said to her^ 
** Marry mo, fair one, as we sleep, perch, and feed in the same cage.” But 
the inaiita answered him, 1 do not desire intimate union with a male, for 
32 
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all males are wicked and ungrateful.’* The parrot retorted, It is not 
true that males are wicked, but females are wicked and cruel-hearted.” 
And so a dispute arose between them. The two birds then made a bargain 
that, if the parrot won, he should have the maina for wife, and if the ntaina 
won, the parrot should be her slave, and they came before the prince to get a 
true judgment. The prince, who was in his father’s judgment-hall, 
heard the point at issue between them, and then said to the maina, ** Tell 
me, how are males ungrateful ?” Then the maina said, ** Listen,” and in 
order to establish her contention, proceeded to relate this story illustrating 
the faults of males. 


The maina^e etory.^ 


There is on the earth a famous 
city, of the name of Kamandaki. 
In it there was a rich merchant, of the name of Arthadatta. And he had a 
son bom to him, of the name of Dhanadatta. When his father died, tlie 
young man became dissipated. And rogues got round him, and plunged 
him in the love of gambling and other vices. In tmth the society of the 
wicked is the root of the tree of vice. In a short time his wealth was 
exhausted by dissipation, and being ashamed of his poverty, he left his 
own country, to wander ahouc in foreign lands. 

And in the course of his travels, he reached a place named Chandana- 
pura, and desiring food, he entered the house of a certain merchant. As 
fate would have it, the merchant, seeing that he was a handsome youth, 
asked^^him his descent and other things, and finding out that he was of 
good birth, entertained him, and adopted him as a frotigi. And he gave 
him his daughter Katndvali, with a dower, and thenceforth Dhanadatta 
lived in his father-in-law’s house. 

And in the course of some days, he forgot in his present happiness his 
former miseiy, and having acquired wealth, and longing for fresh dissipa- 
tion, he wished to go back to his own land. Then the rascal with difficulty 
wrung a permission from his unwilling father-in-law, whose daughter was 
his only child, and taking with him his wife, covered with ornaments, 
accompanied by an old woman, set out from that place, with a party of 
three in all. And in course of time he reached a distant wood, and on the 
plea that there was danger of robbers, he took those ornaments from his 
wife and got them into his own possession. Alas ! Observe that the heart 
of ungrateful males, addicted to the hateful vices of dicing and drabbing, 
is as hard as a sword. 

Then the villain, being determined to kill his wife, though she was 
virtuous, for the sake of her wealth, threw her and the old woman into a 
ravine. And after he had thrown them there, he went away. The old 
woman was killed, but his Wife was caught in a mass of creepers and did 

• Cp. the story told by the peregzyn” in Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale. 
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not die. And she slowly climbed up out of the chasm, weeping bitterly^ 
supporting herself by clinging to grass and creepers, for the appointed 
end of her life had not yet come. And asking her way, step by step, she 
arrived, by the road by which she came, at the house of her father, witli 
difficulty, for her limbs were sorely braised. When she arrived there 
suddenly, in this state, her mother and father question^ her eagerly. And 
the virtuous lady weeping told this tale, We were robbed on the way by 
bandits, and my husband was dragged away bound ; the old woman died, 
but I survived, though 1 fell into a ravine. Then 1 was dragged out of 
the ravine by a certain benevolent traveller, who came that way, and by 
the favour of destiny 1 have arrived here.” When the good Batndvali 
said this, her father and mother comforted her, and she remained there, 
thinking only of her husband. 

And in course of time her husband Dhanadatta, who, had gone back 
to his own country, and wasted that wealth in gambling, said to himself, 
“ 1 will go and fetch more wealth, begging it from my fath«»r-in-law, and 
1 will tell him that I have left his daughter in my house here.” Thinking 
thus in his heart, he set out for that house of his father-in-law, and when 
he drew near, his wife beheld him from a distance, and she ran and fell at 
his feet, though he was a villain. For, though a husband is wicked, a good 
wife does not alter her feelings towards him. And when he was frightened, 
she told him all the fictitious story she had previously told her parents 
about the robbery, her fall, and so on. Then he entered fearlessly with her 
the house of his father-in-law ; and his father-in-law and mother-in-law, 
when they saw him, welcomed him jbyfully. And his father-in-law called 
his friends together, and made a great feast on the occasion, exclaiming, ** It 
is indeed a happy thing, that my son-in-law has been let go with life by 
the robbers.” Then Dhanadatta lived happily with that wife of his Ratnd- 
vali, enjoying the wealth of his father-in-law. But, fie ! what the cruel 
man did one night, though it should not be told for shame, must still for 
the story’s sake be related. He killed his wife when asleep in his bosom, 
and took away all her ornaments, and then went away unobserved to his 
own country. 

**So wicked are males!” When the maina had said this, the 
king said to the parrot — “ Now say your say.” — ^Then the parrot said — 
King, females are of intolerable liadacity, immoral and wicked ; hear a 
tale in proof of it.” 

There is a city of the name of 

Theparroe,^* Harshavati, and in it there «i» a 

leading merchant named .Dharmadatta, possessed of many crores. And 
that merchant had a daughter named Vasudatti, matchless in beauty, 
* The following story is the Xth in Sagas firom-the Far Easti 
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whom he loved more than his life. And she was given to an excellent 
young merchant named Samudradatta, equal to her in rank, distinguished 
for wealth and youth, who was an object that the eyes of lovely women 
loved to feast on, as the partridges on the rays of the moon, and who 
dwelt in the city of Tamralipti which is inhabited by honourable men. Once 
on a time, the merchant s daugliter, while she was living in her father’s house, 
and her husband was in his own country, saw at a distance a certain young 
and good-looking man. The fickle woman, deluded by Mara,* invited him 
by means of a confidante, and made him her secret paramour. And from 
that time forth she spent every night with him, and her affections were 
fixed upon him only. 

But one day the husband of her youth returned from his own land, 
appearing to her parents like delight in bodily form. And on that day of 
rejoicing she was adorned, but she would have nothing to say to her hus-» 
band in spite of her mother’s injunctions, but when he spoke to her, she 
pretended to be asleep, as her heart was fixed on another. And then her 
husband, being drowsy with wine, and tired with his journey, was over* 
powered by sleep. In the meanwhile, as all the people of the house, having 
eaten and drunk, were fast asleep, a thief made a hole in the wall and entered 
their apartment. At that very moment the merchant’s daughter rose up, 
without seeing the thief, and went out secretly, having made an assigna^* 
tion witli her lover. When the thief saw that, his object being frustrated, 
be said to himself, She hafe gpne out in the dead of night adorned with 
those very ornaments which 1 came here to steal ; so I will watch where 
she goes.” When the thief had formed this intention, he went out, and. 
followed that merchant’s daughter Vasudattd, keeping an eye on her, but 
himself unobserved. 

But she, with flowers and other things of the kind in her hands, went 
out, accompanied by a single confidante, who was in the secret, and entered 
a garden at no great distance outside the city. 

And in it she saw her lover, who bad come there to meet her, banging 
dead on a tree, with a halter round his neck, for the city-guards had caught 
him there at night and hanged him, on the supposition that he was a thief, 
Then she was distracted and beside herself, and exclaiming, 1 am ruined,” she 
fell on the ground and lamented with plaintive cries. Then she took down 
her dead paramour from the tree, and placing him in a sitting position, she 
adorned him with unguents and floweis, and though he was senseless, 
embraced him, with mind blinded by passion and grief. And when in 
her sorrow she raised up his mouth and kissed it, her dead paramour, being 
animated by a Yet41a, suddenly bit off her nose. Then s^ left him 

* The god of love, with Bnddists the Devil. Benfey considers that the Yetida «» 
Psnchavui&ti was originally Bnddhistie. 
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in confusion and agony, but still the unfortunate woman came back once 
more, and looked at him to see if he was still alive. And when she saw 
that the Vetala had left his body, and that he was dead and motionless, 
she departed slowly, weeping with fear and humiliation. 

In the meanwhile the thief, who was hidden there, saw all, and said to 
himself, What is this that this wicked woman has done ? Alas ! the mind 
of females is terrible and black like a dark well, unfathomable, exceedingly 
deep for a fall.* So 1 wonder what she will do now.” After these reflect 
tions, the thief again followed her at a distance, out of curiosity. 

Sho went on and entered her own chamber, where her husband was 
asleep, and cried out weeping, “ Help! Help! This wicked enemy, calling 
himself ,a husband, has cut off my nose, though I have done nothing 
wrong.” Then her husband, and her father, and the servants, hearing lier 
repeated cries, woke up, and arose in a state of excitement. Then her father, 
seeing that her nose had been recently taken off, was angry, and had her 
husband bound as having injured his wife. But even while he was being 
bound, he remained speechless, like a dumb man, and said nothing, for all 
the listeners, his father-in-law and the others, had altogether turned 
against him.f 

When the thief had seen all this, he slipped away nimbly, and the 
night, which was spent in tumult, gradually passed away, and then the 
merchant’s son was taken by his father-indaw to the king, together with 
bis wife who had been deprived of her nose. And the king, after he had 
been informed by them of the circumstances, ordered the execution of the 
young merchant, on the ground that he had maimed his own wife, rejecting 
with contempt his version of the story. Then, as he was being led to 
the place of execution, with drums beating, the thief came up to the king’s 
officers and said to them, ** You ought not to put this man to death with- 
out cause ; 1 know the circumstances, take me to the king, that 1 may tell 
him the whole story.” When the thief said this, they took him to the king, 
and after be had received a promise of pardon, he told him the whole 
history of the night from the beginning. And he said, If your Majesty 
does not believe my words, look at once at the woman’s nose, which is in 
the mouth of that corpse.” When the king heard that, he sent servants 
to look, and finding that the statement was true, he gave orders that the 
young merobant should not suffer capital punishment. But he banished 
his wicked wife from the country, after cutting off her ears also, and 
punished his father-in-law by confiscating all his wealth, and being pleased 
with the thief, he made him chief magistrate of the city. 

* A pun difficult to render in English. 

^ t The Sanskrit College MS. reads vibuddhmathot ». being awake. 
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you see that females are naturally wicked and treacherous.” 
When the parrot had told this tale, the curse imposed on him by liidra 
lost its force, and he became once more the Gandharva Chitraratha, and 
assuming a celestial form, he went to heaven. And at the same moment 
the maina's curse came to an end, and she became the heavenly nymph 
Tilottamd, and went at once to heaven. And so their dispute remained 
undecided in the judgment-hall. 

When the Vetala had told this tale, he again said to the king, ” So 
let your Majesty decide, which are the worst, males or females. But if 
you know and do not say, your head shall split in pieces.” 

When the king was asked this question by the Vetala, that was on his 
shoulder, he said to him, ** Chief of magicians, women are the woust. For 
it is possible that once in a way a man may be so wicked, but females are, 
as a rule, always sucii everywhere.” When the king said this, the Vetala 
disappeared, as before, from his shoulder, and the king once more resumed 
the task of fetching him. 

Note. 

Oesterley tells us that in the Vetala Gadai the two stories are told by two parrots^ 
and the same is the case in the Turkish Tutinamah, lioson, 2, p. 02. 

The 1st story is found in the Turkish Tutinamah. The principal difibrenco is 
that the parents of the extravagant man die after his iii-st crime ; after he has spent 
his property, he begs in a cemetery, and is there recognized by his wife ; they live some 
time together, and then set oUt to return to his house. On the way they pass the old 
well, and there he murders her. There are some similar points in the 11th story of 
the Siddhikiir. [See Sagas from the Far Fast, pp. 120-125.] 

The second story is found in Babington’s Yotala Cadai, p. 44. The lover receives 
a mortal wound, being taken for a thief, and in the agony of death bites off the nose 
of the adulteress. She smears her husband’s betel-knife with the blood, and accuses 
him of the murder. The city-guards clear the matter up. 

The 2nd story is found in a very different form in the Siddhikiir, Ko. 10 ; in 
Jiilg, p. 100. [See Sagas from The Far East, pp. 115-119.] Here a younger brother 
is not invited to supper by an elder, so he determines to rob him out of revenge. He 
observes his brother’s wife go to a cemetery to see her dead lover, who, when she tries 
to feed him by force, bites off her nose and the tip of her tongue. Of course when she 
accuses her husband, the younger brother reveals the secret. 

The story in the Turkish Tutinamah, Bosen, 2, p. 96, Wickerhauser, p. 212, closely 
resembles Somadeva’s. The lovers are surprised by the city-guards, who crucify the 
man, and let the woman go. The man in the agony of death bites her nose off, and 
she accuses her husband of the deed ; he is then condemned to lose his nose. But a 
thie^ who has crept into the house, and has then followed the adulteress, reveals the 
secret, and the woman is thereupon drowned. The story in the Panchatantra, Bonfdy, 11, 
p. 40, only resembles this in its conclusion. [Soo Johnson’s Hitopado^ p. 85.] It is 
no doubt a clever adaptation of the end of this stoxy. The tale has been traced 
^ough all its migrations by Benfey, Vol. 1, p. 140. (Oestorley’s Bait41 Pachish 
pp. 187-191.) • 
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CHAPTER LXXVIIL 


(Vetala 4.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went at night to that aio^a-tree in 
the cemetery : and he fearlessly took that Vet&la that was in the corpse, 
though it uttered a horrible laugh, and placed it on his shoulder, and set 
out in silence. And as he was going along, the Vetala, that was on his 
shoulder, said to him again, King, why do you take all this trouble for 
the sake of this wicked mendicant ? In truth you show no discrimination 
in taking all this fruitless labour. So hear from me this story to amuse 
you on the way.*’ 

^ There is a city on the earth right- 

Story. of Viravara, named S'obhavati. In it there 

lived a king of great valour, called S'ddraka. The fire of that victorious 
king’s might was perpetually fanned by the wind of the chowries waved 
by the captured wives of his enemies. I ween that the earth was so 
glorious during the reign of that king, owing to the uninterrupted prac- 
tice of righteousness that prevailed, that she forgot all her other sovereigns, 
even Rdma. 

Once on a time a Brahman, of the name of Viravara, came from Malava 
to take service under that king who loved heroes. His wife’s name was 
Dharmavati, his son was Sattvavara, and his daughter was Yiravati. These 
three composed his family ; and his attendants were another three, at his 
side a dagger, a sword in one hand, and a splendid shield in the other* 
Although he had so small a retinue, he demanded from the king five hun- 
dred dindrs a day by way of salary. And king S'iidraka, perceiving that his 
appearance indicated great courage, gave him the salary he desired. But 
he felt curious to know whether, as his retinue was so small, he employed 
so many gold coins to feed his vices, or lavished them on some worthy 
object. So he had him secretly dogged by spies, in order to discover his 
mode of life. And it turned out that every day Viravara had an interview 
with the king in the morning, and stood at his palace-gate in the middle of 
the day, sword in hand ; and then he went h,bme and put into the hand of his 
wife a hundred dindrs of his salary for food, and with a hundred he bought 
clothes, unguents and betel ; and after bathing, he set apart a hundred for 
the worship of Vishnu and Siva ; and he gave two hundred by way of 
charity to poor Brdhmans. This was the distribution which he made of 
the five hundred every day. Then he fed the sacrificial fire with clarified 
butter and performed other ceremonies, and took food, and then he again 
went and kept guard at the gate of the palace alone at night, sword in hand. 
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When the king S5draka heard from his spies, that Viravara always followed 
this righteous custom, he rejoiced in his heart ; and ho ordered those spies^ 
who had dogged his path, to desist ; and he considered him worthy of 
especial honour as a distinguished hero. 

Then in course of time, after Viravara had easily tided through the hot 
weather, when the rays of the sun were erceedingly powerful, the 
monsoon came roaring, bearing a brandished sword of lightning, as if out 
of envy against Viravara, and smiting* with rain-drops. And though at 
that time a terrible bank of clouds poured down rain day and night, Vira- 
vara remained motionless, as before, at the gate of the palace. And king 
S udraka, having beheld him in the day from the top of his palace, again 
went up to it at night, to find out whether he was there or not ; ajpd he 
cried out from it, — “ Who waits there at the palace-gate ?*’ When Viravara 
heard that, he answered, ** I am here, your Majesty.*’ Then king S'udraka 
thought to himself, “ Ah ! Viravara is a man of intrepid courage and 
devotedly attached to me. So I must certainly promote him to an impor- 
tant post.” After the king had said this to himself, he came down from the 
roof of his palace, and entering his private apartments, went to bed. 

And the next evcYiing, when a cloud was violently raining with a heavy 
downfall, and black darkness was spread abroad, obscuring the heaven, f the 
king once more ascended the roof of the palace to satisfy his curiosity, and 
being alone, he cried out in a clear voice, ** Who waits there at the palace- 
gate?” Again Viravara said, v** 1 am here.” And while the king was lost 
in admiration at seeing his courage, he suddenly heard a woman weeping 
in the distance, distracted with despair, uttering only the piteous sound of 
wailing. When the king heard that, pity arose in his mind, and he said to 
himself, ” There is no oppressed person in my kingdom, no poor or afflicted 
^ person ; so who is this woman, that is thus weeping alone at night ?” Then 
he gave this order to Viravara, who was alone below, ” Listen, Viravara ; 
there is some woman weeping in the distance ; go and find out who she is and 
why she is weeping.” 

When Viravara heard that, he said, ** I will do so,” and set out thence 
with his dagger in his belt, and his sword in his hand. He looked upon 
the world as a B^kshasa black with fresh clouds, having the lightning 
flashing from them by way of an eye, raining larg^ drops of rain instead of 
stones. And king S'tidraka, seeing him starting alone on such a night, and 
being penetrated with pity and curiosity, came down from the top of the 
palace, and taking his sword, set out close behind him, alone and unobserv- 

* I conjecture for the pahM of Brockhaus’ edition. In dhdrd there is a 

pun as it also means the ** edge of a sword.” 

t 1 read with the Sansljpnt Ck>llege MS. gutpta^bhwvom kdUdtmmi. 
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ed. And Viravara went on persistently in the direction o£ the weeping, and 
reached a tank outside the city, and saw there that woman in the middle 
of the water uttering this lament, “ Hero ! merciful man ! Generous man \ 
How can I live without you And Viravara, who was followed by the 
king, said with astonishment, ** Who are you, and why do you thus 
weep ?” — Then she answered him, “ Dear Vii-avara, know that- 1 am this 
earth, and king S'udraka is now my righteous lord, but on the third day 
from this his death will take place, and whence shall I obtain such another 
lord? So 1 am grieved, and bewail both him and myself.”* When Vira- 
vara heard this, he said, like one alarmed, ‘Ms there then, goddess, any ex- 
pedient to prevent the death of this king, who is the protecting amulet of 
the world 

When the earth heard this, she answered, “ There is one expedient for 
averting it, and one which you alone can employ.” Then Viravara said, — 
“ Then, goddess, tell it me at once, in order that I ma}" quickly put it in 
operation : otherwise what is the use of my life ?” When the earth heard 
this, she said, — “ Who is as brave as you, and as devoted to his master ? So 
hear this method of bringing about his welfare. If you offer up your child 
Sattvavara to this glorious goddess Ohandi> famous for her exceeding readi- 
ness to manifest herself to her votaries, to whom the king has built a templet 
in the immediate vicinity of his palace, the king will not die, but live 
another hundred years. And if you do it at once, his safety will be ensured, 
but if not, he will assuredly have ceased to live on the third day from this 
time.” 

When the goddess Earth said this to Viravara, he said, Goddess, 1 
will go, and do it this very instant.” Then Earth said, “ May success 
attend you !” and disappeared ; and the king, who was secretly following 
Viravara, heard all this. 

Then Viravara went quickly in the darkness to his own house, and 
king S'ddraka, out of curiosity, followed him unobserved. There he woke 
up his wife Dharmavati, and told her how the goddess Earth had directed 
him to offer up his son for the sake of the king. When she heard it, she 
said, ‘‘ My lord, we must ensure the prosperity of the king ; so wake up 
this young boy of ours and tell it him yourself.” Then Viravara woke up 
his young son Sattvavara, who was asleep, and told him what had occurred, 
and said to him, ” So, my son, the king will live if you are offered up to 
the goddess Chan^i, but if not, ho will die on the third day.” When Satt. 
vavara heard it, though he was a mere child, he shewed a heroic soul, and 
justified his name.]; He said ” I shall have obtained all I desire, if the 

• Op the way in which the Banshi laments in Grimm's Irische M&rchen, pp. 121 
and 122. 

t 1 read hfitafrmtUhihd which I find in the Sanskrit College MS. 

t Sattvavara means distuigaished for courage. 

88 
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sacrifice of my life saves that of the king, for so I shall have epsiid 
him for his food which I have eaten. So why should there be any de v ? 
Take me and offer me up immediately before the adorable goddess. Let me 
be the means of bringing about the happiness of my lord.” 

When Sattvavara said this, Yiravara answered, Bravo ! you are in 
truth my own son.” And the king, who had followed them, and heard 
all this conversation from outside, said to himself, “ Ah ! they are all equal 
in courage.” 

Then Yiravara took his son Sattvavara on his shoulder, and his wife 
Dharmavati took their daughter Yiravati, and they both went that very 
night to the temple of Cha^di, and king S'udraka followed them unobserv- 
ed. Then Sattvavara was taken down by his father from his should and 
placed in front of the idol, and the boy, who was full of courage, bowed 
before the goddess, and said, ** May the sacrifice of my head ensure the 
life of king S'udraka ! May he rule unopposed, goddess, for another hun- 
dred years!” When the boy Sattvavara said this, Yiravara exclaimed, 
” Bravo !” and drew his sword and cut off bis son’s head, and offered it to 
the goddess, saying, *VMay the sacrifice of my son save the king's life !”— 
Immediately a voice was heard from the air, ** Bravo ! Yiravara ! What 
man is as devoted to his sovereign as thou, who, by the sacrifice of thy 
noble only son, hast bestowed on this king S’ddraka life and a kingdom ?” 
Then that young girl Yiravati, the daughter of Yiravara, came up, and 
embraced the head of her slain brother, and weeping, blinded with excessive 
grief, she broke her heart and so died. And the king saw and heard all 
this from his concealment. 

Then Yiravara’s wife Dharmavati said to him, We have ensured the 
prosperity of the king, so now 1 have something to say to you. Since my 
^ daughter, though a child and knowing nothing, has died out of grief for 
her brother, and 1 have lost these two children of mine, what is the use of 
life to me P Since I have been so foolish as not to offer my own head long 
ago to the goddess for the welfare of the king, give me leave to enter the fire 
with my children’s bodies.” When she urged this request, Yiravara said to her, 
^ Do so, and may prosperity attend you, for what pleasure could you find, noble 
woman, in continuing a life, that would for you be full of nothing but 
grief for your chUdren. But do not be afflicted^ because you did not 
sacrifice yourself. Would not 1 have sacrificed myself, if the object could 
have been attained by the sacrifice of any victim but our son P So wait un- 
til J have made n pyre for you with these pieces of timber, collected to 
build the fence round the. sanctuary of the goddess,” 

When Yiravara had said this, he made a funeral pyre with the timber, 
and placed on it the bodies of bis two children, and lighted it with the 
flame of a lamp. Then his virtuous wife Dharmavati fell at his feet, and. 
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after worshipping the goddess Cha^d^ she addressed to her this prayer, 
May my present husband be my husband also in a future birth ! And 
may the sacrifice of my life procure prosperity for the king his master !*’ 
When the virtuous woman had said this, she threw herself fearlessly into 
the burning pyre, from which the flames streamed up like hair. 

Then the hero Viravara said to himself, ** I have done what the king’s 
interests required, as the celestial voice testified, and 1 have paid my debt 
to my master for his food which I have eaten : so, as I am now left alone, 
why should I thus cling to life ? It does not look well for a man like me 
to nurse his own life only, after sacrificing all his dear family, which it is his 
duty to maintain. So why should I not gratify Durgd by sacrificing my- 
self ?” Having thus refiected, he first approached the goddess with this 
hymn of praise : 

Hail to thee, thou slayer of the Asura Mahisha, destroyer of the 
Danava Euru, trident-bearing goddess ! Hi»il to thee, best of mothers, that 
causest i*ejoicing among the gods, and upholdest the three worlds ! Hail 
thou whose feet are worshipped by the whole earth, the refuge of those 
that are intent on final beatitude ! Hail thou that wearest the rays of the 
sun, and dispellest the accumulated darkness of calamity ! Hail to thee. 
Kali, skull-bearing goddess, wearer of skeletons ! Hail, Siva ! Honour to 
thee ! Be propitious now to king S'tidraka on account of the sacrifice of 
my head 1” After Viravara had praised the goddess in these words, he cut 
ofE his head with a sudden stroke of his sword. 

King S'udraka, who was a, witness of all this from his place of con- 
cealment, was full of bewilderment, sorrow, and astonishm nt, and said to 
himself, This worthy man and his family have performed for my sake a 
wonderful and difficult exploit never seen or heard of anywhere else. 
Though the world is wide and various, where could there be found a man so 
resolute as secretly to sacrifice his life for his master, without proclaiming 
the fact abroad P And if 1 do not requite this benefit, what is the use of 
my sovereignty, and of my protracting my life, which would only be like 
that of an animal 

When the heroic king had thus reflected, he drew his sword from the 
(flieath, and approaching the goddess, prayed thus to her, ** Be propitious 
to me now, goddess, on account of this sacrifice of my head, and confer a 
boon on me, thy constant votary. Let this Brihman Viravara, whose acts 
are in accordance with his name, and who sacrificed his life for my sake, 
be resuscitated with his family !” After uttering this prayer, king S'ddraka 
was preparing to cut ofE his head with his sword, but at that moment a 
voice was heard from the air, ** Do not act rashly ; I am pleased with this 
courage of thine ; let the Brihman Viravara be restored to life, together 
• with his wife and his obildren !”— Having uttered so much, the voice ceased, 
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and Yiravara rose up alive and unwounded, with his son, his daughter, and 
his wife. When the king, who quickly concealed himself again, saw i^t 
marvel, ho was never tired of looking at them with an eye full of tears 
of joy. 

And Yiravara quickly awoke as if from sleep, and, beholding his children 
and wife alive, and also himself, he was confused in mind. And he asked 
his wife and children, addressing them severally by name, “ How have you 
returned to life after having been reduced to ashes ? I too cut off my head : 
what is the meaning of my being now alive ? Is this a delusion, or the 
manifest favour of the goddess ?*’ When he said this, his wife and children 
answered him, “ Our being alive is due to a merciful interposition of the 
goddess, of which wo were not conscious.” Then Yiravara came to the 
conclusion that it was so, and after worshipping the goddess, he returned 
home with his wife and children, having accomplished his object. 

And after he had left his son, wife, and daughter there, he returned 
that very night to the palace-gate of the king, and stood there as before. 
King S'udraka, for his part, who had beheld all unobserved, again went up 
to the roof of his. palace. And he cried out from the roof, “ Who is in 
attendance at the palace-gate ?” Then Yiravara said, “ I myself am in wait- 
ing here, your Majesty. And in accordance with your orders I went in search 
of that woman, but she disappeared somewhere as soon as seen, like a liak- 
shasi.*' When the king heard the speech of that Yiravara, he was very 
much astonished, as he had himself seen what took place, and he said to 
himself, ** Indeed people of noble spirit are deep and self-contained of soul 
as the sea, for when they have performed an unparalleled exploit, they do 
not utter any description of it.” Thus reflecting, the king silently de- 
scended from the roof of the palace, and entered Lis private apartments, 
and there spent the rest of the night. 

And the next morning, Yiravara came to present himself at the time 
of audience, and then the delighted king related to the ministers all that 
Yiravara had gone through during the night, so that they were all, as it 
were, thunderstruck with wonder. Then the king gave to Yiravara and bis 
son the sovereignty over the provinces of La^a and Karnata, as a token of 
his regard. Then the two kings, Yiravara and S'udraka, being equal in 
power, lived happily in the interchange of mutual good oiiices. 

When the Vetala had told this exceedingly wonderful story, he went 
on to say to king Trivikramasena, ** So tell me, king, who was the bravest 
of all these, and if you know and do not tell, the curse, which 1 before 
mentioned, shall descend upon you.” 

When the king heard this, he answered the Yetdla, ” King 9udraka 
was the greatest hero of them all.” Then the Yet&la said, ” Was not 
Yiravai'a greater, for his equal is not found on this earth P And was not 
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his wife braver, who, though a mother, endured to witness with her own ejes 
the offering up of her son as a victim ? And was not his son Sattvavara 
braver, who, though a mere child, displayed such preeminent courage? So 
why do you say that king S^ddraka was more heroic than these ?” 

When the Vetdla said this, the king answered him, ** Do not say so ! 
Viravara was a man of high bii*th, one in whose family it was a tradition 
that life, son, and wife must bef sacrificed to protect the sovereign. And 
his wife also was of good birth, chaste, worshipping her husband only, and 
her chief duty was to follow the path traced out for her by her. husband* 
And Sattvavara was like. them, being their son ; assuredly, such as are the 
threads, such is the web produced from them. But S^ddraka excelled them 
all, because he was ready to lay down his life for those servants, by the 
sacrifice of whose lives kings are wont to save their own.” 

When the Vetdla heard that speech from that. king, he at once left 
his shoulder, and returned invisibly to his former place by his supernatural 
power, but the king resolutely set out on his former path in that cemetery 
at night to bring him back again. 


Note. 

For tho story of Viravara, see Vol. I, pp. 253 and 619. Ocsterley refers us to 
Benfoy's Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 414, whore it is shown to be based upon the Asadf^a 
Jataka of Buddha. The story is found in the Persian Tutindmah, No 21, (in Ikon, 
p. 89,) in a form resembling that in the Hitopadedb. But there is another form which 
is No. 2 in the same work of Kaderi and found in the older Tdtindmah, {p. 17 in Iken,) 
which seems to bo based on the Vet&la Fanchavin&iti. This is also found in the 
Turkish Tutindmah. Jdnbds saves tho life of a king by the mere determination to 
sacrifice himself and his whole family. (Oestorley’s Baitdl Fachfsi, pp. 185-187.) 
Bcnfcy refers us to No. 39 in Baeilo’s Pentamerono, [Liebreoht's Gorman translation, 
Vol. 11, pp. 116-134,] and to No. 6 in Grimm’s Kinder-Marchon* 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


(Vetala 6.) 

Then .Aing Trivikramasena went back again to that asoka-itee^ and 
saw the Vetdla in tho corpse again hanging on it as before, and took him 
down, and after showing much displeasure with him, set out again rapidly 
towards his go^. And as he was returning along his way, in silence aa 
before^ through the great cemetery by night, tho Vct&la on his shouldor said 
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to him, King, you have embarked on a toilsome undertaking, and I liked 
ypu from the moment I first saw you, so listen, 1 will tell you a tale to 
divert your mind.” 

Story Qf Somaprtahd and her thre$ In Ujjayini there lived an ex- 

cellent Br&hman, the dear dependent 
and minister of king Pu^yasena, and his name was Harisvdmin. That 
householder had by his wife, who was his equal in birth, an excellent son 
like himself, Devasvdmin by name. And he also had bom to him a 
daughter, famed for her matchless beauty, rightly named Somaprabha.* 
When the time came for that girl to be given away in marriage, as she was 
proud of her exceeding beauty, she made her mother give the following 
message to her father and brother, I am to bo given in marriage to a 
man possessed of heroism or knowledge, or magic power ;t you must not 
give me in marriage to any other, if you value my life. 

When her father Harisvdmin heard this, he was full of anxiety, trying 
to find for her a husband coming under one of these three categories. And 
while so engaged, he was sent as ambassador by king Pu^yasena to 
negotiate a treaty with a king of the Dekkan, who had come to invade him. 
And when he had accomplished the object, for which be was sent, a noble 
£r4hman, who had heard of the great beauty of his daughter, came and 
asked him for her hand. Harisvimin said to the Brdhman suitor, ” My 
daughter will, not have any husband who does not possess either valour, 
knowledge, or magic power ; so tell me which of the three you possess.” 
When Harisvdmin said thu to the Brahman suiter, he answered, “I 
possess magic power.” Thereupon Harisvdmin rejoined, Then shew me 
your magic power.” So that possessor of supernatural power immediately 
prepared by bis skill a chariot that would fly through the air. And in a 
^ moment he took Harisvdmin up in that magic chariot, and shewed him 
heaven and all the worlds. And he brought him back delighted to that 
very camp of the king of the Dekkan, to which he bad been sent on 
business. Then Harisvdmin promised his daughter to that man possessed 
of magic power, and fixed the marriage for the seventh day from that time. 

And in the meanwhile another Br&liman, in Ujjayini, came and asked 
Haris v&min’s son Devasvdmin for the hand of his sister. Devasviimin an- 
swered, ” She does not wish to have a husband who is not possessed of either 
knowledge, or magic power, or heroism.” Thereupon he declared himself to 
be a hero. And when the hero displayed his skill in the use of missiles and 
hand-to-hand weapons, llevasvimin promised to give him his sister, who 

* i;«., Moonlight. 

t V^ndna appears to have this meaning here. In the Fentamerone of Basile 
(^ebrecht’s tnmi^tion, YoL I, p. 260) a princess refiises to marry, unleao a bridegroom 
mn be found li»r her with a head and teeth of gold. 
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WM younger than himself. And by the advice of the astrologers ho told 
him, as his father had told the other suitor, that the marriage should take 
place on that very same seventh day, and this decision he came to without 
the knowledge of his mother. 

At that very same time a third person came to his mother, the. wife of 
Harisvdmin, and asked her privately for the hand of her daughter. She 
said to him, Our daughter requires a husband who possesses either 
knowledge, or heroism, or magic power and he answered, ** Mother, I 
possess knowledge.’* And she, after questioning him about the past and 
the future, promised to gpve the hand of her daughter to that possessor* of 
supernatural knowledge on that same seventh day. 

The*nezt'day Harisvdmin returned home, and told his wife and his son 
the agreement he had made to give away his daughter in marriage ; and 
they told him separately the promises that they had made ; and that made 
him feel anxious, as three bridegrooms had been invited. 

, Then, on the wedding-day, three bridegrooms arrived in Harisvdmin’s 
house, the man of knowledge, the man of magic power, and the man of 
valour. And at that moment a strange thing took place : the intended 
bride, thd maiden Somaprabhd, was found to have disappeared in some inex* 
plicable manner, and though searched for, was not found. Then Harisvd- 
min said eagerly to the possessor of knowledge ; Man of knowledge, now 
tell me quickly where my daughter is gone.” When the possessor of know- 
ledge heard that, he said, ” The Bdkshasa Dhdmra^ikha has carried her off 
to his own habitation in the Yindhya forest.” When the' man of know- 
ledge said this to Harisvdmin, he was terrified and said, ” Alas 1 Alas ! 
How are we to get her back, and how is shu to be married P” When the 
possessor of magic power heard that, he said, Be of good cheer ! 1 will 
take you in a moment to the place where the possessor of knowledge says 
that she is.” After he had said this, he prepared, as before, a chariot that 
would fiy through the air, provided with all kinds of weapons, and made 
Harisvdmin, and the man of knowledge, and the brave man get into it, and 
in a moment he carried them to the habitation of the Rakshasa in the 
Yindhya forest, which had been described by the man of knowledge. The 
Rdkshiwa, when he saw what hAd happened, rushed out in a passion, and then 
the hero, who was put forward by Harisvdmin, challenged him to fight. 
Then a wonderful fight took place between that man and that B&kshasa, 
who were contending for a woman with various kinds of weapons, like 
Bdma and B&vana. And in a short time the hero cut off the head of that 
Bdkshasa with a crescent-headed arrow, though he was a doughty cham- 
pion. When the Bdkshasa was slain^ they carried off ^maprabhd whom 
they found in his house, and they all returned in the chariot of the suitor 
who possessed magic power. 
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When they had reached Harisvdmin’s house, the marriage did not go 
forward, though the auspicious moment had arrived, but a great dispute 
arose between the man of knowledge, the man of magic power, and the man 
of valour. The man of knowledge said, ** If I had not known where this 
maiden was, bow would she have been discovered when concealed So she 
Ought to be given to me.’* But the man of magic power said, If 1 had not 
made this chariot that can fly through the air, how could you all have gone 
and returned in a moment like gods ? And how could you, without a c'lariot, 
have fought with a Ilakshasa, who possessed a chariot P So you ought to 
give her to me for I have secured by my skill this auspicious moment.” 
The brave man said, ** If 1 had not slain the Bakshasa in fight, who would 
have brought this maiden back here in spite of all ^our exertions P S ) she 
must be given to me.” While they went on wrangling in this stylo, 
Harisvamin remained for a moment silent, being perplexed in mind. 

” So tell me, king, to whom she ought to have been given, and if you 
know and do not say, your head shall split asunder.” When Trivjikrama- 
sena heard this from the Vetala, he abandoned his silence, and said i,o him ; 
” She ought to be given to the brave man ; for he won her by the might of 
his arms, at the risk of his life, slaying that R^kshasa in combat. But the 
man of knowledge and the man of magic power were appointed by the 
Creator to serve as his instruments ; are not calculators and artificers 
always subordinate assistants to others ?” 

When the Vetala beard this answer of the king’s, he left his seat on 
the top of hid shoulder, and went, as before, to his own place ; and the 
king again set out to find him, without being in the slightest degree, dis- 
composed. 


Tho above story bears a slight resemblance to TSfo, 71 in Grimm’s Einder.ixnd 
Hausmarchen, Sechse kotnmen durch die game Welt ; see the note in the 3rd volume of 
the third edition, page 120. Cp. also tho 74th 8to)ry in Laura Gonzenbach’s Sici- 
lianischo Marchen, Part II, page 96, and the 45th story in the same book. Part I, p. 305, 
with Kohler s notes. The 9^ stoiy in Sagas from the Far East, p. 105, is no doubt 
the Mongolian form of the tale in oiir text. It bears a very strong resemblance to the 
47th tale in the Pontamerone of Basile, (see Liebrecht’s translation, Yol. II, p. 212,) and 
to Das woise Urtheil in Waldau’s Bohmische lilarchen. In this tale there are three rival 
brothers ; one has a magic mirror, another a magic chariot, a third three mag^c apples. 
The first finds out that tho lady is desperately ill, the second takes himself and his 
rivals to her, the third raises her to life. An old man decides that the third should 
have her, as his apples were consumed as medicine, while the other two have still their 
diariot and mirror respectively. Oeaterley refers us to Benfey’s articles in Ausland, 
1858, pp. 969, 995, 1017, 1038, 1087, in which this story is treated in a masterly and 
exhaustive manner. He compares a story in the Siddhikiir, Ko. I, p. 55, in Jiilg’s 
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yersion, which seems to ho the one above referred to in Sagas from the Far Bast. The 
22nd story in the Persian Tutihdmah (Ikon, p. 93,) which is found with little varia- 
tion in the Turkish Tdtinfimah (Rosen, II, p. 166,) closely resembles the story fri our 
text. The only difference is that a magic horse does duty for a magic chariot, and the 
lady is carried away by fairies. There is a story in the Tdtindmah which seems to be 
made up of No. 2, No. S and No. 21 in this collection. [No. 22, in Somadeva.] It is 
No. 4 in the Persian Tdtindmah, (Iken, p.. 87,) and is also found in the Turkish version, 
^Roson I, p. 151.) The lady is the work of four companions. A carpenter hews a figure 
out of wood, a goldsmith adorns it with gems, a tailor clothes it, and a monk animatos it 
with life. They quarrel about her, and lay the matter before a Dervish. He avows that 
he is her husband. The head of the police does the same, and the Kazi, to whom it is 
then referred, takes the same line. At last the matter is referred to a divinity, and 
the lady is again reduced to wood. This form is the exaggeration of a story in Ardschi 
Bordschi translated by Benfey in Ausland, 1858, p. 846, (cp. Gottinger gel. Anz. 1858, 
p. 1517, Benfey*s Panchatantra, Yol. I, p. 490 and/:) A shepherd boy hews a female 
figure out of wood, a second paints her, a third improves her [by giving her wit and 
understanding, according to Sagas from the Far East,] a fourth gives her life. Namn 
Dikini awards her to the last. (Oesterley’s Bait&l Pachfsi, pp. 192-194). The story in 
Ardschi Bordschi will be found in Sagas'from the Far East, pp. 298-303. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


(Vetdla 6.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went to the oio^-tree, and carried 
off from it that Vetdla on his shoulder, as before, and began to return witli 
him swiftly in silence. And on the way the Yetdla again said to him, 
“ King, you are wise and brave, therefore I love you, so I will tell you an 
amusing tale, and mark well my question.” 

Story of the lady who caused her 5ra- There was a king famous on 

ther and husband to change heads. the earth by the name of Yadahketii, 

and his capital was a city of the name of S'obhdvati. And in that city 
there was a splendid temple of Gauri,* and to the south of it there was a 
lake, called Gauritirtha. And every year, during a feast on the fourteenth 
day of the white fortnight of the month Ashddha, large crowds came there 
to bathe from every part of the world.f 

And once there came there to bathe, on that day, a young washerman 
of the name of Ghavala, from a village called Brahniasthala. He saw there 

* The wife of S^vo, colled also P^dti and Diirga. 

t The word e^ukldydti^t whirii is found in the Sanskrit College HCS., is omitted by 
Professor Brockhaus, 
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the virgin daughter of a nian named S'uddhapata, a girl called Hadanasun- 
dari, who had come to hathe in the sacred water.* His heart was captiva- 
ted by that girl who eclipsed the beauty of the moon, and after he had 
enquired her name and family, he went home love-smitten. There he re- 
mained fasting and restless without her, but when his mother asked him 
the cause, be told her the truth about his desire, f She went and told her 
husband Yimala, and when he came, and saw his son in that state, he said 
to him, ** Why are you so despondent, my son, about an object so easily 
attained? S'uddhapata will give you his daughter, if 1 ask him. For 
we are equal to him in family, wealth, and occupation ; I know him and he 
knows me ; so this is not a difficult matter for me to arrange.’* With these 
words Yimala comforted his son, and induced him to take food, and other re- 
freshments, and the next day he went with him to the house of S'uddhapata. 
And there he asked his daughter in marriage for his son Dhavala, and 
S'uddhapata courteously promised to give her. And so, after ascertaining 
the auspicious moment, he gave his daughter Madaniasundari, who was of 
equal birth with Dhavala, in marriage to him the next day. And after 
Dhavala had been married, he returned a happy man to his father’s house, 
together with his wife, who had fallen in love with him at first sight. 

And one day, while he was living there in happiness, his father-in-law’s 
son, the brother of Madanasundari, came there. All received him courte- 
ously, $ and his sister embrac^ him and welcomed him, and his connections 
asked him how he was, and at last, after he had rested, he said to them, “ I 
have been sent here by my father, to invite Madanasundari and his son-in- 
law, since we are engaged in a festival in honour of the goddess Durgd.” 
And all his connecti<ms and their family approved his speech, and entertain- 
^ ed him that day with appropriate meats and drinks. 

Early the next day Dhavala set out for his father-in-law’s house, 
with Madanasundari and his brother-in-law. And he reached with his two 
companions the city of S'obh&vali, and he saw the great temple of Durg4, 
When he arrived near it ; and then he said to his wife and brother-in-law, 
in a fit of pious devotion, ** Come and let us visit the shrine of this awful 

* So in the Hero and Leander ofMossBiiBihetwo loven meet in the temple of 
Yenns at Seatoa, and in the Aethiopioa of HeliodoniB Theagenes meets Chariclea at a 
festival at Delphi. ' Petrarch met Laura for the first time in the chapd of St. Clara at 
Avignon, and Boccacio fell in love with Maria, .the daughter of Bobert of Naples, in the 
Church of the bare-footed friars in Naples. (Dunlop’s History of Fiction, trandated by 
Idebrecht^ p. 9.) Rohde remarks that in Greek romances the hero and heroine usually 
meet in this way. Indeed it was scarcely possible far two young people bdonging to 
the ^per classes of Gredc society to meet in any other way, (Der Gxieohiaohe 
Roman, p. 146 and note). See also pp. 886 and 486. 

t For toyd in fl. 10. b, the Sanskrit College MS. reads tatkd, 

'4 in Professor Brockhaus’s text should be prairaifa^ 
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goddess.” When the brother-in-law heard this, he said to him, in order to 
dissuade him, “ How can so many of os approach the goddess empty-hand- 
ed ?” Tlien Dhavala said, Let me go alone, and you can wait outside.” 
When he had said this, be went o£E to pay his respects to the goddess. 

When he had entered her temple, and had worshipped, and had medi- 
tated upon that goddess, who with her eighteen mighty arms had ' smitten 
terrible Danavas, and who had flung under the lotus of her foot and tram- 
pled to pieces the Asura Mahisha, a ^in of pious reflection was produced 
in his mind by the impulse of Destiny, and he said to himself, People 
worship this goddess with various sacrifices of living creatures, so why 
should 4iot I, to obtain salvation, appease her with the sacrifice of myself ?” 
After he had said this to himself, he took from her inner shrine, which was 
empty of worshippers, a sword which had been long ago offered to her by 
some pilgrims, and, after fastening his own head by his hair to the chain of 
the bell, be cut it off with the sword, and when cut off, it fell on the ground. 

And his brother-in-law, after waiting a long time, without his having 
returned, went into that very temple of the goddess to look for him. 13ut 
when he saw his sister’s husband lying there decapitated, he also was 
bewildered, and he cut off his head in the same way with that very 
same sword. 

And when he too did not return, Madanasundari was distracted in 
mind, and then she too entered the temple of the goddess. And when she had 
gone in, and seen her husband and her brother in such a state, she fell on 
the ground, exclaiming, ” Alas ! what is the meaning of this ? I am 
ruined.” And soon she rose up, and lamented those two that had been so 
unexpectedly slain, and said to herself, ** Of what use is this life of mine to 
me now P” and being eager to abandon the body, she said to that goddess, ” O 
thou that art the chief divinity presiding over blessedness, chastity, and 
holy rule, though occupying half the body of thy husband S'iva,* thou 
that art the fitting refuge of all women, that takest away grief, why hast 
thou robbed me at once of my brother and my husband ? This is not fit- 
ting on thy part towards me, for I have ever been a faithful votary of 
thine. So hear one piteous appeal from me who fly to thee for protection. 

I am now about to abandon this body which is afflicted with calamity, but 
grant that in all my future births, whatever they may be, these two men 
may be my husband and brother.” 

In these words she praised and supplicated the goddess, and bowed be- 
fore her again, and then she made a noose of a creeper and fastened it to an 
aSoka-tree, And while she was stretching out her neck, and putting it 
into the noose, the following words resounded from the expanse of air : 

* An ulluttion to the Ardhontri^ (t. «. half mule half female,) representation of 
S^vo. 
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** Do not act rashly, my daughter ! 1 am pleased with the exceeding courage 
which thou hast displayed, though a mere girl ; let this noose be, but join 
the heads of thy husband and thy brother to their bodies, and by virtue of 
my favour they shall both rise up alive.*’* 

When the girl Madanasundari heard this, she let the noose drop, and 
went up to the corpses in great delight, but being confused, and not see:ng 
in her excessive eagerness what she was doing, she stuck, as fate would 
have it, her husband’s head on to her brother’s trunk, and her brother’s 
head on to her husband’s trunk, and then they both rose up alive, with 
limbs free from wound, but from their heads having been exchanged their 
bodies had become mixed together.f 

Then they told one another what had befallen them, and were happy, 
and after they had worshipped the goddess Durga, the three continued 
their journey. But Madanasundari, as she was going along, saw that she 
had changed their heads, and she was bewildered and puzzled as to what 
course to take. 

**So tell me, king, which of the two people, thus mixed together, was 
her husband ; and if you know and do not tell, the curse previously 
denounced shall fall on you !” When king Trivikmmasena heard this tale and 
this question from the VetAla, he answered him as follows : “ That one of 
the two, on whom her husband’s head was fixed, was her husband, for the 
head is the chief of the limbs, and personal identity depends upon it.” 
When the king had said this, the Vetala again left his shoulder unperceived, 
and the king again set out to fetch him. 

JVb/e. 

\ Oesterley remarks that the Hindi version of this story has been translated into 
French by Gkiroin de Tassy in the Journal des Savants, 1830, p. 415, and by Lancereau in 
the Journal Asiatique, Ser. 4, Tom. 19, pp. 890-895. In the T6tin4mah, (Persian,- No. 24^ 
in Ikon, No. 102 ; Turkish, Bosen, II, p. 169} the washerman is replaced by* an Indian 
prince, his friend by a priest, and the rest is the same as in our text. That Ooetho 
took that part of his Legende, which is based on this tale^ from Iken'S translation, has 
been shewn by Benfey in Orient und Occident^ Yol. I, p. 719. (Oe 8 terle 3 r*s Baitdl 
Pachfri, pp. 196,^ 196.) 

^ Grimm in his Teutonic Mythology, p. 186, note, seems to refer to a similar 
story. Ho says, “ llio frsteiiing of heads, that have been chopped off, to their tranks 
in Walthaiius 1167 seems to imply a belief in their reanimation see also Schmidt’s 
Griechischo Morchen, p. 111. So St. Beino fastened on the head of Winifred after it 
had been cut off by Caradoc ; (Wirt Sikes, British Goblins, p. 3t8). 

t Op. Giles’s Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, pp. 98, 99 ; De Gubor- 
natis, Zoological Mythology, Vol. I, pp. 808 and 304. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 


Then king Trivikramasena went back to the nieiba-tree, and again 
found the Vetdla there, and took him on his shoulder. As he was going 
along with him, the Yetala said to him on the way, ** King, listen to me, 1 
will tell you a story to make you forget your fatigue.” 

Story of the king who married hie de- There is a city on the shore of 

pendent to the Nereid. eastern sea, named Tamralipti ; 

in that city there was a king of the name of Chaigi^Asinha ; he turned away 
his face from the wives of others, but not from battle-fields \ he carried off 
tlie fortune of bis foes, but not the wealth of his neighbours. 

Once on a time a popular Rajpdt of the Dekkan, named Sattva^ila, 
came to the palace-gate of that king. And he announced himself, and then, 
on account of his poverty, he and some other R&jpdts tore a ragged gar- 
ment in the presence of that king. Thus ‘ he became a dependent,* and 
remained there for many years perpetually serving the king, but he never 
received any reward from him. And he said to himself, ”lf 1 have been 
born in a royal race, why am 1 so poor ? And considering my poverty is so 
great, why did the Creator make my ambition so vast ? For though I serve 
the king so diligently, and my followers are sorely afflicted, and 1 have 
long been pining with hunger, he has never, up to the present' time, deign- 
ed to notice me.” 

While such were the reflections of the dependent, the king one day 
went out to hunt. And he went, surrounded with horses and footmen, to 
the forest of wild beasts, while his dependent ran in front of him bearing 
a stick. And after he bad hunted for some time, he followed up closely a 
boar that had escaped, and soon he reached another distant wood. And in 
that vast jungle, where the path was obscured with leaves and grass, the 
king lost the boar, and he became exhausted, and was unable to find his 
way. And the dependent was the only one that kept up with him, i-unning 
on foot, regardless of his own life, tortured with hunger and thirst, though 
the king was mounted upon a horse swift as' the wind. And the king,, 
when he saw that the dependent had followed him, in spite of his being 
in such a condition, said to hiin in a kind voice, ” Do you know the way 
by which we came P” When the dependent heard that, he put his hands 
together in an attitude of supplication, and said, ” 1 do know it, but let 

* The word translated "ragged garment’* is harpa\a. The word translated 
" dopondent" is kdtpaiika. Cp. the story in the 63rd Chapter. 
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my lord rest here for some time. For the sun, which is the centre-jewel of 
the girdle of the sky-bride, is now burning fiercely with all its rays flicker- 
ing forth.” When the king heard this, he said to him graciously, ** Then 
see if you can find water anywhere here.” The dependent said, ** I will,” 
and he climbed up a high tree, and saw a river, and then he came down 
again, and led the king to it. And he took the saddle ofi his horse, and let 
him roll, and gave him water and mouthfuls of grass, and so refreshed- him* 
And when the king had bathed, he brought out of a corner of his garment 
delicious* dmalaka fruits, and washed them, and gave them to him. And 
when the king asked where he got them, he said to him kneeling with the 
dmalakaa in his hand, Ten yeai*s have now passed since I, living rcontinu- 
ally on these fruits, have been performing, in or less to propitiate my 
sovereign the vow of a hermit that does not dwell in solitude.” When the 
king heard that, he answered him, It cannot be deried that you are 
rightly named Sattva411a.” And being filled with compassion and shame, 
he said to himself ” Fie on kings who do not see who among their servants 
is comfortable or miserable, and fie on their courtiers who do not inform 
them of such matters !” Such were the king's thoughts, but he was at last 
induced by the importunity of the dependent to take two dmalakaa from 
him. And after eating them and drinking water, he rested for a while in 
the company of the dependent, having satiated his hunger and thirst on 
fruits and water. 

Then his dependent got his horse ready, and he mounted it, and the 
dependent went in front of him to shew him the way, but however much 
the king entreated him, he would not get up on the horse behind him, 
and so the king returned to his own city, meeting his army on the way. 
There he proclaimed the devotion of the dependent, and he loaded him 
with wealth and territories, and did not consider even then that be bad 
recompensed him as he deserved. Then Sattva4ila became a prosperous 
man, and discarding the life of a dependent, he remained henceforth about 
the person of king Cbandasena. 

And one day the king sent him to the island of Ceylon, to demand for 
him the hand of the king’s daughter. He had to go there by sea ; so he 
worshipped bis patron divinity, and went on board a ship with the Brah- 
mans, whom the king appointed to accompany him. And when the ship 
had gone half-way, there suddenly rose from the sea a banner that excited 
the wonder of all in the ship. It was so lofty that its top touched the 
clouds, it was made of gold, and emblazoned like a waving flag of various 
hues. And at that very moment a bank of clouds suddenly arose, and 
began to pour down rain, and a mighty wind blew. And the ship was 
• Utidaydni should of courso be hfidydni^ us in tho Sanskrit OoUego MS. 
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forced on to that flag by the rain and the wind, and thus fastened to it, ns 
elepiiant-drivers force on an elephant and bind him to a post. And then 
the flag began to sink with the ship in the billowy sea. 

. And then the Br&hmans in the ship, distracted with fear, called on 
their king Cha^^asinha, crying out for help. And when Sattva^ila heard 
their cries, so great was his devotion to his master that he could not re- 
strain himself, but with his sword in his hand, and his upper garment girded 
round him, the brave fellow daringly plunged into the billows, following 
the flag, in order to counteract the violence of the sea, not suspecting the 
real cause. And as soon as he had plunged in, that ship was carried to a 
distance by the wind and waves, and all the people, who were in it, fell into 
the mouths of the sea-monsters. 

And when Sattva^ila^ who had fallen into the sea, began to look about 
him, he found that he was in a splendid city,* but he could not. see the 
sea anywhere. That city glittered with palaces of gold supported on 
pillars of jewels, and was adorned with gardens in which were tanks with 
steps of precious gems, and in it he beheld the temple of Durga, lofty as 
mount Meru, with many walls of costly stone, and with a soaring banner 
studded with jewels. There he prostrated himself before the goddess, and 
praised her with a hymn, and sat down wondering whether it was all the 
effect of enchantment. 

And in the meanwhile a heavenly maiden suddenly opened a door, and 
issued from a bright enclosure in front of the temple of the goddess. Her 
eyes were like blue lotuses, her face full-blown, her smile likh a flower, her 
body was soft like the taper fibre of a water-lily’s root, so that she resem- 
bled a moving lotus-lake. And waited on by a thousand ladies, she entered 
the inner shrine of the goddess and the heart of Sattva^ila at the same 
time. And after she had worshipped, she left the inner shrine of the 
goddess, but nothing would make her leave the heart of Sattva^ila. And 
she entered once more into the shining enclosure, and Sattva^lla entered 
after her. 

* Op. the palace of Moigan la Fay in the Orlando Innamorato, canto 36, (Dun- 
lop’s History of Fiction, p. 168, Liebrocht’s translation, p. 76) ; also the continuation 
of the romance of Huon de Bourdoaux, (Dunlop’s History of Fiction, p. 262, Liobrecht's 
translation, p. 128) ; and the romance of Ogier le Danois, (Dunlop’s History of Fiction^ 
p. 286, Idebrecht’s translation, p. 141) ; <^. also the 6th Fable in the Ilnd book of the 
Hitopadeta, (Johnson’s translation, p. 67). Stories in which human beings marry 
dwellers in the water are common enough in Europe, see Baton’s Russian Folk-Tales, 
p. 116, and^, Weckenstedt’s Wendische Marchen, p. 192, and La Motte Fouqud’s 
story of Undine. The present story resembles in many points “ Der rothe Hund” in 
Gaal’s Marchen der Magyaron. There is a similar castle in the sea in Prym und 
Socin, Syrisohe Marchen, p. 126. 
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And when he had entered, he beheld another splendid eitj, which seemed 
like a garden where all the enjoyments of the world had agreed to meet. 
In it Sattva^ila saw that maiden sitting on a couch studded with gems, 
and he went up to her, and sat down by her side. And he remained with 
his eyes fixed on her face, like a man in a painting, expressing his passion 
by his trembling limbs, the hairs on which stood erect. And when she 
saw that he was enamoured of her, she looked at the faces of her atten- 
dants, and then they, understanding the expression of her face, said to him. 
You have arrived here as a guest, so enjoy the hospitality provided by 
OUT mistress, rise up, bathe, and then take food.** When he heard that, he 
entertained some hope, and he rose up, though not without a struggle, and 
he went to a tank in the garden which they shewed him. And the moment 
that he plunged into it, he rose up, to his astonishment, in the middle of a 
tank in the garden of king Ohandasinha in Tdmralipti.* And seeing him- 
self suddenly arrived there, he said to himself, Alas ! what is the meaning 
of this ? Now I am in this garden, and a moment ago I was in that 
splendid city ; I have exchanged in an instant the nectarous vision of that 
fair one for the grievous poison of separation from her. But it was not a 
dream, for I saw it all clearly in a waking state. It is clear that I was 
beguiled like a fool by those maidens of P&tala.** 

Thus reflecting, he wandered about in that garden like a madn^an, 
being deprived of that maiden, and wept in the anguish of disappointed 
passion And the gardeners, when they beheld him in that state, with body 
covered with the yellow pollen of flowers wafted by the wind, as if with the 
fires of separation, went and told king Cha^d^siA^Af being bewildered, 

came himself and saw him ; and after calming him, he said to him, Tell 
me, my friend ; what is the meaning of all this ? You set out for one 
place and reached another, your arrows have not struck the mark at which 
they were aimed.” Y/hen Sattva^ila heard that, he told the king all his 
adventures, and he, when he heard them, said to himself, ” Strange to say, 
though this man is a hero, he has, happily for me, t. been beguiled by love, 
and I now have it in my power to discharge my debt of gratitude to him.’* 
So the brave king said to him, ” Abandon now your needless grief, for I 
will conduct you by the same course into the presence of that beloved 
Asura maiden.” With these words the king comforted him, and refreshed 
him with a bath and other restoratives. 

The next day the king entrusted the kingdom to his ministers, and 
embarking on a ship, set out on the sea with Sattvasila, who shewed him 

• Cp. the 26th Taranga of. this work, and the parallels referred to there. See 
also the Losokajdtaka, the 41st in FausbuU's edition. Oesterley refers us to Benfey's 
Fanchatantra, 151 and following pages. 

t Hero lifeially ** through my merits in a feriner state of existence.” 
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the way. And when they had got to that half-way spot, Sattvai^Qa saw 
the wonderful flagstaff rising out of the sea with the banner on it, as be- 
fore, and he said to the king, " Here is that great flagstaff with such 
wonderful properties, towering aloft out of the sea : I must plunge in here, 
and then the king must plunge in also and dive down. after the flagstaff.** 
After Sattva^ila had said this, they got near the flagstaff, and it began to 
sink. And Sattvaiila first threw himself in after it, and then the king also 
dived in the same direction, and soon after they had plunged in, they 
reached that splendid city. And there the king beheld with astonishment 
and worshipped that goddess Parvati, and sat down with Snttvalila. 

And in the meanwhile there issued from that glittering enclosure a 
maiden, accompanied by her attendant ladies, looking like the qtiality of 
brightness in concrete form. Sattva^ila said, “ This is that fair one,** and 
the king, beholding her, considered that his attachment to her was amply 
justified. She, for her part, when she beheld that king with all the auspi- 
cious bodily marks, said to herself, ** Who can this exceedingly distinguished 
man be ?’* And so she went into the temple of Durga to pray, and the 
king contemptuously went off to the garden, taking Sattva^ila with him. 
And in a short time the Daitya maiden came out from the inner shrine of 
the goddess, having finished her devotions, and having prayed that she 
might obtain a good husband ; and after she had come out, she said to one 
of her attendants, My friend, go and see where that distinguished man 
is whom I saw; and entreat him to do us the favour of coming and 
accepting our hospitality, for ha is some great hero deserving special 
honour.” When the attendant bad received this order, she went and 
looked for him, and bending low, delivered to him in the garden the message 
of her mistress. Then the heroic king answered in a carelessly negligent 
tone, ** This garden is sufiicient entertainment for me : what other enter- 
tainment do I require P” When that attendant came and reported this 
answer to the Daitya maiden, she considered that the king .was a man of a 
noble spirit and deserving of the highest regard. 

And then the Asura maiden, (being, as it were, drawn towards himself 
with tlie cord of his self-command by the king, who shewed a lofty indiffe- 
rence for hospitality far above mortal desert,) went in person to the garden, 
thinking that he had been sent her by way of a husband, as a fruit 
of her adoration of Durgi. And the trees seemed to honour her, as 
she approached, with the songs of various birds, with their creepers 
bending in the wind like arms, and showers of blossoms. And she 
approached the king and bowing courteously before him, entreated him to 
accept of her hospitality. Then the king pointed to Sattva^ila, and 
said to her, ** I came here to worship the image of the goddess of 
which this man told me. I have reached her marvellous temple, guided to 
85 
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it by the banner, and have seen tbe goddess, and after that, you ; wbat 
other hospitality do I require P*’ When the maiden heard that, she said, 
** Then come, out of cariosity, to see my second city, which is the wonder 
of the three worlds.’* When she said this, the king laughed and said, 
Oh ! he told me of this also, the place where there is the tank to bathe 
in.” Then the maiden said, ** King, do not speak thus, I am not of a 
deceitful disposition, and who would think of cheating one so worthy of 
respect ?* I have been made the slave of you both by your surpassing ex- 
cellence ; so you ought not thus to reject my offer.” 

When the king heard this, he consented, and taking Sattvaiiila with 
him, h^ accompanied the maiden to that glittering enclosure. And the 
door of it was opened, and she conducted him in, and then he beheld that 
other splendid city of hers. The trees in it were ever producing flowers and 
fruits, for all seasons were present there at the same time ;* and the city 
was all composed of gold and jewels like the peak of mount Meru. And 
the Daitya maiden made the king sit down on a priceless jewelled throne, 
and offered him the arghya in due form, and said to him, ” 1 am the 
daughter of E&lanemi the high-souled king of the Asuras, but my father 
was sent to heaven by Yisb^u, the discus-armed god. And these two cities, 
which I inherit from my father, are tbe work of Yi^vakarman ; they furnish 
all that heart can wish, and old age and death never invade them. But 
now 1 look upon you as a father, and I, with my cities, am at your 
disposal.” When she had in these words placed herself and all that she 
possessed at the king’s disposal, he said to her, ” If this be so, then 1 give 
you, excellent daughter, to another, to the hero Sattvaiila, who is my friend 
and relation.” When the king, who seemed to be the favour of the goddess 
Durg& in bodily form, said this, the maiden, who understood excellence 
when she saw it, acquiesced submissively. When Sattva^ila had attained 
the wish of his heart by marrying that Asura maiden, and had had the 
sovereignty of those cities bestowed on him, the king said to him, 
** Now 1 have repaid you for one of those dmalaka9 which 1 ate, but 
I am still indebted to you for tbe second, for which 1 have never recom- 
pensed you.” When the king had said this to Sattvaiila, who bowed 
before him, he said to that Daitya maiden, “ Now shew me the way to 
my own city.” Then the Daitya maiden gave him a sword named Invin* 
cible,” and a fruit to eat, which was a remedy against old age and death, 
and with these he plunged into the tank which she pointed out^ and the next 
thing that happened to him was, that he rose up in his own land with all 

• Cp. Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Book ni, canto 6. stania 42. 

■*’ The*^ is continual spring, and harvest there 

CSontinual, both meeting at one tyme. 

Cp. also Odyssey YU 117| Milton, P. U IV. 14A 
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his wishes gratified. And S>attvaiila ruled as king over the cities of the 
Daitya princess. 

" Now tell me : which of those two shewed most courage in plunging 
into the water P” When the Yetdla put this question to the king, the latter, 
fearing to be cursed, thus answered him ; ** 1 consider Sattva^ila the braver 
man of the two, for he plunged into the sea without knowing the real state 
of the case, and without any hope, but the king knew .what the' circum- 
stances were when be plunged in, and had something to look foi'ward to, 
and he did not fall in love with the Asura princess, because he thought no 
longing would win her.” When the Yetala received this answer from the 
king, who thereby broke silence, he left his shoulder, as before, and fled to 
his place on the aSoka-tree. And the king, as before, followed him quickly 
to bring*bim back again ; for the wise never flag in an enterpnse which 
they have begun, until it is finished. 


CHAPTEB LXXXII. 


(YetAU 8.) 

Then king Trivikramasena returned to the aio/ta-tree, and again 
caught the YetAla, and put him on his shoulder, and set out with him. 
And as he was going along, the Yetala again said to him from his shoulder, 
** King, in older that you may forget your toil, listen to this question of 
mine.” 

at^ of the three fe.tidi<m men. . 

signed to BrAhmans in the coun- 
try of Anga, called Y^ikshaghata. In it there lived a rich sacrificing 
BrAhman named Yish^usvAmin. And he had a wife equal to himself in 
birth. And by her he had three sons born to him, who were distinguished 
for preternatural acuteness. In course of time they grew up to be young men. 
One day, when he had begun a sacrifice, he sent those three brothers to the 
sea to fetch a turtle. So cxff they went, and when they had found a turtle, 
the eldest said to his two brothers, — ** Let one of you take the turtle for our 
father’s sacrifice, I cannot take it, as it is all slippery with slime.” When 
the eldest brother said this, the two younger ones answered him, ” If you 
hesitate about taking it, why should not we?” When the eldest heard 
that, he said, ” Tou two must take the turtle ; if you do not, you will have 
obstructed our father’s sacrifice ; and then you and he will certainly sink 
down to hell.*’ When he told the younger brothers thb, they laughed, and 
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said to him, If you see our duty so clearly, why do you not see that your 
own is the same ?*’ Then the eldest said, ** What, do you not know how 
fastidious 1 am? 1 am very fastidious about eating, and 1 cannot be 
expected to touch what is repulsive.** The middle brother, when he heard 
this speech of his, said to his brother , — ** Then I am a more fastidious 
person than you, for I am a most fastidious connoisseur of the fair sex.** 
When the middle one said this, the eldest went on to say, **Then let 
the younger of you two take the turtle !** Then the youngest brother 
frowned, and in his turn said to the two elder. ** Tou fools, 1 am very 
fiistidious about beds, so 1 am the most fastidious of the lot.’* 

So the three brothers fell to quarrelling with one another, and being 
completely under the dominion of conceit, they left that turtle and 
went off immediately to the court of the king of that country^ whose 
name was Prasenajit, and who lived in a city named Yitankapura, in 
order to have the dispute decided. There they had themselves announced 
by the warder, and went in, and gave the king a circumstantial account 
of their case. The king said, “ Wait here, and 1 will put you all 
in turn to the proof so they agreed and remained there. And at the 
time that the king took his meal, he had them conducted to a seat of 
honour, and given delicious food fit for a king, possessing all the six flavours.* 
And while all were feasting around him, the Brahman, who was fastidious 
about eating, alone of all the company did not eat, but sat there with his 
face puckered up with disgust. The king himself asked the Br&hman why 
he did not eat his food, ^though it was sweet and fragrant, and he slowly 
answered him, “ I perceive in this cooked rice an evil smell of the 
reek from corpses, so I cannot bring myself to eat it, however delicious 
it may be.” When he said this before the assembled multitude, they 
all smelled it by the king’s orders, and said, **This food is prepared 
from white rice and is good and fragrant ” But the Br&hman, who was 
so fastidious about eating, would not touch it, but stopped his nose. Then 
the king reflected, and proceeded to enquire into the matter, and found 
out from bis officers*, that the food had been made from rice which had 
been grown in a field near the burning-y^d^ of a certain village. Then 
the king was much astonished, and being pleased, he said to him, ** In 
truth you are very particular as to what you eat ; so eat of some other 
dish.” 

And after they had finished their dinner, the king dismissed the 
Br&hmans to their apartments, and sent for the loveliest lady of his court. 
And in the evening he sent that fair one, all whose limbs were of faultless 

* Niyogfj^anitiu is a iniq;>iint for as is evident from the Sandrrit 

College MS. 
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beauty, splendidly adorned, to the second Br&hman, who was so squeamish 
about the fair sex. And that matchless kindler of Cupid’s flame, with a 
face like the full moon of midnight, went, escorted by the king’s servants, 
to the chamber of the Brdbman. But when she entered, lighting up the 
chamber with her brightness, that gentleman, who was so fastidious about 
the fair sex, felt quite faint, and stopping his nose with his left hand, said 
to the king’s servants, ** Take her away ; if you do not, I am a dead man, 
a smell comes from her like that of a goat.” When the king’s servants 
heard this, they took the bewildered fair one to their sovereign, and told 
him what had taken place. And the king immediately had the squeamish 
gentleinan sent for, and said to him, How can this lovely woman, who 
has perfumed herself with sandal- wood, camphor, black aloes, and other 
splendid scents, so that she diffuses exquisite fragrance through the whole 
world, smell like a goat P” But though the king used this argument with 
the squeamish gentleman, he stuck to his point ; and then the king began 
to haVe his doubts oh the subject, and at last by artfully framed questions 
be elicited from the lady herself, that, having been separated in her 
childhood from her mother and nurse, she had been brought up on 
goat’s milk. 

Then the king was ipuch astonished, and praised highly the discernment 
of the man who was fastidious about the fair sex, and immediately had given 
to the third Brdhman who was fastidious about beds, in accordance with his 
taste, a bed composed of seven mattresses placed upon a bedstead. White 
smooth sheets and coverlets were laid upon the bed, and the fastidious man 
slept on it in a splendid room. But, before half a watch of the night had 
passed, he rose up from that bed, with his hand pressed to his side, scream- 
ing in an agony of pain. And the king’s officers, who were there, saw a 
red crooked mark on his side, as if a hair had been pressed deep into it. 
And they went and told the king, and the king said to them, Look and 
see if there is not something under the mattresses.” So they went and 
examined the bottom of the mattresses one by one, and they found a hair 
in the middle of ihe bedstead underneath them all. And they took it and 
shewed it to the king, and they also brought the man who was fastidious 
about beds, and when the king saw the state of nis body, he was asto- 
nished. And he spent the whole night in wondering how a hair could have 
made so deep an impression on his skin through seven mattresses. 

And the next morning the king gave three hundred thousand gold 
pieces to those three fastidious men, because they were persons of 
wonderful discernment and refinement. And they remained in great 
comfort in the king’s court, forgetting all about the turtle, and little did 
they reck of the fact that they had incurred sin by obstructing tneir 
father’s sacrifice. 
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When the Vetala^ seated on the shoulder of the king, had told him 
this wonderful tale, he again a^ked him a question in the following words, 
** King, remember the curse I previously denounced, and tell me which was 
the most fastidious of these three, who were respectively fastidious about 
eating, the fair sex, and beds When the wise king heard this, he gave the 
Vetala the following answer, ‘‘I consider the man who was fastidious 
about beds, in whose case imposition was out of the question, the most 
fastidious of the three, for the mark produced by the hair was seen 
conspicuously manifest on his body, whereas the other two may have 
previously acquired their information from some one else.” When the king 
said this, tlie Vetala left his shoulder, as .before, and the king again went in 
quest of him. as before, without being at all depressed. 

Note, 

The above story resembles No. 2, in the Cento No voile Antiche, and one in 
the Addition to the Arabian talcs published by Mr. Scott. (Dunlop*s History of 
Fiction, Vol. I, p. 415 ; Licbrecht*s translation, p. 212 and note 282.) See also 
Liebrccht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 203. In the Cento Novclle Anticbo a prisoner informs 
the king of Greece, that a horse has been suckled by a she-ass, that a jewel contains a 
worm, and that the king himself is the son of a baker. 

The incident of the mattress reminds one of the test applied by tho queen to her 
son’s wife in ** The Palace that stood on Golden Pillars,” (Thorpe’s Yulotido Stories, 
p. 64). In order to find out whether her daughter-in-law is of high birth, she puts first 
tt bean, then peas, under her pillow. Tho prince’s wife, who is really tho daughter of a 
peasant, is apprised of tho stratagem by her cat, which resembles Whittington’s. 
Rohde in his Griechische Novellistik, p. 62, compares a story told by Aolian about tho 
Sybarite Smindyrides, who slept on a bed of roso-loavos and got up in the morning 
covered with blisters. He also quotes from tho Chronicle of Tabari a story of a prin* 
cess who was made to bleed by a rose-leaf lying in her bed. Oesterloy refers us to 
Bahington’s Yetdla Cadai, p. 33, and the Chevalier de Mailly’s version of the three 
PiincoB of Serendip. Tho three are sitting at table, and eating a leg of lamb, sent 
with some splendid wine from the table of the Emperor Behram. The eldest maintains 
that the wine was made of grapes that grew in a cemetery, tho second that tho lamb 
was brought up on dog’s milk, the third says that tho emperor had put to death tho 
vazir'a son, and the letter was bent on vengeance. All three statements turn out to be 
well-grounded* There axe parallel stories in tho 1001 Nights (Breslau). In Night 
458 it is similarly conjectured that the bread was baked by a sick woman, tliat the kid 
was suckled by a bitch, and that tho Sultan is illegitimate. In Night 469 a gom-cutter 
guesses that a jewel has an interna' fiuw, a man skilled in tho pedigrees of horses di- 
vines that a horse is the offspring of a fcmalo buffalo, and a man skilled in human 
pedigrees that tho mother of the favourite queen was a i-ope-danccr. Op. also the de- 
cisions of Hamlet in Saxo Grammaticus, 1830, p 138, in Simrock’s Quellen dos Shakes- 
peare, 1, 81 — 86 ; 5, 170 ; he lays down that sonio broad tastes of blood, (tho corn was 
gronro an a battle-field), that some liquor tastes of iron, (tho malt was mixed 
with water taken from a well, in which some rosty swords had lain,) that some 
bacon tastoa of corpses, (the pig had eaten a corpse), lastly that the king is a servant 
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and his wife a serving-maid. Oesterloy rotors also to tlio beginning of Donatns’ 
life of Virgil, and to Heraclius Von Otte, also to tho parallels quoted above from 
Liebreubt. The brother, who was so fastidious about bods, may be compared with 
a princess in Andersen’s Talo of “Tho Princess on a pea,” Gesammelte Miirchen. Part 
III, 8, C2, (Leipzig, 1847). This is identical with a bile found in Cavalliiis’ Schwcdischo 
Volkssugen und Marchen, German version, Vienna, 1848, p. 222, which resembles No. 
182 in the older editions of Grimm’s Kindermarchen. (Andersen’s story is clearly tho 
samo as Thorpe’s referred to .\bovo. ) Nearly akin is Diocletian’s test in ,thc Seven 
Wise Masters. His masters put an ash-lcaf under tho bed ; and' ho remarks, “ Either 
the floor has risen, or the roof sunk.” (Ocsterley , p. 215 ) In the version in Simrock’s 
Deutsche Volks-biichor, VoL Xll, p. 122, it is an ivy-leaf^ Soo also Ellis’s Metiicul 
Komances, p. 412. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


(Vetala 9.) 

So Icing Trivikramasena again went to the and taking tbe 

Vetdla down from it, placed him on his shoulder, and set out. Then the 
Yet Ala said to him ; “ King, this wandering about in a cemetery at night 
is inconsistent with your kingly rank Do you not sec that this place of 
the dead* is full of ghosts, and terrible at night, and full of darkness as of 
the smoke of funeral pyres. Alas ! what tenacity you disj)lay in this 
undertaking you have engaged in, to please that mendicant ! So listen to 
this question from me which will render your journey more agreeable.’* 
Stori/ of Anangarati and her four aui^ There is in Avanti a city built 

by gods at the beginning of the 
world, which is limitless as the body of S'iva, and renowned for enjoyment 
and pros])crity, even as his body is adorned with the snake’s hood 
and ashes. t It was called Padmavati in the Krita Yuga, Hhogavati in 
the Treta Yuga, Hiranyavati in the Dvdpara Yuga, and Uj jay ini in the 
Kali Yuga. And in it there lived an excellent king, named Viradeva, and' 
he had a queen named Padmarati. The king went with her to tlie bank of 
tbe Mandakini, and propitiated S^iva with austerities, in order to obtain a 
son. And after be bad remained a long time engaged in austerities, be 
performed tbe ceremonies of bathing and praying, and then he beard ibis 
voice r rom heaven, uttered by Siva, who was pleased with him, “ King, 
there shall be born to thee a brave son to be tbe bead of tby family, and 
a daughter, who with her matchless beauty shall put to sbamo tbe nymphs 

• Literally “ grove of ancestors,” i. r., cemetery, 
t Here wo have one of tho puns in which our author delights. 
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of heaven.** r When king Yiradeva had heard this voi^e iicm heaven, he 
returned to his city with his consort, having gained al' he desired. 

There he first had a son born to him named Sfiraieva, and after a time 
queen Fadmarati gave birth to a daughter. And he^ father gave her the 
name, of Anangarati, on the ground that she Wjis beautiful enough to 
inspird'love in the breast of Cupid. And, when she grew up, in his desire 
to procure ^or her a suitable husband, he had brought the portraits of all 
the kings of the earth, painted on canvass. And as no one of them seemed 
a match fqr Her, he said to bis daughtei, m his tenderness for her ; ** I 
cannot find a suitable match for you, my daughter, so summon all the kings 
of the earth, and select your own husband.*’ When the princess heard 
that, she ^i^ to her father, ** My father, 1 am too modest to Select my 
own husbaiicr; but 1 must be given in marriage to a good-looking young 
man, who is a perfect master of one art ; 1 do not want any other better 
man.”. 

* When the king heard this speech of his daughter Anangarati, he 
proceeded to search for a young man, such as she had described, and while ‘ 
he was thus engaged, there came to him from the Dekkan four magnificent 
men, brave and skilful, who had heard from the people what was going on. 
Those four suitors for the hand of the princess were received with respect 
by the king, and one after another they told to him in her presence their 
respective acquirements. . r . ^ . 

The first said ; ” 1 am a i^'fidra, ^Panchaphutfika by name ; I make 
every day five splendid pairs of garments : The first of them I give to my 
God, and the second to a Brahman, the third I retain for my own wearing,* 
the fourth 1 should give to my wife, if this maid here were to become my 
wife, the fifth 1 sell, and procure myself meat and drink : as 1 possess this 
art, let Anangarati be given to me.” 

When he had said this, the second man said, ** I am a Yai^ya, Bhashajna 
by name, I know the speech of all beasts and birds so let the princess be 
given to me.” 

When the second had said this, the third said, ** I am a Kshatriya 
king, by name Kha^gadhara, renowned for might of arm : my equal in 
the art of swordsmanship does not exist upon the earth, so bestow this 
maiden on me, O king.” 

When the third had said this, the fourth said, I am a Br&hman, 
named Jivadatta, and I possess the following art ; I can restore to life dead 

* More literally, ** for my own two garments.” A Hindu wears two piecps of 
cloth. 

t See note on Vol. I. p. 499, Liebreoht’s translation of the Pentamerone of Basile, 
Yol. II, p. 215, Herrtage’s edition of the English Gesta Bomaaorum, p. 65, me Greek 
table of Toiresias, Waldau, Bohmische M a rc hen, p. 1. 
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croatures, and exhibit them alive ;* so let this maiden obtain for a husband 
me, who am renowned for daring exploits.” 

When they had thus spoken, the king Yiravara, with his daughter by 
his side, seeing that they were like gods in shape and dress, remained lost 
in doubt. 

When the Vetdla had told this story, he said to king Trivikramasena, 
menacing him with the before-mentioned curse, “ So . tell me, king, to 
which of these four ought the maiden Anangarati to be given ?” 

When the king heard this, he gave the Vetala the following answer ; 
” You are thus repeatedly making mo break silence simply in order to 
w«*istc time ; otherwise, master of magic, how could you possibly ask such 
an absurd question ? How can a woman of Kshatriya caste be given to a 
S'ddra weaver ? Moreover, how can a Kshatriya woman be given to a 
Vaisya ? And as to the power of understanding the language of beasts and 
birds, which he possesses, what is the practical use of it ? And as for the 
third, the Brahman, who fancies himself such a hero, of what worth is he, 
as he is a sorcerer, and degraded by abandoning the duties of his caste ? 
Accordingly the maiden should be given to the fourth suitor, the Kshatriya 
Khadgadliara, who is of the same caste and distinguished for his skill and 
valour.” 

When the Vetdla heard this, he left the king’s shoulder, as before, and 
quickly returned by the power of his magic to his own place, and the king 
again pursued him, as before, to recover him, for despondency never pene« 
trates into a hero’s heart, that is cased in armour of fortitude. 

Note. 

This story is found on page 498 and J^’of Vol. I. It hears a close roscmhlanco to 
Tale 6, and many of the purallols thci’o tiuotod arc appliciihlo to it. In the 47th tale of 
the Pcntiimeroue of Basile, the sons boast of their uccomplishinonts in a very similar 
muiinor. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


(Vetala 10.) 

Then Triviki'amasena went and took the Vetala from the aioha-tvee^ 
and put him on his shoulder once more, and set out ; and as he was going 

* This idea is rommon enough in this work, and I have already traced it in other 
lands. ] wish now to ndVr to Rohde, der Griei'hischu Roman, p. 126, note. It will 
be tuuud speeisUy iUustiftlife of a passage in VoL 11, p. 144 of this work. 

36 
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along, the Vetala said from the top of his shoulder, “ You are weary, king, 
so listen to this tale that is capable of dispelling weariness.*’ 

Story of Madanasend and her rash *lhere was an excellent king of 

proinise. the name of Virabahu, who imposed 

his orders on the heads of all kings : he had a splendid city named Anan- 
gapura, and in it there lived a rich merchant, named Artbadatta ; that 
merchant prince had for elder child a son named Dhanadatta, and his 
younger child was a pearl of maidens, named Madanasena. 

One day, as she was playing with her companions in her own garden, 
a young merchant, named Dharmadatta, a friend of her brother’s, saw her. 
When he saw that maiden, who with the full streams of her beauty, her 
breasts like pitchers half-revealed, and three wrinkles like waves, resembled 
a lake for the elephant of youth to plunge in in sport, he was at once 
robbed of his senses by the arrows of love, that fell upon him in showers. 
He thought to himself, ** Alas, this maiden, illuminated with this excessive 
beauty, has been framed by Mara, as a keen arrow to cleave asunder my 
heart.” While, engaged in such reflections, he watched her long, the day 
passed away for him, as if he were a chakravdka. Then Madanasen& 
entered her house, and grief at no longer beholding her entered the breast 
of Dharmadatta. And the sun sank red into the western main, as if 
inflamed with the fire of grief at seeing her no more. And the moon, that 
was surpassed by the lotus of her countenance, knowing that that fair- 
faced one had gone in for the night, slowly mounted upward. 

In the meanwhile Dharmadatta went home, and thinking upon that fair 
one, he remained tossing to and fro on his bed, smitten by the rays of the 
moon. And though his friends and relations eagerly questioned him, he 
gave them no answer, being bewildered by the demon of love. And in the 
course of the night he at length fell asleep, though with difficulty, and 
still he seemed to behold and court that loved one in a dream ; to such 
lengths did his longing carry him. And in the morning he woke up, and 
went and saw her once more in that very garden, alone and in privacy, wait- 
ing for her attendant. So he went up to her, longing to embrace her, and 
falling at her feet, he tried to coax her with words tender from affection. 
But she said to him with great earnestness, “ I am a maiden, betrothed to 
another, 1 cannot now be yours, for my father has bestowed me on the 
merchant Saniudradatta, and 1 am to be married in a few days. So de- 
part quietly, let not any one see you ; it might cause mischief.” But 
Dharmadatta said to her, “ Happen what may, I cannot live without 
you.” When the merchant’s daughter heard this, she was afraid that he 

the Volsunga-Saga, in. Hagen’s Helden-Sagen VoL III, p. 33, and Murray’s Ancient 
Mythology, p. 43. So TTutnimiin, in the Bdmayapa, brings medicinal herbs from the 
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would use force to her, so she said to him, Let my marriage first be 
celebrated here, let my father reap the long-desired fruit of bestowing a 
daughter in marriage ; then I will certainly visit you, for your love has 
gained my heart.” When he heard this, he said, “ I love not a woman that 
has been embraced by another man ; does the bee delight in a lotus on which 
another bee has settled ?” When he said this to her, she replied, “ Then I 
will visit you as soon as 1 am married, and afterwards 1 will go to my hus- 
band.” But though she made this promise, he would not let her go with- 
out further assurance, so the merchant’s daughter confirmed the truth of 
her promise with an oath. Then he let her go, and she entered her house 
in low spirits. 

And when the lucky day had arrived, and the auspicious ceremony of 
marriage had taken place, she went to her husband’s house and spent that 
day in merriment, and then retired with him. But she repelled her hus- 
band’s caresses with indifference, and when he began to coax her, she burst 
into tears. He thought to himself, Of a truth she cares not for me,” 
and said to her, “ l!*air one, if you do not love me, I do not want you ; go to 
your darling, whoever he may be.” When she heard this, she said slowly, 
with downcast face, I love you more than my life, but hear what I have 
to say. Rise up cheerfully, and promise me immunity from punish- 
ment ; take an oath to that effect, my husband, in order that I may tell 
you ” 

When she said this, her husband reluctantly consented, and then she 
went on to say with shame, despondency, and fear ; ** A young man of the 
name of Dharmadatta, a friend of my brother’s, saw me once alone in our 
garden, and smitten with love he detained me ; and when he was prepar* 
ing to use force, 1 being anxious to secure for my father the merit of 
giving a daughter in marriage, and to avoid all scandal, made this agree- 
ment with him ; * When I am married, I will pay you a visit, before I go 
to my husband ;’ so I must now keep my word, permit me, my husband ; 

1 will pay him a visit first, and then return to you, for 1 cannot transgress 
the law of truth which I have observed from my childhood.” When 
Samudradatta had been thus suddenly smitten by this speech of hers, as by 
a down-lighting thunderbolt, being bound by the necessity of keeping his 
word, he reflected for a moment as follows ; “ Alas ! she is in love with 
another man, she must certainly go ; why should I make her break her 
word? Let her depart ! Why should I be so eager to have her for a wife ?” 
After he had gone through this train of thought, . he gave her leave to 
go where she would ; and she rose up, and left her husband’s house. 

In the meanwhile the cold-rayed moon ascended the great eastern 
mountain, as it were the roof of a palace, and the nymph of the eastern 
quarter smiled, touched by his finger. Then, though the darkness was 
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still embracing his beloved herbs in the mountain caver and the bees were 
settling on another cluster of kwnudoi, a certain thief saw Madanasendi 
as she was going along alone at* night, and rushing upon her, seized her by 
the hem of her garment. He said to her, ** Who are you, and where are 
you going P** When he said this, she, being alraid, said, ** What does that 
matter to you ? Let me go ; I have business here.” Then the thief said, 
** How can I, who am a thief, let you go P” Hearing that, she replied, 
** Take my ornaments.” The thief answered her, ** What do 1 care for 
these gems, fair one P I will not surrender you, the ornament of the world, 
with your face like the moonstone, your hair black like jet, your waist like 
a diamond,* your limbs like gold, fascinating beholders with your ruby- 
coloured feet.” 

When the thief said this, the helpless merchant’s daughter told him 
her story, and entreated him as follows, “ Excuse me for a moment, that I 
may keep my word, and as soon as I have done that, I will quickly return 
to you, if you remain here. Believe me, my good man, I will never break 
this true promise of mine.” When the thief heard that, he let her go, 
believing that, she was a woman who would keep her word, and he remain- 
ed in that very spot, waiting for her return 

She, for her part,- went to that merchant Dharmadatta. And when he 
saw that she had come to that wood,' he asked her how it happened, and 
then, though he had longed for her, he said to her, after reflecting a mo- 
ment, ** I am delighted at your faithfulness to your promise ; what have I 
to do with you, the wife of another P So go back, as you came, before any 
one sees you.” When he thuh let her go, she said, So be it,” and leav- 
ing that place, she went to the thief, who was waiting for her in the road. 
He said to her, ** Tell me what befell you when you arrived at the trysting- 
place.” So she told him how the merchant let her go. Then the thief 
said, Since this is so, then I also will let you go, being pleased with your 
^truthfulness : return home with your ornaments !” 

So he too let her go, and went with her to guard her, and she returned 
to the house of her husband, delighted at having preserved her honour. 
There the chaste woman entered secretly, and went delighted to her hus- 
band ; and he, when he saw her, questioned her ; so she told him the whole 
story. And Samudratta, perceiving that bis good wife had kept her word 
without losing her honour, assumed a bright and cheerful expression, and 
welcomed her as a pure-minded woman, who had not disgraced her family, 
and .lived happily with her ever afterwards. 

When the Vetila had told this story in the cemetery to king Tri- 
vikramasena, he went on to say to him ; So tell me, king, which was the 
really generous man of those three, the two merchants and the thief P” 
• The word also mosmi thunderbolt 
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And if you know and do not tell, your head shall split into ^ hundred 
pieces.” 

When the Vet&la said this, the king broke silence, and said to him, 
** Of those three the thief was the only really generous man, and not either 
of the two merchants. For of course her husband let her go, though she 
was so lovely and he had married her ; how could a gentleman desire to 
keep a wife that was attached to another P And the other resigned her 
because his passion was dulled by time, and he was afraid that her husband, 
knowing the facts, would tell the king the next day. But the thief, a 
reckless evildoer, working in the dark, was really generous, to let go a love- 
ly woman, ornaments and all.” 

When the Yetdla heard that, he left the shoulder of the king, and 
returned to his own place, as before, and the king, with his great persever- 
ance no whit dashed, again set out, as before, to bring him. 

I7ote. 

This story is the same as the 19th of Campbell’s West Highland Tales, The 
Inheritance, Vol. II, pp. 16 — 18. Dr. Kohler, (Orient und Occident, Vol. II, p. 317), 
compares the Story in the 1,001 Nights of Sultan Akschid and his three sons. He 
tells us that it is also found m the Turkish Tales, called The Forty Vazirs, in the 
Turkish Tdtin&xna, and in Johann Andrem's Chymische Hochzeit Christiani Rosen- 
creutz. The form of it best known to the general reader is probably tbe 6th story in 
the Xth day of Boccacio*s Decameron. The tale is no doubt originally Buddhistic, 
and the king’s cynical remarks a later addition. Dunlop considers that Boccacio’s 
story gave rise to Chauoer’s Frankeleyne's Talo, the 12th Canto of the Orlando 
Inamorato, and Beaumont and Fletcher’s Triumph of Honour. 


CHAPTEE LXXXV. 


(Vetdla 11.) 

Then king Trivikramaaena again went and took that Vetdla from the 
aSoha^tree and put him on his shoulder, and set out with him ; and as he 
was going along^ the Vetdla on his shoulder said to him ; ” Listen, king ; 
I will tell you an interesting story.” 

Siory of king DhormMdhvoia and kis There lived of old in Ujjaj'ini 
tkroo very motive %oxvto. a king of the name of Dharmadhvaja, 

he had three wives, who were all daughters of kings, and whom he held 
very dear. The first of them was called Indulekhd, the second Tdravali, 
and the third Mpgaiikavati ; and they were all possessed of extraordinary 
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personal charins And the successful king, who had conquered all his 
enemies, lived happily, amusing himself with all those three queens. 

Once on a time, when the festival of the spring-season had arrived, he 
went with all those three wives to the garden to amuse himself. There he 
beheld the creepers weighed down with dowers, looking like Cupid’s bows, 
with rows of bees for strings, strung for him by the Spring. And the 
king, who resembled the mighty Indra, hearing the notes which the cuckoos 
uttered on the sprays of the garden -trees, like the edict of Love, the god 
of enjoyment, betook himself with his wives to wine, whii'.h is the very 
life of that intoxication, by which Cupid lives. And he joyed in drinkin 
the liquor first tasted by them, perfumed with their sighs, red as their 
himha lips. 

Then, as Indulekha was playfully pulling the hair of the kihg, a blue 
lotus leaped from her ear, and fell on her lap. Immediately a wound was 
produced on the front of her thigh by the blow, and the delicate princess 
exclaimed ** Oh ! Oh !” and fainted. When the king and the attendants 
saw that, they were distracted with grief, but they gradually brought her 
round with cold water and fanning. Then the king took her to the palace, 
and had a bandage applied to the wound, and treated her with preparations 
made by the physicians. 

And at night, seeing that she wa.s going on well, the king retired with 
the second, Tar^vali, to an apartment on the roof of the palace exposed to 
the rays of the muon. There the rays of the moon, entering through the 
lattice, fell on the body of the queen, who was sleeping by the king’s side, 
where it was exposed by her garment blowing aside. Immediately she 
woke up, exclaiming, “ Alas ! I am burnt,” and rose up from the bed 
rubbing her limbs. The king woke up in a state of alarm, crying out, 
“ What is the meaning of this ?” Then he got up and saw that blisters had 
been produced on the queen’s body. And the queen Taravali said to him 
when he questioned her, ** The moon’s rays falling on my exposed body 
have done this to me.” When she said this and burst into tears, the king, 
being distressed, summoned her attendants, who ran there in trepidation and 
alarm. And he had made for her a bed of lotus-leaves, sprinkled with 
water, and sandal- wood lotion applied to her body. 

In the meanwhile bis third wife Mfiginkavati heard of it, and 
left her palace to come to him. And when she had got into the open air, 
she heard distinctly, as the night was still, the sound of a pestle pounding 
rice in a distant house. The moment the gazelle-eyed one heard it, she 
said, '‘.Alas I am killed,” and she sat down on the path, shaking her hands 
in an agony of pain. Then the girl turned back, and was conducted by her 
attendants to her own chamber, where she fell on the bod, and groaned. 
And when her weeping attendants examined her, they saw that her hands 
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were covered with bruises, and looked like lotuses upon which black bees 
bad settled. So they went and told the king. The king Dharmadhvaja 
arrived in a state of consternation, and asked his beloved what it all meant. 
Then the tortured queen showed him her hands, and sai^ to Inm, ‘‘As 
soon as I heard the sound of the pestle, these became covered with bruises.*’ 
Then the king, filled with surprise and despondency, had sandal-wood 
unguent and other remedies applied to her hands, in order to allay the 
pain. 

He reflected. “ One of my queens has been wounded by the fall of a 
lotus, the second has had her body burned even by the rays of the moon, and 
alas ! the third has got such terrible bruises produced on her hands by 
the meie sound of a pestle. By a dispensation of fate the excessive delicacy, 
which is the distinguishing excellence of my queens, has now become in 
them all, at one and the same time, a defect.” Engaged in such reflec- 
tions the king wandered round the women’s apartments, and the night of 
three watches passed for him as tediously as if it had consisted of a hun- 
dred watches. But the next morning, the physician and surgeons took 
measures, which caused him soon to be comforted by the recovery of his 
wives. 

When the Vet41a had told this very wonderful story, he put this 
question to king Trivikramasena from his seat on his shoulder ; “ Tell me, 
king, which was the most delicate of those queens ; and the curse I before 
mentioned will take effect, if you know and do not say.” 

When the king heard that, he answered, “ The most delicate of all 
was the lady upon whose hand bruises were produced by merely hearing 
the sound of the pestle, without touching it. But the other two were no 
match for her, because the wound of the one and the blisters of the other 
were produced by contact with the lotus and the rays of the moon respec- 
tively.” 

When the king had said this, the Yetala again left his shoulder, and 
returned to his own place, and the persevering king again set out to 
fetch him. 

Note. 

Rohde in his Griechische Novellistik, p. 62, compares with this a story told by 
Timseus of a Sybarite, who saw a husbandman booing a field, and contracted a rup- 
ture from it. Another Sybarite, to whom be told his piteous tale, got ear-ache from 
hearing it. Oesterley in bis German translation of the Bait&l Paebisi, p. 199, refers 
us to Lancereau, No. 6, pp. 396-399, and Babington’s Yetdla Cadai, No. 11, p. 68. 
He points out that Grimm, in bis Kindermarchen, 8, p. 238, quotes a similar incident 
from the travels of tho three sons of Giaffar. Out of four princesses, one faints because 
a rose-twig is thrown into her face among, some roses, a second shuts her eyes in order 
not to see the statue of a man, a third says ** Go away, tho hairs in your frir-doak run 
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into me/* and the fourth covers her face, fearing that some of the fish in a tank may 
belong to the male sex. He also quotes a striking parallel from the E^ite des contes 
du Sieur d'Ouville. Four ladies dispute as to which of them is the most delicate. 
Ono has been lame for three months owing to a rose-leaf having fallen on her foot, 
another has had three ribs broken by a sheet in her bed having been crumpled, a third 
has held her head on one side for six weeks owing to one half of her head having three 
or four more hairs on it than the other, a fourth has broken a blood-vessel by a slight 
movement, and the rupture cannot be healed without breaking the whole limb. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

(Vetdla 12) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went to the aMa-tree, and recovered 
the Veti&la, and placed him on his shoulder, and set out with him again 
silently, as before. Then the Vetdla again said to him from his seat on 
his shoulder ; King, I love you much because you are so indomitable, so 
listen, I will tell you this delightful story to amuse you.” 

8Uny of king Taiahketu, hit Vidyd- In the land of Anga there was 

dhari wifi, and hit faithful minUter, a young king named Yadihketu, like 

a second and. unburnt god of ^ove come to earth to conceal bis body.* He 
conquered by his great valour all his enemies ; and as Indra has Vrihaspati 
for a minister, he had Dirghadaidin. Now, in course of time, this king, 
infatuated with bis youth and beauty, entrusted to that minister his realm, 
from which all enemies had been eradicated, and became devoted to pleasure 
only. He remained continually in the harem instead of the judgment- 
hall ; he listened to delightful songs in the womens* apartments, instead of 
hearkening to the voice of his well-wishers ; In his thoughtlessness, he was 
devoted to latticed windows and not to the affairs of his kingdom, though 
the latter also were full of holes. 

But the great minister Diighadar^in continued unweariedly upholding 
the burden of his kingdom’s cares, day and night. And a general rumour 
spread to the following effect, Dirghadar^in has plunged in dissipation 
the sovereign, who is satisfied with the mere name of king, and so he 
manages now to enjoy himself all his master’s power.” Then the minister 
Dirghador^in said of himself to his wife Medhavati, “ My dear, as the king 

« Or **to protect the rralm of Anga;’* n sliamclcss pun! The god of JLovo was 
fjonsumod by the fire of ti^vu's eye. 
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is addicted to pleasure, and I do his work, a calumny has been circulated 
among the people against me, to the effect that 1 have devoured the realm. 
And a general rumour, though false, injures even great men in this world ; 
was not Hama compelled by a slanderous report to abandon his wife Sita ? 
So what course must I adopt in this emergency ?” When the minister said 
this, his firm-souled wife Medhavati,* who was rightly named, said to him ; 

Take leave of the king on the pretext of a pilgrima^ to holy bathing- 
plnces ; it is expedient, great-minded Sir, that you should go to a foreign 
land for a certain time. So you will be seen to be free from ambition, and 
the calumny against you will die out ; and while you are absent, the king 
will bear the burden of the kingdom himself, and then this vicious tendency 
of his'will gradually diminish, and when you return, you will be able to 
discharge your oflice of minister without blame. 

When Dirghadar4in’s wife said this to him, he said, “ 1 will do so,” 
and he went and said to the king Yalahketu in the course of conversation, 
” Give me leave to depart, king, I am going on a pilgrimage for some days, 
for my heart is set on that religious duty.” When the king heard that, 
he said, “ Do not do so ! Cannot you, without going on pilgrimages, per- 
form in your house noble religious duties, such as charity and so on, which 
will procure you heaven ?” When the minister heard this, he said, ” King, 
that purity which comes of wealth is sought by charity and so on, but holy 
bathing- places have an everlasting purity. And a wise man must visit 
them, while he is young; for otherwise how can he be sure of reaching 
them, as this body cannot be relied on ?” While ho was saying this, and 
the king was still trying to dissuade him, a warder entered, and said to tho 
king, ** King, the sun is plunging into the middle of the lake of heaven, 
so rise up, this is tho hour appointed for you to bathe in, and it is rapidly 
passing away.” When the king heard this, he immediately rose up to 
bathe, and the minister, whose heart was set on pilgrimage, bowed before 
him, and went home to his own house. 

There he left his wife, whom he forbade to follow him, and managed 
cunningly to set out in secret, without even his servants suspecting his 
departure. And alone he wandered from country to country with resolute 
perseverance, and visited holy bathing-places, and at last he reached the 
land of Faundra. In a certain city in that country not far from the sea, 
he entered a temple of S'iva, and sat down in a courtyard attached to it. 
There a merchant, named Nidhidatta, who had come to worship the god, 
saw him exhausted with the heat of the sun’s rays, dusty with his long 
journey. The merchant, being a hospitable man, seeing that the travelU •• 
who was in such a state, wore a Brahmanieal thread, and liad auspieio^>s 

* I. c. wise. 


37 
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marksi concluded that he was a distinguished Brahman, and took him 
home to his own house. There he honoured him with a bath, food, and 
other refreshments in the most luxurious style, and when his fatigue was 
removed, he said to him, “ Who are you, whence do you come, and 
where are you going ?’* And the Brahman gave him tills reserved answer ; 

1 am a Brdhman of the name of Dirghadar^in ; I have come here on 
pilgrimage from the land of Anga.’* Then the merchant prince Nidhi- 
datta said, to him, ** 1 am about to go on a trading expedition to the Island 
of Gold ; so you must live in my house, until I return ; and then you 
will have recovered from the fatigue which you have incurred by roaming 
to holy places, and you can go home.’' When Dirghadarsin heard that, he 
said, “ Wliy should I remain here ? I will go with you, great merchant, 
if you like.” The good man said, So be it,” and then the minister, who 
had long discarded the use of beds, spent that night in his house. 

The next day he went with that merchant to the sea, and embarked on 
a ship laden with his merchandise. He travelled along in that ship, and 
beheld the awful and wonderful ocean, and in course of time reached 
the Isle of Gold. What had a man holding the office of prime minister to do 
with sea- voyages P But what will not men of honour do to prevent their 
fame from being sullied P So he remained some time in that island with 
that merchant Nidbidatta, who was engaged in buying and selling. 

And as he was returning with him on the ship, be suddenly saw a wave 
rise up, and then a wishing-tree arise out of the sea ; it was adorned with 
boughs glittering with gold, which were embellished with sprays of coral, and 
bore lovely fruits and flowers of jewels. And he beheld on its trunk a maiden, 
alluring on account of her wonderful beauty, reclining on a gem-bestudded 
couch. He reflected for a moment, Pear me ! What can this be P” 
And thereupon the maiden, who had a lyre in her hand, began to sing this 
song, ** Whatever seed of works any man has sown in a former life, of that 
he, without doubt, eats the fruit : for even fate cannot alter what has been 
done in a previous state of existence.” When the heavenly maiden had 
sung this song, she immediately plunged into that sea, with the wishing- 
tree, and the couch on which she was reclining. Then Dirghadarsin re- 
flected, I have to-day seen a wonderful sight ; one would never have 
expected to find in the sea a tree, with a heavenly maiden singing on it^ 
appearing and disappearing as soon as beheld. Or rather, this admirable 
treasui'c-house of the sea is ever the same ; did not Lakshmi, and the moon, 
and the Farijata tree, and other precious things come out of it P” But the 
steersman and the i*est of the crew, perceiving that Dirghadariiin was 
astonished and puzxled, said to him, This lovely woman always appears 
hei^ in the same way, uiid s,iuks down again at once i but this sight is new 
to you.” 
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This is what they said to the minister, but he still continued in a state 
of wonder, and so he reached in course of time on the ship, with tliat 
Nidhidatta, the coast for which they were making. There the merchant 
disembarked his wares, gladdening the hearts of his servants, and the 
minister went in high spirits with him to his house, which was full of 
mirth at his arrival. And after he had remained there a short time, he 
said to Nidhidatta, “ Merchant prince, I have long reposed comfortably in 
your house, now I wish to return to my own land ; 1 wish you all hap- 
piness.’* With these words he took leave of the merchant prince, who was 
sorely unwilling ta let him go, and with his virtue for his only companion 
he set out thence, and having in course of time accomplished the long 
journey i he reached his own native land of Anga. 

There the spies, who had been placed by king Ta^abketu to watch for 
bis return, saw him coming, before he entered the city,* and informed the 
king ; and then the king, who had been much afflicted by his absence, went 
out from the city to meet him ; and came up to him and welcomed him 
with an embrace. Then the king conducted into the palace his minister, 
who was emaciated and begrimed with his long journey, and said to him, 
“ Why did you leave me, bringing your mind to this cruel heartless step, 
and your body into this squalid state from its being deprived of unguents P* 
But who knows the way of the mighty god Fate, in that you suddenly 
fixed your mind on pilgrimage to holy waters and other sacred places ? 
So tell me, what lands have you wandered through, and what novel sights 
have you seen ?” Then Dirghadar^in described his journey to the Island of 
Gold, ill all its stages, and so was led to tell the king of that maiden, the 
jewel ^he three worlds, whom he had seen rise out of the sea, and sit on 
the wishmg-tree singing. All this he narrated exactly as it took place. 

The moment the king heard ail this, he fell so deeply in love with her, 
that he considered his kingdom and life valueless without her. And taking 
his minister aside, he said to him, ** 1 must certainly see that maiden, other- 
wise I cannot live. 1 will go by the way which you have described, after 
worshipping Fate. And you must not dissuade, and you must by no means 
follow me, for I will travel alone incognito^ and in the meanwhile you 
must take care of my kingdom. Do not disobey my order, otherwise my 
death will lie at your door.” Thus spake the king, and refused to hear 
his minister’s answer, and then dismissed him to his own house to see his 
relations, who had long been wishing for his return. There, in the midst 
of great rejoicing Dirghadarsin remained despondent ; how can good minis- 
ters be happy, when their lord’s vices are incurable ? 

And the next niglit the king Ya^abketu set out, disguised as an 
ascetic, having entrusted his kingdom to the care of that minister. And 

* One of oar author’s puns. 
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on tlie way, as he was going along, he saw a hermit, named Kusatiabha, and 
he bowed before him. The hermit said to the king who was disguised as 
an ascetic, Go on your way boldly ; by going to sea in a' ship with the 
merchant Lakshmidatta you shall obtain that maiden whom you desiro.” 
This speech delighted the king exceedingly, and bowing again before the 
hermit, he continued his journey ; and after crossing many countries, 
rivers, and mountains, he reached the sea, which seemed to be full of 
eagerness to entertain him. Its eddies looked like eyes expanded to gaze 
at him, eyes of which waves were the curved brows, and which were white 
with shrill-sounding conchs for pupils. On the shore lie met the merchant 
Lakshmidatta spoken of by the hermit, who was on the point of setting 
out for the Isle of Gold. The merchant prostrated himself before him, when 
he saw the signs of his royal birth, such as the discus-marked foot-print 
and so on ; and the king embarked on the ship with him, and sot out with 
him on the sea. And when the ship had reached the middle of the ocean, 
that maiden arose from the water, seated on the trunk of the wishing-tree, 
and while the king was gazing at her, as a partridge at the moonlight, she 
sang a song which the .accompaniment of her lyre made more charming ; 

Whatever seed of works any man has sown in a former life, of that he, 
without doubt, eats the fruit, for even Fate cannot alter what has been 
done in a previous state of existence. So a man is helplessly borne along 
to experience precisely that lot which Fate has appointed for him, in that 
place and in that manner which Fate has decreed ; of this there can be no 
doubt.” When the king heard her singing this song, and thus setting 
forth the thing that must be, ho was smitten with the arrow of love, and 
remained for some time motionless, gazing at her. Then he began, with 
bowed head, to pr.aisc the sea in the following words, ” Hail, to thee, store- 
house of jewels, of unfathomable heart, since by concealing this lovely 
nymph thou hast cheated Vishnu out of Lakshmi. So I throw myself on 
thy protection, thou who canst not be sounded even by gods, tho refuge of 
mountains* that i*etain their wings ; grant me to obt.ain my desire.” 
While he was uttering this, the maiden disappeared in the sea, with the 
tree, and when the king saw that, he flung himself into the sea after her, 
as if to cool the flames of love’s fire. 

When the merchant Lakshmidatta saw that unexpected sight, tho 
good man thought tho king had perished, and was so afHictod that he was 
on the point of committing suicide, but ho was consoled by the following 
utterance, that came from the heavens, ** Do not act rashly ; he is not in 
danger, though he has plunged into the sea ; this king, Yusa]|>kctu by 
name, has come, disguised as an ascetic, to obtain this very maiden, for 
she was his wife in a former state of existence, and as soon as he has won 
* The word that means ** mountain'* also means ** king.” 



her, he shall return to his realm of Anga.” Then the merchant con- 
tinued his intended voyage, to accomplish his purposes. 

But when king Ya4ai^ketu plunged into the sea, he suddenly beheld 
to his astonishment a splendid city. Jt gleamed with palaces that had 
bright pillars of precious stone, walls flashing with gold, and latticed 
windows of pearl. It was adorned with gardens in which were tanks with 
flights of steps composed of slabs of every kind of gem, and wishing-trees 
that granted every desire. He entered house after house in that city, 
which, though opulent, was uninhabited, but he could not And his beloved 
anywhere. Then, as he was looking about, he beheld a lofty jewelled 
palace, and going up to it he opened the door and went in. And when he 
had entered it, he beheld a solitary human form stretched out upon a gem- 
bestudded couch, with its whole length covered with a shawl. Wondering 
whether it could be that very lady, he uncovered its face with eager 
expectation, and saw his ladyrlove. Her beautiful moon-like countenance 
smiled, when the black robe fell from it like darkness ; and she seemed 
like a night, illumined with moonlight, gone to visit P&tdla in the 
day. At sight of her the king was in a state of ecstasy, like that 
which a man, travelling through a desert in the season of heat, ex- 
periences on beholding a river. She, for her part, opened her eyes, 
and when she saw that hero of auspicious form and bodily marks thus 
suddenly arrived, sprang from her couch in a state of excitement. She 
welcomed him, and with downcast countenance, seemed to honour him by 
flinging on his feet the full-blown lotuses of her wide-expanded eyes ; and 
then she slowlj’’ said to him, “ Who are you, and why have you come to 
this inaccessible lower region ? And why, though your body is marked with 
the signs of royalty, have you undertaken the vow of an ascetic ? Con- 
descend to tell me this, distinguished Sir, if I have found favour in your 
sight.” When the king had heard this speech of hers, he gave her .this 
answer ; Fair one, 1 am the king of Anga, by name Ya^ahketu, and I 
heard from a friend on whom 1 can rely, that you were to be seen here 
every day in the sea. So 1 assumed this disguise, and abandoned my 
kingdom for your sake, and I have come here and followed you down 
through the sea. So tell me who you are.” When he said this, she 
answered him with mixed feelings of shame, affection, and joy ; “ There is a 
fortunate king of the Vidyadharas named Mfigankasena ; kuow that I am 
his daughter, Mfigdnkavati by name. That father of mine, for some reason 
unknown to me, has left me alone in this city of his, and has gone some- 
where or other with his subjects. So I, feeling melancholy in my solitary 
abode, rise up out of the sea on a moveable* wishing-tree, and sing of the 
decrees of Fate.” When she had said this, the brave king, remembering the 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads ywrtra fbr Brockhaua’s yslra. The wiriiing- 
trce was moved by some magical or moohamcal contrivance. 
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speecli of the hermit, courted her so assiduously with speeches tender with 
love, that she was overpowered with affection, and promised to become his 
wife at once, but insisted on the following condition ; ** My husband, for 
four days in every month, the fourteenth and eighth of the white and black 
fortnights, I am not my own mistress ;* and whithersoever I may go on 
those days, you must not question me on the subject nor forbid me, for 
there is a reason for it.”t When the heavenly maiden had stated in these 
words the' only condition on which she would consent to marry the king, he 
agreed to it, and married her by the G&ndharva form of marriage 

And one day, while the king was living happily with Mfig&nkavati, 
she said to him, ** You must stop here, while I go somewhere for a certain 
business, for to-day is the fourteenth day of the black fortnight of which I 
spoke to you. And while you are waiting here, my husband, you must 
not enter this crystal pavilion, lest you should fall into a lake there and go 
to the world of men.” When she had said this, she took leave of him, 
and went out of that city, and the king took his sword and followed her 
secretly, determined to peneti-ate the mystery. 

Then the king saw a terrible E4kshasa approaching, looking like 
Hades embodied in a human shape, with his cavernous mouth, black as 
night, opened wide. That Rakshasa uttered an appalling roar, and swoop- 
ing down on Mfigdnkavati, put her in his mouth and swallowed her. 
When the mighty king saw that, he was at once, so to speak, on fire with 
excessive anger, and rushing forward with his great swo^, black as a snake 
that has cast its slough,^ drawn from the sheath, he cut off with it the 
bead of the charging Rakshasa, the Ups of which were firmly pressed 
together. Then the burning fire of the king’s anger was quenched by the 
stream of blood that poured forth from the trunk of the R&kshasa, but not 
the fire of his grief at the loss of his beloved. Then the king was blinded 
with the darkness of bewilderment, and at a loss what to do, when suddenly 
Mrigdnkavati cleft asunder the body of that Rakshasa, which was dark as 
a cloud, and emerged alive and uninjured, iUuminating all the horizon like 
a spotless moon When the king saw his beloved thus delivered from 
danger, he rushed eagerly forward and embraced her. exclaiming, “ Gome I 


* The Sanskrit College MS. reads andffattd, which Dr. Kem has conjectured, 
t This part of the story may remind the readw of the story of Melusina the Euro- 
pean snake-maiden : see Simrock’s Deutsche Yolksbiioher, Yob YI. It bears a certain 
resemblance to that of the Knight of Stauffenberg (Simrook’s Deutsche Yolksbiioher, 
Yol. III.) Cp. also Ein Zimmem und die Meerfrauen, in BirUnger, Aus Schwaben, p. 
7. Cp. alw De Gubematis, Zoological llytnology, YoL II, p. 206. There is a slight 
resemblance in this story to the myth of Cupid and Psyriie* 

t For the Sanskrit College MS. reads hhujaga^ Which seems to give a 

better sense than the reading in Bxockhans’s text. 
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Come !” And he said to her, “ My beloved, what does all this mean ? Is it 
a dream or a delusion ?** When the king asked the Vidyddhari this ques- 
tion, she remembered the truth, and said : “ Listen, my husband ! This is no 
delusion, nor is it a dream ; but such was the curse imposed upon me by 
my father, a king of the Vidy&dharas. For my father, who formerly lived 
in this city, though he had many sons, was so fond of me, that he would 
never take food when 1 was not present. But 1, being devoted to the 
worship of Siiva, used always to come to this uninhabited place on the 
fourteenth and eighth days of the two fortnights. 

“ And one foui*teenth day I came here and worshipped Gauri for a long 
time ;■ and, as fate would have it, so ardent was my devotion that the day 
came to an end before my worship was finished. That day my father ate 
nothing and drank nothing, though he was hungry and thirsty, as he wait- 
ed for me, but he was very angry with me. And when I returned in the 
evening with downcast countenance, conscious of my fault, his love for me 
was so completely overpowered by the force of Destiny, that he cursed me 
in the following words ; * As owing to your arrogance I was devoured 
to-day by hunger, so on the eighth and fourteenth days of the two fortnights 
of every month, and on those days only,' a K&kshasa named K^itdnta- 
santrdsa shall swallow you, when you go to that place outside the city to 
worship S^iva ; and on eveiy occasion you shall make your way through his 
heart and come out alive. But you shall not rememl^r the curse, nor the 
pain of being swallowed ; and you shall remain alone here/* When my 
father had uttered this curse, I managed gradually to propitiate him, and 
after thinking a little he appointed this termination to my curse ; * When 
a king named Ya^ahketu, lord of the land of Anga, shall become your hus- 
band, and shall see you swallowed hy the Bdkshasa, and shall slay him, 
then you shall issue from his heart, and shall be deli^^ered from your curse, 
and you shall call to mind your curse and the other circumstances, and all 
your supernatural sciences.’ 

“ When he had appointed this end of my curse, he left me alone here, 
and went with his retinue to the mountain of Nishada in the world of men. 
And 1 remained here, thus engaged, bewildered by the curse. But that curse 
has now come to an end, and 1 remember all. So 1 will immediately go to 
my father on the Nishadha mountain ; the law, that governs us celestial 
beings, is, that when our curse is at an end we return to our own place. Tou 
are perfectly free to remain here or go to your kingdom, as you like.’* When 
she had said this, the king was sorry, and he made this request to her ; 
** Fair one, do me the favour not to go for seven days. Let us in the mean- 

* Oesterley (Baital Pachisi, 201} compares the 12th chapter of the Yikramap 
chaiitam in which Vikramiditya delivers a woman, who was afflicted every night by a 
Biikffhftfl* in consequence of hor husband’s curse. 
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while cheat the pain of parting by amusing ourselves here in the garden. 
After that you shall go to your father’s abode, and I will return to mine.” 
When he made thi34f>roposal, the fair one agreed to it. Then the king 
diverted himself with her for six days in the gardens, and in tanks, the 
lotus-eyes of which were full of tears, and that seemed to toss aloft their 
waves like hands, and in the cries of their swans and cranes to utter this 
pVaititiv^ appeal, Do not leave us !” And on the seventh day he artfully 
decoyed his darling to that pavilion, where was the tank that served as a 
magic gate* conducting to the world of men ; and throwing his arms 
round her neck, he plunged into that tank, and rose up with her from a 
tank in the garden of his own city. When the gardeners saw that he had 
arrived with his beloved, they were delighted, and they went and told his 
minister Dirghadar^in. And the minister cameland fell at his feet, and 
seeing that he had brought with him the lady of his aspirations, he and 
the citizens escorted him into the palace. And he thought to himself, 
** Dear me ! I wonder how the king has managed to obtain this celestial 
nymph, of whom I caught a transient glimpse in the ocean, as one sees in 
the heaven a lightning-flash. But the fact is, whatever let is written 
for a man by the Disposer in the inscription on his forehead, infallibly 
befalls him, however improbable.” 

Such were the reflections of the pnme minister ; while the rest of 
his subjects were full of joy at the return of the king, and of astonish- 
ment at his having won the celestial nymph. But Mrigankavati, 
seeing that the king had returned to his own kingdom, longed, as 
the seven days were completed, to return to the home of the Vidy4dharas. 
But the science of flying up into the air did not appear to her, 
though she called it to mind. Then she felt as one robbed of a treasure, 
and was in the deepest despondency. And the king said to her, Why 
do you suddenly appear despondent, tell me, my darling P” Then the 
Vidy&dhaii answered him, Because 1 remained so long, after I had been 
released from tny curse, out of love for you, my science has abandoned me, 
and I have lost the power of returning to my heavenly home.” When king 
Yasal^ketu heard this, he said, ‘’Da! I have now wua this Vidy&dhari,” 
and so his rejoicing was complete. 

When the minister Dfrghadarfin saw this, he went home, and at night, 
when he was in bed, he suddenly died of a broken heart. And Yasalbiketu, 
after he had mourned for him, remained long bearing the burden of empire 
himself, with Myig&nkavati for his consort. 

When the Vetala, seated on the shoulder of king Trivikramasena, had 
told him this story on the way, he went on to say to him, So tell me, 

• 1 follow the reading of a MS. in tho Sanskrit Collego yaniradv^r^itdpiH. 
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king ; why did the heart of that great minister suddenly break, when his 
master had thus succeeded so completely ? Did his heart break through 
grief at not haring won the nymph himself ? Or was it because he longed 
for the sovereign power, and thus was disappointed at Hhe king’s return P 
And if you know this, king, and do not tell me on the spot, your merit wiU 
at once disappear, and your head will fly in pieces.** .When kiitg Trivi- 
kramasena heard that, he said to the Vet&la ; Neither of these two feelings 
actuated that excellent and virtuous minister. But he said to himself ; 
* This king neglected his kingdom out of devotion to mere human females, 
much more will he do so now, that he is attached fco a heavenly nymph. So, 
though I have gone through much suffering, the disease has been aggravated 
by it, instead of being cured, as I had hoped.* It was under the influence 
of such reflections that the minister’s heart broke.** When the king had 
said this, that juggling Vet^la returned to his own place, and the resolute 
king ran swiftly after him, to bring him back again by force. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

(Yetdla 13.) 

Then the king went back to the aio^a-tree,* and taking the Yet&la 
from it, placed him on his shoulder, and brought him along, and aE he was 
going along with him, the Yetdla again said to the king, ** Listen, king, 
I will tell you a short story.** 

The story of Sarisvdmin, who Jtrst There is a city of the name of 

lost his wife, and then his life, Y4r£nasi, the abode of 9iva. In it 

there lived a Brdhman, named Devasvdmin, honoured by the king. And 
that rich Br&hisan had a son named Harisv&min ; and he had an exceed- 
ingly lovely wife, named lAva^yavati. I think the Disposer must have 
m^e her after he had acquired skill by making Tilottamd and the other 
nymphs of heaven, for she was of priceless beauty and loveliness. 

Now,^one night HarisvAmiki fell asleep, as he was reposing with her 
in a palace cool with the rays of the moon. At that very moment a 

* In tho original Uniapd^ which Professor Monier Williams renders thus ; ** the 
tree Dalbcrgia Sisu ; tho Afoka tree.” Dr. King informs me that those two trees ore 
altogether different. The transUtioB wMch I have given of tho word iiniapd, through- 
out these tales of the Yet£la, Is therefore, incorrect. The tree to which the Yetala so 
persistently return^ is a Dalbcrgia Sisu. 

88 
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Vidjddhara prince, by name Madanavega, roaming about at will, came 
that way through the lur. He saw that Liva^yavatl sleeping by the side 
of her husband, and her robe, that had slipped aside, revealed her exquisite- 
ly moulded limbs, llis heart was captivated by her beauty ; and blinded by 
love, he immediately swooped down, and taking her up in his arms asleep, 
flew off with bei through the air. 

Immediately her husband, the young 'man Harisvdmin, woke up, and 
not seeing his beloved, he rose up in a state of distraction. He said to 
himself, ** What can this mean ? Where has she gone ? I wonder if she is 
angry with me. Or has she hidden herself to find out my real feelings, and 
is making fun of me ?*’ Distracted by many surmises of this kind, he 
wandered hither and thither that night, looking for her on the roof, and 
in the turrets of the palace. He even searched in the palace-garden, and 
(vhen he could not find her anywhere, being scorched with the fire of grief, 
he sobbed and lamented, Alas ! my beloved with face like the luuon’s 
orb, fair as the moonlight ; did this night grudge your existence, hating 
your charms that rival hers* ? That very moon, that, vanquished by your 
beauty, seemed to be in fear, and comforted me with its rays cool as sandal- 
wood, now that I am bereaved of you, seems to have seen its opportunity, 
and smites me with them, as if with burning coals, or arrows dipped in 
poison.’* While Harisvdmin was uttering these laments, the night at last 
slowly passed away, not so his grief at his bereavement. 

The next morning the sun dispelled with his rays the deep darkness 
that covered the world, but could not dispel the dense darkness of despon- 
dency that had settled on him. The sound of his bitter lamentations, that 
seemed to have been reinforced by wailing power bestowed on him by the 
ehaJcravdkag^ whose period of separation was at an end with the night, was 
magnified a hundredfold. The young Brdhman, though his relations tried 
to comfort him, could not recover his self-command, now that he was 
bereaved of his beloved, but was aU inflamed with the fire of separation. 
And he went from place to place, exclaiming with tears, " Here she stood, 
here she bathed, here she adorned herself, and here she amused herself.” 

But his friends and relations said to him, “ She is not dead, so wh} 
do you kill yourself ? If you remain alive, you will certainly recover her 
somewhere or other. So adopt a resolute tone, and go in search of your 
beloved ; there is nothing in this world that a resolute man, who exerts him- 
self, cannot obtain.” When Harisvdmin had been exhorted in these terms 
by bis friends and relations, he managed at last, after some days, to recover 
his spirits by the aid of hope. And he said to himself, ” I will give away 
all that I have to the Brahmans, and visit all .the holy waters, and wash 
away all my sins. For if I wipe out my sin, 1 may perhaps, in tiie course 
* IhMhd must be a misprint for dveghdt^ 
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of my wanderings, find that beloved of mine,** After going through these 
refiections suitable to the occasion, he got up and bathed, and performed 
all his customary avocations, and the next day he bestowed on the firdh* 
mans at a solemn sacrifice various meats and drinks, and gave away to 
them all his wealth without stint. 

Then he left his country, with his Br&hman birth as* his only fortune, 
and proceeded to go round to all the holy bathing -places in order to recover 
bis beloved. And as he was roaming about, there came upon him the 
terrible lion of the hot season, with the blazing sun for mouth, and with 
a mane composed of his fiery rays. And the winds blew with excessive 
beat, as if warmed by the breath of sighs furnaced forth by travellers 
grieved *at being separated from their wives. And the tanks, with their 
supply of water diminished by the heat, and their drying white mud, ap- 
peared to be shewing their broken hearts. And the trees by the roadside 
seemed to lament* on account of the departure of the glory of spring, 
making their wailing heard in the shrill moaning of their bark,t with 
leaves, as it were lips, parched with heat. At that season Harisvdmin, 
wearied out with the heat of the sun, with bereavement, hunger and thirst, 
and continual travelling, disfigured,^ emaciated and dirty, and pining for 
food, reached in the course of his wanderings, a certain village, and found 
in it the house of a Brdhinan called Padmandbha, who was engaged in a 
sacrifice. And seeing that many Br&hmans were eating in his house, be 
stood leaning against the door-post, silent and motionless. And the good 
wife of that Brahman named Padmanablia, seeing him in this position, 
felt pity for him, and reflected ; “ Alas ! mighty is hunger ! Whom will it 
not bring down ? For here stands a man at the door, who appears to be 
a householder, desiring food, with downcast countenance ; evidently come 
from a long journey, and witli all his senses impaired by hunger. So is 
not he a man to whom food ought to be given ?’* Having gone through 
these reflections, the kind woman took up in her hands a vessel full of rice 
boiled in milk, with gheo and sugar, and brought it, and courteously pi’e- 
sented it to him, and said ; “ Go and eat this somewhere on the bank of 
the lake, for this place is unflt to eat in, as it is filled with feasting Brah- 
mans.” 

He said, “ I will do so,” and took the vessel of rice, and placed it at 
no great distance under a banyan-tree on the edg (3 of the lake ; and ho 
washed his bands and feet in the lake, and rinsed his uiouth, and then 

• For antdanniva the Sanskrit College MS. reads ahJiavanniva, 
t Bohtliiigk and Both s. v. say that ehira in Taranga 73, sloka 2t0, is perhaps a 
mistake for elM, gnisshoppor ; tho same may porh:i]>a bo the case iu Ibis passage. 

} For virupa tho Sanskrit College MS. gives vit'uks/ta» 
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name back in high spirits to eat the rice. But while he was thas engaged, 
a kite, holding a black cobra with its beak and claws, came from some place 
or other, and sat on that tree. And it so happened that poisonous saliva 
issued from the mouth of that dead snake, which the bird had captured 
and was carrying along. The saliva fell into the dish of rice which waa 
placed underneath the tree, and Harisv&min, 'without observing it, came 
and ate up that rice.* As soon as in his hunger he had devoured all that 
food, he began to sufEer terrible agonies produced by the poison. He 
exclaimed, ** When fate has turned against a man, everything in this world 
turns also ; accordingly this rice dressed with milk, ghee and sugar, has 
become poison to me.” 

Thus speaking, Harisv&min, tortured with the poison, tottered to the 
house of that Brdhman, who was engaged in the sacrifice, and said to his 
wife ; ** The rice, which you gave me, has poisoned me ; so fetch me quick- 
ly a charmer who can counteract the operation of poison ; otherwise you 
will be guilty of the death of a Brdhman.” When Harisvdmin had saio 
this to the good woman, who was beside herself to think what it could all 
mean, his eyes closed, and he died. 

Accordingly the Brahman, who was engaged in a sacrifice, drove out 
of his house his wife, though she was innocent and hospitable, being en- 
raged with her for the supposed murder of her guest. The good woman, 
for her part, having incurred groundless blame from her charitable deed, 
and so become branded wit|^ infamy, went to a holy bathing- place to per- 
form penance. 

Then there was a discussion before the superintendent of religion, as 
to which of the four parties, the kite, the snake, and the couple who gave 
the rice, were guilty of the murder of a Brahman, but the question was not 
decided f 

” Now you, king Trivikramasena, must tell me, which was guilty of 
the murder of a Br&hman ; and if you do not, you will incur the before- 
mentioned curse.” 

* Oestorlcy refers to Benfoy's Panchatantra, Yol. I, p. 362, for stories in which 
snakes spit venom into food. Benfey gives at length a fable found in the Latin trans- 
lation of John of Capua and compares a stpry in the Sindibad-namah, Asiatic Journal, 
1841, XXXVI, 17 ; Byntipas, p. 149 ; Hcott’s Tales of the Seven Vizirs, 196 ; The 
1001 Nights (Broslau) XV, 241 ; Seven Wise. Masters in Grasse, Gesta !^manorum 
II, 196 ; Bahor Danush 1, second and third stories ; Keller, Romans des Sept Sages, 
CL; Dyooletian, Einleitung, 49 ; Loisoleur-Deriongchamps, Essai, 119, 1. 

t /. Lharvnardja^ possibly the officer established by Afoka in his fifth edict ; 
(see Sonart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, p. 125.) The term HharmardHa is applied 
to Yudhishthira and Tama. It moans literally king of righteousness or religion. 
There is a Dharm Raja in DhdUn. BohUingk and Roth seem to take it to mean Yama 
in this passage. 
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When the king heard this from the Yet&la, he was forced by the curse 
to break silence, and he said, “ No one of them could be guilty of the 
orime ; certainly not the serpent, for how could be be guilty of anything, 
when he was the helpless prey of his enemy, who was devouring him ? To 
come to the kite ; what offence did he commit in bringing his natural food 
which he had happened to find, and eating it, when he was hungry ? And 
how could either of the couple, that gave the food, be in fault, since they 
were both people exclusively devoted to righteousness, not likely to com- 
mit a crime P Therefore I think the guilt of slaying a Brdhman would 
attach to any person, who should be so foolish as, for want of sufficient 
reflection, to attribute it to either oH;hem.” 

When the king had said this, the Vetdla again left his shoulder, and 
went to his own place, and the resolute king again followed him. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
(Vetdla 14.) 


Then king Trivikramasena went to the aio^o-tree, and again got hold 
of the Yetdla, and took him on his shoulder ; and when the king had set 
out,. the Yet&la again said to him, ** King, you are tired; so listen, 1 will 
tell you an interesting tale. 

Stqry of the Merehenfe daughter who There is a city of the name of 

feU in love with a thief, Ayodhy4, which was the capital of 

Yish^u, when he was incarnate as Rdma, the destroyer of the Rakshasa 
race. In it there lived a mighty king, of the name of Yiraketu, who 
defended this earth, as a rampart defends a city. During the reign of 
that king there lived in that city a great merchant, named Katnadatta, 
who was the head of the mercantile community. And there was born to 
him, by his wife Nandayanti, a daughter named Ratnavati, who was obtain- 
ed by propitiating the deities! And that intelligent girl grew up in her 
father’s house, and as her body grew, her innate qualities of beauty, 
gracefulness, and modesty developed also. And when she attained woman- 
hood, not only great merchants, but even kings asked her in marriage 
from her father. But she disliked the male sex so much that she did not 
desire even Indra for a husband, and would not even hear of marriage, 
being determined to die, sooner than consent to it. That made her father 
secretly sorrow much, on account of his affection for her, and the report 
of her conduct spread all over the city of Ayodhyd. 
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At that time all the citizens were continually being plundered by 
thieves, so they assembled together, and made this colhplaint to king 
Viraketu ; ** Your Majesty, we are continually being robbed by thieves 
every night, and we cannot detect them, so let your Highness take the 
necessary steps.” When the king had received this petition from the 
citizens, he stationed watchmen in plain clothes all round the city, in order 
to try and discover the thieves. 

But they could not find them out, and the city went on being robbed ; 
so one night the king himself went out to watch ; and as he was roaming* 
about armed« he saw in a certain part of the town a single individual going 
along the rampart. He shewed great dexterity in his movements, as he 
made his footfall perfectly noiseless, and he often looked behind him 
with eyes anxiously rolling. The king said to himself, “ Without doubt 
this is the thief, who sallies out by himself and plunders my city so he 
went up to him. Then the thief, seeing the king, said to him, Who 
are you,” and the king answered him, ” I am a thief.” Then the thief 
said, Bravo 1 you are my friend, as you belong to the same profession 
as myself ; so come to my house, I will entertain you.” When the king 
heard that, he consented, and went with him to his dwelling, which was 
in an underground cavern in a forest. It was luxuriously and magni- 
ficently furnished, illuminated by blazing lamps, and looked like a second 
Fdtdla, not governed by king Bali. 

When the king had entered, and had taken a seat, the robber went 
into the inner rooms of his cave-dwelling. At that moment a female 
slave came and said to the king, ” Great Sir, how came you to enter this 
mouth of death P This man is a notable thief ; no doubt, when he comes 
out from those rooms, he will do you some injury : 1 assure you, he is 
treacherous ; so leave this place at once.” When the king heard this, 
he left the place at once, and went to his own palace and got ready his 
forces that very night. 

And when his army was ready for battle, he came and blockaded the 
entrance of that robber’s cave with his troops, who sounded all their martial 
instruments.* Then the brave robber, as his hold was blockaded, knew tliat 
his secret had been discovered, and he rushed out to hght, determined to 
die. And when he Ctame out, he displayed superhuman prowess in battle ; 
alone, armed with sword and shield, he cut off the trunks of elephants, he 
slashed off the legs of horses, and lopped ofE the heads of soldiers. When 
he had made this havoc among the soldiers, the king himself attacked him. 
And the king, who was a skilful swordsman, by a dexterous trick of fence 
forced his sword from his hand, and then the dagger which ho drew ; and 

* I prefer the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. turyakiUai^^ 
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as he was now disarmed, the king threw away his own weapon, and grap- 
pling with him, flung him on the earth, and captured him alive. And he 
brought him back as a prisoner to his own capital, with all his wealth. And 
be gave orders that he should be put to death by impalement next 
morning. 

Now, when that robber was being conducted with beat of drum to the 
place of execution, that merchant’s daughter Ratnavati saw him from her 
palace. Though he was wounded, and his body was begrimed with dust, she 
was distracted with love as soon as she saw him, so she went and said to her 
father Ratnadatta, “ 1 select as my husband this man here, who is being 
led off to execution, so ransom him from the king, my father ; if you will 
not, 1 shall follow him to the other world. When her father' heard this 
be said, ‘‘ My daughter, what is this that you say ? Before you would 
not accept suitors endowed with all virtues, equal to the god of love. 
How comes it that you are now in love with an infamous brigand chief?” 
Though her father used this argument, and others of the same kind with 
her, she remained fixed in her determination. Then the merchant went 
quickly to the king, and offered him all his wealth, if he would grant the 
robber his life. But the king would not make over to him, even for hundreds 
of crores of gold. pieces, that thief who had robbed on such a gigantic scale, 
and whom he had captured at the risk of his own life. Then the father 
returned disappointed, and his daughter made up her mind to follow tbe 
thief to the other world, though her relations tried to dissuade her ; so 
she bathed, and got into a palanquin, and went to the spot where his 
execution was taking place, followed by her father and mother and the 
people, all weeping. 

In the meanwhile the robber had been impaled by the executioners, 
and as his life was ebbing away on the stake, he saw her .coming there 
with her kinsfolk. And when he heard the whole story from the people, 
he wept for a moment, and then he laughed a little, and then died on the 
stake. Then the merchant’s virtuous daughter had the thief’s body taken 
down from the stake, and she ascended the funeral pyre with it.* 

And at that very moment the holy S^iva, who was invisibly present in 
the cemetery, spake from the air, Faithful wife, I am pleased with thy 
devotedness to thy self-chosen husband, so crave a boon of me.” When 
she heard that, she worshipped and prayed the god of gods to grant her the 
following boon, “ Lord, may my father, who has now no sons, have a hundred, 

* See note on page 13. Rohde, (Dor Grieohische Roman, p. Ill,) points out that 
there are traces of this practice in the mythology of Ancient Greece. Evadno is said 
to have burnt herself with tho body of her husband Capanous. So (Enone, according 
to one account, leapt into the pyre on which the body of Paris was burning. See also 
Zimmer, Alt-lndischcs Leben, pp. 329-331. 
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for otherwise, as he has no children bat me, he would abandon his life.’** 
When the good woman had said this, the god onoe more spake to her, 
saying, ** Let thy father have a hundred sons 1 choose another boon ; for 
such a steadfastly good woman, as thou art, deserves something more than 
this.” 

When she heard this, she said, ** If the Lord is pleased with me, then 
let this husband of mine rise up alive, aiid be henceforth a well conducted 
man !” Thereupon Siva, invisible in the air, uttered these words, ** Be it 
so ; let thy husband rise up alive, and lead henceforth a life of virtue, 
and let king Viraketu be pleased with him !” And immediately the robber 
rose up alive with unwounded limbs. 

Then the merchant Batnadatta was delighted, and astonished at the 
same time ; and with his daughter Ratnavati and the bandit his son*in-law, 
and his delighted relations, he entered his own palace, and as he had obtain- 
ed from the god the promise of sons, he held a feast suitable to his own joy 
on the occasion. And when king Viraketu heard what had taken place, he 
was pleased, and he immediately summoned that heroic thief, and made 
him commander of his army. And thereupon the heroic thief gave up his 
dishonest life, and nfiarried the merchant’s daughter, and led a respectable 
life, honoured by the king. 

When the Vetdla, seated on the shoulder of king Trivikramasena, 
had told him this tale, he asked him the following question, menacing him 
with the before-mentioned curse ; Tell me, king, why that thief, when 
impaled, first wept and then laughed, when he saw the merchant’s daughter 
come with her father.” Then the king said ; ” He wept for sorrow that 
he had not been able to repay the merchant for his gratuitous kindness to 
him ; and he laughed out of astonishment, as he said to himself, ‘ What ! 
has this maiden, after rejecting kings who asked for her hand, fallen in 
love with me ? In truth a woman’s heart is an intricate labyrinth.’ ” 
When the king had said this, the mighty Vetala, by means of the magic 
power which he possessed, agiiin left the king’s shoulder and returned to 
his station on the tree, and the king once more went to fetch him. 

• Gp. Mah&bbarata, Vanaparvan, Adhy&ya 297, ^1. 39. 
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CHAPTER LXXilX. 

(Vet&la 15.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went back to the aioha-it^^ and took 
the Vetala from it, and set out with him once more ; ' and as the king was 
going along, the Vetala, perched on his shoulder^ said to him ; Listen, 
king, I will tell you another story.** 

8t.n> ofiU flobule. was in the kingdom of 

Nep&la a city named S'ivapura, and 
in it there lived of old time a king rightly named Yaiiabketu. He devolved 
upon his minister, named Prajnasdgara, the burden of his kingdom, and 
enjoyed himself in the society of his queen Ohandraprabha. And in course 
of time that king had born to him* by that queen, a ' daughter named 
S'a^iprabhd, bright slA the moon, the eye of the world. 

Now in course of time she grew up to womanhood, and one day, in 
the month of spring, she went to a garden, with her attendants, to witness 
a festive precession. And in a certain part of that garden a Brahman, 
of the name of Manal^vamin, the son of a rich man, who had come 
to see the procession, beheld her engaged in gathering flowers, raising 
her lithe arm, and displaying her graceful shape ; and she looked charm- 
ing when the grasp of her thumb and forefinger on the stalks of the 
flowers relaxed. When the young man Manahsvdmin saw her, she 
at once robbed him of his heart, and he was bewildered by love and no 
longer master of his feelings.* He said to himself, " Can this be Rati 
come in person to gather the flowers accumulated by spring, in order to 
make arrows for the god of love ? Or is it the presiding goddess of the 
wood, come to worship the spring ?’* While he was making these surmises, 
the princess caught sight of him. And as soon as she saw him, looking like 
a second god of love created with a body, she forgot her flowers, and her 
limbs, and her own personal identity. 

While those two were thus overpowered by the passion of mutual love 
at first sight, a loud shout of alarm was raised, and they both looked with 
uplifted heads to see what it could mean. Then there came that way an 
elephant, rushing along with its elephant*hook hanging down, that driven 
furious by perceiving the smell of another elephant, t had broken its fas- 
tenings, and rushed out in a state of frenzy, breaking down the trees in its 
path, and had thrown its driver. The prince88*B attendants dispersed in 

• His name Mana^madmin would imply that ho ought to be. 
t For the Baoskrit College MS. xesds sisde. 
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terror, but Manahsv&min eagerly rusbed forward, and took her up alone in 
his arms, and while she clung timidly to him, bewildered with fear, love, and 
shame, carried her to a distance, out of reach of the elephant. Then her 
attendants came up and praised that noble Brahman, and conducted her 
back to her palace. But as she went, she frequently turned round to 
look at her deliverer. There she remained, thinking regretfully of that man 
who had saved her life, consumed day and night by the smouldering fire 
of love. 

And Manahsvamin then loft that garden, and seeing that the princess 
had entered her private apartments, he said to himself, in regretful long- 
ing, “ J cannot remain without her, nay I cannot live without her : so my 
only resource in this difficulty is the cunning Muladeva, who is a master of 
magic arts.” Having thus reflected, he managed to get through that day, 
and the next morning ho went to visit that master of magic, Mdladeva. 
And he saw that master, who was ever in the company oE his friend S a4in, 
full of many marvellous magic ways, like the sky come down to earth in 
human shape.* And he humbly saluted him, and told him his desire j 
then the master laughed, and promised to accomplish it for him. Then 
that matchless deceiver Mdlaieva pkced a magic globulef in his mouth, 
and transformed himself into an aged Brahman ; and he gave the Brdhman 
Manahsvamin a second globule to put in his mouth, and so made him assume 
the appearance of a beautiful maiden. And that prince of villains took him in 
this disguise to the judgment-hall of the king, the father of his lady-love, and 
said to him,” O king, 1 have bnly one son, and 1 asked for a maiden to be 
given him to wife, and brought her from a long distance ; but now he has 
gone somewhere or other, and 1 am going to look for him ; so keep this, 
maiden safe for me until 1 bring back my son, for you Keep safe under your 
protection the whole world. When king Yakhketu heard this 
^petition, he granted it, fearing a curse if he did not, and summoned his 
daughter Sksiprabhd, and said to her ; ” Daughter, keep this maiden in 
your palace, and let her sleep and take her meals with you.” The princess 
agreed, and took Manahsvamin transformed into a maiden to her own 
private apartments ; and then Mdladeva, who had assumed the form of 
a Brahman, went where he pleased, and Manaus vdmiu remained in the 
form of a maiden with his beloved. § 

* The word %iddha also means a class of demigods who travel through the sky : 
S^Min means moon. 

t Cp. the shaving, by the help of which Preziosa, in the Pentamerone, turns her* 
self into a bear. (Liebrecht’s translation of the Pentamerone of Basile, Yol. I, p. 212.) 
As soon as she takes it out of her mouth she resumes her human shape. 

{ Compare Yol. 1, p. 46. 

) This part of the story bears a certain resemblance to the myth of Achilles* 
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And in a few days the princess became quite fond of and intimate 
witb her new attendant ; so, one night when she was pining at being 
separated from the object of her afEections, and tossing on her couch, 
Mana^sv^min, who was on a bed near her, concealed under a female shape, 
said secretly to her, My dear S'a4iprabha, why are you pale of hue, and 
why do you grow thinner every day, and sorrow as one separated from tha 
side of her beloved ? Tell me, for why should you distrust loving modest 
attendants ? From this time forth I will take no food until you tell me.’* 
When the princess heard this, she sighed, and slowly told the following 
tale ; ** Why should I distrust you of all people ? Listen, friend, 1 will 
tell you the cause. Once on a time 1 went to a spring garden to see a 
procession, and there I beheld a handsome young Brahman, who seemed 
like the month of spring, having the loveliness of the moon free from dew*, 
kindling love at sight, adorning the grove with play of light. And while 
my eager eyes, drinking in the nectarous rays of the moon of his coun- 
tenance, began to emulate the partri lge, there came there a mighty 
elephant broken loose from its bonds, roaring and distilling its ichor like 
rain, looking like a black rain-cloud appearing out of season. My attend- 
ants dispersed terrified at that elephant, but when T was bewildered 
with fear, that young Brahman caught me up in his arms and carried me 
to a distance. Then contact with bis body made me feel as if I were 
anointed with sandal- wood ointment, and bedewed with ambrosia, and I 
was in a state which I cannot describe. And in a moment my attendants 
re-assembled, and I was brought back reluctant to this my palace, and 
seemed to myself to have been cast down to earth from heaven. Prom 
that time forth I have often interviews in reveries with my beloved, 
that rescued me from death, and even when awake I seem to see him at 
my side. And when asleep I see him in dreams, coaxing me and dispelling 
my reserve with kisses and caresses. But, ill-fated wretch that I am, 

I cannot obtain him, for I am baflled by ignorance of his name and other 
particulars about him. So I am consumed, as you see, by the fire of 
separation from the lord of my life.” 

When Manahsv&min’s ears had been filled with the nectar of this 
speech of the princess’s, that Brdhman, who was present there in female 
form., rejoiced, and considered that his object was attained, and that the 
time had come for revealing himself, so he took out the globule from his 
mouth, and displayed himself in his true form, and said ; “ Eolling-eyed 
one, I am that very Br&hman, whom you bought with a look in the garden, 
and made your slave in the truest sense of the word. And from the 
immediate interruption of our acquaintance I derived that sorrow, of which 
the final result was my taking, as you see, the form of a maiden. There- 
fore, fair one, grant that the sorrow of separation, which both of us have 
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endured, may noi have been borae in vain, for Onpid cannot endure beyond 
this point.” When the princess suddenly beheld her beloved in front of 
her, and heard him utter these words, she was at once filled with love, 
astonishment, and shame. So they eagerly went through the G&ndharva 
ceremony of marriage. Then Manabsvdmin lived happily in the palace, 
under two shapes ; keeping the globule in his mouth during the day and 
so wearing a female shape, but at night taking it out, and assuming the 
form of a man. 

Now, as days went on, the brotherdn-law of king Tadabketu, named 
Mfigankadatta, gave his own daughter, named Mpg4nkavati, in marriage 
to a young Brahman, the son of the minister Prajnasdgara ; and with her 
he bestowed much wealth. And the princess S'a4iprabh4 was invited, on 
the occasion of her cousin’s marriage, to her uncle’s house, and went there 
accompanied by her ladies-in -waiting. And among them went the young 
Brahman, Manabsv&min, wearing the attractive form of a young maiden 
of exquisite beauty • 

Then that minister’s son beheld him disguised in female form, and 
was deeply pierced with the shafts of the archer Love. And when he went 
to his house, accompanied by his bride, it seemed to him to be empty ; for 
he was robbed of his heart by that seeming maiden. Then he continued to 
think of nothing but the beauty of that supposed maiden’s face, and bitten 
by the great snake of fierce passion, he suddenly became distracted. The 
people, who were there, ceased from their rejoicing, and in their bewilder- 
ment asked what it meant, and his father Prajn&s&gara, hearing of it, came 
to him in haste. And when his father tried to comfort him, he woke up from 
his stupor and uttei*ed what was in his mind, babbling deliriously. And that 
father of his was very much troubled, as he thought that the matter was 
one altogether beyond his power. Then the king heard of it, and came 
there in person. And he at once saw that the minister’s son had been in 
a moment reduced by strong passion to the seventh* stage of love-sickness ; 
so be said to his ministers ; ** How can I give him a maiden whom a Brdh- 
ir.an loft in. my care ? And yet, if he does not obtain lier, he will without 
doubt feach the last stage. If he dies, his father, who is my minister, will 
perish ; and if he perishes, my kingdom is ruined, so tell me what I am 
to do in this matter.” 

When the king said this,, all those ministers said, They say that the 
special virtue of a king is the protection of the virtue of his subjects. 

* The 10 stages are thus given by S^vadasa : (1) Love of tli|||^eye8 ; (2) attaoh- 
ment of the mind fmanaaj ; (8) the production of desire j (4) sleeidewness ; (6) emacia- 
tion; (6) indifference to objects of sense; (7) loss of shame; (8) distraction; (9) 
fsinting ; (10) death. (Dr. Zaohatiss’s Sixteenth Tale of the Vo^apan(\havinlat4 in 
Bessenberger’s Beiteiige). 
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Now the root of this protection is counsel, and counsel resides in counsellors. 
If the counsellor perishes, protection perishes in its root, and virtue is certain 
to be impaired.* Moreover guilt would be incuri*ed by causing the death of 
this Brdhman minister and his son, so you must avoid doing that, otherwise 
there is a great chance of your infringing the law of virtue. Accordingly 
you must certainly give to the minister’s son the maiden committed to 
your care by the first Brdhman, and if he returns after the lapse of some 
time, and is angry, steps can then be taken to put matters right.” 

When the ministers said this to the king, he agreed to give that man, 
who was palming himself off as a maiden, to the minister’s son. And after 
fixing an auspicious moment, he brought Mana^svdmin, in female form, 
from the palace of the princess ; and he said to the king ; If, king, you are 
determined to give me, whom another committed to your care, to a person 
other than him for whom I was intended, 1 must, 1 suppose, acquiesce ; 
you are a king, and justice and injustice are matters familiar to you. But 
1 concent to the marriage on this condition only, that I am not to be consi- 
dered as a wife until my husband has spent six months in visiting holy 
bathing- places, and returns home ; if this condition is not agreed to, know 
that I will bite my own tongue ip two, and so commit suicide.” 

When the young man, disguised in female form, had prescribed this 
condition, the king informed the minister’s son of it, and he was consoled, 
and accepted the terms ; and he quickly went through the ceremony of 
marriage, and placed in one house Mfigankavati his first wife, and his second 
supposed wife, carefully guarded, and, like a fool, went on a pilgrimage to 
holy bathing- places, to please the object of his affections. 

And Manahsvamin, in female form, dwelt mi the same house with 
Mfigankavati, as the partner of her bed and board. And one night, while 
he was living there in this way, Mrig4nkavati said to him secretly in the 
bed-chamber, while their attendant-s were sleeping outside, ** My friend, I 
cannot sleep, tell me some tale.” When the young man, disguised in female 
form, heard this, ho told her the story, how in old time a royal sage, named 
14 a, of the race of the sun, assumed, in consequence of the curse of Qauri, a 
female form that fascinated the whole world, and how he and Budha fell in 
love with one another at first sight, meeting one another in a shrubbery in 
the grounds of a temple, and were there united, and how Purdravas was the 
fruit of that union. When the artful creature had told this story, he went 
on to say, “ Soby the fiat of a deity or by charms and drugs, a man 
may sometimemecome a woman, and vice versd, and in this way even great 
ones do sometimes unite impelled .by love.” 

* Here the MS. in the Sanskrit College has tnantrindie mitiandidd rak9hyd ihmr* 

mals/taiir dArtftun^ which means, ** wo shuold certainly try to prevent virtue IkooL 
porisbing by the destruction of its root in the destruction of the minister * 
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When the tender fair one, who regretted her husband, who had left 
her as soon as the marriage had taken place, heard this, she said to her 
supposed rival, in whom she had come to confide by living with her, “ This 
story makes my body tremble and my heart, as it were, sink ; so tell me, 
friend, what is the meaning of this.” When the Brahman, disguised in 
female form, heard this, he went on to say, “ My friend, these are violent 
symptoms of love ; I have felt them myself, I will not conceal it from 
you.” When she said this, Mrigankavati went on slowly to say, “ Friend, 
I love you as my life, so why should I not say what I think it is time to 
reveal ? Could any one by any artifice be introduced into tliis palace ?” 
When the pupil of that master-rogue heard this, he took her meaning and 
said to her, “ If this is the state of affairs, then I have something to tell 
you. I have a boon from Vishiiu, by which I can at pleasure become a 
man during the night, so I will now become one for your sake. So betook 
the globule out of his mouth, and displayed himself to her as a handsome 
man in the prime of youth. And so the Brahman lived with the wife of 
the minister’s son, becoming a woman in the day, and resuming his male 
form at night. But hearing in a few days that the son of the minister 
-was on the point of-returning, he took the precaution of eloping with her 
from that house during the night. 

At this point in the story, it happened that his teacher, Mdladeva, 
heard all the circumstances ; so he again assumed the form of an old 
Brahman, and accompanied by his friend S^asi, who had assumed the form 
of a young Brahman, he we-ftt and respectfully said to king Yasahketu, « I 
have brought back my son ; so give me my danghter-in-law.” Then the 
kin*r, who was afraid of being cursed, deliberated and said to him Brah- 
man, 1 do not know where your daughter-in-law has gone, so forgive mo ; as 
I am in fault, I will give you my own daughter for your son.” When the 
king had said this to that prince of rogues, disguised in the form of an old 
Brahman, who asserted his false claim with the sternness of assumed anger, 
he gave his daughter with all due ceremonies to his friend S^asin, who pre- 
tended to be the supposed Brdhman’s son. Then Mdladeva took the bride 
and bridegroom, who had been thus united, off to his own home, without 
showing any desire for the king’s wealth. . , , 

And there Manabsvdmin met them, and a fierce dispute took place 
between him and Sa4in in the presence of that Mdladeva. Manalfsvamin 

said ‘‘ThisSaiiprabhdshouldbegiventome, for long ago, when she was 

a maiden I married her by the favour of the master.” Saiin said, “ You 
fool what have you to do with her ? she is my wife, for ber^father bestow- 
ed her on me in the presence of the fire.” So they went on wrangling 
about the princess, whom they had got hold off by means of magic, and 
their dispute was never decided. So tell me, king, to which of the two 
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does that wife belong P Kesolve m j doubt ; the conditions of non-compliance 
are those which I mentioned before. 

When king Trivikramasena was thus addressed by the Yct&la on his 
shoulder, he gave him this answer : ** I consider that the princess is the 
lawful wife of S^a^in, since she was openly given to him by her father in 
the lawful way But Mana^svamin married her in an underhand way, 
like a thief, by the Qdndharva rite ; and a thief has no lawful title to the 
possessions of another.’* 

When the Vetala heard this answer of the king’s, he quickly left his 
shoulder, and went back to his own place, and the king hurried after him. 

Note, 

Oesterley tells us that in the Turkish Tutm&mah (Rosen, II, p. 178,) a sorceress 
takes the place of Muladeva. She gives the young man a small seal in place of the 
pill or globule. He is then married to a son of the king’s. Then the young man 
escapes with the princess, who in the day keeps the seal in her mouth and so appears 
as a man ; then the sorceress goes in the form of a Brahman to the king, who has to 
give her 10,0(yi gold pieces as he cannot §pve back her daughter. The story is No. 23 
in the Persian Tutmdmah, Iken, p. 97. Oesterley refers also to the story in the 7th 
Chapter of the Katha Sarit Sagara ; (Oesterley 's Baital Pachisi, pages 203-206). The 
tale in one way resembles the Greek fable of Cmneus, and also that of Tiresias. The 
story of Ipbis and lanthe is perhaps still more apposite. According to Sir Thomas 
Brown, (Vulgar Errom, Book III, ch. 17) hares are supposed by some to be both male 
and female. He mentions Tiresias and Empedocles as instances of ** transezion.*’ 


CHAPTER XC. 
(Vetala 16.) 


Then king Trivikramasena went back to the aio^a-tree, and again took 
the Vetala from it, and set out with him on his shoulder ; and as he was 
returning from the tree, the Vetdla once more said to him, Listen, king, 
I will tell you a noble story.” 


Story of Jinv&iaodhana^ 


There is in this earth a great 
mountain named Himavat, where all 
jewels are found, which is the origin of both Gauri and Gang6, the two 
goddesses dear to Hiva. Even heroes cannot reach its top ;t it towers 


• See Chapter XXII for another version of this story. It is found in the 
Bodhisattvavadana-kalpalatd : see Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Buddhist Literature of Nepal, 
p. 77. 

t The MS. in the Sanskrit College reads ^irdmeirUhieprUhtM, 
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proudly above all other mountains ; and as such its praises are sung in strains 
of sooth in the three worlds. On the ridge of that Himavat there is that 
city rightly named the Golden City, which gleams like a mass of the sun's 
rays deposited hy him on earth. 

Of old there lived in that splendid city a fortunate lord of the Vidy^- 
dharas, named Jimtitaketu, who dwelt there like Indra on Meru. In his 
palace-garden there was a wishing-tree, which was an heirloom in his family, 
which was well known as the Gran ter of Desires, and not named so with- 
out reason. Tlie king supplicated that divine tree, and obtained hy its 
favour a son, who remembered his former birth, and was the incarnation of 
a portion of a Bodhisattva. He was a hero in munificence, of great courage, 
compassionate to all creatures, attentive to the instructions of his spiritual 
adviser, and his name was tiimdtav&hana. And when he grew up to man- 
hood, his father, the king, made him crown-prince, being impelled thereto 
hy his excellent qualities, and the advice of the ministers. 

And when Jimutkvahana was made crown-prince, the ministers of his 
father, desiring his welfare, came to him and said, ** Prince, you must con- 
tinually worship this wishing-tree invincible by all creatures,* which grants 
all our desires. For, as long as we have this, not even Indra could injure 
us, much less any other enemy.” When Jimdtavahana heard this, he inly 
reflected, ” Alas ! our predecessors, though they possessed such a divine 
tree, never obtained from it any fruit worthy of it ; some of them asked it 
for wealth and did nothing^ more ; so the mean creatures made themselves 
and this noble tree contemptible. Well, I will make it inserve a design 
which I have in my mind.” 

After the noble prince had formed this resolution, he went to his 
father, and gained his goodwill by paying him all kinds of attentions, and 
said to him in- private, as he was sitting at ease ; ** Father, you know that 
in this sea of mundane existence, all that we behold is unsubstantial, fleet* 
ing as the twinkling of the wave. £s[>ecially are the twilight, the dawn, 
and Fortune shortlived, disappearing as soon as revealed ; where and when 
have they been seen to abide ? Charity to one’s neighbour is the only 
thing that is permanent in this cycle of change ; it produces holiness and 
fame that bear witness for hundreds of yugas. So with what object, father, 
do we keep for ourselves such an unfailing wishing -tree, as all these pheno- 
menal conditions are but momentary ? Where, I ask, are those our pre- 
decessors who kept it so strenuously, exclaiming, ‘ It is mine, it is mine ?’ 
Where is it now to them ? For which of them does it exist, and which of 
them exists for it ? So, if you permit, father, I will employ this wishing* 
tree, that grants all desires, for attaining the matchless fruit of charity to 
one’s neighbour.” 

• I adopt the reading of the Baodoit College MS. odhfiiya for odhfuhya^ in- 
viiioible,^mBtead of adfUffa invuiUe. 
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His fftther gave him leave, saying, “So be it!’* And Jiindtavdhana 
went and said to the wishing-tree, “ O god, thou didst fulfil all the cherish- 
ed wishes of our predecessors, so fulfil this one solitary wish of mine ! 
Enable me to behold this whole earth free from poverty ; depart, and good 
luck attend thee ; thou art bestowed by me on the world that desires wealth." 
When Jiindtavdhana had said this with joined hands, a voice came forth 
from the tree, “ Since thou hast relinquished me, I depart." And in a 
moment the wishing-tree flew up to heaven, and rained wealth on the earth 
so plenteously, that there was not one poor man left on it. Then the glory 
of that Jimdtavahana spread through the three worlds, on account of that 
ardent compassion of his for all ci'eatures. 

That made all his relations impatient with envy ; and thinking that 
he and his father would be easy to conquer,, ns they were deprived of the 
calamity-averting tree which they had bestowed on the world, they put 
their heads together and formed a design, and then girded on their harness 
for war, to deprive Jimiitavahana and his father of their realm. When 
Jimdtavahana saw that, he said to his father, “ Father, what other has 
might, when thou . hast taken up arms ? But what generous man desires 
to possess a realm, if he must do so by slaying his retitions for the sake of 
this wicked perishable body ? So of what use is sovereignty to us P We 
will depart to some other place, and practise virtue that brings happiness 
in both worlds Let these miserable relations that covet our kingdom, joy 
their (ill !’* When JimiUavahana said this, his father Jimiitaketu answer- 
ed hint', “ My son, I desire a realm for yonr sake only ; if you, being pene- 
trated with compassion, give it up, of what value is it to me, who am old P 
When Jimdtavaliaiia’s father agreed to his proposal, he went with him 
and his mother to the Malaya mountain, abandoning bis kingdom. There 
he made him a retreat in the Valley of a brook, the stream of which was 
hidden by sandal-wood trees, and spent his time in waiting on his parents. 
And there he made a friend of the name of MitiAvasu, the son of Viivavasp 
a kin^ of the Siddhas, who dwelt on that mountain. 

Now, one day, as Jimutavdhana was roaming about, he went into a 
temple of the goddess Gaui*i, that was situated in a garden, in order to 
worship in the presence of the image. And there ho saw a beautiful 
maiden accompanied by her attendiuits, playing on the lyre, intent on 
pleasing the daughter of the mountain.* And the deer were listening to 
the sweet sound of the lyro in the musical performance, standing motionless, 
as if abashed at behidding the beauty of her eyes.f She had a black 
pupil in her white eye, and it seemed as if it strove to penetrate to the 

• I. f., Par\-at£ or DnrgA 

t flee Yol. I, p. 48, and Baring Gould's remarks in his Curious Myths of, the 
Middle Ages, Second Series, ** The pipes* of Hamelin.** 

40 
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root of her ear.* She was thin and elegant in her waist, which appeared 
as if the Creator had compressed it in his grasp, when making her, and 
deeply impressed on it the marks of his fingers in the form of wrinkles. 
The moment Jimdtay&hana saw that beauty, it seemed as if she entered 
by his eyes, and stole away his heart. And when the maiden saw him, 
adorning the garden, producing longing and disturbance of soul, looking 
as if he were the god of spring retired to the forest through disgust at the 
burning up of the body of the god of Lore, she was overpowered with 
afEection, and so bewildered, that her lyre, as if it had been a friend, became 
distracted and mute. 

Then Jimutavdhana said to an attendant of hers, ** What is your 
friend’s au3;>icious name, and what family does she adorn ?’* When the 
attendant heard that, she said, ** She is the sister of Mitrdvasu, and the 
daughter of Viivivasu the king of the Siddhas,and her name is Malyavati.” 
When she had said this to Jimutavdhana, the discreet woman asked the 
son of the hermit, who had come with him, his name and descent, and then 
she made this brief remark to Malaya vati, smiling as she spoke, ** My 
friend, why do you not welcome this prince of the Vidyddharas who has 
come here ? For he is a guest worthy of being honoured by the whole 
world.” When she said this, that daughter of the king of the Siddhas 
was silent, and her tace was cast down through shame. Then her 
attendant said to Jimdtav&hana, The princess is bashful, permit me to 
shew you the proper courtesy in her place.” So she alone gave him a garland 
with the ery^ya. Jimdtavdhana, as soon as the garland was given to him, 
being full of love, took it, and threw it round the neck of Malay avati. And 
she, looking at him with loving sidelong looks, placed, as it were, a garland 
of blue lotuses on him. 

Thus they went through a sort of silent ceremony of mutual election, 
and then a maid came and said to that Siddha maiden, ** Princess, your 
mother deftres your presence, come at once.” When the princess heard 
that, she withdrew regretfully and reluctantly, from the face of her 
beloved her gaze, that seemed to be fastened to it with the arrows of love, 
and managed not without a struggle to return to her house. And Jirndta- 
vdhana, with his mind fixed on her, returned to his hermitage. 

And when Malayavati had seen her mother, she went at once and flung 
herself down on her bed, sick of separation from her beloved. Then her 
eyes were clouded, as it were by the smoke of the fire of love that burnt in 
her bosom, she shed floods of tears, and her body was tortured with heat ; 
and though her attendants anointed her with sandal-wood unguent, and 

* Here there is an insipid pnn about the army of the Findavas penetrating by 
the help of Axjuna the host of Ear^ Tlmre seems to be an alhision to Ertahij a. also. 
For 9MMyuUm the Sanskrit College MS. reads vmnWAimiWsi. 
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fanned her with the leaves of lotuses, slie could not obtain any relief on 
the bed, in the lap of her attendant, or on the ground. Then the day 
retired somewhere with the glowing evening, and the moon ascending 
kissed the laughing forehead of the c^st, and though urged on by love 
she was too bashful to send a female n^ssenger to her chosen one, or to 
adopt any of the measures that lovers usually take, but she seemed loth to 
live. And sho was contracted in her heart, and she passed that night, which 
the moon made disagreable to her, like a lotus which closes at night, and 
bewilderment hung round her, like a cloud of bees. 

And in the meanwhile Jirndtavihana, who was tortured at parting 
with her, though lying on his bed, spent the night as one who had fallen 
into thb hand of Cupid ; though his glow of love was of recent birth, a 
pallid hue began to shew itself in him ; and though shame made him dumb, 
he uttered the pain which love produced. 

Next morning he returned with excessive longpng to that temple of 
Gauri, where be had seen the daughter of the king of the Siddhas. And 
while, distracted with the fire of passion, he was being consoled by the hermit’s 
son, who had followed him there, Malayavati also came there ; for, as she 
could not bear separation, she had secretly gone out alone into a solitary place 
to abandon the body. And the girl, not seeing her lover, who was separated 
from her by a tree, thus prayed, with eyes full of tears, to the goddess 
Gauri, Goddess, though my devotion to thee has not made Jimdtavahana 
my husband in this life, let him be so in my next life !” As soon as she 
bad said this, she made a noose with her upper garment, and fastened it to 
the branch of the /i^cAra«tree in front of the temple of Gauri. And she said 
“ Prince Jimutavahana, lord renowned over the whole world, how is it, 
that, though thou art compassionate, thou hast not delivered me P” When 
she had said this, she was proceeding to fasten the noose round her throat, 
but at that <very moment a voice spoken by the goddess came from the air, 

“ Daughter^ do not act recklessly, for the Vidyadhara prince Jimdtav&bana, 
the future emperor, shall be thy husband.” 

When the goddess said this, Jimutavahana also heard it, and seeing 
his beloved, he went up to her, and his friend accompanied him. And his 
friend, the hermit’s son, said to the young lady, “ See, here is that very 
bridegroom whom the goddess has in reality bestowed upon you.” And 
Jimutavahana, uttering many tender loving speeches, removed with his own 
hand the noose from her neck. Then they seemed to have experienced, ais 
it were, a sudden shower of nectar, and MaLayavati remained with bashful 
eye, drawing lines upon the ground. And at that moment, one of her 
companions, who wah *' jking for her, suddenly came up to her, and said in 
joyful accents, “ Friend, you are lucky, and you are blessed with good fortune 
in that you have obtained the very thing which you desired For, this very 
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day, prince Mitravasu said to the great king, your father, in my hearing, 
* Father, that Vidyadhara prince Jimtitavdhana, the object of the world’s 
reverence, the bestower of the wishing-tree, who has come here, should be 
complimented by us, as he is our guest ; and we cannot find any other 
match as good as him ; so let us pay him a compliment by bestowing on 
him this pearl of ixiaidens Malayavati.’ The king approved, saying * So be 
it*, and your brother Mitravasu has now gone to the hermitage of the 
illustrious prince on this very errand. And I know that your marriage 
will take place at once, so come back to your palace, and let this illustrious 
prince also return to his dwelling.** When the princess’s companion said 
this to her, she departed slowly from that place, rejoicing and regretful, 
frequently turning her head. 

And Jimfitavahana also returned quickly to his hermitcage, and heard 
from Mitravasu, who came there, his commission, which fulfilled all his 
wishes, and welcomed it with joy. And as he remembered his former births, 
be gave him an account of one in which Mitravasu was his friend, and 
Mitravasu’s sister his wife.* Tlien Mitravasu was pleased, and informed 
the parents of Jimutavahana, who were also delighted, and returned, to the 
joy of his own parents, having executed his mission successfully. And that 
very day betook Jimdtavahana to his own house, and he made preparations 
for the marriage festival with a magnificence worthy of his magic power, and 
on that very same auspicious day he celebrated the marriage of his sister 
to that Yidyadhara prince ; and then Jimutavahana, having obtained the 
desire of his heart, lived with his newly married wife Malayavati. And 
once on a time, as he was roaming about out of curiosity with Mitrdvasu 
on that Malaya mountain, he reached a wood on the shore of the sea. 
There he saw a great many heaps of bones, and he said to Mitr&vasu, 
** What creatures are these whose bones aro piled up here ?” Then his 
brother-in-law Mitravasu said to that compassionate man, ** Listen, I will 
tell you the story of this in a few words. Long, long ago, Kadrfi the 
mother of the snakes conquered Yinata, the mother of Garuda, in a treacher- 
ous wager, and made her a slave. Through enmity caused thereby, the 
mighty Garuda, t though he had delivered his mother, began to eat the 
snakes the sons of Kadrd. He was thenceforth continually in the habit of 
entering Pdt&la, and some he smote, some he trampled, and some died of 
fright. 

** When Yasuki, the king of the snakes, saw that, he feared that his 
race would be annihilated at one fell swoop, so he supplicated Garuda, 
and made a compact with him, saying, * King of birds, I will send you 

• Seo Yol. I, p. 176. 

t The Sanskrit College MS. has baldd for the of Brockhaus’s edition. For 
the ** wagef*’ see Yol. I, p. 182. 
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one snake every day to this shore of the southern sea for your meal. But 
you must by no means enter Patdla, for what advantage will you gain by 
destroying the snakes at one blow ?' When the king of the snakes said 
this, the mighty Garu<)a saw that the proposal was to his advantage, and 
agreed to it. And from that time forth, the king of birds eats every day, 
on the shore of the sea, a snake sent by Vas^uki. So these are heaps of 
bones of snakes devoured by Garuds^, that have gradually accumulated in 
course of time, and come to look like the peak of a mountain.” 

When Jimdtavdhana, that treasure-house of courage and compassion, 
bad heard, inly grieving, this story from the mouth of Mitravasu, he thus 
answered him, ** One cannot help grieving for king Vdsuki, who, like a 
coward, offers up every day his subjects to their enemy with his own hand. 
As he has a thousand faces and a thousand mouths, why could he not say 
with one mouth to Garuda, * Eat me first ?* And how could he be so 
cowardly as to ask Garuda to destroy his race, and so heartless as to be 
able to listen continually unmoved to the lamentation of the Ndga women ?* 
And to think that Garuda, though the son of Ka^yapa and a hero, and 
though sanctified by being the bearer of $rishi;^a, should do such an evil 
deed ! Alas the depths of delusion !” When the noble-hearted one had 
said this, he formed this wish in his heart, ” May 1 obtain the one essen- 
tial object in this world by the sacrifice of the unsubstantial body ! May I 
be so fortunate as to save the life of one friendless terrified Naga by offer- 
ing myself to Garuda !” 

While Jimutavdhana was going through these reflections, a doorkeeper 
came from Mitrdvasu’s father to summon them, and Jimdtavahana sent 
Mitrdvasu home, saying to him, Go you on first, I will follow.” And 
after he had gone, the compassionate man roamed about alone, intent on 
effecting the object he had in view, and he heard afar off a piteous sound 
of weeping. And he went on, and saw near a lofty rocky slab a young 
man ofjiandsome appearance plunged in grief : an officer of some monarch 
^se^ed to have just brought him and left him there, and the young man 
was trying to induce by loving persuasionst an old woman, who was weep- 
ing there, to return. 

And while Jimdtavdhana was listening there in secret, molted with 
pity, eager to know who he could be, the old woman, overwhelmed with 
the weight of her grief, began to look again and again at the young man, 
and to lament his hard lot in the following Words, ” Alas S'ankhachddA» 
you that were obtained by me by means of a hundred pangs! Alas, 
virtuous one ! Alas ! son, the only scion of our family, where shall I 
behold you again? Darling, when this moon of your face is with- 

• The Sanskrit College MS. reads TdrktJ^yan ndndkrat^ nityUkan^iM nirghfii^^ 

t The Sanskrit College MS. has sdaenaydifi. 
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drawn, your father will fall into the darkness of grief, and how will he live 
to old age? How will your body, that would suffer even from the touch 
of the sun’s rays, be able to endure the agony of being devoured by Garu- 
da ? How conies it that Providence and the king of the snakes were able 
to find out you, tlie only son of ill-starred me, though the world of the 
snakes is wide?” When' she thus lamented, the young man her son said 
to her, “ I am afflicted enough, as it is, mother ; why do you afflict me 
more ? Return home ; this is my last reverence to you, for 1 know it 
will soon be time for Garuda to arrive here.” When the old woman 
heard that, she cast her sorrowful eyes all round the horizon, and cried 
aloud, ” 1 am undone ; who will deliver my son ?” 

In the meanwhile Jimutavahana, that portion of a Bodhisattva, hav- 
ing heard and seen that, said to himself, being profoundly touched with 
pity, ” I see, this is an unhappy snake, of the name of Bankhachuda, who 
has now been sent by king Vasuki, to serve as food for Garuda. And this 
is his aged mother, whose only son he is, and who has followed him here 
out of love, and is lamenting piteously from grief. So, if 1 cannot save 
this wretched Ndga by offering up this exceedingly penshable body, alas ! 
my birth will have been void of fruit.” 

When Jimdtavahana had gone through these reflections, he went 
joyfully up to the old woman, and said to her, ” Mother, 1 will deliver 
your son.” When the old woman heard that, she was alarmed and terri- 
fied, thinking that Garuda had come, and she cried out, ” Eat me, Garuda, 
eat me !” Tlien S'ankhachuda said, ” Mother, do not be afraid, this is not 
Garuda. Tiiere is a great difference between tins being who cheers one like 
the moon, and the terrible Garuda.” When S^ankhachdda said this, Jiindta- 
vdhana said, ” Mother, I am a Vidyddhara, come to deliver your son ; for 
I will give my body, disguised in clothes, to the hungry Garuda ; and do 
you return home, taking your son with you.” 

When the old woman heard that, she said, ” By no means, for you are 
my son in a still higher sense, because you have shewn such compassion for 
us at such a time.” When Jimdtavahana heard that, he replied, ” You 
two ought not to disappoint my wish in this matter.” And when he 
persistently urged this, S'ankhachdda said to him ; ” Of a truth, nohle- 
hcarted man, you have displayed your compassionate nature, but 1 cannot 
consent to save my body at the cost of yours ; for who ought to save a 
common stone by the sacrifice of a gem ? Tlie world is full of people 
like myself, who feel pity only for themselves, but people like you, who are 
inclined to feel pity for the whole world, are few in number; besides, 
excellent man, I shall never find it in my heart to defile the pure race of 
S'ankhapdla, as a spot defiles the disk of the moon.” 

When S'ankhachdda had in these words attempted to dissuade him, he 
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said to his mother, ** Mother, go back, and leave this terrible wilderness. 
Do you not see here this rock of execution, smeared with the clotted gore 
of snakes, awful as the luxurious couch of Death I But I will go to the 
shore of the sea, and worship the lord Gokari^a, and quickly return, before 
Garuda comes here.” When S'ankhachdda had said this, he took a respect- 
ful leave of his sadly-wailing mother, and went to pay his deyotions to 
Ookarna. 

And Jimdtavdhana made up his mind that, if Garuda arrived in the 
meantime, he would certainly be able to carry out his proposed self-sacrifice 
.for the sake of another. And while he was thus reflecting, he saw the 
trees swaying with the wind of the wings of the approaching king of 
birds, and seeming, as it were, to utter a cry of dissuasion. So he came to 
the conclusion that the moment of Garuda’s arrival was at hand, and 
determined to offer up his life for another, he ascended* the rock of sacrifice. 
And the sea, churned by the wind, seemed with the eyes of its bright- 
flashing jewels to be 'gazing in astonishment at his extraordinary courage. 
Then Garuda came along, obscuring the heaven, and swooping down, struck 
the great-hearted hero with his beak, and carried him off from, that slab 
of rock. And he quickly went off with him to a peak of the Malaya 
mountain, to eat him there ; and Jimdtavdhana’s crest- jewel was torn from 
his head, and drops of blood fell from him, as he was carried through the 
air. And while Garuda was eating that moon of the Vidykdhara race, he 
said to himself ; ** May my body thus be offered in every birth for the 
benefit of others, and let me not enjoy heaven or liberation, if they are 
dissociated from the opportunity of benefiting my neighbour ” And while 
he was saying this to himself, a rain of flowers fell from heaven. 

In the meanwhile his crest- jewel, dripping with his blood, had fallen 
in front of his wife Malaya vati. When she saw it, she recognized it 
with much trepidation as her husband’s crest-jewel, and as she was in 
the presence of her father-in-law and mother-in-law, she shewed it them 
with tears. And they, when they saw their son’s crest-jewel, were at once 
beside themselves to think what it could mean. Then king Jimdtaketu 
and queen Kanakavati found out by their supernatural powers of meditation 
the real state of the case, and proceeded to go quickly with their daughter- 
in-law to the place where Garuda aud Jiindtavihatia were. In the mean- 
while S'ankhachdda returned from worshipping Gokangia, and saw, to his 
dismay, that that stone of sacrifice was wet with blood. Then the worthy 
fellow exclaimed with tears, “Alas! 1 am undone, guilty creature that 
1 am 1 Undoubtedly that great-hearted one, in the fulness of his com- 
passion, has given himself to Garuda in my stead. So 1 will find out to 
what place the enemy has carried him off in this moment. If I find him 
alive, 1 shall escape sinking in the mire of dishonour.” While he said 
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tins, be went following up the track of the drops of blood, that be saw 
l^’ing close to one another on the ground. 

In tlie meanwhile Garuda, who was engaged in devouring Jimutav&banav 
saw that he was pleased ; so he immediately stopped, and said to himself ; 
** Strange ! This must be some matchless hero ; for the great-hearted one 
rejoices even while 1 am devouring him, but does not lose his life. And on 
BO much of his body as is not lacerated, he has all the hairs erect, as it 
were a coat of mail ; and his look is lovingly fixed on me, as if 1 were bis 
benefactor. So he cannot be a snake ; he must be some saint ; I will cease 
from devouring him, and question him.’* While Garu^a was thus musing, 
Jimdtavdhana said to him ; ** King Of birds, why do you desist P There is 
flesh and blood in my body, and you are not satisfied as yet, so go on eating 
it.” When the king of birds heard this, he asked him with much astonish- 
ment, ” Great-souled one, you are not a snake, so tell me who you are.” 
But Jimdtavdhana answered Garuda> ” In truth 1 am a Ndga ; what is 
the meaning of this question of yours ? Do your kind, for who, that is 
not foolish, would act* contrary to the purpose he had undertaken p” 

While he was giving this answer to Garu^a, S^inkhachdda came near, 
and called out to Gkruda from a distance, ” Do not do a rash and criminal 
deed, son of VinatA What delusion is this that possesses you P He is not 
a snake ; lo ! I am the snake designed for you.” When S'ankhachdd^ had 
said this, he came up quickly, and standing between those two, and seeing 
Garuda bewildered, he went on to say ; ** Why are you perplexed ; do you 
not see that I have hoods apd two tongues ; and do you not observe the 
charming appearance of this YidyAlhara?” While S^'ankhachdd*^ 
saying this, the wife and parents of Jimdtavahana came there with speed. 
And his parents, seeing him mangled, immediately cried out, *^Alas, 
son ! Alas, Jimdtav&hana ! Alas, compassionate one who have given your 
dife for others ! How could you, son of VinatA do this thoughtless deed P” 
When Garuda heard this, he was grieved, and he said, '* What ! Have I in 
my delusion eaten an incarnation of a Bodhisattva P This is that very 
Jimdtavahana, who sacrifices his life for others, the renown of whose glory 
pervades all these three worlds P So, now that he is dead, the time has arrived 
for my wicked self to enter the fire. Does the fruit of the poison-tree of 
unrighteousness ever ripen sweet ?” While Garud^ was distracted with 
these reflections, Jimdtav&hana, having beheld his family, fell down in the 
agony of his wounds, and died. 

Then his parents, tortured with sorrow, lamented, and S'ankhachdda 
again and again blamed his own negligence. But Jiindtavahana’s wile, 
Malayavati, looked towards the heaven, and in accents choked with tears 

* The Sanskrit College MS. roads .This is the reading which 1 fellow 

here in preference to that of Brockhuus. 
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thus reproached the goddess Ambikd, who before was pleased with her, and 
granted her a boon, ** At that time, O goddess Gauri, thou didst promise me 
that 1 should iiave for husband one destined to be paramount sovereign over 
all the kings of the Vidyddharas, so how comes it that thou hast now falsified 
thy promise to me ?’* When she said this, Gauri became visible, and saying 
** Daughter, my speech was not false,” she quickly sprinkled Jimdtav&hana 
with nectar from her pitcher.* That made the successful hero Jimdtavdhana 
at once nse up more splendid than before, with all his limbs free from wounds. 

He rose up, and prostrated himself before the goddess, and then all 
prostrated themselves, and the goddess said to him, ** My son, I am pleased 
with this sacrifice of thy body, so I now anoint thee with this hand of mine 
emperor over the Yidyadharas, and thou shalt hold the office for a kalpa,** 
With these words Gauri sprinkled Jimdtavahana with water from her 
pitcher, and after she bad been worshipped, disappeared. And thereupon 
a heavenly rain of flowers fell on that spot, and the drums of the gods 
sounded joyously in the sky. 

Then Garuda, bending low, said to Jimdtavdhana, ** Emperor, I am 
pleased with thee, as thou art an unparalleled hero, since thou, of soul 
matchlessly generous, hast done this wonderful deed, that excites the 
astonishment of the three worlds, and is inscribed on the walls of the egg 
of Brahmd. So ^ve me an order, and receive from mo whatever boon 
thou dost desire.” When Garuda said this, the great-hearted hero said to 
him, ** Thou must repent, and never again devour the snakes ; and let these 
snakes, whom thou didst devour before, whose bones only remain, return 
to life. Thereupon Garuda said, ** So be it ; from this day forth 1 will 
never eat the snakes again ; heaven forefend ! As for those that 1 ate on 
former occasions, let them return to life.” 

Then all the snakes, that he had eaten before, whose bones alone re- 
mained, rose up unwounded, restored to life by the nectar of his boon. 
Then the gods, the snakes, and the hermit bands assembled there full of 
joy, and so the Malaya mountain earned the title of the three worlds. 
And then all the kings of the Yidyadharas heard by the favour of Gauri 
the strange story of Jimdtavahana ; and they immediately came and bowed 
at his feet, and after he had dismissed Garuda, they took him to the Hima- 
layas, accompanied by his rejoicing relations and friends, a noble emperor 
whose great inauguration ceremony had been performed by Gauri with her 
own hands. There Jimiitav&hana, in the society of bis mother and father, 
and of Mitravasu and Malayavati, and of S'ankhachiida, who had gone to 
his own house, and returned again, long enjoyed the dignity of emperor of 
the Yidyddharas, rich in jewels, which had been gained by his marvellous 
and extraordinarily heroic action. 

* Op. Waldau’s Bohmlscho Marchcii, p. 694. 
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Having told this very noble and interesting tale, the Vetala proceeded 
to put another question to king Trivikramasena, ** So tell me, which of those 
two was superior in fortitude, ffankhachdda or Jimdtav&hana ? And the con- 
ditions are those which I mentioned before.” When king Trivikramasena 
heard this question of the Vetala’s, he broke his silence, through fear of a 
curse, and said with calm composure, This behaviour was nowise astonish- 
ing in Jimutavdhana, as he had acquired this virtue in many births ; but 
S'ankhachiida really deserves praise, for that, after he had escaped death, he 
ran after his enemy Oaru^a, who had found another self-ofEered victim* and 
had gone a long distance with him, and importunately offered him his 
body.” 

When that exsellent Vetala had heard this speech of that king’s, he 
left his shoulder and again went to his own place, and the king again pur- 
sued him as before. 

Note. 

Oesterley remarks that the substance of this story is told, in the eleventh chap- 
ter of the Vikramacharitam, of king Yikramdditya. A Rakshasa carried off so many 
persons from the city of Pala that the inhabitants agreed to give him one human^being 
every day. The king takos tho place of one of those victims, and the Rakshasa is so 
much affected by it, that he promises not to demand any more victims. A similar 
contest in generosity is found in the 2nd Tale of tho Siddhi-kiir, Julg, p. 60, but the 
end of tho story is quito different. (Oe 8 terle 3 '’*s Baital Pachisi, pp. 205-207.) Tho 
story in tho Siddhi-kiir is probably tho 5th Talo in Sagas from the Far East ; How 
the Serpent-gods were propitiated.*’ 


CHAPTER XCI. 
(Vetdla 17.) 


Then the bravo king Trivikramasena went back once more to the 
adoA;a-tree, and taking the Vetala from it, carried him off on his shoulder. 
And when he had set out, tho Yutdla said to him from his perch on his 
shoulder, ” Listen, king ; to cheer your toil, 1 will tell you the following 


tale.” 


Story of UimddiuLf 


Thexe was a city of the namet 
of Kanakapura situated on the 
bank of the Ganges, in which the bounds of virtue were never transgressed, 


• Tho kIS. in the Sanskrit College reads anyaq^ Vfittdtmdnaij^ : attyMfp at any 
rate must be right. 

t See Yol. I, pp. 104, 204, and 674. 
t The Sanskrit College MS. reads jprdy for ndma. 
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and \vhich was inaccessible to the demon Kali. In it there was a king^ 
rightly named Ta^odhana, who, like a rocky coast, protected the earth 
against the sea of calamity. When Destiny framed him, she seemed to 
blend together the moon and the sun, for, though he delighted the world, 
the heat of his valour was scorching, and the circle of bis territory never 
waned. This king was unskilled* in slandering his neighbour, but skilled 
in the meaning of the S'astras, he shewed poverty in crime, not in treasure 
and military force. His subjects sang of him as one afraid only of sin, 
covetous only of glory, averse to the wives of others, all compact of valour, 
generosity, and love. 

Tn that capital of that sovereign there was a great merchant, and he 
had an unmarried daughter, named Unmndini. Whoever there beheld her, 
was at oiTce driven mad by the wealth of her beauty, which was enough to 
bewilder even the god of love himself. And '^hen she attained womanhood, 
her politic fiither, the merchant, went to king Yasodhana, and said to him, 
** King, 1 have a daughter to give in marriage, who is the pearl of the 
three worlds ; 1 dare nOt give her away to any one else, without informing 
your Majesty. For to your Majesty belong all the jewels on the whole 
earth, so do me the favour of accepting or rejecting her.” 

When the king heard this report from the merchant, he sent off, with 
due politeness, his own Brahmans, to ^e whether she had auspicious marks 
or not. The Brahmans went and saw that matchless beauty of the three 
worlds, and were at once troubled and amazed, but when they had recovered 
their self-control, they reflected ; If the king gets hold of this maiden 
the kingdom is ruined, for his mind will be thrown off its balance by her, 
and he will not regard his kingdom, so we must not tell the king that she- 
possesses auspicious marks.” When they had deliberated to this effect, f 
they went to the king, and said falsely to him, “She has inauspicious 
marks.” Accordingly the king declined to take that merchant’s daughter 
as his wife. 

Then, by the king’s orders, the merchant, the father of the maiden 
Unmadini, gave her in marriiige to the commander of the king’s forces, 
named Baladhara. And she lived happily with her husband in his house, 
but she thought that she had been dishonoured by the king’s abandoning 
her on account of her supposed inauspicious marks. 

And as time went on, the lion of spring came to that place, slaying 
the elephant of winter, that, with flowering jasmine-creepers for tusks, had 
ravaged the thick-clustering lotuses. And it sported in the wood, with 
luxuriant clusters of flowers for mane, and with mango-buds for claws. At 
that season king Yaiodhana, mounted on an elephant, wont out to see the 

* The Sanskiit College MS. gives mdudya^ for maurkhyaii^. 

t The Sanskrit GoUege MS. gives mmktJm for mautrat^* 
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high festival of spring in that city of his. And then a warning drum was 
beaten, to give notice to all matrons to retire, as it was apprehended that 
the sight of his beauty might prove their ruin. 

When Unmadini heard that drum, she shewed herself to the king on 
the roof of her palace, to revenge the insult he had offered her by refusing 
her. And when the king saw her, looking like a flame shooting up from 
the fire of love, when fanned by spring and the winds from the Malaya 
mountain, he was sorely troubled. And gazing on her beauty, that pierced 
deep into his heart, like a victorious dart of Cupid, he immediately swooned. 
His servants managed to bring him round, and when he had entered his 
palace, he found out from them, by questioning them, that this was the 
very beauty who had been formerly offered to him, and whom ho had re- 
jected. Then the king banished from his realm those who reported that 
she had inauspicious marks, and thought on her with longing, night after 
night, saying to himself, “ Ah ! how dull of soul and shameless is the moon, 
that he continues to rise, while her spotless face is there, a feast to the eyes 
of the world !” Thinking thus in his heart, the king, being slowly wasted by 
the smouldering fires of love, pined away day by day. But through shame he 
concealed the cause of his grief, and with difficulty was he induced to tell it 
to his confidential servants, who were led by external signs to question him. 
Then they said ; “ Why fret yourself ? Why do you not take her to your- 
self, as she is at your command ?’* But the righteous sovereign would not 
consent to follow their advice. 

Then Baladhara, the commander-in-chief, heard the tidings, and being 
truly devoted to him, he came and flung himself at the feet of his sovereign, 
and made the following petition to him, ** King, you should look upon this 
female slave as your slave-girl, not as the wife of another ; and 1 bestow 
her freely upon you, so deign to accept my wife. Or I will abandon her 
in the temple here, then, king, there will be no sin in your taking her to your- 
self, as there might bo, if she were a matron,” When the commander-in- 
chief persistently entreated the king to this effect, tlie king answered him 
with inward wrath, “ How could I, being a king, do such an unrighteous 
deed ? If I desert the path of right, who will remain loyal to his duty ? 
And how can you, though devoted to me, urge me to commit a crime, 
which will bring momentary pleasure,* but cause great misery in the next 
world? And if you desert your lawful wife, I shall not allow your crime 
to go unpunished, for who in my position could tolerate such an outrage 
on morality ? So death is for me the best course.” With these words the 
king vetoed the proposal of the commander-in-chief, for men of noble 
character lose their lives sooner than abandon tbe path of virtue. And in 
* Du^k/idva/t4!f the reading of Biockhaus's edition, is obviously a misprint for 
iukhdwhe, which 1 find in iho Sanskrit College MS. 
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the same way the resolute-minded monarch rejected the petition of his 
citizens, and of the countr} -people, who assembled, and entreated him to 
the same effect. 

Accordingly, the king’s body was gradualh'^ consumed by the fire of 
the grievous fever of love, and only his name and fame' remained.* But 
the commander-in-chief could not bear the thought that the king’s death 
had been brought about in this way, so he entered the fire ; for the actions 
of devoted followers are inexplicable.f 

When the Yetala, sitting on the shoulder of king Trivikramasena, had 
told this wonderful tale, he again said to him, “ So tell me, king, which of 
these two was superior in loyalty, the general or the king ; and remember, 
the previous condition still holds.” When the Yetdla said this^ the king 
broke silence, and answered him, Of these two the king was superior in 
loyalty.” When the Yetdla heard thisj he said to him reproachfully, “ Tell 
me, king, how can you make out that the general was not' his superior p 
For, though he knew the charm of his wife’s society by long familiarity, he 
offered such a fascinating woman to the king out of love for him ; and 
when the king was dead, he burnt himself ; but the king refused the offer 
of his wife without knowing anything about her.” 

When the Yetala said this to the king, the latter laughed, and said. 
Admitting the truth of this, what is there astonishing in the fact, that 
the commander-in-chief, a man of good family, acted thus for his master’s 
sake, out of regard for him ? For servants are bound to preserve their 
masters even by the sacrifice of their lives. But kings are inflated with 
arrogance, uncontrollable as elephants, and when bent on enjoyment, they 
snap asunder the chain of the moral law. For their minds are overween- 
ing, and all discernment is washed out of them, when the waters of inau- 
guration are poured over them, and is, as it were, swept away by the flood. 
And the breeze of the waving chowries fans away the atoms of the sense of 
scripture taught them by old men, as it fans away flies and mosquitoes. 
And the royal umbrella keeps off from them the rays of truth, as well as 
the rays of the sun ; and their eyes, smitten by the gale of prosperity, do 
not see the right path. And so even kings, that have conquered the world, 
like Nahusha and others, have had their minds bewildered by Mdra, and 
have been brought into calamity. But this king, though his umbrella was 
paramount in the earth, was not fascinated by Unmadini, fickle as the 
goddess of Fortune ; indeed, sooner than set his foot on the wrong path, he 
renounced life altogether ; therefore him I consider the more self-control- 
led of the two.” 

* May we compare this kiiig to Daphnia^ who rhy a^rw 
Ayvt wugphy iTjpwra, icat 4s r4kot iyus /Aolpat ? 

t pp. the hdiavioar of followen of the emperor Otho. 
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When the Vetala heard this speech of the king’s, he again rapidly quit- 
ted his shoulder by the miglit of his delusive power, and returned to his 
own placo ; and the king followed him swiftly, as before, to recover him 
for how can great men leave off in the middle of an enterprise, which they 
have begun, even though it be very difficult P 

Ocstcrloy states that this talo is No. 26, in the Persian Tutin£mah, in Tkon, p. 109. 
The deliberations about carrying off the wifo of the commander-in-chief are, in this 
form of tho story, carried on in tho presence of iho counsollors only ; and the king is 
tho only ono that dies. From the Persian Tutinamah tho story has passed in a very 
similar form into tho Turkish Tutinamah. Compare Malespmi, 1, No. 102, (Ocstcrlcy's 
Baital Pachisi, pp. 207> 208.) The story, as told by Sivadasa, will be found in 
Bezzenbergor's Beitnigo zur Kiindo dor Indo-germanischen Sprachen, Vol. IV, p. 360, 
Dr. Zacharise, tho author of the paper, gives a reference to the ^lajataiangini, IV, 17- 
37, which Professor Biihlcr pointed out to him. Ho tells us that the story is the 14th 
in Jambhaladatta’s recension. Tho story is also found in the parables of Buddhagho- 
sha ; in a form based upon tho Ummadantijataka. Dr. Zacharim gives the Pali text of 
this Jataka in an Appendix, and tho corresponding Sanskrit version of the talo from 
the Jutukamala of Aryasura. He also refers his readers to Upham’s ^lahiivanso, pp. 
212-213 ; Beal, Texts- from tho Buddhist canon, commonly known as Dbammapada, 
Section XX III, Advantageous Servico ; Bigandct, Tho life or legend of Gaudama, 
tho Buddha of tho Burincso, pp. 220-221 ; and Mary Summer, Histoiro du Bouddha 
S^ya-Mouni, (Paris, 1874,) p. 145. 

In tho Pali version tho Brdhmans aro so bewildered at the sight of tho girl that 
they cannot eat, but put their rice on their heads &c. instead of putting it in their 
mouths ; so she has them drivoh out by her servants. Out of revenge they tell the 
king that she is a kdlakan^i, which according to Childers means ** a hag.’* In tho 
Jatakamala they aro too much bewildered to stand, much less to cat ; but tho report 
which they make is much tho same as in our text, and made from the same motives. 


CHAPTER XCir. 
(Vetala 18.) 


Then in that cemetery, full of the flames of funeral pyres, as of 
demons, flesh-devouring, with lolling tongues of Are, the undaunted king 
Trivikramasena went back that same night to the adcA;a-tree. 

And there he unexpectedly saw many corpses of similar appearance 
hanging upon tbc tree, and they all seemed to be possessed by Vetalas. 
king said to himself, ** All ! what is the meaning of this P Is this dclu- 
lula doing this now in order to waste my time P For I do not know 
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which of these many corpses here I ought to take. If this night shall pass 
away without my accomplishing my object, 1 will enter the fire, I will not 
put up with disgrace.” But the Yetala discovered the king’s intention, and 
pleased with his courage, he withdrew that delusion. Then the king beheld 
only one Yetala on the tree in the corpse of a man, and he took it down, and 
put it on his shoulder, and once more started off with it. And as he 
trudged along, the Yetdla again said to him, “ King, your fortitude is won- 
derful: so listen to this my tale.” 

Story of the Brahman* e 8on who failed There is a city called TJjjayini, 

to acquire the magic power, inferior only to Bhogavati and Ama- 

rdvati, which Siva, who was won by the toilsome asceticism of Gauri, 
being in. love with the matchless pre-eminence of its excellence, himself 
selected as his habitation. It is full of various enjoyments, to be attained 
only by distinguished well-doing ; in that city stiffness and hardness is 
seen only in the bosoms of the ladies, curvature only in their eye-brows,* 
and fickleness only in their rolling eyes ; darkness only in the nights ; 
crookedness only in the ambiguous phrases of poets ; madness only in 
elephants ; and coldness only in pearls, sandal- wood juice, and the moon. 

In that city there was a learned Brahman, named Dcvasvamin, who . 
had offered many sacrifices, and possessed great wealth, and who was Highly 
honoured by the king, whose name was Chandraprabha. In time there was 
born to that Brahman a son, named Chandrasvdmin, and he, though he had 
studied the sciences, was, when he grow up, exclusively devoted to the 
vice of gambling.f Now once on a time that Brahman’s son, Chandra- 
svdmin, entered a great gambling-hall to gamble. Calamities seemed to be 
continually watching that hall with tumbling dice for rolling eyes, like the 
black antelope in colour, and saying to themselves, Whom shall we seize 
on here?” And the hall, full of the noise of the altercations of gamblers, 
seemed to utter this cry, ** Who is there whose wealth I could not take 
away ? I could impoverish even Kuvera the lord of Alaka.” Then he 
entered the hall, and playing dice with gamblers, he lost his clothes and all» 
and then he lost borrowed money in addition. And when he was called upon 
to pay that impossible sum, he could not do it, so the keeper of the gambling- 
hall seized him and beat him with sticks.^ And that Brahman’s son, when 
beaten with sticks all over his body, made himself motionless as a stone, 
and to all appearance dead, and remained in that state. 

* Bhanga also means defeat. 

t This vice was prevalent even in the Ycdic ago. See Zimmer, Alt-Indisches 
Lohen, pp. 283-287 ; Mnir*s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. Y, pp. 425-430. It is well-known 
that the plot of the Mah&bh&rata principally tiiins on this vice. 

t Compare the conduct of Mathnra in the Ali-ichchhakatika. For the penniless 
state of the gambler, see p. 105, and Goal, Marchen dor Magyaren, p. 3. 
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When he had remained there in that condition for two or three days, 
the proprietor of the gambling establishment got angry, and said, in the 
gambling-hall, to the gamblers, who frequented it ; ** This fellow has begun 
to try on the petrifaction dodge, so take the spiritless wretch and throw 
him into some blind well ; but I will give you the money.” 

When the proprietor said this to the gamblers, they took up Chandra- 
SY&min, and carried him to a distant wood to look for a well. There an old 
gambler said to the others, ” This fellow is all but dead ; so what is 
the good of throwing him into a well now ? So let us leave him here, and 
say that we left him in a well.” All approved his speech, and agreed to do 
as he recommended. 

Then the gamblers left Chandrasvdmin there and went their ways, 
and he rose up and entered an empty temple of S iva that stood near. There 
he recovered his strength a little, and reflected in his grief, ” Alas ! being over- 
confiding, I have been robbed by these gamblers by downright cheating, so, 
where can I go in this condition, naked, cudgelled, and begrimed with dust P 
What would my father, my relations, or my friends say of me, if they 
saw me P So I will remain here for the present, and at night 1 will go out, 
and see how 1 can make shift to get food, to satisfy my hunger.” While 
he was going through these reflections in hunger and nakedness, the sun 
abated his heat, and abandoned his garment the sky, and went to the 
mountain of setting. 

Thereupon there came there a Pdiupata ascetic with his body smeared 
with ashes, with matted hair and a trident, looking like a second Sdva. 
When he saw Chandrasvamin, he said to him, ” Who are you ? Thereupon 
Chandrasv&min told him his story, and bowed before him, and tlie hermit 
when he heard it, said to him ; ” You have arrived at my hermitage, as an un- 
expected guest, exhausted with hunger ; so rise up, bathe, and take a por- 
tion of the food 1 have obtained by begging.” When the hermit said this 
to Ohandrasvdmin, be answered, ” Beverend sir, I am a Brdhman ; how can 
I eat a part of your alms ?” 

When the hospitable hermit who possessed magic powers, heard that, he 
entered his hut, and called to mind the science which produces whatever one 
desires, and the science appeared to him when he called it to mind, and said, 

“ What shall I do for you ?” And he gave it this order ; ” Provide entertain- 
ment for this guest.” The science answered ” 1 will ;” and then Ohandra- 
svdmin beheld a golden city rise up, with a garden attached to it, and full of 
female attendants. And those females came out of that city, and approached 
the astonished ChandrasvAmin, and said to him ; ” Rise up, good sir ; come, 
eak and forget your fatigue-” Then they took him inside, and made him 
bjfthe, and anointed him; and they put splendid garments on him, and 

him to another magnificent dwelling ; and there the young man be- 
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held a young woman who seemed their chief, who was beautiful in all 
her limbs, and appeared to have been made by the Creator out of cunosity 
to see what he could do. She rose up, eager to welcome him, and made 
him sit beside her on her throne, and he partook with her of heavenly food, 
and ate with much delight betel-nut, flavoured with five fruits. 

And next morning ho woke up, and saw only that temple of S'iva 
there, and neither that city, nor that heavenly lady nor her attendants. 
Then the hermit came out of the hut smiling, and asked him how he had 
enjoyed himself in the night, and the discreet Chandrasvamin, in his de- 
spondency, said to the hermit, “ By your favour, reverend sir, I spent the 
night happily enough ; but now, without that heiivenly lady, my life will 
depart.” When the hermit heard that, being kind-hearted, he laughed and 
said to him, ** Remain here, you shall have exactly the same experiences 
this night also.” When the hermit said this, Chandrasvamin consented to 
stay, and by the favour of the hermit, he was provided by the same means 
with the same enjoyments every night. 

And at last ho understood that this was «all produced by magic science, 
so, one day, impelled by destiny, he coaxed that mighty hermit and said to 
him, “ If, reverend sir, you really take pity on me, who have fled to you for 
protection, bestow on me that science, whose power is so great.” When ho 
urged this request persistently, the hermit said to him, ** You cannot attain 
this science ; for it is attained under the water, and while the aspirant is 
muttering spells under the water, the science creates delusions to bewilder 
him, so that he does not attain success. For there he sees himself born 
again, and a boy, and then a youth, and then a young man, and married, 
and then ho supposes that he has a son. And he is falsely deluded, suppos- 
ing that one person is his friend and another his enemy, and lie does not re- 
member this birth, nor that he is engaged in a magic rite for acquiring 
science. But whoever, when he seems to have reached twentyfouv years, is 
recalled to consciousness by the science of bis instructor, and being firm of 
soul, remembers bis 1*681 life, and knows that all he supposes himself to expo 
rienco is the effect of illusion, and though he is under the influence of it, en- 
ters the fire, attains the science, and rising from the water, sees the real truth. 
But if the science is not attained by the pupil on whom it is bo.stowed, it is lost 
to the teacher also, on account of its having been communicated to an unfit 
person. You can attain all the results you desire by my possession of the 
science ; why do you shew this persistence ? Take care that my power is 
not lost, and that so your enjoyment is not lost also.” 

Though the hermit said this, Chaiidrasvamin persisted in saying to 
him, I shall be able to do all that is required* ; do not be anxious about 
that.” Then the hermit consented to give him the science. What will 
* 1 road iakthydmi with the Sanikfit College MS. 
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not good men do for the sake of those that implore their aid P Then the 
PiUupata ascetic went to the hank of the river, and said to him, ** My son, 
when, in repeating this charm, you behold that illusion, 1 will recall you to 
consciousness by my magic power, and you must enter the fire which you 
will see in your illusion. For I shall remain here all the time on the bunk 
of the river to help you. When that prince of ascetics had said this, being 
himself pure, he duly communicated that charm to Chandrasvdmin, who was 
purified and bad rinsed his mouth with water. Then Chandrasvamin bowed 
low before his teacher, and plunged boldly into the river, while he remained 
on the bunk. And while he was repeating over that charm in the water* 
be was at once bewildered by its deluding power, and cheated into forget- 
ting the whole of that birth. And he imagined himself to be bo^n in his 
own person in another town, as the son of a certain Brahman, and he slowly 
grew up. And in his fancy he was invested with the Brahmanical thread, 
and studied the prescribed sciences, and married a wife, and was absorbed 
in the joys and sorrows of married life, and in course of time had a son 
born to him, and he remained in that town engaged in various pursuits, 
enslaved by love for his son, devoted to his wife, with his parents and 
relations. 

While he was thus living through in his fancy a life other than his real 
one, the hermit his teacher employed the charm, whose office it was to 
rouse him at the proper season. He was suddenly awakened from his 
reverie by the etnploynlent of that charm, and recollected himself and that 
hermit, and became aware that all that he was apparently going through 
was magic illusion, and he became eager to enter the fire, in order to gain 
the fruit, which was to be attained by the charm ; but he was surrounded by 
his elders, friends, superiors and relations, who all tried to prevent him. 
Still, though they used all kinds of arguments to dissuade him, being 
desirous of heavenly enjoyment, he went with his relations to the bank of 
the river, on which a pyre was prepared. Tiiere he saw his aged parents 
and his wife ready to die with grief, and his young children crying ; and in 
his bewilderment he said to himself ; ** Alas ! my relations will ail die, if 
1 enter the fire, and 1 do not know if that promise of my teacher’s is true 
or not. So shall I enter the fire ? Or shall I not enter it ? After all, how 
can that promise of my teacher’s be false, as it is so precisely in accordance 
with all that has taken place ? So, I will gladly enter the fire.” When 
the Brahman Chandrasvamin had gone through these reflections, he entered 
the fire. 

And to his astonishment the fire felt as cool to him as snow. Then 
he rose up from the water of the river, the delusion having come to an end, 
and went to the bank. There he saw his teacher on the bank, and he pros- 
trated himself at bis feet, and when his teacher questioned him, he told 



him all bis experiences, ending with the cool feel of the fire. Then his 
teacher said to him, " My son, I am afraid you have made some mistake in 
this incantation, otherwise how can the fire have become cool to you ? 
This phenomenon in the process of acquiring this science is unpreceden- 
ted.” When Chandrasvdmin heard tliis remark of his teacher’s, he an- 
swered, “ Beverend sir, 1 am sure that I made no mistake.” 

Then the teacher, in order to know for certain, called to mind that 
science, and it did not present itself to him or his pupil. So, as both of 
them had lost the science, they left that place despondent. 

When the Vetala had told this story, he once more put a question to 
king Trivikramasena, after mentioning the same condition as before . 

King,* resolve this doubt of mine ; tell me, why was the science lost to 
both of them, though the incantation was performed in the prescribed way ?” 
When the brsive king heard this speech of the Vetala^s, he gave him this 
answer ; ‘‘ 1 know, lord of magic, you are bent on wasting my time here, still 
I will answer. A man cannot obtain success even by performing correctly 
a difficult ceremony, unless his mind is firm, and abides in spotless courage, 
unhesitating and pure from wavering. But in that business the mind of 
that spiritless young Brahman wavered, even when roused by his teacher,* 
so his charm did not attain success, and his teacher lost his mastery over 
the charm, because he had bestowed it on an undeserving aspirant.” 

When the king had said this, the mighty Yetala again left his shoulder 
and went back invisible to bis own place, and the king went back to fetch 
him as before. 


Note. 

Tho above story closely resembles one quoted from tho Turkish Tales in the 94th 
number of tho Spectator. 

A sultan of Ki^ypt was directed by a great doctor in the law, who had the gift of 
working mirticloH, to place himself in u huge tub of water, which he accordingly did ; and 
as he stood by the tub uniidst a circle of his great men, the holy man bid him plunge his 
head into tho water and draw it up again. The king accoi'dingly thrust his head into 
tho water, and at the same time found himself at the foot of a mountain on the sea- 
shoi'O. The king iuimediatcly began to rage against his doctor for this piece of 
ti'eachcry and witchcraft ; but at length, knowing it was in vain to ht jacry* he set 
himself to think on proper methods for getting a livelihood in this strange country. 
Accordingly he applied himself to some people, whom he saw at work in a neighbouring 
wood : these people conducted him to a town that stood at a little distance from the 
wood, where after some adventures, he married a woman of groat beauty and fortune. 
Uc lived with this woman so long that ho had by her seven sons and seven daughters. He 
was afterwards reduced to great want, and forced to think of plying in the streets as a 
porter for his livelihood. One day, as he was walking alone. by the seaside, being 
with many melancholy reflections upon his former and his present state of life. 

* FtroMhya should, 1 think, be prabudhya. 
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which had raised a fit of devotion in him, he throw off his clothes in the desire to 
wash himself according to the custom of the Muhammadans, before he said his 
prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner raised his head above the water, 
than he found himself standing by the side of the tub, with the great men of his court 
about him, and the holy man at his side. He immediately upbraided his teacher for 
having sent him on such a course of adventures, and betrayed him into so long a state 
of misery and servitude ; but was wonderfully surprised when he heard that the state 
he talked of was only a dream and a delusion ; that he had not stirred from the place 
where he then stood ; and that he had only dipped his head into the water, and taken 
it out again. Oostorloy compares the story of Dovadatta in the 26th Taronga of 
this work* 


CHAPTER XCIIL 


Story of ike Thief *8 Son. 


(Vetdla 19.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went and took the Vctala from the 
ahka~tree^ and putting him on his shoulder, set out with him ; and as 
ho was returning from the tree, the Yetaia once more said to him, Listen, 
king, 1 will tell you a delightful tale.” 

There is a city named Yakro- 
laka, equal to the city of the gods ; 
in it there dwelt a king named Sdryaprabha, equal to Indra. He, like 
Yish^u, rescued this earth, and bore it long time on his arm, gladdening 
all men by his frame ever ready to bear their burdens.* In the realm of 
that king: tears were produced only by contact with smoke, there was no 
talk of death except in the case of the living death of starved lovers, and 
the only fines were the fine gold sticks in the hands of his warders. He 
was rich in all manner of wealth, and he had only one source of grief, namely, 
that, though he had many wives, no son was born to him. 

Now, at this point of the story, there was a merchant, of the name of 
Dhanapdla, in the great city of Tamralipti, the wealthiest of the wealthy. 
And he had born to him one daughter only, and her name was Dhanavati, 
who was shewn by her beauty to be a Yidyadhari fallen by a curse. 
When she grew up to womanhood, the merchant died ; and his relations 
seized his property, as the king did not interfere to protect it. Then the 
wife of that merchant, who was named Hira^yavati, took her own jewels 
and ornaments, which she had carefully concealed, and left her house secretly 
at the beginning of night, with her daughter Dhanavati, and fled, to escape 

* It also meana^ in the case of Yish^u, “ by his incarnation in tho form of a boar.’* 
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from her husband’s relations. And with difficulty did she get outside tlic 
town, leaning upon the hand of her daughter, for without her was tho 
darkness of night, and within her the darkness of grief. And as she went 
along in the thick darkness outside the town, it chanced, so fate would 
have it, that she ran her shoulder against a thief impaled on a stake, whom 
she did not see. He was still alive, and his pain being aggravated by the 
blow he received from her shoulder, he said, Alas 1 who has rubbed salt 
into my wounds The merchant’s wife then and there said to him, ** Who 
are you ?” He answered her, “lam a detected thief impaled here,* and 
though I am impaled, my breath has not yet left my body, wicked man 
that I am. So tell me, lady, who you are and whither you are going in 
this manner.” When the merchant’s wife heard this, she told him her 
story ; *and at that moment the eastern quarter adorned her face with the 
outshining moon, as with a beauty-patch. 

Then, all the horizon being lighted up, the thief saw the merchant’s 
daughter, the maiden Hhanavati, and said to her mother, “ Listen to ono 
request of mine ; 1 will give you a thousand pieces of gold ; come, give me 
this maiden daughter of yours to wife.” She laughed, and said, “ What do 
you want with her ?” Then the thief replied, “ I am now as good as dead, and 
I have no son ; and you know, a sonless nian does not inherit the worlds of 
bliss. But, if you agree to my proposal, whatever son she may give bii*th 
to by my appointment, whoever may bo his father, will be the issue raised 
up to me. This is the reason why I ask for her, but do you accomplish 
that desire of mine.” When the merchant’s widow heard this, she consen- 
ted to it out of avarice. And she brought water from somewhere or other, 
and poured it on the hand of that thief, and said, “ 1 give you this my 
maiden daughter in marriage.” 

He then gave to her daughter the command aforesaid, and then said 
to the merchant’s widow, “ Go and dig at the foot of this banyan- tree, and 
take the gold you dnd there ; and when 1 am dead, have my body burnt 
with the usual ceremonies, and throw my bones into some sacred water, 
and go with your daughter to the city of Yakrolaka. There tho people are 
made happy by good government under king Suryaprabha, and you will be 
able to live as you like, free from anxiety, as you will not be persecuted.” 
When the thief had said this, being thirsty, ho drank some water which 
she brought ; and his life came to an end, sj}cut with the to thne of 
impalement. 

Then the merchant’s widow went and took the gold from tho foot of 
the banyan-tree, and went secretly with her daughter to the house of a friend 
of her husband’s ; and while she was there, she managed to get that thief’s 
body duly burnt, and had his bones thrown into a sacred water, and all tho 
* There is a probably a pun in i 
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other rites performed. And the next day she took that concealed wealth, 
and went off with her daughter, and travelling along reached in course of 
time that city Vakrolaka. There she bought a house from a great 
merchant named Vasudatta, and lived in it with her daughter Dhanavati. 

Now at that time there lived in that city a teacher of the name of 
Yishnusvamin. And he hafl a pupil, a. very handsome Brahman of the 
name of Manahsvamin. And he, though he was of high birth and well- 
educated, was &o enslaved by the passions of youth that he feU in love with 
a hetcera of the name of Hansavali. But she demanded \ fee of five 
hundred gold dinars^ and he did not possess this sum, so he was in a state 
of perj^etual despondency. 

And one day that merchant’s daughter Dhanavati saw him fyom the 
top of her palace, such as 1 have described, with attenuated but handsome 
frame. Her heart was captivated by his beauty ; so slie called to mind the 
injunction of that tliief her husband, and artfully said to her mother, who 
was near her ; “ Mother, behold the beauty and youth of this young Brah- 
man, how charming they are, raining nectar into the ejes of the whole 
world.” When that merchant’s widow heard this, she saw that her daugh- 
ter was in love with the young Brahman, and she thought thus in her 
mind ; “ My daughter is bound by the orders of her husband to choose 
some man, in order to raise up issue to her husband, so why should she not 
invite this one ?” When she had gone through these reflections, she 
entrusted her wish to a co^iideutial maid, and sent her to bring the Brah- 
man for her daughter. 

The maid went and took that Brahman aside, and communicated her 
mistress’s wish to him, and that young and dissolute Brahman said to her ; 

“ If they will give me live hundred gold dinars for Hansavali, I will go 
there for one night.” When he said this to the maid, she went and coiti- 
municated it to the merchant’s widow, and she sent the money to him by 
her hand. When Manahsvamin had received the money, he went with the 
maid to the private apartments of the widow’s daughter, Dhanavati, who 
had been made over to him. Then he saw that expectant fair one, the 
ornament of the earth, as the partridge beholds the moonlight, and rejoiced ; 
and after passing the night there, ho went away secretly next morning. 

And Dhamivati, the merchant’s daughter, became pregnant by him, 
and in due time she brought forth a son, whose auspicious marks fore- 
shadowed his lofty destiny. She and her mother were much pleased at the 
birth of a son ; and then S'iva manifested himself to them in a dream by 
night, and said to them ; “ Take this boy, as he lies in his cradle, and leave 
him, with a thousand gold pieces, early in the morning, at the door of king 
Suryaprabha. In this way all will turn out well.” The merchant’s widow 
and the merchant’s daughter, having received this command from S iva, woke 
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up, and told one another their dream. And relying upon the god, they 
took the boy and the gold, and laid them together at the gate of king 
Stiryaprabha’s palace.* 

In the meanwhile S'iva thus commanded in a dream king Sdryaprabha, 
who was tormented with anxiety to obtain a son ; “ Rise up, king, some- 
body has placed at the gtite of your palace a handsome child and some gold, 
take him as he lies in his cradle.*’ When S'iva had said this to the king, 
he woke up in the morning, and at that moment the warders came in and 
told him the same, and so he went out himself, and seeing at the gate of 
the palace that boy with a heap of gold, and observing that he was of 
auspicious appearance, having his hand.s and feet marked with the line, the 
umbrella, the banner and other marks, he said, S^iva has given mo a suit- 
able child,” and ho himself took him up in his arms, and went into the 
palace with him. And he made a feast, and gave away an incalculable 
amount of wealth, so that only the word poor” was -without its proper 
wealth of signiGcation. And king Suryaprabha spent twelve days in 
music, and dancing, and other amusements, and then he gave that son the 
name of Ohandraprabha. 

And gradually prince Ohandraprabha increased in stature as well as in 
excellent character, delighting Ins dependants by both. And in course of 
time he grew up, and became capable of bearing the weight of the earth, 
winning over the subjects by his courage, his generosity, his learning, and 
other accomplishments. And his father, king Suryaprabha, seeing that he 
possessed these qualities, appointed him his successor in the kingdom, and 
being an old man, and having accomplished all his ends in life, he went to 
Varanasi. And while that son of his, distinguislied for policy, was ruling 
the earth, he abandoned his body at Varanasi, in the iK'rformance of severe 
asceticism. 

And that pious king Ohandraprabha, hearing of the death of his 
father, lamented for him, and performed the usual ceremonies, and then 
said to his ministers, “ How can I ever pay my debt to my father ? How- 
ever 1 will make one recompense to him with my own hand. 1 will tako 
bis bones and duly fling them into the Ganges, and 1 will go to Gaya, and 
offer an obsequial cake to all the ancestors, and I will diligently perform a 
pilgrimage to all sacred waters, as far as the eastern sea.” When the king 
said this, his ministers said to him, “ Your majesty, kings ought never to 

* So in tho logend of Pope Gregory tho child is exposed with a sum of gold at its 
head, and a sum of silver at its feet. (English Gesto, edited by llerrtagc, No. LXI.) 
Tho story will also be found in Simrock’s Deutsebo Volkshiieher, Vol. XI ; hero wo 
have the gold and silver, as in tho Gesta. See also No. So in Gonzeiibaeh's Sicili- 
anische Miirchcn with Dr. Kohler's notes. Cp. V. and VI in Prym and Socin’s 
Syrische Morchen for stories of exposed children who attain wealth and power. 
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do these things, for sovereignty has many weak points, and cannot subsist a 
moment without being upheld. So you must pay this debt to your father 
by the instrumentality of another. What visiting of holy waters, other 
than the doing of your duty, is incumbent upon you ? Kings, who aro 
ever carefully guarded, have nothing to do with pilgrimage, which is ex- 
posed to many dangers,” When king Chandraprabha heard this speech 
of his ministers’, he answered them, “ Away with doubts and hesitations ! 
I must certainly go for my father’s sake ; and I must visit the sacred 
waters, while 1 am young and strong enough. Who knows what will 
take place hereafter, for the body perishes in a moment ? And you must 
guard my kingdom until my return.” When the ministers hoard this 
resolve of the king’s, they remained silent. So the king got ready all the 
requisites for the journey. Then, on an auspicious day, the king bathed, 
made offerings to the lire, gave complimentary presents to Brahmans, and 
ascended a chsiriot to which the horses were yoked, subdued in spirit and 
wearing the dress of an ascetic,* and started on his pilgrimage. With diffi- 
cnlty did he induce the feudal chiefs, the liajputs, the citizens, and the country 
people, who followed him as far as the frontier, to return, much against 
their will ; and so, throwing the burden of' his realm upon his ministers, 
king Chandraprabha set out in the company of his private chaplain, attend* 
ed by Brahmans in chariots. He was diverted by beholding various garbs, 
and hearing various languages, and by the other distractions of travel, and 
so seeing on his way all kinds of countries, in course of time he reached 
the Ganges. And he gazed upon that river, which seemed with the ridges of 
its waves to be making a ladder for mortals to ascend into heaven by ; and 
which might be said to imitate Ambika, since it sprang from the mountair 
Hiinavat, and playfully pulled in its course the hair of S'iva, and Wiis 
worshipped by the divine Rishis and the Ganas. So ho descended from his 
chariot, and bathed in that river, and threw into it in accordance with pious 
custom the bones of king Sdryaprabha. 

And after be bad given gifts and performed tho hddilha^ he ascended 
the chariot, and sot out, and in course of time reached Prayagaf celebrated 
by risJrisy where the meeting streams of tho Ganges and Yamuna gleam for 
the welfare of men, like the line of llame and the line of smoke of the sacri- 
ficial butter blending together. There king Chandraprabha fasted, and 
performed with various pious actions, such as bathing, distribution of 
wciilth, and so on, tho solemn ceremony of the iniddha^ and then he went 
on to Varanasi, which seemed by the silken banners of its temples, tossed 

* I read with the Sanskrit College lilS. prmjntah for praydlafy. The latter reading 
however gives n fair sense. In si. G7 1 road tUh^hatif, 

t Tho modem Allahabad* 
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up and down by gusts of wind, to cry out from afar, Come and attain 
salvation.” 

In that city he fasted for three days, and then worshipped S^iva with 
various meat-offerings, as became his own rank, and then set out for Gayd. 
As he travelled through the woods, the trees, which were bent down by the 
weight of their fruit, and in which the birds were sweetly singing, seemed 
at every step to be bowing before him and praising him at the same time ; 
and the winds, throwing about the woodland flowers, seemed to honour 
him with posies. And so he crossed the forest districts and reached the 
sacred hill of Gayd.* And there ho duly performed a Srdddha, in which he 
bestowed many gifts on firdhmans, and then he entered the Holy Wood. 
And While he was offering the sacrificial cake to his father in the well of 
Gayd, there rose out of it three human hands to take the cake. When the 
king saw this, he was bewildered, and said to his own Brdhmans ; ” What 
does this mean P Into which hand am I to put the cake ?” They said to 
him, “ King, this hand in which an iron spike is seen, is certainly the hand 
of a thief ; and this second hand, which holds a colander,t is the hand of a 
Brdhman ; and this third hand, which has the ring and the auspicious marks, 
is the hand of a king. So we do not know into which hand the sacrificial 

♦ liiterally “head ofGkyl.” When Gaydtfura was engaged in devotion on tho 
hill Kol&hal about 30 miles from Gayd, Brahmi and the other gods came to him, and 
asked him what object ho had in view. He said his wish was that his body might be- 
come the holiest thing in tho world, so that all, who touched it, might at once obtain 
salvation. The request was granted. But Tama complained to Brahmd, that no ono 
now came to hell, so that his position had become a sinecure. Thereupon Brahmd, 
after taking counsel with the other gods, wont to Gaydsura, and asked him to give his 
body for a place on which to perform a sacrifice. He consented. Then Brahmd per- 
formed his saoriflco on the body of Gaydsura, placed several gods on it, and made it 
immovable. His body now lies with its head towards the north and its feet towards 
the south. It is therefore called Gaydkshetra. The area of Gaydkshetra is ten square 
miles. The interior part of Gaydkshetra, about two square miles in extent, is called 
Gaydtirab or the head of Gayd. A more usual form appears to be Gaya^irab the head 
of the Asura Gaya. It is a little south-west of Bishpu Fad. The pilgrims offer 
there. The principal part of GkiydSirab is called Gaydmukha. S^rdddhas are performed 
there. Dharmdranya which I have translated ** Holy wood” is a place in the east of 
Bodh Gayd, where Dharmar^'a performed a sacrifice. Gaydkfipa or the well of 
Gayd is in the south-west of Gayddirab. Here pif^4^8 are offered to ancestors who 
have been great sinners. The above note is summarized from some remarks by Babu 
Sheo Narain Trivedi, Deputy Inspector of Schools, made for my information, at the 
request of W, Kemble, Esq. C. 8., Magistrate of Gayd. Pandit Maheda Chandra 
Nydyaratna has pointed out to me, that there is an account of the glories of Gayd in 
the Ydyu Purd^a, and another in the Padma Pdra^a. [These agree pretty nearly 
with that given above.] See also Barth's ReHgions of India, p. 278, note 2. 

t Used for filtering the soma-juice, see Bbhtlingk and Both, s. v. 

48 
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oake is to be put, or wbat all this means.” When the Brahmans said this 
to the king, be was unable to arrive at any certain decision. 

When the Vetala, on the shoulder of the king, had told this wonderful 
tale, he said to king Trivikramasena, Now into whose hand should the 
cake have been put P Let your Highness tell me that ; and remember the 
previous condition is still binding on you.” 

Wh^n. king Trivikramasena, who was well versed in law, heard this 
from the Yetala, he broke silence, and answered him ; ** The sacrificial cake 
should have been placed in the hand of the thief, for king Chandraprabha 
was his son, raised up to him by his appointment, and he was not the son 
of either of the other two. For though the Brahman begot him, he cannot 
be considered his father, as he sold himself for money for that one night. 
However he might have been considered the son of king Suryaprabha, be- 
cause he had the sacraments performed for him, and brought him up, if 
tlie king had not received his wealth for the purpose. For the gold, 
wliich was placed at the head of the child in the cradle, was the price paid 
to king Suryaprabha for bringing him up, and other services. Accordingly 
king Chandraprabha was the son, begotten by another man, of that thief, 
who received his mother with the pouring of water over the hands, who 
gave tlie order for his being begotten, and to whom all that wealth be- 
longed ; and he ought to have placed the sacrificial cake in the thief’s hand ; 
this is my opinion.” 

When the king said this„ the Vetala left his shoulder, and went to liis 
own place, and king Trivikramasena again went after him to bring him 
back. 

Note, 

It appears from tho analysis which Ocstcrley gives of tho Sanskrit original by 
^ S^vadasa, that tho Hindi version resembles more nearly tho version in the text. In tho 
Sanskrit original there is no touching of tho thief ; Dhanavati of her own accord 
enters into a conversation with him. Tho advice to expose tho child at the king’s door 
is given by the grandmother, after hearing tho daughter’s dream. Tho king does not 
fetch tho boy himsolf, but has him brought. 


CHAPTER XCIV. 
(Vetdla 20.) 


Then king Trivikramasena went and took down that Vetdla from tho 
and putting him on his shoulder, started off with him again. 
And when he bad set out in silence, the Vetdla spake to him from his 
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shoulder ; “ King, what is the meaning of this persistency of yours ? Go, 
enjoy the good of the night; it is not fitting that you should carry me to 
that wicked mendicant. However, if you are obstinately bent on it, so be 
it ; but listen to this one story.’* 

Stwy of the Brdhman hoy, who offered ^h®'® ®®l*®'i Chitra- 

himself up to save the life of the king. kuta,* rightly so named, where the 

established divisions of the castes never step across- the strict line of 
demarcation. In it there lived a king, named Ghandravaloka, the crest- 
jewel of kings, who rained showers of nectar into the eyes of those devoted 
to him. Wise men praised him as the binding-post of the elephant of 
valour, the fountain-head of generosity, and the pleasure-pavilion of beauty. 
There was one supreme sorrow in the heart of that young prince, that, 
though "ha enjoyed all kinds of prosperity, he could not obtain a suitablo 
wife. 

Now, one day, the king, accompanied by mounted attendants, went 
out to a great forest to hunt, in order to dispel that sorrow. There he 
cleft with continual shafts the herds of wild svvine, as the sun, shining 
in the dun sky,f disperses the darkness with his rays. Surpassing Arjiiiia 
in strength, he made the lions, impetuous in fight, and terrible witli their 
yellow manes, repose upon beds of arrows. Like Indra in might, ho 
stripped of their wings | the mountain-like S'arabhas, and laid them low 
with the blows of his darts hard as the thunder*bolt. In the ardour of tho 
chase he felt a longing to penetrate into the centre of the wood alone, so ho 
urged on his horse with a smart blow of his heel. The horse, being exceed- 
ingly excited by that blow of his heel, and by a stroke of the whip, cared 
neither for rough nor smooth, but darting on with a speed exceeding that 
of the wind, in a moment traversed ten yojanas^ and carried the king, llio 
functions of whose senses were quite paralysed, to another forest. 

There the horse stopped, and tho king, having lost his bearings, roam- 
ed about wearied, until he saw near him a broad lake, which seemed to 
make signs to him to approach with its lotuses, that, bent down towards 
him and then raised again by the wind, seemed like beckoning hands.§ So 
ho went up to it, and relieved his horse by taking off its saddle and letting 
it roll, and bathed and watered it, and then tied it up in the shade of a 
tree, and gave it a heap of grass. Then he bathed himself, and drunk water ^ 


• t. wonderful peak. 

t Hero thoro is probably a pun. Tho phraso may moan that tho king delighted 
in tho dark-groy skins of tho pigs. 

t This alludoS to Indra’s clipping with his* bolts the wing^ of tho mountains. 
The Kiiabha is a fabulous eight-logged animal. 
i Tho natives of India beckon in this way. 
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and so dispelled his fatigue, and then he let his eye wander hither and 
thither in the delightful environs of the lake. And in one part he saw, at 
the foot of an aibJhi-tree, a wonderfully beautiful hermit’s daughter, 
accompanied by her friend. She wore garlands of flowers, and a dress of 
bark, which became her well. And she looked exceedingly charming on 
account of the elegant way in which her hair was plaited together after the 
hermit fashion. And the king, who had now fallen within the range of 
the arrows of love, said to himself ; Who can this be ? Can it be S&vitrl 
come to bathe in the lake P Or can it be Gauri, who has slipped away from 
the arms of S'iva, and again betaken herself to asceticism ? Or can it be 
the beauty of the moon that has taken upon herself a vow, as the moon has 
set, now that it is day ? So I had better approach her quietly and flpd out.” 
Having thus reflected, the king approached that maiden. 

But when she saw him coming, her eyes were bewildered by his beauty, 
and her hand relaxed its grasp on the garland of flowers, which she had 
before begun to weave, and she said to herself ; ” Who is this that has 
found his way into such a wood as this ? Is he a Siddha or a Yidy&dhara ? 
In truth bis beautjr might satisfy the eyes of the whole world.” When 
these thoughts had passed through her mind, she rose up, and modestly 
looking askance at him she proceeded to go away, though her legs seemed 
to want all power of movement. 

Then the polite and dexterous monarch approached her and said, ** Fair 
one, 1 do not ask you to welcome and entertain a person seen for the first 
time, who has come from a distance, and desires no fruit other than that 
of beholding you ; but how is your running away from him to be reconcil- 
ed with the obligations of hermit life P” When the king said this, the lady’s 
attendant, who was equally dexterous, sat down there, and entertained the 
king. 

Then the eager king said to her with an affectionate manner, “ Worthy 
lady, what auspicious family is adorned by this friend of yours P What are 
the ear-nectar-distilling syllables of her name P And why does she torture 
in this wilderness, with the discipline appropriate to ascetics, her body, 
which is soft as a flower P” When her friend heard this speech of the 
king’s, she answered ; ” This is the midden daughter of the great hermit 
Kanva, born to him by Menakd ; sbe has been brought up in the hermit- 
age, and her name is Indivaraprabhd. She has come here to bathe in this 
lake by permission of her father, and her father’s hermitage is at no great 
distance from this place.” 

When she said this to the king, he was delighted, and he mounted his 
horse, and set out for the hermitage of the hermit Kanva, with the inten- 
tion of asking him for that daughter of his. He left his horse outside the 
hermitagOi and then he entered with modest humility its enclosure, which was 
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full of hermits with matted hair, and coats of hark, thus rcscinhling in 
appearance its trees. And in the middle of it he saw the hermit Kanva 
surrounded with hermits, delighting the eye with his brightness, like the 
moon surrounded with planets. So he went up to him, aiid worshipped him, 
embracing his feet. Tlic wise hermit entertained him and dispelled Ins fatigue, 
and then lost no time in saying to him ; “ My son Chandnivaluka, listen to 
the good advice which 1 am about to give you. You know how all living 
creatures in the world fear death *. so why do you slay without cause these 
pour deer? The Disposer appointed tho weapon of the warrior for the 
protection of the terrilied. So rule your subjects righteously, root up your 
enemies^ and .secure ileeting fortune and her gilts by the warlike training 
of horse, and elephant, and so on. Knjoy the delights of rule, give gifts, 
diffuse your fame throughout the world, hut abandon tlio vice of hunting, 
the cruel sport of deati.. What is the profit of that mischievous liunting, 
in which slayer, victim, and horse* aro all eipially beside themselves ? 
Have you liave not licard what happened to Pandu 

The intelligent king, Cliandravaloka, heard and aeeeptcd cheerfully tliis 
advice of the hermit Kanva, and then answered him, “ Reverend Sir, 1 have 
been instructed by you ; you have done me a great favour ; 1 renounce hunt- 
ing, let living creatures bo henceforth free from alarm.’* When the her- 
mit heard that, he said, “1 am pleased ^rith you for thus granting security 
to living creatures ; so choose whatever boon you desire.*' When the her- 
mit said this, the king, who knew his time, said to him, “ If you aro satisfied 
with me, then give mo your daughter lndlvara])rahlia.** When the king 
made this request, the hermit bestowed on him his dawHiter, who liad just 
returned from bathing, born from Jiu Apsaras, a wife mec?t for him. Then 
the wives of tho lienuits adorned her, and the marriage was solemni/.ed, 
and king Chandravaloka mounted his horse and set out thenee quickly, 
taking with him his wife, whom tho ascetics followed as far as tho 
limits of the herniitage witli gusliiiig tears. And as lie went along, tlic 
sun, seeing that the action of that day had been prolonged,! sat down, as 
if wearied, on the jjeak of the mountain of setting. And in course of 
time appeared the gazello-eycd n^’iiiph of night, overllowing with love, 
veiling her shape in a violet robe of darkness. 

Just at that moment the king found on the road an ah*aii ha-trcc, on 
the bank of a lake, the water of which was as transparent as a good 
man’s heart. And seeing that that spot wats oversliadowed with dense 
bouglis and leaves, and was shady and grassy, he made up his mind that 

* The Sanskrit College UTS. reeds vdlnjaitya^ which I have followed. 

t The Siiiuikrii College JUS. duradhcu-yamunn^letuntam vikshya intnitripiUim 
iauii, having seen tliat tlie king was wearied with his long journey. 
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he would pass the night there. Tticn he dismounted Irom his horse, and 
gave it grass and water, and rested on the sandy bank of the lake, and drank 
water, and cooled himself in the breeze ; and then he lay down with that 
hermit’s daughter, under that tree, on a bed of flowers. And at that time 
the moon arose, and removing the mantle of darkness, seized and kissed 
the glowing face of the East. And all the quarters of tlie heaven were free 
from darkness, and gleamed, embraced and illuminated by the rays of the 
moon, so that there was no room for pride.* And so the beams of the 
moon entered the insterstices in the bower of creepers, and lit up the space 
round the foot of the tree like jewel-lamps. 

And the next morning the king left his bed, and after the morning prayer, 
he made ready to set out with his wife to rejoin his army. And then the 
moon, that bad in the night robbed the cheeks of the lotuses of their beauty, 
lost its brightness, and slunk, as if in fear, to the hollows of the western 
mountain ; for the sun, fiery-red with anger, as if desirous to slay it, 
lifted his curved sword in his outstretched fingers. f At that moment 
there suddenly .came there a Brahman demon, black as soot, with hair 
yellow as the lightning, looking like a thunder -cloud. He had made 
himself a wreath of entrails ; he wore a sacrificial cord of hair ; he was 
gnawing the flesh of a man’s head, and drinking blood out of a skull. 
The monster, terrible with projecting tusks, uttered a horrible loud laugh, 
and vomiting fire with rage, menaced the king in the following words, 
** Villain 1 know that I am a Brahman demon, JvAlainukba by name, and 
this asvaitha-txQQ my dwelling is not trespassed upon even by gods, but 
thou hast presumed to occupy and enjoy it with thy wife. So receive from 
me, returned from my nightly wanderings, the fruit of thy presumption. 
I, oven I, O wicked one, will tear out and devour the heart of thee, 
whose mind love has overpowered, aye, and I will drink thy blood.” 

When the king heard this dreadful throat, and saw that his wife was 
terrified, knowing that the monster was invulnerable, he humbly said to 
him in his terror, “ Pardon the sin which I have ignorantly committed 
against you, for I am a guest come to this your hermitage, imploring your 
protection. And I will give you what you desire, by bringing a human 
victim, whose flesh will glut your appetite ; so bo appeased, and dismiss 
your anger.” When the Brahman demon heard this speech of the king’s, 
he was pacified, and said to himself, So be it ! That will do.” Then ho 
said to the king, 1 will overlook the insult you have offered me on the 
following conditions. You must find a Brahman boy, who, though seven 
years old and intelligent, is of so noble a character that he is ready to offer 

'* Tho passage is full of puns ; ** darkness’* means the quality of darkness iu Uir 
mind : and illuminated means also calmed.” 

Thei'o is also an allusion to the circle of the sun's lays. 
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himself for your sake.- And his mother and father must place him on tho 
earth, and hold him lirmly by the hands and feet, while he is being saerificed. 
And when you have found such a; human victim, you must yourself slay 
him with a sword-stroke, and so offer him up to me on tliQ seventli day 
from this. If you comply with these conditions, well and good ; but, if 
not, king, I will in a moment destroy you and all your court.” When 
the king heard this, in his terror ho agreed at once to the conditions 
proposed, and the Brdhman demon immediately disappeared. 

Then king Chandra valoka mounted bis horse, and set out with Indivara- 
prabha in quest of his army, in a state of the utmost despondency. Ho 
said to himself, “ Alas ! I, bewildered by bunting and love, have suddenly 
incurred destruction like Pandu ;* fool that I am ! For whence can 1 
obtain for this Rakshasa a victim, such as he has described ? So 1 will go 
in the meantime to my own town, and see what will happen.” While thus 
reflecting, he met his orwn army, that had come in search of him, and with 
that and his wife he entered his city of Ohitrakd^a. Then the whole king- 
dom rejoiced, when they saw that he had obtained a suitable wife, but tho 
king passed the rest of the day in suppressed sorrow. 

Tho next day he communicated to his ministers in secret all that had 
taken place, and a discreet minister among them said to him, ** Do not be 
downcast, king, for 1 will search for and bring you such a victim, for the 
earth contains many marvels.” 

When the minister bad consoled the king in these words, ho 
had made with the utmost rapidity a golden image of ,a seven-years- 
old child, and he adorned its cars with jewels, and placed it on 
chariot, and had it carried about in the towns, villages, and stations of 
herdsmen. And while that image of a child was being carried about, 
the minister had tho following proclamation continually made in front of 
it, with beat of drum ; ** If a Brahman boy of seven years old will willing- 
ly ofEer himself to a Brahman demon for the good of the community, and 
if his mother and father will permit the brave boy to ofEer himself, and 
will hold bis hands and feet while ho is being slain, tho king will give to 
that boy, who is so eager to benefit his parents as to comply with these 
conditions, this image of gold and gems, together with a hundred villages.^* 

Now it happened that a certain scven-years-old Brahman boy, living on a 
royal grant to Brahmans, who was of great courage and admirable characteiS 
heard this proclamation. Even in his childiiood this boy had always 
taken pleasure in benefiting his fellow-meii, as he had practised that virtue 
in a former life ; in fact he seemed like the ripe result of the merits of 
tho king’s subjects incarnate in bodily form. So bo came and said to the 
meu who were making this proclamation, “ I will ofEer myself up for you 

• Soo VoL I, p. 166. 
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good ; hut first, 1 will go and inform my parents ; then I will return to 
3'ou.” Wlicn ho siikl this to them, they were clolighted, end they lot him 
go So ho went home, and folding his hands in an attitude of supplication, 
Ke said to his parents ; “ I wish to olTor for the good of the community 
tliis perishable body of mine ; so permit me to do so, and put an end to 
your poverty. For if 1 do so, the king will give nie this image of myself, 
made of gold and gems, together with a hundred villages, and on receiving 
them, I will make the\n over oo you. In this way I shall pay my debt to 
you, and at the same time benellt my fellow-men ; and your poverty will 
be at an end, and yon will have many sons to replace me.” 

As soon as lie had said this, his parents answered him ; “ What is this 
that yon say, son ? Are you distracted with wind ? Or are 3’ou jdanet-struck ? 
Unless you are one of these, how could you talk in this wild wa^' ? Wlio 
would cause his son’s death for the sake of wealth ? Wind’ child would sacri- 
lice its body ?” When the boy heard this speech of his parents, ho rejoined ; 

1 do not speak from a disordered intellect ; hear my sjieech, which is full of 
S(Mise. ’Phis body, which is full of indescrihahlo impurities, which is loath- 
some by its very hirtli, and the abode of pain, will soon perish* anyhow. 
So wise men say that the only solid and penananenb thing in a fleeting 
universe is tlnit merit which is acquired by means of this very frail and 
perishable hody.f And what greater merit can there ho than the benefiting 
of all creatures ? So, if I do not show devotion to my parents, what fruit 
shall I reap from my body ?” By this speech and others of the same kind 
the resolute hoy induced his weeping parents to consent to his wish. And he 
wont to the king’s servants, and obtained from them that golden image, to- 
gether with a grant of a hundred villages, and gave them to his parents. Then 
he made the king’s servants precede him, and went quiekl^", .accompanied by 
his parents, to the king in Chitrakiita* Then king Chandra valok a, behold* 
ing arrived the boy, whoso couragej was so perfect, and who thus resembled 
n bright protecting talisman, was exceedingly delighted. So ho had him 
adorned with garlands, and anointed with unguents, and putting him on 
tlic back of an elephant, he took him with his parents to the abode of the 
Brahman demon. 

Then the chajdain drew a circle near the asvattha-tvGQ, and performed 
the requisite rites, and made an oblation to the fire. And then the Brah- 
man demon Jvalainiikha appeared, uttering a loud laugh, and reciting the 
Vedas. His appearance was very terriblo ; he was drunk with a full drauglit 
of blood, yawning, and panting frequently ; his eyes blazed, and ho darkened 
the whole horizon with the shadow of his body. Then king Chandravaloka, 

* Viudfyniva should bo 

t I follow the Sanskrit Collcgo MS. which reads etemityasdrvua. 

X T(/as iiioaua courage and also brightness. 
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beholding him, bent before him, and said ; Adorable one, I have brought 
you this human sacrifice, and it is novr the seventh day,, gentle Sir, since 
1 promised it you ; so be propitious, receive this sacrifice, as is duo.’* 
Wlien the king made this request, the Brdhman demon looked at the 
Brahman boy, licking the corners of his mouth with his tongue.’’^ 

At that moment the noble boy, in his joy, said to himself, “ Let not 
the merit, whicli I acquire by this sacrifice of my body, gain for me lieaven, 
or even a salvation which involves no benefits to others, but may I be 
privileged to offer up my body for the benefit of oUicrs in birth after 
birth !'* While he was forming this aspiration, the heaven was suddenly 
filled with the chariots of the heavenly host, who rained flowers. 

Then the boy was placed in front of the Brdhman demon, and his 
mother took hold of his hands and his father of his feet. Then the king 
drew his sword, and prepared to slay him ; but at that moment the child 
laughed so loudly, that all these, the Brdhman demon included, abandoued 
the occiqmtion in which they were engaged, and in their astonishment put 
their palms together, 'and bowing, looked at his face. 

When the Vetdla had told this entertaining and romantic tale, he 
once more put a question to king Trivikramasena ; ** So tell me, king, what 
was the reason tliat the boy laughed in such an awful moment as that of 
his own death ? 1 feel great curiosity to know it, so, if you know, and do 
not tell me, your head shall split into a hundred pieces.” 

When the king heard this from the Vetdla, he answered him, ** Hear 
what was the meaning of that child’s laugh. It is well known that a weak 
creature, when danger comes upon it, calls upon its father or mother to 
save its life. And if its father and mother be g^ne, it invokes the protec- 
tion of the king who is appointed to succour the afflicted, and if it cannot 
obtain the aid of the king, it calls upon the deity under whose special 
protection it is. Now, in the case of that child, all those were present, and 
all behaved in exactly the opposite manner to what might have been ex- 
pected of them. The child's parents held its hands and feet out of greed 
of gain, and the king was eager to slay it, to save his own life, and the 
Brdhman demon, its protecting deity, was ready to devour it. The ciiild 
said to itself ; * To think that these sliould be thus deluded, being led so 
much astray for the sake of the body, which is perishable, loathsome 
within, and full of pain and disease. Why should they have such a strange 
longing for the continuance of the body, in a world in which Brahmd, Indra, 
Vislinu, S^iva, and the other gods must certainly perish.’ Accordingly 
the Brahman boy laughed out of joy and wonder, joy at feeling that he 
bad accomplished bis object, and wonder at beholding the marvellous 
strangeness of their delusion.” 

* is probably a misprint for trikkanfqi. 
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When the king had said this, he ceased, and the Vet41a immediately 
left his shoulder, and went back to his own place, disappearing by his 
magic power. But the^ king, without hesitating for a moment, rapidly 
pursued him ; the hearts of great men, as of great seas, are firm and 
unshaken. ^ 

Note. 

Ocsterlcy (p. 210) tells us that & boy is in the same way sold to a king as a victim 
in tho 32nd tale of the Turkish collection of tales, called ** The Forty Viziers.*' Wlien 
the king is about to rip up the child's body, the child laughs for the same reason as 
in our text. The cause of the sacrifice is however different. The king is to be healed 
by placing his feet in tho body of a boy. 

The promise of a golden image to any one who is willing to sacrifice his life is 
also found in the Bengali edition of the Sinhasana-dvatrinsati. A rich man makes a 
golden image, with an inscription on it to the effect that whoever is willing to sacrifice 
his life shall have it. Vikramaditya goes to the place disguised, and cuts off his head, 
but tho goddess heals him, (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 109.) 


CHAPTER XCV. 
(Vetdla 21.) 


Then king Trivikramasena again went and took the Vetdla from the 
aMa-tree, and carried him along on bis shoulder. And as he was going 
along, the Vetala again said to the king, Listen, king, 1 will tell you a 
story of violent attachment.” 

Sfory of Anangamunjari. htr husband The?’e is a city called Vi^dla, 

Maisivarmanyand ths BrdhmanKatnaldkara. 'f^hich is like a second city of Jndra, 

^ made by the Creator on earth, for the sake of virtuous people who have 
fallen from heaven. In it there lived a fortunate king, named Padma- 
ndhba, who was a source of joy to good men, and excelled king Bali. In 
the reign of that king there lived in that city a great merchant, named 
Arthadatta, who surpassed in opulence the god of wealth. And to him 
there was born a daughter named Anangamanjari, who was exhibited on 
earth by the Creator as a likeness of a heavenly nymph. And that mer- 
chant gave her to the son of a distinguished merchant, dwelling in Tamra- 
lipti, and named Manivarman. But as he was very fond of his daughter 
Anangamanjari, because she was his only child, he would not let her leave 
his house, hut kept her there with her husband. But Anangamanjari's 
husband Manivarman was as distasteful to her, as a biting bitter medicine to 
a sick man. But that lovely one was dearer than life to her husband, as 
wealth hardly won and long hoarded is to a miser. 
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Now onco on a time that Mnntrarman, longing to see his parents, went 
to his home iti Tainralipti to visit them. After some days had passed, the 
hot season descended upon tlie land, impeding the journey of men absent 
from home with the sharp shafts of the sun’s rays. The winds blew laden 
with the fragrance of the jasmine and trumpet-llower, and seemed like the 
hot* sighs of the cardinal points on account of the departure of spring. 
Lines of dust raised by the wind flew up to heaven^ like messengers sent 
by the heated earth to hasten the approach of the clouds. The days pass- 
ed slowly, like travellers exhausted by the severe heat, and longing for tho 
shade of the trees. The nights, pale-gleaming with moonbeams, became 
exceedingly t reduced owing to the loss of the spring with all its happy 
meetings. 

One day in that season, that merchant’s daughter Anangamanjari was 
sitting with her intimate friend in a lofty window of her house, white with 
sandal- wood ointment, and elegantly dre.ssed in a thin garment of silk. 
While there, she saw a young Braliman, named ICamahikara, the son of tlie 
king’s chaplain, passing by, and he looked like the god of Love, risen from 
his ashes, going to find Rati. And when Kamahikara saw that lovely one 
overhciid, like the orb of the moon,^ he was full of joy, and became like a 
cluster of /:«//ii 4 //rt-flowers. Tim sight of those two young persons became 
to one another, by the mighty command of Cupid, a priceles3§ fjiscination 
of the mind. And the two were overcome by passion, which rooted up their 
modesty and carried away by a storm of love-frenzy, wliich flung their 
minds to a distance. And Ivamalakara’s companion, as soon as ho saw 
that his friend was love-smitten, dragged him off, though with difficulty, 
to his own house. 

As for Anangamanjari, she enquired what his name was, and having 
no will of her own, slowly entered the house witli that confidante of hers. 
There she was grievously afflicted with the fever of love, and thinking on 
her beloved, she rolled on the bed, and neither saw nor heard anything. 
After two or three days had passed, being asluimed and afraid, unable to 
bear the misery of separation, thin and pale, and despairing of union with 
her beloved, which seemed a thing impossible, she determined on suicide. 
So, one night, when her attendants were ai«leep, she went out, drawn as it 
were, by the moon, which sent its ray.s through tho window, like fingers, 
and made for a tank at the foot of a tree in her own garden. There she 
approached an image of the goddess Cha^iji, her family deitj', that had 

* uthmd should probably be uthnd. 

t In the Sanskrit College MS. ati is inserted before durbakttdm. 

X The moon is tho patron of the kumuda; the sun of the i'ainala or lotus* 
Kamaldhara means a collection of kamala$. 

{ Tho Sanskrit Cullego MS. reads aehdrr^m without powder. 
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been set up with much magnificence by her father, and she bowed before 
the goddess, and praised her, and said, Though 1 have not obtained 
Kamalakara for a husband in this life, let him be my husband in a future 
birth !” When the impassioned woman had uttered these words in front of 
the goddess, she made a noose with her upper garment, and fastened it to 
an aioA;a-trce. 

In the meanwhile it hapi^ned that her confidante, who was sleeping 
in the same room, woke up, and not seeing her there, went to the garden to 
look for her. And seeing her there engaged in fastening a noose round 
her neck, she cried out, ** Stop ! stop !*' and running up, she cut that noose 
which she had made. Anangainanjari, when she saw that her contidante 
had come and cut the noose, fell on the ground in a state of great atHiction* 
Her confidante comforted her, ^nd asked her the cause of her grioif, and 
she at once told her, and went on to say to her, ** So you see, friend Malatika, 
as 1 am under the authority of my parents and so on, and have little 
chance of being united to my beloved, death is my highest happiness.’* 
While Anangatnanjari was saying these words, she was exceedingly tortured 
with the fire of Love’s arrows, and being overpowered with despair, she 
fainted away. 

Her friend Malatika exclaimed, “ Alas ! the command of Cupid is 
hard to resist, since it has reduced to this state this friend of mine, who 
was always langliing at other misguided women, who shewed a want of 
self-restraint.*” Lamenting in these words, she slowly brought Ananga- 
manjari round with cold water, fanning, and so on, and in order to allay 
her heat, she made her a bed of lotus-leaves, and placed on her heart a 
necklace cool as snow. Then Anangatnanjari, with her eyes gushing with 
tears, said to her friend, ** Friend, the necklace and the other applications 
do not allay my internal heat. But do you by your cleverness accomplish 
something which will really allay it. Unite mo to my beloved, if you 
wisb to preserve my life.” When she said this, Malatika lovingly answered 
her, “ My friend, the night is now almost at an end, but to-morrow I will make 
an arrangement with your beloved, and bring him to this very place. So 
in the meanwhile control 3'ourself, and enter yonv house.” When she said 
this, Anangatnanjari was pleased, and drawing the necklace from her neck, 
she gave it to her as a present. And she said to her, Now go to your 
house, and early to-morrow go thence to the house of my beloved, and may 
you prosper !” Having dismissed her confidante in these words, she entered 
her own apartments. 

And early next morning, her friend Malatika went, without being seen 
by any one, to the house of Kamalakara ; and searching about in tho 

* 1 tiikc anffdvinitavamtdhdsini as o&o word, and road vilopanii instead of 
viUtpanKip, 
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garden, she raw him at the foot of a tree. He was rolling about, burning 
with the fire of love, on a bed composed of lotus-leaves moistened with 
randal-wood juice, and a confidential friend of his was trying to give him 
relief by fanning him with a plantain-leiif. She said to herself, ** Is it 
possible that he has been reduced to this stage of love's malady by separa- 
tion from her*’ ? So she remained there in concealment, to find out the 
truth about it. 

In the meanwhile that friend of Kamahikara’s said to liim, “ Cast 
your eye, my friend, for a moment round this delightful garden, and cheer 
up your heart. Do not give way to despondency.” When the young 
Brahman heard this, he answered his friend, “ My friend, my heart has 
been taken from me by Anangamanjari the merchant’s daughter, and my 
breast left empty ; so how can I cheer up my heart. Moreover Love, 
finding me rohbed of m3' lieart, has made me a quiver for his arrows ; so 
enable me to get hold of that girl, who stole it.” 

When the young Hrahnian said that, Miilatika's doubts were removed, 
and she was delighted, .and showed herself, and went up to him, and said. 
Happy man, Anangamanjari has sent me to 3'ou, and I hereby give 3'ou 
her message, the meaning of which is clear, ‘ What sort of conduct is this 
for a virtuous man, to enter a fair one’s bosom by force, and after stealing 
away her heart, to go off without showing himself.’ It is strange too, 
that tliougli you liave stolen the lady’s heart, she now wishes to siirrcMidor to 
3"ou herself and her life. For day and night slio furnaces forth from her liot 
sighs, which appear like smoke rising from the fire of love in her burning 
heart. And lier tear-drops, black with collyrium, fall froiiuontl}', looking 
like bet^s attracted by tlio fragrance of her lotus-like face. ISo if you like, 
I will stiy what will be for the good of both of j'ou.*' 

When iMalatika said this, Kam.alakara answered her, “ My good lady, 
this speech of yours, though it comforts mo by shewing that my beloved 
loves me, terrifies me, as it tells that the fair one is in a state of unhappi- 
ness. So 3'oii are our only refuge in this matter ; doa.s yon think best.” 
Wlien Kamalakara said this, Malatika answered, “ I will to-night brim*- 
Anangamanjari secretly into the garden belonging to her house, and vou 
must take care to be outside. Then I will manage by some device of mino 
to let you in, and so 3'oii will be able to see one another in accordance 
with your wishes.” When Malatika had by these words delighted the 
young Braliman, she went away, having accomplished her object, and 
delighted Anangamanjari also. 

Then the sun, in love with the twilight, departed .somewnere or other 
together with the day, and the heaven adorned itself, placing the moon on 
its western quarter, like a patch on the forehead. And the pure white 
Icumuda-Glastor laughed joyously with the cheerful faces of its oj[)cucd 
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flowers, as if to saj, Fortune has left the lotus-cluster and come to 
me.” Thereupon the lover Kamaldkara also adorned himself, and full of 
impatience, slowly approached the outside of the door that led into the 
garden of Atiangamanjari’s house. Then Malatika m«anaged to bring 
into that garden Anangamanjari, who had with ditficulty got through 
the day. And she made her sit in the middle of it, in a bovver of 
mango-trees, and went out, and brought in Kainalakara also. And when 
he entered, he beheld Anangamanjari in the midst of dense-foliaged 
trees, as gladly as the traveller beholds the shade . 

While he was advancing towards her, she saw him, and as the violence 
of her passion robbed her of shame, she eagerly ran forward, and threw her 
arms round his neck. She faltered out, Where are you gi>ing ? I 
have caught you,” and immediately her breath was stopped by tlie 
weight of excessive joy, and she died. And she fell on the ground, like 
a creeper broken by the wind. Alas ! strange is the course of love, that 
is terrible in its consequences. When Kamalakara beheld that misfor- 
tune, which was terrible as a thunder-stroke, he said, ** Alas ! what is this ?” 
and fell senseless on the ground. In a moment he recovered consciousness ; 
and then he took his beloved up in his arms, and embraced and kissed her, and 
lamented much. And then he was so violently oppressed by excessive weight 
of sorrow, that his heart burst asunder at once, with a crack. And when 
Malatika was lamenting over their corpses, the night, seeing that both 
these lovers had met their end, came to an end, as if out of grief. And 
the next day, the relations of both, hearing from the gardeners what had 
happened, came there distracted with shame, wonder, grief, and bewilder- 
ment. And they remained for a long time doubtful what to do, with 
faces downcast from distress ; bad women are a grievous affliction, and a 
source of calamity to their family. 

At this moment Ma^ivarman, the husband of Anangamanjari, came, 
full of longing to see her, from his father’s house in Tamralipti. When 
he reached his father-in-law’s house, and heard what had taken place, he 
came running to that garden, with bis eyes blinded with tears. There, 
beholding his wife lying dead by the side of another man, the passionate 
man at once yielded up his breath, that was heated with the fire of grief. 
Then the people there began to cry out, and to make an uproar, and all 
the citizens heard what had taken place, and came there in a state of 
astonishment. 

Then the goddess Gha^iji^ close at hand, having been called 

down into that garden long ago by the father of Anangamanjari, was tlius 
supplicated by her Ga^as ; ” Goddess, this merchant Arthadatta, who lias 
established an image of thee in his garden, has always been devoted to 
thee, so have mercy upon him in this his afifiiction.” When the beloved of 
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S^iva, tbe refuge of the distressed, heard this prayer of her Ganas, she gave 
command that the three should return to life, free from passion. So they 
all, by her favour, immediately arose, as if awaking from sleep, free from 
the passion of love. Then all the people were full of joy, beholding that 
marvel ; and Kamaldkara went home, with bis face downcast from 
shame ; and Arthadatta, having recovered his daughter* Anangamanjari, 
who looked thoroughly ashamed of herself, together with her husband, re- 
turned to his house in high spirits. 

When the Vetala had told this story that night on the way, he again 
put a question to king Trivikramasena. He said, ** King, tell me, which of 
those three, who were blinded by passion, was the most infatuated ? And 
remember, the curse heforementioned will take effect, if you know and do 
not say.” When the king heard this question of the Vetala*s, he answered 
him, ” It seems to me that Manivarman was the most infatuated with 
passion of the three. For one can understand those two dying, as 
they were desperately in love with one another, and their amorous condition 
had been fully developed by lapse of time. But Manivarman was terribly 
infatuated, for when he saw his wife dead of love for another man, and the 
occasion called for indignation, he was so far from being angry that, in his 
great love, he died of grief.” When tlie king had said this, the mighty 
Vetala again left his shoulder, and departed to his own place, and the king 
again went in pursuit of him. 

Oesterley, page 217, gives a story which resembles this in its conclusion. A king 
finds a girl being carried off by robbers. He delivers her and places her in a temple, 
promising to bring her food. But on his way he meets a kuffint, who conducts him to 
another girl, with whom he falls desperately in love, and so forgets the girl he rescued. 
She is found by a merchant. He takes her to his house and sets food before her. 
He then kills a rat, and boasts of his valour ; (soe page 16 of this volume.) This 
conduct, contrasted with that of the king, makes the girl die of disgust. The mer- 
chant kiUs himself. The king, not finding the first girl where he left her, commits 
suicide. The kuffin^ considers that she has caused the death of throe persons, and 
kills herself in a fit of remorse. The Vetala asks, ** Which of these four deaths was 
the mnnt extraordinary The king answers, ** That of the for the others 

died of excess of passion.” 

• 1 insert autdm at the beginning of the line. The s» is clear enough in the 

Sanskrit College MS. but the rest of the word is illegible. 
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CHAPTEll XCVI. 
(Vetiila 22.) 


Then king Trivikramasena again fetched the Vetala from the top of 
the and put him on his shoulder, and as he was going along, 

the Votalii said to him on the way, “ King, you are good and brave, so 
hear this matchless tale.” 

Storif of the four Brahman brothers who There lived oncc on the earth a 

resuscitated th ' tiger. Dharauivaraha, who was 

lord of the town of Pataliputra.* In his realm, wliicli abounded in J3rah- 
mans, there wiis a royal grant to Brahmans named Brahmasthala ; and on 
it there lived a Brahman of the name ot‘ Visliimsvamin. He had a wife 
that was as well-suited to him as the oblation to the fire. And in course 
of time he had four sons by her. And when they liad learnt the Vedas, 
and passed their childhood, Vishnusvamin went to heaven, and his wife 
followed him. 

Then all his sons there, being in a miserable state, as they had no 
protectors, and having had all their property taken from them by their 
relations, deliberated together, and said, “ We have no means of support 
here, so why should we not go hence to the house of our maternal grand- 
father in the village named Yjynasthala ?” Having determined on this, they 
Set out, living on alms, and after many days they reached the house of 
their maternal grandfather. Their grandfather was dead, but their mother’s 
brothers gave them shelter and food, and they lived in their house, engaged 
in reading the Vedas. But after a time, as they were paujjcrs, their uncles 
^camc to despise them, and neglected to supply them with food, clothes, and 
other nee(?ssaries. 

Then their hearts were wounded by the manifest contempt shewn for 
them by their relations, and they brooded over it in secret, and then the 
eldest brother said to the rest ; “ Well! brothers, what are we to do ? Destiny 
performs every thing, no man cap do anything in this world at any place 
or time. For to-day, as I was wandering about in a state of distraction, 

I reached a cemetery ; and in it I saw a man lying dead upon the ground, 
with all his limbs relaxed. And when 1 saw him, I envied his state, and 

• I road with tho Sanskrit College MS. KusHmapurakhifaiiagaresoarah. But 
Knsumnpurdkhye nagare svardt^ the reading of Fiofossor Brockhnus's text, would 
mean ** an iiidopeuduut monarch in the city of X^ataliputra,’* and would give almost as 
good a sense. 
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I said to myself ; ‘ Fortunate is this man, who is thus at rest, having got 
rid of his burden of grief.’ Such was tlie reflection tliat then occurred to 
me ; so I determined to die : and I tried to hang myself by means of a 
roi>e fastened to the branch of a tree. I became unconscious, but niy 
breath did not leave my body ; and while I was in this state, the rope 
broke, and 1 fell to tlie earth. And as soon as I recovered consciousness, 
I saw that some compassionate man was fanning me with his garment. 
He said to me, ‘ Friend, say, why do you allow yourself to be thus alllicted, 
though you are wise ? For joy springs from good deeds, and pain from 
evil deeds, these are tlieir only sources. If your agit<ation is due to pain, 
then ijerform good deeds ; how can you be so foolish as to desire to incur 
the pains of hell by suicide?* With these words that man consoled me, 
and then departed somewhere or other, but I have come here, liaving 
abandoned my design of coiinnitting suicide. So, you see .that, if Destiny 
is adverse, ib is not even possible to die. Now I intend to go to some holy 
water, and there eousame my bod}*^ with austerities, in order that I may 
never again endure tlio misery of poverty.” 

When the eldest brother said this, his younger brothers said to him, 
“ Sir, why arc you, though wise, afllicted with pain merely because you are 
poor? Do you not know tliat riches pass away like an autumn cloud. 
Who can ever count on retaining Fortune or a tickle woman, though he carry 
tliem off and guard them carefully, for both are insincere in their alVeetion and 
secretly hostile to their posso.ssor ? So a wise man must accpiire by vigorous 
exertion some eminent jiccom|)lishment, which will enable him frecpiently 
to bind* and lead lioine by force riches which are like bounding deer.” 
When the eldest brother was addressed in this language by bis brothers, he 
at once recovered his self-control, and said, “ What accomplishment of this 
kind should we acquire ?” Then they all considered and said to one 
another, “ We will search through the earth and acquire some magic 
power.” So having adopted this re.soliition, and fixed upon a trysting-place 
at which to meet, the four separated, going east, west, nortli and south. 

Aud ill course of time they met again at the appointed spot, and asked 
one another what each had learned. Then one of them said, “ I liave 
learned this msigic secret ; if 1 find a bit of a bone of any animnl, 
1 can immediately produce on it the flesh of that animal.” When the 
second heard this speed i of his brotlier’s, he said, Wlieii the flesh of any 
animal has been siiperindueed upon a piece of bone, I know how to produce 
tlu> skin and hair appropriate to that animal.” Tlieii the third said, “ And 
when the hair and flesh and skin have been produced, I am able to create the 
limbs of the animal to which the bone belonged.” And the fourth said^ 

♦ I follow the Sanskrit College MS. which roads badlhvd for bttddhyd, 
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** When the animal has its limbs properly developed, 1 know how to endow 
it with life.” 

When they had said this to one another, the four brothers went into 
the forest to find a piece of bone, on which to display their skill. There it 
happened that they found a piece of a lion’s bone, and they took it up 
without knowing to what animal it belonged. Then the first covered it 
with the appropriate flesh, and the second in the same way produced on 
it all the requisite skin and hair, and the third completed the animal by 
giving it all its appropriate limbs, and it became a lion, and then the fourth 
endowed it:with life. Then it rose up a very terrible lion, furnished with a 
dense shaggy mane, having a mouth formidable with teeth,* and with 
hooked claws at the end of its paws. And charging the four authors of its 
being, it slew them on the spot, and then retired glutted to the forest. So 
those Brahmans perished by making the fatal mistake of creating a lion : 
for who can give joy to his own soul by raising up a noisome beast P 

So, if Fate be not propitious, an accomplishment, though painfully 
acquired, not only does not bring prosperity, but actually brings destruc- 
tion. For the tree of valour only bears fruit, as a general rule, when the 
root, being uninjurcd,t is watered with the water of wisdom, and when it 
is surrounded with the trench of policy. 

When the Vetdla, sitting on the shoulder of the king, had told this 
tale on the way, that night, to king Trivikramasena, he went on to say to 
him, ** King, which of these four was guilty in respect of the production 
of the lion, that slew them all ? Tell me quickly, and remember that the 
old condition is still binding on you.” When the king heard the Vetala 
say this, he said to himself, ** This demon wishes me to break silence, and 
V so to escape from me. Never mind, 1 will go and fetch him again.” 
Having formed this resolution in his heart, he answered that Vetahi, That 
one among them, who gave life to the lion, is the guilty one. For they 
produced the flesh, the skin, the hair, and the limbs, by magic power, without 
knowing what kind of animal they were making : and therefore no guilt 
attaches to them on account of their ignorance. But the man, who, when 
he saw that the animal had a lion’s shape, gave life to it, in order to dis- 
play his skill, was guilty of the death of those Brahmans.” 

When the mighty Vetala heard this speech of the king’s, he again 
left his shoulder by magic ]K)wcr and went back to his own place, and the 
king again went in pursuit of him. 


* Tho Sanskrit Colloge MS. gives the reading, sadamhtrdsaHkafamtMai^j which 
I follow. 

t 1 read avikriU with the Sanskrit Oollego MS. 
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Note. 

Tho story, as given in the Panchatantra (Benfey, Vol. II, p. 332), is somewhat 
different. Here we have four brothers of whom three possess all knowledge, but one 
only possesses common sense. Tho first brother joins together the bones of the lion, 
the second covers them with skin, flesh, and blood, the third is about to give the 
animal life, when the brother, who possesses common sense, say 9 ** If you raise him to 
life, he will kill us all.’* Finding that the third brother will not desist from his 
intention, he climbs up a tree and so saves his life, while his three brothers are tom to 
pieces. 

In the Bahar-Dannsh (Scott) Vol. II, p. 290. the bones of a cow are joined to« 
gether by being sprinkled with water. See Benfey, Vol. I, p. 489. (Oesterloy’s 
Baital Pachisi, pp. 211-212.) 


CHAPTER XeVIL 
(Vetdla 23.) 


Then the noble king Trivikramasena went back, and again took down 
that Yetala from the aioka-ivtQ, and though the Vetala transformed him- 
self in all possible ways, be put him on his shoulder and started ofE with 
him in silence, and then the Vetala said to him, King, though the 
business in which you are engaged is not becoming to you, you exhibit in 
it undaunted perseverance ; so listen, I will tell you a tale td dispel your 
fatigue.” 

Stortj of the Hermit who first wept There is in the land of Kalinga 

ami then danced, a city named S'obhavati, like the 

city of Indra in heaven, the abode of those that act aright. It was ruled 
by a king named Pradyumna, whose sway was mighty, and who, like the god 
Pradyumna, was celebrated for his exceeding power and valour. Tlie only 
detraction heard in his realm was that of the string from tho bow, the 
only pressure that of the fingers on the cymbal, vice was only known in 
the name of the age,* and keenness only in the pursuit of knowledge. 

In a certain part of that town there was a grant named Yajnasthsila, 
given by that king, on which many Brahmans were settled. There lived 
on it a very wealthy Brahman who had mastered tho Vedas, Avhose name 
was Yajnasoma. He maintained a sacrificial fire, and honoured guests, 
and the gods. After his youth was past, there was born to him by 

* Otina means virtue and also string ; hara finger and tribute ; ^hlealiyutga^ or ago 
of vice, is tho last and worst. Vaiktitavp in fib 2, may perhaps moan “anger,” as in 
79. sL 2. : see B. and B. s. v. 
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his wife, who was in everj way a suitable match for him, an onl}'' son, the 
child of a liundrcd wishes. And that ])romising boy grew up in his 
father’s house, and the Ih'ainnans duly named him Devasoina. A'ul when 
he had attained the age of sixteen years, that hoy, who captivated all by his 
knowledge, modesty, and otlier good qualities, suddenly died of a fever. 
Then Yajnasoma, together with his wife, remained h)vingly embracing that 
dead boy, and lamenting over him, and refused for a long time to let him 
be taken away to be burnt. 

Then the old men assembled and reproved that Ihahnmn in the 
following words, “ Brahman, are you not aware, though you know 
what is near and far, that the condition of this Fata IMorgani of a 
world is frail as a bubble on w ater V Look at tliose kings who filled 
the earth with their armies, and enjoyed themsedves in this world, 
deeming themselves i inmortal, Ijdng on jewelled conches on the de- 
lightful summits of palaces, that resounded with the warbling of music, 
having their bodies anointed with sandal -wood ointment and other fra- 
grant unguents, and begirt with boautilul women. Even these no one 
could save from being consumed by ttesh-devouriug llamos, lying alone on 
the funeral pyre in the cemetery whither the dead are followed by weeping 
friends, and when their extremiti.*s had been shrivelled, from being at last 
devoured by the jackals : much less can any others escape this fate. So toll 
us, wise man, what mean you by embracing that corpse?” Many other 
speeches of this kind did tluiy address to him. 

At last with diliieulty his relations got him to stop clinging to his 
dead son, and then, after the body bud been laid out, they put it ou a bier, 
and with loud lamentations carried it to the hnrning-place, accompanied by 
many people who shed tears on aecouni. of the calamity. 

Now at that time there was dwelling in that cemetery an old Pasu- 
pata ascetic possessing supernatural power, who lived iu a hut. His name 
was Vaniasiva. His body was emaciated with age ami excessive asceticism, 
and bound round with veins, as if for fear that it would break. He was 
covered all over with hair white with ashes, his matted locks were yellow as 
lightning, and he looked like a second S'iva. When that hermit heard in the 
distance the lamentation of those people outside Ins hut, he said to the pupil 
that lived with him, “ Itise up ! go and find out the meiming of this confused 
noise outside in the cemetery, such as 1 never heard before, and come back 
quickly, and tell me.” Now this piqnl was one who had taken a vow of 
living on the products of begging ; he was a fool, and a rogue, and an egoist, 
pitfled up with contemplation, magical powers, and other tilings of the kind, 
and at this time he was annoyed because his teacher had rebuked him^ 
So, when his teacher gave him this order, he answered him, ** 1 will not 
go •, go yourself, for iny time for begging is fast slipping away.” When the 
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teacher heard that, he aaid, ** Out on you, fool, devoted to your belly ! 
Only half one watch of the day has passed: how. can it be your time for 
begging now?*' When tlie wicked pupil heard that, he was angry, and 
said to bis teacher ; “ Out on you, you decrepit old creature ! I am no 
longer your pupil, and you are no longer my teacher. I will go elsewhere, 
carry this vessel yourself.*' When he had said this, he put down in front 
of him his stick and water-vessel, and got up and went away. 

Then the hermit left his hut, laughing as he went, and came to the 
place where the young jBrahman had been brought to be burned. And 
when the hermit saw him. With the people lamenting for the flower of hie 
youth, being afflicted with old age, and possessed of magical powers, he de- 
termined to enter his body. So he quickly went aside, and first wept aloud, 
and immediately afterwards he danced with appropriate gesticulations.* Then 
the ascetic, longing to be young again, abandoned his own bo/ly, and at once 
entered by magic power that young Brahman’s body. And immediately the 
young Brahman on the pyre, which was ready prepared, returned to life, 
and rose up with a yawn. When his relations and all the people saw that, 
they raised a loud shout of ** Hurrah 1 he is alive ! he is alive 1*’ 

Then that ascetic, who was a mighty sorcerer, and had thus entered 
the young Brdhman’s bodj , not intending to abandon his vow, told them 
all the following falsehood ; ** Just now, when 1 went to the other world, 6'iva 
himself restored my life to me, telling me that I must take upon me the 
vow of a Pasuputa ascetic. And 1 must this moment go into a solitary 
place and support this vow, otherwise I cannot live, co depart you, and 
1 also will depart." Saying this to all those present, the resolute votary, 
bewildered with mixed feelings of joy and grief, dismissed them to their 
own homes. And he himself went, and threw that former body of hi& 
into a ravine; and so that great magician, who had taken the vow, having 
become young, went away to another* place. 

When the Yetdla had told this story that night on the way, he again 
said to king Trivikramasena, ** Tell me, king, why did that mighty magician, 
when entering another body, first weep, and then dance P I have a great 
desire to know this." 

When that king, who was a chief of sages, heard this question of the 
YetAla's, fearing the curse, he broke silence, and gave him this answer, 
“ Hear what the feelings of that ascetic were. He was grieved because he 
thought that he was just going to abandon that body, which had grown up 
with him through many years, by living in whicli he had acquired magic 
power, and which hi& parents had fondled, when he was a child, so he 
wept violently ; for affection for one’s body is a deeply rooted feeling. 

• Oesterley (p. 221,) tells us that a similar inddeat is found in the Thousand and 
One Nightly Biedau, YoL 1, p. 22. 
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But he danced for joy, because he thought that he was about to enter a 
new body, and that by means of that he would acquire greater magio 
power ; for to whom is not youth pleasing.’* 

When the Yetdla, who was inside that corpse, heal'd this speech of 
the king’s, he left his shoulder and went back to that aioka-itefi ; but that 
exceedingly undaunted monarch again ran after him, to recover him ; for 
the resolution of determined men surpasses in firmness the mighty moun- 
tains, and remains unshaken even at the end of a kalpa. 


CHAPTER XCVHL 
(Vetala 24.) 


Then the brave king Trivikramasena, disregarding the awful night, 
which in that terrible cemetery assumed the appearance of a Rakshasi, 
being black with darkness, and having the flames of the funeral pyres for 
fiery eyes, again went to the aicAa-tree, and took from it the VetAla, and 
put him on his shoulder. 

And while- he was going along with him, as before, the YetAla again 
said to that king, ** O ki^g, I am tired out with going backwards and 
forwards, though you are not: so I will put to you one difficult question, 
and mind you listen to me.” 

Scorff of tho father that ihe There was in the Dekkan a king 

iMsJUer4mitiu m. mother, of a gmall province, who was named 

Dliarma ; he was the chief of virtuous men, but be had many relations who 
aspired to supplant him. He had a wife named Chandravati, who came 
from the land of MAlava ; she was of high lineage, and the most virtuous 
of women. And that king had born to him by that wife one daughter, 
who was not without cause named Ldva^^yavati.* 

And when that daughter Cad attained a marriageable age, king Dharma 
was ejected from his threito.,by his relations, who banded together and 
divided his realoi. Then he fled from bis kingdom at night with his wife 
and that daughter, taking with him a large number of valuable jewels, and 
he deliberately set out for Halava the dwelling-place of his father-in-law. 
And in the course of that same night he reached the Yindhya forest with 
his wife ni^d daughter. And when he entered it, the night, that had 
escorted him thus far, took leave of him with drops of dew by way of 
tears. And the sun ascended the eastern mountain, stretching forth its 

* «.«., possessed of beauty. 
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first: rajs, like a warning hand, to dissuade him from entering that brigand* 
haunted wood. Then he travelled on through it witli his wife and daughter, 
having his feet wounded with sharp points of ^tfi/i-grass, and he reached a 
village of the Bhillas. It was full of men that robbed their neighbours 
of life and property, and shunned by the virtuous, like the strong city of 
Death. 

Then beholding the king from a distance with his dre.ssand ornaments, 
many 8 'avaras, armed with various weapons, ran to plunder him. When 
king Dharma saw that, he said to his daughter and wife, ** The barbariains 
will seixe on you first, so enter the wood in this direction.*’ Wlien the 
king said this to them, queen Chandravati and her daughter Lavaiiyavati, 
in their terror, plunged into the middle of the wood. And tlie brave king, 
armed with sword and shield, killed many of the S'avunis, who came to- 
wards him, raining arrows. TIilmi the chief summoned the whole village, 
and falling on the king, who stood tliere alone, they slashed his sliield to 
pieces and killed him ; and then the host of bandits departed with his 
ornaments. And queen Chandravati, concealed in a thicket of the wood, 
saw from a distance her husband slain : so in her bewilderment she iled 
with her daughter, and they entered another dense forest a long distance 
off. There they found that the shadows pf the trees, afilicted by the 
heat of midday, had laid themselves at their cool roots, imitating travellers. 
So, tired and sad, the queen sat down weeping with her daughter, in a spot 
on the bank of a lotus-lake, under the shade of an uSoha-ir*iQ, 

In the meanwhile a chief, who lived near, came to that forest on 
horseback, with his son, to hunt. He was named Cna^ijlasinha; and when 
he saw their footsteps imprinted in the dust, he said to his son Siuha- 
pardkrama, “ We will follow up these lovely and auspicious tracks, and if 
we find the hidies to whom they belong, you shall choose whichever you 
please of them.” When Clia^d^sinha said this, his son Sinliapurdkrunia 
said to him, ‘‘ I should like to have for a wife the one that has these small 
feet, for I know that she will be j’oung and suited to me. But this one 
with large feet, being older than the other, will just suit you. * When Clianda- 
siuba heard this s|)eech of liis son’s, he said t(> him, ” What is this that you 
say ? Your mother has only recently gone to heaven, and now that I have lost 
80 good a wife, how can I desire another ?” When Cha^d^isinha’s son heard 
that, he said to him, ” Father, do not say so, for the home of a householder 
is empty without a wife. Moreover, have you not heard the stanza com- 
posed by Muladeva ? * Who, that is not a fool, outers that house iu 

which there is no shapely love eagerly awaiting his return, which, though 
called a house, is really a prison without chains.’ So, father, my death will 
lie at your door, if you do not take as your wife that companiou of the 
lady whom 1 have chosen.” 
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When Cha^^^inha heard this speech of his son's, he approved it, and 
went on slowly with him, tracking up their footsteps. And he i-eaclied 
that spot near the lake, and saw that dark queen Chandravati, adorned with 
many strings of pearls, sitting in the shade of a tree. She looked like tlie 
midnight sky in the middle of the day, and her daughter Ldva^yavati, like 
the pure white moonlight, seemed to illumine her. And he and his son 
eagerly approached her, and she, when she saw him, rose up terrified, think- 
ing that he was a bandit. 

But the queen’s daughter said to her, ** Mother, do not be afraid, these 
are not bandits, these two gentle-looking well-dressed persons are certainly 
some nobles come here to hunt.” Hov/ever the queen still continued to 
hesitate ; and then Cha^d^Binha got down from his horse and said to^the two 
ladies, ** Do not be alarmed ; we have come hero to see you out of love ; so 
take confidence* and tell us fearlessly who you are, since you seem like Kati 
and Priti fled to this wood in sorrow at Cupid’s having been consumed by the 
flames of S'iva’s fiery eye. And how did you two come to enter this 
unpeopled wood ? For these forms of yours are fitted to dwell in a gem- 
adorned palace. And our minds are tortured to think how your feet, that 
deserve to be supported by the lap of beautiful women, can have traversed 
this ground full of thorns. And, strange to say, the dust raised by tlio 
wind, failing on your faces, makes our faces lose their brightness from 
despondency, t And the furious heat of the beams of the fierce>rayed 
sun, as it plays on your flower-soft bodies, burns us. So tell us your 
story ; for our hearts are afflicted ; we cannot bear to see you thus abid- 
ing in a forest full of wild beasts.*' 

When Chaijidasinl^A said this, the queen sighed, and full of shame and 
grief, slowly told him her story. Then Chai[^dss>nha, seeing that she had 
no protector, comforted her and her daughter, and coaxed them with kind 
words into becoming members of his family. And he and his son put the 
queen and her daughter on thoir horses, and conducted them to their rich 
palace in Vittapapuri. And the queen, being helpless, submitted to his will, 
as if she had been born again in a second life. What is an unprotected woman, 
fallen into calamity in a foreign land, to do P Then Sinhapardkrama, the 
son of Gha^dssinha, made Chandravati his wife, on account of the small- 
ness of her feet. And Cha^d^^sinha made her daughter, the princess 
Ldva^yavati, his wife, on account of the largeness of her feet. For they 
made this agreement originally, when they saw the two tracks of the small 
footsteps and the large footsteps : and who ever swerves from bis plighted 
wordP 

• I read vihatya with the Saodoit Collage MS. in place of viiram^a which 

" “having rested.** 

’opt Dr. Kern's ooigeoture of kttkk fyr sAils. 
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So, from the mistake about the feet, the daughter became the wife of 
the father, and the mother the wife of the son, and so the daughter be- 
came the mother-in-law of her own mother, and the mother became the 
daughter-in-law of her own daughter. And in course of time, both of 
them had by those husbands sons and daughters, and they also had sons 
and daughters in due course of time. So Chandasinha and Sinhapardkrama 
lived in their city, having obtained as wives Lavanyavati and Chandravati. 

When the Yetala had told this story on the way at night, he again put 
a question to king Trivikramasena ; ** Now, king, about the children who 
were in course of time born to the mother and daughter by the son and 
the father in those two lines — what relationship did they bear to one 
another f Tell me if you know. And the curse before threatened will 
descend on you, if you know and do not tell.’* 

When the king heard this question of the Vetdla’s, be turned the 
matter over and over again in his mind, but he could not find out, so he 
went on his way in silence. Then the Yetala in the dead man’s body, 
perched on the top of his shoulder, laughed to himself, and reflected ; 

“ Ha ! Ha I The king does not know how to answer this puzzling ques- 
tion, so he is glad, and silently goes on his way with very nimble feet. 
Now 1 cannot manage to deceive this treasure-house of valour any 
further ;* and this is not enough to make that mendicant stop playing tricks 
with me. So 1 will now deceive that villain, and by an artifice bestow 
the success, which he has earned, upon this king, whom a glorious future 
awaits.” 

When the Yetala had gone through these reflections, he said to the king, 

” King, though you have been worried with so many journeys to and fro in 
this cemetery terrible with black night, you seem quite happy, and you do not 
shew the least irresolution. 1 am pleased with this wonderful courage 
that you shew.f So now carry off this body, for I am going out of it ; 
and listen to this advice which I give you for your welfare, and act on it. 
That wicked mendicant, for whom you have fetched this human corpse, 
will immediately summon me into it, and honour me. And wishing to 
offer you up as a victim, the rascal will say to you, ‘ King, prostrate your- 
self on the ground in such a way that eight limbs will touch it.* Then, 
great king, you must say to that ascetic, X * Shew me first how to do it, 
and then 1 will do exactly as you do.* Then he will fling himself on the 

* I read param with the MS. in the Sanskrit College. 

t This idea is also found in European story-books. Seo Kuhn’s Sagen aus West- 
iUen, p. 277 ; ** Diese Utiertchroekenheit gejlel d^m Teit/el to tehr^ datt tick tein Zorn 
nieht nur legte^ wndom &0. 

X Sframoi^On 

46 
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ground, and shew you how to perform the prostration, and that moTncnt 
you must cut off his head with the sword. Then you will obtain that 
prize which he desires, the sovereignty of the Vidyadharaa ; enjoy this 
earth by sacrificing him! But otherwise that mendicant will offer you 
u}) as a victim ; it was to prevent this that I threw obstacles in your way 
for such a long time here. So depart ; may you prosper 1” When the 
YetaU hiid said this, he went out of that human corpse, that was on the 
king*s sinmldcr. 

Then the king was led by the speech of the Vetala, who was pleased 
with him, to look upon the ascetic Kshantisila as his enemy, but he went 
to him in high spirits, where he sat under that &a»yan-tree, and took with 
him that human corpse. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 
(Vetdla 25.) 


Then king Trivikramasena came up to that mendicant Kshantisila, 
carrying that corpse on his shoulder. And he saw that ascetic, alone at 
the foot of a tree, in the cemetery that was terrible with a night of the 
black fortnight, eagerly awaiting his arrival. He was in a circle made with 
the yellow powder of bones, the ground within wliich was smeared with 
blood, and which had pitchers full of blood placed in the direction of the 
cardinal points.* It was richly illuminated with candles of human fatyf 
and near it was a fire fed with oblations, it was full of all the necessary 
preparations for a sacritice, and in it the ascetic was engaged in worshipping 
his favourite deity. 

So the king came up to him, and the mendicant, seeing that he had 
brought the corp.se, rose up delighted, and said, praising him ; “ Great king, 
you have conferred on me a favour ditficult to accomplish. To think 
that one like you should undertake this enterprise in such a place and at 
such a time 1 Indeed they say with truth that you are the best of all noble 
kings, being a man rf unbending courage, J since you forward the interests 
of another with such utter disregard of self. And wise men say that the 

* I read with the MS. in the Sanskrit College lipta for hlipta^ and pinpi for 
pdrre. 

t See Addendum to Fasciculus lY, being a note on Yol. I, p. 306. 

X The Saniikrit College MS. reads nithkampam. But perhaps we ought to read 
niBkkampQ^ O fearless one.** Satya'^ must be used adverbially. Xulabhubhritdm also 
means ** of great mountains.** 
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greatness of great ones consists in tbis verj thing, that they swerve noi» 
from what they have engaged to do, even though their'lives are in danger.” 

With these words the mendicant, thinking he had gained his end, took 
the corpse down from the shoulder of that king. And he bathed it, and 
anointed it, and threw a garland round it, and placed it within that circle. 
And he smeared his limbs with ashes, and put on a sacrificial thread of hair, 
and clothed himself in the garments of the dead, and thus equipi>cd he 
continued for a time in meditation. Then the mendicant summoned that 
mighty VeUla by the power of spells, and made him enter the corpse; 
and proceeded to worship him. Ho offered to him an argha of white 
human teeth in a skull by way of an ary An- vessel ; and he presented to him 
flowers and fragrant unguents ; and he gratified him with tlie savoury reek 
of human eyes,* and made an offering to him of human flesh. And when 
he had finished his worship, he said to the king, who was at his side, King, 
fall on the ground, and do obeisance with all your eight limbs to this high 
sovereign of spells who has appeared here, in order that this bestower of 
boons uniy grant 3 *ou the accomplishment of your heart’s desire.” 

When the king heard that, he called to mind the words of tlie Vetala, 
and said to the mendicant, do not know how to do it, reverend sir; do 
you shew me first, and then 1 will do exactly as you.” Then the mendicant 
threw liiinself on the ground, to shew the king what he was to do, and then 
the king cut off his head with a stroke of his sword. And be tore and 
dragged t the lotus of his heart out of his inside, and offered bis heart and 
head as two lotuses to that Vetala. 

Then tlie delighted hosts of goblins uttered shouts of applause on 
every side, and the Yet&la said to the king from inside the corpse, King, 
the sovereignty of the Vidyadharas, which this mendicant was aiming at, 
shall fall to your lot after you have finished the enjoyment of your earthly 
sway. Since I have given you much annoyance, choose whatever boon you 
desire.” When the Vetala said this, the king said to him, “ Since you are 
pleased with me, every boon that 1 could desire is obtained ; nevertheless, 
as your words cannot be uttered in vain, I crave this boon of you : — may 
these first twenty-four questions and answers, charming with their various 
tale.s, and this conclusion, the twenty-fifth of the series, be all famous and 
honoured on the earth !” When the king made this request to tlie Vetala, 
the Litter replied, ‘'So be it ! and now listen, king ; I am going to mention 
a peculiar excellence which it shall possess. This string of tales, consisting 
of the twenty-four first, and this final concluding tale, shall become, 
under the title of the Twent^'-five Tales of a Vampire, famous and 
honoured on the earth, as conducing to prosperity ! Whosoever shall read 
* I read mtraiicha for netre eha with the Sanskrit College MS. 
t Perhaps pdtitdl would give a better sense. 
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respectfully even a &loha of it, or whosoever shall hear it read, even they two 
shall immediately be freed from their curse. And Yakshas, and Vetalas, and 
Kushmd^d^s, and witches, and Rakshasas, and other creatures of the kind 
shall have no power where this shall be recited.” When the Vetala had 
said this, he left that human corpse, and went by his supernatural deluding 
power to the habitation he desired. 

Then S^iva, being pleased, appeared, accompanied by all the gods, to 
that king, visibly manifest, and said to him, as he bowed before him ; 
“ Bravo ! my son, for that thou hast to-day slain this hypocritical ascetic, 
who was so ardently in love with the imperial sovereignty over the Vidya- 
dharas ! I originally created thee out of a portion of myself, as Vikramd- 
ditya, in order that thou mightest destroy the Asuras, that had become 
incarnate in the form of Mlechchhas. And now thou hast again been 
created by me as a heroic king of tho name of Trivikramasena, in order 
that thou mightest overcome an audacious evildoer. So thou shalt bring 
under thy sway the earth with the islands and the realms below, and shalt 
soon become supreme ruler over the Vidyadharas. And after thou hast long 
enjoyed heavenly pleasures, thou shalt become, melancholy, and shalt of thy 
own will abandon them, and shalt at last without fail bo united with me. 
Now receive from mo this sword named Invincible, by means of which thou 
shalt duly obtain all this.” When the god S^iva had said this to the king, 
he gave him that splendid sword, and disappeared after he had been wor- 
shipped by him with devout speeches and flowers. Then king Trivikramasenai 
seeing that the whole business was finished, and as the night had come 
to an end, entered his own city Pratishthana, There he was honoured by 
his rejoicing subjects, who in course of time came to hear of his exploits 
during the night, and he spent the whole of that day in bathing, giving 
gifts, in worshipping Siiva, in dancing, singing, music, and other enjoy- 
ments of the kind. And in a few days that king, by the power of the 
sword of S^iva, came to enjoy the earth, that was cleared of all enemies, 
together with the islands and the lower regions ; and then by the appoint- 
ment of S^iva he obtained the high imperial sovereignty over the Vidya- 
dharas, and after enjoying it long, at last became united with the blessed 
one, so attaining all his ends. 

(Here ends the Vetdlapanehaviniati.) 

When* that minister Vikramake^arin, meeting in the way the sue- 
cessfult prince Mfigankadatta, after he had been long separated from him by 
a curse, had told him all this, he went on to say to him, ” So, prince, after 
that old Br&hman had told me in that village this story, called the Twenty- 

• The story is here taken up from page 232. 

t The Sanskrit College MS. reads ta kfitdrthm^ 
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five Tales of a Vampire, he went on to say to me, * Well, my son, did not 
that heroic king Trivikramasena obtain from the favour of a Vetala the 
thing that he desired ? So do you also receive from me this spell, and 
laying aside your state of despondency, win over a chief among the Vetalas, 
in order that you may obtain reunion with prince Mfig4nkadatta. For 
nothing is unattainable by those who possess endurance ; who, my son, 
will not fail, if he allows his endurance to break down P So do what 1 
recommend you to do out of affection ; for you kindly delivered mo from 
the pain of the bite of a poisonous serpent.’ When the Brdhman said this, 
I received from him tlie spell with the practice to be employed with it, 
and then, king, 1 took leave of him, and went to Ujjayini. There I got 
hold of a corpse in the cemetery at night, and 1 washed it, and performed 
all the bther necessary processes with regard to it, and I summoned a 
Yetdla into it by means of that spell, and duly worshipped him. And to 
satisfy his hunger, I gave him human flesh to eat ; and being greedy for 
the flesh of men, he ate that up quickly, and then said to me ; ‘ I am not 
satisded with this ; give me some more.’ And as he would not wait any 
time, I cut off my own flesh, and gave it to him to please him : and that 
made that prince of magicians exceedingly pleased with me. Then he 
said to me, * My friend, I am much pleased now with this intrepid valour of 
thine, so become whole in thy limbs a& thou wast before, and crave from 
me whatever boon thou desirest.’ When the Vetala said this this to me, 
I answered him then and there : * Convey me, god, to that place where my 
master Mrigankadatta is ; there is no other boon which I desire more than 
this.’ Then the mighty Vetala said to me ; * Then quickly get- up on my 
shoulder, that I may carry thee rapidly to that master of thine.’ When the 
Vetala said this, 1 consented, and eagerly climbed up on his shoulder, and 
then the Vetala, that was inside that human corpse, rapidly set out through 
the air, carrying me with him. And he has brought me here to-day, king, 
and when that mighty Vetala saw you on the way, he brought me down 
from the air, and thus I have been made to reach the sole of your foot. 
And I have to-day been reunited with my master, and the Vetala has 
departed, having accomplished what was required of him. This, O bestower 
of honour,* is my great adventure, since I was separated from you by the 
ourse of the Naga.” 

When Mrigankadatta, as he was going to Ujjayini to win his beloved, 
had heard, on the way, from his minister Vikramake^arin, this account of 
his adventures since he had been separated from him, that prince rejoiced, 
as he had in course of time found some of his ministers, who were separat- 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads leopita for mdnada t. s., ** Sinco I was separated 

firom you by the ouxse of the enraged NdgiL” 
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ed from him bj the curse of P&r&vataksha, and as he augured therefrom 
success ill all that he had in hand. 


Note. 

Properly speaking, there are 24 instead of 25 stories in this version of the Vet51a 
Patichavinlati. The same appears to be the case with the redaction ascribed to S'iva- 
d&sa, according to Oesterley, and with the Tamul version. The 24th tale in Oesterley’s 
translation is simply a repetition of the 22nd. 


CHAPTER C. 


Honour to the vanquisher of obstacles,* round whose knees, when he 
is dancing at night, there winds a garland of stars, which appears as if it 
had fallen from the globes on his forehead ! 

Then, the story being ended, the delighted Mpigdnkadatta rose up 
from the middle of the path, and set out again for Ujjaytni for which he 
had long ago started in order to find S^asdnkavati, with a party of eight, 
including himself, having recovered Vikramake^arin, accompanied by Gund- 
kara, and Yimalabuddhi, and Vichitrakatha, and Bhimapardlcrama, and 
Pracha^da^kti, and the Brahman S'rutiidlii, and he kept looking out for 
those of his companions separated from him by the curse of the Naga, 
whom he had not yet recovered. 

And in course of time, he reached a treeless desert, all the water 
in which had been dried up by the heat, and which was full of sand heated 
by the fierce blaze of the sun. And as the prince was traversing it be said 
to his ministers, “ Observe how long, terrible, and difficult to cross is this 
great desert; for it has in it no refuge, it is patliless and abandoned 
by men ; and the blaze of its fire of grief seems to ascend in these 
aaiidy mirages ; its rough and dishevelled locks are represented by the 
dry rustling bhides of grass ; and its thorns make it appear to have its hair 
standing on end through fear of the lions, tigers, and other noisome beasts ; 
and it laments in the cries of its deer exhausted by the heat and longing 
for water. So we must cross this terrible desert as quickly as we can.” 

When Mpigankadatta had said this, he quickly crossed that desert 
with his ministers, who were afflicted with hanger and thirst. And he 
beheld in front of him a great lake filled with pellucid and cold water, 
looking like streams that had flowed down from the moon after it had been 

* Gane4a, who is represented with the head of aa elephant. In si. 8 1 read with 
the Sanskrit College MS. vibhreiKtapa^hd, 
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melted with the heat o{ the sun. It was so broad that it filled the whole 
horizon, and it looked like a jewel-mirror made by the Fortune of the three 
worlds, in order to beliold in it the reflection of lierself. That lake re- 
sembled the Maiiabhiirata, for in it the Dhartarashtras* were making a 
disturbance, and many Arjuna trees were reflected ;t and it was refreshing 
and sweet to tlie tsiste ; it was like the churned sea of doom, for its pre- 
cious fluid was drunk by the blue-necked jays that assembled near it,^ and 
Vishnu iniglit have resorted to it to find the goddess of Beauty :§ it resembled 
an earthly Patala, for its profound cool depths were never reached by the 
rays of the sun, and it was an unfailing receptacle of lotuses. || 

And on the western shore of that lake the prince and his ministers 
saw a great and wonderful tree. Its numerous far-reaching boughs, agitated 
by the wind, appeared like arms, and the cloud-stream that clung to its 
head was like the Ganges, so that it resembled Siva dancing. With its 
lofty top, that pierced the sky, it seemed to be standing erect out of curiosity 
to see the beauty of the garden Nandana. It was adorned with fruit of 
heavenly flavour, that clung to its branches, and so it looked like the 
wishing-tree of heaven, with goblets of nectar suspended on it by the gods. 
It waved its shoots like finger-tips, and seemed witli the voices of its birds 
to say again and again, Let no one question me in any way 1” 

While prince iHfiginkadatta was looking at that tree, his ministers, 
worn out with hunger and thirst, ran towards it, and the moment they saw. 
those fruits on it, they climbed up to eat them, and immediately they lost 
their human form, and were all six suddenly turned into fruits. Then 
Mfigankadatta was bewildered at not seeing those friends of his, and he 
called on every one of them there by name. But when they gave no 
answer, and could not be seen anywhere, the prince exclaimed in a voice 
agonized with despair, ** Alas ! I am undone!” and fell on the ground in 
a swoon. And the Brdhman Slutadhi, who had not climbed up the tree, 
was the only one left at his side. 

So the Brdhman Slutadbi at once said to him by way of consolation, 
“ Why, my sovereign, do you lose your firmness, and despair, though you 
have learned wisdom ? For it is the man, who is not distracted in calamity, 

* This word means the sons of Dhfitarishfra, and also geese with black logs and 
bills. 

t This also means ** in which Aijuna was displaying great activity.’* 

X There is also an allusion to Sfiva's having drunk the poison that was produced 
by the churning of the ocean. 

$ There is an allusion to Vishnu’s having obtained Lakshmi from the ocean when 
churned. The passage may also moan that the beauty of the lake was permanent. 

I This expression also means that ** it rested on the head of the serpent Ananta 
which was true of P&tdla or Hades. 
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that obtains prosperity. Did you not find those ministers, after they had 
been separated from you by the curse of the Naga ? In like manner shall 
you again recover them, and get back the others also, and moreover you 
shall soon be united with S'a^ankavati/* When S'rutadhi said this to the 
prince, he answered him ; “ How can this be ? The truth is that all this 
train of events was arranged for our ruin by the Disposer. If it was 
not so arranged, how came the Vetdla to appear in the night, and Bhima- 
parakrama to do as he did, and how came it to pass that I heard about 
S'aiankavati through the conversation that took place between them, and 
that I .set out from Ayodhya to fetch her P How came it to pass also that 
we were all separated from one another in the Vindhya forest by the curse 
of the Naga, and that some of us were in course of time reunited^ and 
that this second separation has now taken place and with it the ruin of all 
my plans ? It all tallies together, my friend. The fact is they have been 
devoured in that tree by a demon, and without them what is S'asankavati 
to me, or what is my life worth to me ? So away with delusions ?’* When 
Mfigankadatta had said this, he rose up to throw himself into the lake 
out of sorrow, although S'rutadhi tried to prevent him. 

At that moment a bodiless voice canoe from the air, My son, do not 
act rashly, for all will end well for thee. The god Ganieva himself dwells 
in this tree, and he has been to-day insulted by thy ministers unwittingly. 
For they, king, being pinched with hunger, climbed up into the tree in which 
he dwells, to pick its fruits, in a^state of impurity, having neither rinsed their 
mouths nor washed their hands and feet ; so the moment that they touched 
the fruits, they became fruits themselves. For GaneSa inllicted on them 
this curse, ‘Let them become that on which their minds are fixed ?’ Moreover, 
thy four other ministers, who, the moment they arrived here, climbed up 
Hhe tree in the same way, w^ere turned into Ihiits by the god. Therefore 
do thou propitiate this GaneiSa with ascetic practices, and by his favour thou 
shalt attain all thy objects.” 

When Mrigankadatta had been thus addressed by the voice from the 
air, that seemed to rain nectar into his ears, hope again sprang up in bis 
bosom, and he gave up all idea of suicide. So he bathed in the lake, and 
worshipped Gape^a, who dwelt in that tree, without taking food, and 
joining bis palms in an attitude of supplication, praised him in tho 
following words ; ” Hail thou elephant-faced lord, who art, as it were, 
worshipped by the earth, that with its plains, rocks, and woods, bows 
under the crushing weight of thy tumultuous dance! Hail thou that 
hast the twin lotuses of thy feet worahipped by the three worlds, 
with the gods, Asuras, and men, that dwell in them ; thou, whose body 
is in shape like a pitcher for the abundant storing of various splendid sue* 
cesses! Hailj thou, the flame of whose might blazes forth like twelve 
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fierce suns rising at once ; tbou that waat a premature daj of doom to the 
race of the Daitjas, whom Siva, Vishnu, and Indra found hard to conquer ! 
Hail, thou that wardest ofi! calamity from thy votaries ! Hail, thou that 
diffusest a blaze of flame with thy hand, while it glitters with thy mighty 
axe, that seems anxious to illuminate thee in sport ! 1 fly for refuge to 

thee, O Gane^a, that wast worshipped even by Gauri, in order that her 
husband might successfully accomplish his undertaking in the conquest 
of Tripura ; honour to thee !” When Mfigankadatta had in these words 
praised Ga^e^a, he spent that night fasting, on a bed of Xri^ia-grass under 
that tree. In the same wAy that prince spent eleven nights, being engaged 
in propitiating Gane^a, the king of impediments ; and S'rutadhi remained 
in attendance on him. 

And on the night of the twelfth day Gape^a said to him in a dream, 
** My son, I am pleased with thee ; thy ministers shall be released from 
their curse, and thou shalt recover them ; and with them thou shalt go 
and win S a^ankavati in due course ; and thou shalt return to thy own 
city, and rule the whole earth.** After Mpig&nkadatta had been thus in- 
formed in a dream by the god Ganeia, he woke up, when the niglit came 
to an end, and told S rutadhi the vision that he had seen. S'rutadlu con- 
gratulated him on it ; and then, in the morning, the prince bathed and 
lYorshipped Gape^, and proceeded to walk round the tree in which the god 
dwelt, with his right hand towards it.* and while he was thus engaged, all 
his ten ministers came down from the tree, having been released from the 
form of fruits, and fell at his feet. Besides the six who were mentioned 
before, there were Yydghrasena and Sthdlabahu, and Meghhbala, and the 
fourth Dridhamusbti. 

Then the prince, having recovered all those ministers at the same in- 
stant, with eye, with ge8tures,t and with voice agitated by the workings 
of joy, looked at his ministers, one by one, a^ain and again, exceed* 
ingly lovingly, and embraced them, and then spoke to them ; having 
successfully attained his object. And they, beholding with tears in their 
eyes their master, who, after the asceticism which he had gone through, was 
slender as a new moon, and having been told the true explanation of the 
whole by S^rutadhi, felicitated themselves on having truly a protecting lord*. 

Then Mpigdnkadatta, having attained good hope of accomplishing bis 
enterprise, joyfully broke his fast with those ministers, who had performed 
all necessary ablutions in the tank. 

• See YoL T, pp. 09 and 673, and Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 226. 

t The Fetersbuxg lexicographen read kalatiayd for kalaiayd. The three verbs 
correspond to the three nouns. 
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CHAPTER Cl. 


Then MpgAnkadatta, refreshed by breaking his fast, sat down with 
those ministers of his on the bank of that lake. Then he courteously asked 
those four ministers, whom he had recovered that day, for an account of 
their adventures during the time that he was separated from them. There- 
'ipon that one of them, who was called Vyaghrasena, said to him, “ Listen, 
piiiice, I now proceed to relate our adventures. When I was carried to a 
distance from you by the curse of the Naga Pardvataksha, I lost my senses, 
and in tl^t state I wandered through the forest by night. At la^. *1 re- 
covered consciousness, but the darkness, which enveloped me, prevented me 
from seeing where the cardinal points lay, and what path I ought to take. 
At last the night, that grief made long,* came to an end ; and in course of 
time the sun arose, that mighty god, and revealed all the quarters of the 
heaven. Then I said to myself * Alas ! Where can that master of mine 
be gone P And how will he manage to exist here alone separated from us ? 
And how am 1 to recover him ? Where shall I look for him ? What 
dourse shall I adopt ? I had better go to Ujjayini ; for I may perhaps find 
him there; for he must go there, to find S^a4ankavati.* With such hopes 
I set out slowly for Ujjayini, threading that difficult forest that resembled 
calamity, scorched by the ray^of the sun, that resembled showers of fiery 
powder. 

* And at last, somehow or other, I reached a lake, with full-blown lotuses 
for expanded eyes, that seemed to hold converse with me by means of the 

^ sweet cries of its swans and other water-birds ; it stretched forth its 
ripples like hands ; its surface was calm and broad ;t the very sight of it 
took away all grief ; and so in all points it resembled a good man. I bathed 
in it, and ate lotus-fibres, and drank water ; and while I was lingering on 
its bank, I saw these three arrive there, Dridhamusliti, and* Sthdlabdhu, and 
Meghabala. And when we met, wo asked one another for tidings of you. 
And as none of us knew anything about you, and we suspected the worst, 
we made up our minds to abandon the body, being unable to endure separ- 
ation from you. 

“ And at that moment a hermit-boy came to bathe in that lake ; his 
name was Mahatapas, and he was the son of Dirghatapas. He had matted 
hair, he diffused a brightness of his own, and he seemed like the god of 
Fire, blazing with mighty flame, having become incarnate in the body of 

• The Sandcrit College MS. read for d&ghdpdm, 

t When applied to the good man, itmeaBs ** his heart was benevolent and laige." 
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a Brahman, in order to consume once more the Klmod^va forest ;* he was 
clothed in the skin of a black antelope, he had an ascetic’s water-vessel in 
his left hand, and on his right wrist he bore a rosary of Aksha-seeds by 
way of a bracelet ; the perfumed earth that he used in bathing was stuck 
on the horns of the deer that came with him, and he was accompanied by 
some other hermit-boys like himself. The moment he saw us about to 
throw ourselves into the lake, he came towards us ; for the good are easily 
melted with compassion, and shew causeless friendship to all. And he said 
to us, ‘ You ought not to commit a crime characteristic of cowards, for 
poltroons, with their minds blinded with grief, fall into the gulfs of calamity, 
but resolute men, having eyes enlightened by discernment, behold the 
right path, and do not fall into the pit, b.ut assuredlj' attain their goal. 
And you, being men of auspicious appearance, will no doubt attain pros- 
perity ; so tell me, what is your grief ? For it grieves my heart to see you 
thus.* 

" When the hermit-boy had said this, I at once told him the whole of 
our adventure from the beginning ; then that boy, who could read the 
future,t and his companions, exhorted us with various speeches, and diverted 
our minds from suicide. Then the hermit-boy, after he liad bathed, took 
us to his father’s hermitage, which was at no great distance, to entertain us. 

** There that hermit’s son bestowed on us the arghya^ and made us sit 
down in a place, in which even the trees seemed to have entered on a 
course of penance, for they stood aloft on platforms of earth, and lifted 
on high their branches like arms, and drank in the rays of the sun. And 
then he went and asked all the trees in the hermitage, one after another, 
for alms. And in a moment his alms-vessel was filled with fruits, that of 
themselves dropped from the trees ; and he came back with it to us. 
And he gave us those fruits of heavenly flavour, and when we bad eaten 
them, we became, as it were, satisfied with nectar. 

** And when the day came to an end, and the sun descended into the 
sea, and the sky was filled with stars, as if with spray flung up by his fall, 
and the moon, having put on a white bark-robe of moonlight, had gone to 
the ascetic grove on the top of the eastern mountain, { as if desiring to 
withdraw from the world on account of the fall of the sun, we went to see 
the hermits, who had finished all their duties, and were sitting together in 
a certain part of the hermitage. We bowed before them, and sat down, 
and those great sages welcomed us, and witli kindly words at once asked us 
whence we came. Then that hermit-boy told them our historj'^ until the time 
of our entering the hermitage. Then a wise hermit there, of the name of 

• See Vol. I, p. 362. 

t 1 foUow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. dyaii^dariind, 

t The Sanskrit College MS. gives prdrAyd^ SaUa^iriMya^iapovamm. 
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Kanva, said to us, * Come, why have you allowed yourselves to become so 
dispirited, being, as you are, men of valour ? For it is the part of a brave 
man to display unbroken firmness in calamity, and freedom from arrogance 
in success, and never to abandon fortitude. And great men attain the title 
of great by struggling through great difficulties by the aid of resolution, 
and accomplishing great things. In illustration of this, listen to this 
story of Sundarasena, and hear how he endured hardship for the sake of 
Manddravati ?’ When the hermit Kanva had said this, he began, in the 
hearing of us and of all the hermits, to tell the following tale.” 

Story of Sundarasena and Manddra- There is a country named Nisha- 

da, that adorns the face of the north- 
ern quarter ; in it there was of old a city of the name of Alaka. Tn this 
city the people were always happy in abundance of all things,* and the 
only things that never enjoyed repose were the jewel-lamps. In it there 
lived a king of the name of Mahdsena, and not without reason was he so 
named, for his enemies were all consumed by the wonderful and terrible 
fire of his valour, which resembled that of the god of war. That king had 
a prime minister named Gui(iapdlita, who was like a second S'esha, for he 
was a mine of valour, and could hear up, like that serpent, the weight of 
the earth. The king, having destroyed bis enemies, laid upon him the 
weight of his kingdom and devoted himself to pleasure ; and then he had 
a son born to him by his queen S^asiprabhd, named Sundarasena. Even 
when he was a child, he was no child in good qualities, and the goddesses 
of valour and beauty chose him for their self-elected husband. 

That prince had five heroic ministers, equal in age and accom- 
plishments, who had grown up with him from their childhood, Chanda- 
prabha, and Bhimabhuja, and Yy^ghruparakrama, and the heroic Yikrama- 
ikikti, and- the fifth was Dridhabuddhi. And they were all men of 
great courage, endowed with strength and wisdom, well-born, and devoted 
to their master, and they even understood the cries of birds.t And 
the prince lived with them in his father’s house without a suitable wife, 
being unmarried, though he was grown up. And that heroic Sundarasena 
and his ministers reflected, ” Courage invincible in assault, and wealth 
won by his own arm, and a wife equal to him in beauty become a hero 
on this earth. Otherwise, what is the use of this beauty ?” 

And one day the prince went out of the town to hunt, accompanied 
by his soldiers, and by those five companions, and as he was going out, a 
certain famous female mendicant named Kdty&yani, bold from the maturity 
of her age, who had just returned from a distant foreign country, saw 
him, and said to herself, when she beheld his superhuman beauty, ** Is 

* The Sanskrit CoUege MS. reads eUkhiUjam* The sense is the same. 

t See YoL I, p. 499, YoL II, p. 296, and Giohmann, Sagen ans Bdhmen, p. 242. 
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this the Moon without Rohi^i or the god of Love without Rati P*’ 
But when she asked his attendants, and found out that it was the 
prince, she was astonished, and praised the marvellousness of the crea- 
tion of the Disposer.** Then she cried out to the prince from a dis- 
tance with a shrill and far reaching voice, “ Be victorious, O prince,” 
and so saying she bowed before him. But at that moment the mind 
of the prince was wholly occupied by a conversation which he had 
begun with his ministers, and he went on without hearing the female ascetic. 
But she was angry, and called out to him in such a loud voice that he 
could not help hearing her, “ Ho ! prince I why do you not listen to the 
blessing of such a one as I am ? What king or prince is there cn the earth 
thatddoes not honour me ?t But if your youth and other advantages render 
you so proud now, it is certain that, if you obtain for a wile that ornament 
of tlie world, the maiden Manihlravati, the daughter of the king of Hansa- 
dvipa, you will be too much puffed up with arrogance to listen to the speech 
of S^iva,{ the great Indra, and other gods, much less to the words of 
wretched men.” 

When the ascetic had said this, Sundarasena, being full of curiosity, call- 
ed her to him, and bent before her and propitiated her. And being anxious to 
question her, he sent her under the care of his servants to re.st in the house of 
bis minister Vikrama4akti. Then the prince went off, and after he had enjoy- 
ed the sport of bunting, he returned to his palace, and said his daily prayers; 
and took Lis food, and then he sent for the ascetic, and put the following 
question to her, ” Reverend mother, who is this maiden named Manddravati| 
that you spoke of to-day ? Tell me, for I feel great curiosity about her.” 

When the ascetic heard this, she said to him, ” Listen, 1 will tell you 
the whole story. 1 am in the habit of wandering about the whole of this 
earth and the islands, for the sake of visiting sacred bathing- places and 
other holy spots. And in the coarse of my travels I happened to visit 
Hansadvipa. There I saw the daughter of king* Mandaradeva, a suitable 
match for the sons of gods, not to bo beheld by those who have done evil 
works ; she bears the name of Mandaravati, and has a form as charming as the 
presiding goddess of the garden of tlie gods ; the sight of her kindles 
love, and she seems like another moon all composed of nectar, created by 
the Disposer. There is no other beauby-on the earth equal to hers;§ only 
you, prince, I think, emulate her wealth of loveliness. As for those who 
have not seen her, their eyes are useless, and they have been born in vain.” 

When the prince heard this from the mouth of the female ascetic, he 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads dhiiu^ idmdgryya-fiicj vaiehitryam, 
t See Vol. I, p. 879. 

} The Sanskrit College MS. reads manye (I think) for Sara, 

$ The Sanskrit College MS. read ModfiS and anyaira. 
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said, “ Mother, hovr are we to get a sight of her beauty, which is so 
surpassing ?** When the female ascetic heard this speech of his, she said, 
I took such interest in her on that occasion that I painted a picture of 
her on canvass ; and I have it with me in a bag ; if you feel any curiosity 
al)out it, lo<^k at it.” When she had said this, she took the picture of the 
lady out. of the bag, and shewed it to the gratified prince. And Sundara- 
sena, when he beheld that maiden, who, though site was present there only 
in a picture, seemed to be of romantic beauty, and like a flowing forth of 
joy, immediately felt his limbs covered all over with hairs erect from horri- 
pilation, as if he had been pierced with the dense arrows of the god of the 
flowery bow.* He remained motionless, hearing nothing, speaking nothing, 
seeing nothing ; and with his whole heart fixed on her, was for a long time 
as if painted in a picture. 

Wiien the princess ministers saw that, they said to that female ascetic, 
Reverend motlier, paint prince Sundarasena on this piece of canvass, 
and let us have a specimen of your skill in catching likenesses.” The 
moment she heard that, she painted the prince on canvass. And when 
they saw that it was a striking likeness, all, who were present there, said, 
•* The reverend lady’s likenesses exactly resemble the originals, for when 
one looks at tliis picture, one thinks that one sees the prince himself ; so the 
beauty of the princess Mandaravati is sure to be such as it is represented 
in the picture.*' 

Wiien the ministers 'bad said this prince Sundarasena took the two 
pictures, and being pleased, honoured that female ascetic. And he dismissed 
with appropriate honours that dweller in a lonely spot. And he entered 
the inner part of the palace, carrying with him the picture of his beloved. 
He flung himself on a bed and said to himself ” Can this be my charmer’s 
face, or a moon that has purged away the spot that defiles its beauty ?**t 
In this way he remained examining Manddravati, limb by limb, though he 
had only her painted form before him : and in this state he continued every 
day, abstaining from meat and drink ; and so in the course of a few days 
he was completely exhausted by the pain of love’s fever. 

When his parents, S^a^iprablid and Mahasena, found that out, they 
came of their own accord and asked Lis friends the cause of his indisposi* 
tion. And his companions told them the whole story, as it had happened, 
how the daughter of the king of Hansadvipa had come to be the cause of 
bis complaint. Then Mabdsena said to Sundarasena, ” My son, why do you 

* For fidling in love with a pieture see Yol. 1, p. 490 ; Prym und Socin, Syrische 
M&rchen, p. 3 ; and Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 49, note. For the conventional 
signs of love in the Greek romances, see Rohde, der Griechische Roman, p. 157 and^. 

t Here 1 omit some part of the inventory of the lad/s ohanns. 
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80 improperly conceal this attacbinent of yours P For Mand&ravati is a 
pearl of maidens, and she will be a good match for you. Besides, her father 
Mand&radeva is a great friend of mine. So why do you torment yourself 
about a matter of this kind, which is quite becoming, and can be easily 
arranged by an ambassador ?” When king Mahdsena had said this, he de- 
liberated, and sent off an ambassador named Surathadeva to Hansadvipa, 
to ask for the daughter of king Mandaradeva. And he put into his hand 
the portrait of Sundarasena, executed on canvass by that female ascetic, 
which shewed how wonderfully handsome he was. 

The ambassador travelled quickly, and reached the city of king 
Mahendr&ditya on the shore of the sea, named S'a^ankapura. There he 
embarked on a ship, and after some days he reached the palace of king 
Mandaradeva in Hansadvipa. He was announced by the warders and enter- 
ed the palace, and saw that king, and after he had in due form delivered to 
him the present, he said to him, “ Great monarch, king Mahdsena sends you 
this message, ' Give your daughter to my son Sundarasena ; for a female 
ascetic, of the name of Katyiyani, made a portrait of her, and brought it 
here, and shewed it to my son, as the picture of a pearl of maidens. And 
as Siindarasena’s beauty so nearly resembled hers, I felt a desire to have 
his form painted on canvass also, and herewith I send the picture* Look 
at it. Moreover, my son, who is of such astonishing beauty, does not wish 
to be married, unless he can find a wife that resembles him, and nobody 
but your daughter is a match for him in appearance.’ This is the message 
the king entrusted to me, when he put this portrait into my hand ; look at 
it, king, let the spring-flower creeper be united to the spring.” 

When the king heard this speech of the ambassador’s, he was delight- 
ed, and he sent for his daughter Mandaravati and the queen her mother. 
And in their company he opened and looked at that portrait, and imme- 
diately he ceased to cherish the proud thought, that there was no fitting 
match for his daughter on the earth. And he said ” My daughter’s beauty 
will not have been created in vain, if she is united to this prince. She does 
not look her best without him, nor is he complete without her ; what is the 
lotus-bed without the swan, and what is the swan without the lotus-bed ?” 

When the king said this, and the queen expressed her complete appro- 
b: tion of it, Mand&ravati suddenly became bewildered with love. She 
remainei with her wide expanded eyes immoveably fixed on the picture, as 
if possessed, as if asleep, (though she was wide awake,) as if herself a 
painting. Then Matkdaradeva, seeing his daughter in that state, consented 
to give her in marriage, and he honoured that ambassador. 

And on the next day the king sent off his counter-ambassador, who 
was a Brdhman named Kumaradatta, to king Msh&sena. And he said to 
the two ambassadorsi ** Gto quickly to that king Mabfisenai the lord of 



Alaka, and say to him from me, * I give you my daughter out of friend- 
ship ; so tell me, will your son come here, or shall I send my daughter to 
you ?’ ** When the two ambassadors had received this message from the 
king, they immediately started off together on the sea in a ship ; and they 
reached S'a^ankapura, and thence they travelled by land, and reached that 
opulent city of Alakd, which seemed like the original Alaka.* They went 
to the king’s palace, and entered it with the usual courtesies, and saw king 
]!dahasena who welcomed them. And they told that king the answer which 
Mandaradeva entrusted to tliem ; and when the king heard it, he was 
pleased, and shewed both of them great honour. 

Then the king found out the star, under which the princess was born, 
from her father’s ambassador ; and he asked bis astrologers when a favour- 
able time would arrive for the marriage of bis son. And they answered 
that an auspicious time would present itself in three months for bridegroom 
and bride, on the fifth day of the white fortnight of the month Kartika. 
And so the king of Alaka informed Mandaradeva that the marriage ought 
to take place on that day, and that be would send his son, and this ho 
wrote in a letter, and committed it to the care of the ambassador Kuiiiara- 
datta, and another ambassador of his own named Chandrasvamin. So the 
ambassadors departed, and gave the letter as they were directed, and told 
the king of Hansadvipa all that bad taken place. The king approved, and 
after honouring Chandrasvamin, the ambassador of Malidsena, he sent biin 
back to his master. And be returned to Alaka, and reported that the 
business was satisfactorily settled ; ^i\(i then all on both sides remained 
eagerly expecting the auspicious day. 

And in the meanwhile Mandaravati in Hansadvipa, who had long ago 
fallen in love with the prince from seeing hiS picture, thought that the 
auspicious day for the marriage was a long way off, and felt unable to 
endure so much delay ; and being affectionate, she became desperately 
^ndinbi^red, and was grievously tormented with the fire of love. And in 
the eager longing of her heart for Sundamsena, even the anointing with 
"fi^ndal-wood ointment became a shower of hot coals on her body, and a bed 
of lotu^-leaVes was to her a bed of hot sand, and the rays of the moon 
seemed like the scorching points of flame of a forest conflagration. She 
remained silent, avoiding food, adopting a vow of loneliness ; and when her 
confidante questioned- her in her anxiety, she was at last, with difficulty, 
induced to make the following avowal ; ** My friend, my marriage is far off, 
and 1 cannot bear to wait for the time, separated from my intended 
husband, the son of the king of Alaka. Distant is the time, and the place, 
and various is the course of Fate ; so who knows what will happen to any 
one here in the meantime ? So 1 had better die.” Saying this, Mand&ra- 
vati, being sick with separation, passed immediately into a miserable state. 

• The capitel of the god of wealth. 
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When her father and mother heard that from the mouth of her con- 
fidante, and saw her in such a condition, they deliberated with the ministers, 
and came to the following conclusion, ** That king Mah^sena, the sovereign 
of Alaka, is on good terms with us, and the princess Mandaravati is unable 
to endure the delay here, so why should we feel any delicacy about it ? 
Happen what will, let us send her to Alaki, for when she is near 
her beloved, she will be able patiently to endure the delay.” When king 
Mand^radeva had gone through these deliberations, he comforted his daugh- 
ter Mandaravati, and made her embark on a ship with wealth and atten- 
dants, and after her mother had recited a prayer for her good fortune, he 
sent her oif from Hansadvipa by sea on an auspicious day, to travel to 
Alakd, m order that she might be mamed there ; and he sent with her 
a minister of his own, named Vinitamati. 

And after the princess, travelling in a ship on the ocean, had left 
Hansadvipa some days’ sail behind her, there suddenly rose up against her 
a roaring cloud, as it were a bandit, showering raindrops like arrows, that 
sang terribly in the whistling wind. And the gale, like mighty fate, in a 
moment dragged her ship to a distance, and smote it, and broke it in pieces. 
And those attendants wore drowned, and among them Vinitamati ; and all 
her treasure was whelmed in the ocean. 

But the sea lifted up the princess with a wave, as it were with an 
arm, and flung her up alive in a forest on the shore, near the scene of the 
shipwreck. To think that she should have fallen into the sea, and that a 
towering wave should have landed her in a forest ! Behold now, how 
nothing is impossible to Destiny ! Then slie, in such a situation, terriGed 
and confused, seeing that she was alone in a solitary wood, was again plunged 
in a sea, but this time it was the sea of grief. She exclaimed, “ Where have 
1 arrived ? Surely it is a very different place from that for which 1 set 
out ! Where too are those attendants of mine ? Where is Vinitamati ? 
Why has this suddenly happened to me ? Where shall 1 go, ill-starred as 
1 am ? Alas ! 1 am undone ! What shall 1 do ? Cursed Fate, why did you 
rescue me from the sea ? Ah ! father ! Ah, mother ! Ah, husband, son of 
the king of Alakd ! Look ; 1 am perishing before I reach you ; why do 
you not deliver me ?*’ While uttering these and similar exclamations, 
Manddravati wept copiously with tears that resembled the pearls of a broken 
necklace. 

And at that very time a hermit, named Matanga, came there from his 
hermitage, which was not far off, to bathe in the sea. That sage, who was 
accompanied by bis daughter, named Yamuna, who had observed a vow of 
virginity from her childhood, heard the sound of MandaravOti’s weeping. 
And with his daughter he approached her kindly, and he saw her, looking 
like a doe separated from a herd of deer, casting her sorrowing eyes in 
48 
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every direction. And the great sage said to her with an affectionate voice, 
Who are you, and how did you get into this wood, and why do you weep 
Then Mand4ravati, seeing that he was a compassionate man, slowly re* 
covered herself, and told him her story, with face dejected from shame. 

Then the hermit Matanga, after meditating, said to her, ** Princess, 
cease to despair; recover your composure! Though you are delicate of 
body as a iimAa-flower, the calamity df sori'ow afflicts you ; do misfortunes 
ever consider whether their victim is tender or not ? But you shall soon 
obtain the husband you desire ; so come to this hermitage of mine, which 
is at no great distance from this place ; and remain there with this daughter 
of mine as in your own house.” When the great hermit had comforted 
her with these words, he bathed, and accompanied by his daughter, led 
Manddravati to his hermitage. There she remained leading an a&cetic life, 
longing to meet her husband, delighting herself with waiting upon that 
sage, accompanied by his daughter.. 

And in the meanwhile Sundarasena, who was emaciated with long ess- 
pectation, remained killing the time in Alak4, continually counting the 
days, eager for his marriage with Mand4ravati, and his friend Chanda- 
prabha and the Test were trying to console him. And in course of time, 
as the auspicious day drew nigh, his father, the king, made preparations for 
bis journey to Hansadvipa. And after prayers bad been offered for a 
prosperous journey, prince Sundarasena started from his home on an auspi* 
cious day, shaking the earth with his armies. 

And as he was marching along with his ministers, he reached in course 
of time, to his delight, that city S'asankapura, which adorned the shore of 
the sea. There king Mahendrdditya, hearing of his approach, came to 
meet him, bowing humbly, and the prince entered the city with his fol- 
lowers, and mounted on an elephant, he reached the palace of the king. 
And as he went along, the splendour of his beauty fluttered the hearts of 
the ladies of the city, as the hurricane flutters the lotus-bed. In the palace, 
king Mahendrdditya shewed him every attention, and promised to accom- 
pany him : and so he rested there that day. And he spent the night in 
such thoughts as these, ** Shall 1 ever get across the sea, and win that 
blushing bride P” 

And next morning he left bis army in that very city, and went with 
king Mahendrdditya to the shore of the sea There he and his ministers, 
together with that king, embarked on a large ship, that was well supplied 
with food and water. And the prince made the small retinue, that he 
could not help taking, embark on a second ship Then the ship was 
lot go, and its flag fluttered in the wind, and those two kings, who were 
in it, shaped their course towards the south-western quarter. 

And after two or three days had passedi as they were sailing on the 
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•ea, there suddenly arose a great hurricane. And the ranges of forest on 
the shores of the sea shook to and fro, as if in astonishment at the unpre* 
cedented character of the gale. And the waters of the sea, inverted by 
the wind, were turned upside down, again and again, as affections are by 
lapse of time. And an offering of jewels was made to the sea accompanied 
by a loud cry of woe ; and the pilots let loose the sail and relaxed their 
efforts at the same time ; and all excitedly flung out very heavy stones od 
all sides, fastened by chains, and flung away their hopes of life at the same 
time ; and the two vessels, driven to and fro by the waves, as elephants 
by elephant-drivers,* wandered about in the sea, as if in the mSlee of a 
battle. 

Xhon Sundarasena, beholding that, was moved from his seat, as if 
from his self-command,t and said to king Mahendraditya, “ It is through 
my demerits in former births that this day of doopa has suddenly come 
upon you. So I cannot endure to witness it ; I will fling myself into the 
sea.” When the pr.ince had said this, he quickly girt his upper garment 
round his loins, and flung himself then and there into the sea. And when 
his five friends, Chandaprabha and the others, saw that, they too flung 
tiiemselves in, and Mahendraditya did the same. And while, having 
recovered their presence of mind, they were swimming across the ocean, 
they all went in different directions, being separated by the force of the 
waves. And immediately the wind fell, and the sea became hushed and 
calm, and bore the semblance of a good man whose wrath is appeased. 

And in the meanwhile Sundarasena, with whom was Dpdhabuddhi, 
found a ship that had been driven from somewhere or other by the wind, 
and with that minister of his as his only companion he climbed up on it, 
as it were on a second swing of incertitude oscillating between rescue and 
destruction. Then, having lost all courage, he drifted, not knowing his 
bearings, looking on the whole world as made of water, con tiding in his 
god : and the ship, which was wafted along by a gentle and favourable 
breeze, as if by a deity, carried him to the shore in three days. There it 
stuck fast, and he and his companion sprang to shore and to a hope of 
life at the same moment. 

And when there, he recovered breath, and said to Dfidhabuddi ; ^ I 
have escaped even from the sea, from the infernal regions, though I went 
below ; but since 1 have not been able to do so without causing the death 

* Bohtlingk and Roth give %\dgahaHdha in this passage as ** eint Sehlange aU 
Fe» 9 eV* 1 do not quite see how to biing in this trunttlutiuu, though 1 fear that my 
own is not correct. 

t 1 read dhairydd for adhairydd, 

t Storms play an important part in the Greek romances. See Rohde, Der 
Orieohische Roman, pp. 428 and 468- 
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of mj ministers Yikrama^akti, and Vydghrapar&krama, and Cha^dApr^kha 
and Bhimabhuja, such fine fellows as they were, and also of king Mahen- 
dr^ditya, who became without cause so good a friend to me, — of all these,— 
how can 1 now live with honour?** When he said this, his minister 
Dfidhabuddhi said to him, “ Prince, recover your composure ; I am per- 
suaded that we shall have good fortune ; for they may perhaps make their 
way across the sea^ as we have done. Who can discern tlie mysterious way 
of Destiny?** 

While Dfidhabuddhi was saying this and other things of the same 
kind, two hermits came there to bathe. The good men, seeing that the 
prince was despondent, came up t6 him, and asked him his story, and said 
kindly to him ; “ Wise sir, even the gods are not able to alter the mfghty 
influence of actions in a previous state of existence, that bestow joy and 
sorrow. So a resolute man, who wishes to take leave of sorrow, should 
practise right doing ; for right doing is the true remedy for it, not regrets, 
nor emaciation of the body. So abandon despondency, and preserve your 
body by resolute endurance ; as long as the body is preserved, what object 
of human endeavour cannot be attained ? Moreover, you possess auspicious 
marks; you are certain to enjoy prosperity.** Saying this the hermits 
consoled him, and took him to their hermitage. 

And prince Sundarasena remained waiting there for some days, accom- 
panied by Dfi^habuddhi. 

And in the meanwhile his ministers Bhimabhuja and YiknimaiSakti, 
having swum across the sea, reached the shore in a separate place. And 
hoping that perhaps the prince might have escaped from the sea like them- 
selves, they entered that great forest, and searched for him bewildered with 
grief. And his other two ministers, Cha^d^pi’^bha and Yyaghrapara- 
^krama, and king Mahendrdditya, in the same way escaped from the sea, and 
sorrowfully sought for Sundarasena, and when they did not find him, were 
afflicted ; and at last they found their ship unharmed and went to 3'a^anka- 
pura. Then those two ministers, and the army that had been left in that 
city, hearing what had happened,* went weeping to their own city AlakA 
And when they arrived witliout the prince, lamenting their loss, the citizens 
wept, and one universal wail was heard in the city. When king Mahasena 
and bis queen heard that news of their son, they were in such a state that 
they would have died, if it were not that their allotted term of life had not 
yet expired. And when the king and the queen were bent on suicide, the 
ministers dissuaded them with various speeches, which gave them reasons 
for entertaining hope. Then the king remained in a temple of Svayambh&f 

* The Sanskrit College MS. haMjndia-vfiitdntd, 

t The self-existent^ a name of S^iva, Yishou, and Buddha. 
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outside tbe town, engaged in asceticism with his attendants, enquiring for 
news of his son. 

And in the meanwhile king Mandaradeva, in Hansadvipa, heard the news 
of the shipwreck of his daughter, and of that of bis proposed son-in-law. 
And he also came to know that his son-in-law’s two ministers had arrived 
in Alakd, and that king Mahasena there, was keeping himseli' alive by 
hope, being engaged in practising austerities. Then that king also, who 
was afflicted by grief for the loss of his daughter, and was only prevented 
by his ministers from committing suicide, entrusted to them the care of his 
kingdom;, and with the queen Kandarpasena went to the city of Alakd to 
visit king Mahasena, who was his partner in misfortune. And he made 
up his mind that he would do whatever that king did, as soon as he had 
trustworthy intelligence with regard to the fate of his son. And so he 
came to king Mahksena, who was still more grieved when he heard of tbe 
fate of Mandaravati, and sorrowed in sympathy witn him. Then that 
king of Hansadvipa remained practising austerities with the king of Alaka, 
restraining his senses, eating little, sleeping on darbha-^vsL&B. 

Wiien they had been all scattered in this way in difEerent directions 
by the Disposer, as leaves by a wind, it happened that Sundarasena set 
forth from the hermitage in which he was, and reached that hermitage of 
Matanga, in which Mandaravati was staying. There he beheld a lake oE 
clear water, the bank of which was thickly planted with trees bent down 
with the weight of many ripe fruits of various flavours. As he was weary, 
he batlied in that lake, and ate sweet fruits, and then walked on with 
Dfidhabuddhi, and reached a forest stream. And going along its bank, he 
saw some hermit maidens engaged in gathering flowers near a temple 
containing a Linga. And in the midst of them he beheld one hermit 
maiden, who seemed to be the peerless beauty of the world, illuminating 
the whole wood with her loveliness, as if with moonlight, making all the 
regions full of blown blue liiie» with her glance, and sowing with her foot- 
falls a thicket of lotuses in the forest. 

Then the prince said to Dridhabuddhi, Wlio can this be P Can she 
be a nymph of heaven worthy of being gazed upon by the hundred- eyed 
Indra ; or is she the presiding goddess of the forest with lier shoot-like 
fingers clinging to the flowers? Surely the Creator framed this very 
wonderful form of hers after he had perfected his skill by continual practice 
in creating many nymphs of heaven. And lo ! she exactly resembles in 
appearance my beloved Mandaravati, whose beauty 1 beheld in a picture. 
Why should she not be tbe lady herself ? But how can this be P She is in 
Hansadvipa far away from this heart of tbe forest. So 1 cannot* conceive 
who this fair one is, and whence she comes, and how she comes to be here.” 

« 1 read ianna which 1 fizid in the Sanskrit College liS. for UUra, 
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And Dri^habuddhi, when he saw that fair maid, said to the prince, She 
must be whom you suppose her to be, otherwise how could her ornaments, 
though made of forest flowers, thus resemble a necklace, a zone, a string of 
bells, and the other ornaments usually worn P Moreover, this beauty and 
delicacy are not produced in a forest ; so you may be certain that she is 
some heavenly nymph, or some princess, not the daughter of a hermit. Let 
us rise up and stand here* a moment to find out.” When Dridhabuddhj 
had said this, tliey both of them stood there concealed by a tree. 

And in the meanwhile those hermit maidens, havirg gathered their 
flowers, went down into that river with that lovely girl to bathe. And 
while they were amusing themselves by splashing about in it, it happened 
that an alligator came and seized that lovely girl. When those maidens 
saw that, they were bewildered, and they cried out in their sorrow, •“ Help, 
help, ye woodland deities I For here is Mandaravati, while bathing in 
the river, suddenly and unexpectedly seized by an alligator, and perishing.** 
When Sundarasena heard that, he thought to himself, ” Can this really bo 
that beloved of mine ?** and rushing forward he quickly killed that alliga- 
tor with his dagger. And when she fell from the monster’s moutli, as it 
were from the mouth of death, he carried her up on the bank, and comfort- 
ed her. 

And she, for her part, having got over her fear, and seeing that ho 
was a charming person, said to herself, “ Who is this great-hearted one 
that my good fortune has brought here to save my life ? Wonderful to 
say, he bears a close resemblance to that lover of mine whom I saw in a 
picture, the high-born son of the king of Alak&. Can he possibly be that 
very man ? But out on my evil thought ! Heaven forefend ! May such a 
man never be an exile from his native laud ! So it is not fitting for me now to 
remain in the society of a strange man. Accordingly, 1 will leave this place: 
may prosperity be the lot of this great-souled one !” After going through 
these reflections, Mandaravati said to those companions of hers, First 
take a respectful leave of this noble gentleman, and then come with mu ; 
we will now depart.” 

When prince Sundarasena, whose doubts were before unsatisfied, heard 
this, he conceived great confidence from merely hearing his own name, and 
he questioned one of her companions, saying to her,” ** Auspicious one, 
whose daughter and of what condition is this friend of yours P Tell me, for 1 
feel a great desire to know.’* When he questioned the hermit maiden in 
these words, she said to him, ** This is the princess Mandaravati, tlie 
daughter of king Mand&radeva, the sovereign of Hansadvipa. She was 
being conducted to the city of Alaka to be married to prince Sundarasena, 
when her ship was wrecked in the sea, and the waves flung her up upon 
• The Sanskrit OoUbgo MS. has «At for iha. 
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the shore : and the hermit Matanga found her there and brought her to 
his hermitage.” 

When she said this, Sundarasena’s friend Dridhabuddhi, dancing like 
one bewildered with joy and despondency, said to the prince, 1 congra- 
tulate you on having now been successful in obtaining the princess 
Mandaravati ; for is not this that very ladj’^ of whom we were thinking ?” 
When he had said this, her companions the hermit maidens questioned him, 
and he told them his story ; and they gladdened with it that friend of 
theirs. Then Mandaravati exclaimed, Ah, my husband,” and fell weep- 
ing at the feet of that Sundarasena. He, for his part, embraced her and wept, 
and while they were weeping there, even stocks and herbs wept, melted with 
compassion. 

*Then the hermit Matanga, having been informed of all this by those 
hermit maidens, came there quickly, accompanied by Yamund. He com- 
forted that Sundarasena, who prostrated himself at his feet, and took him 
with Mandaravati to his own hermitage. And that day ho refreshed him 
by entertaining him, and made him feel happy ; and the next day the great 
herniit said to that prince, “ My son, I must to-day go for a certain affair 
to SVetadvipa, so you must go with Mandaravati to Alaka ; there you 
must marry this princess and cherish her ; for I have adopted her as my 
daughter, and I give her to you And you shall rule the earth for a long 
time with her ; and you shall soon recover all those ministers of yours.” 
When the hermit had said this to the prince and his betrothed, he took 
leave of them, and went away through the air with his daughter Yamund, 
who was equal to himself in power. 

Then Sundarasena, with Mandaravati, and accompanied by Dridhabud- 
dhi, set out from that hermitage. And when he reached the shore of the 
sea, he saw coming near him a light ship under the command of a young mer- 
chant. And in order to accomplish his journey more easily, he asked the 
young merchant who was the owner of that ship, through Dridhabud- 
dhi, hailing him from a distance, to give him a passage it. The 
wicked merchant, who beheld Mandaravati, and was at once districted 
with love, consented, and brought his ship near the shore. Then Sun- 
darasena first placed his beloved on board the ship, and was preparing 
to get on board himself from the bank where he stood, when the 
wicked merchant, coveting his neighbour’s wife, made a sign to the 
steersman, and so set the ship in motion. And the ship, on board of 
which the princess was crying piteously, rapidly disappeared from the view 
of Sundarasena, who stood gazing at it. 

And he fell on the ground crying out, ” Alas ! I am robbed by 
thieves,” and wept for a long time, and then Dridhabuddhi said to him. 
Rise up ! Abandon despondency I this is not a course befitting a hero. 
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Gome along ! Let us go in that direction to look for that thief : for even 
in the most grievous hour of calamity the wise do not take leave of their 
fortitude.” When Sundarasena had been thus exhorted by Dridliabuddhi, 
he was at last induced to rise up from the shore of the sea and set out. 

And be went on his way weeping, and crying out, Alas, queen ! 
Alas, Mandaravati !” continually scorched by the fire of separation, fasting, 
accompanied only by the weeping Dridhabuddlii ; and almost beside him- 
self with distraction he entered a great wood. And when in it, he paid no 
attention to the wise counsels of his friend, but ran hither and thither, 
thinking only of his beloved. When he saw the creepers in full bloom, he 
said, ** Can this be my beloved come hera, adorned with blown fiowers, 
having escaped from that merchant-robber ?** When he saw the beautiful 
lotuses, he said, ** Can she have dived into a tank in her fear, and is she 
lifting up her face with long-lashed eyes and looking at me ?” And when 
he heard the cuckoos singing concealed by the leafy creepers, he said “ Is 
the sweet-voiced fair one here addressing me ?** Thus raving at every 
step, he wandered about for a long time, scorched by the moon, as if it 
were the sun ; and so to him the night was the same as the day. 

And at last the prince with Dridhabuddhi emerged from that wood, 
though with difficulty, and having lost his way, reached a great wilderness. 
It was perilous with fierce rhinoceroses, dangerous as being inhabited by 
lions, and so was as formidable* as an army, and moreover it was beset by 
a host of bandits. When the prince entered this wilderness, which was 
refugeless, and full of many misfortunes, like misery, he was set upon 
with uplifted weapons, by some Pulindas, who happened to be on the 
look out for human victims to offer to Durga, by order of Vindhyaketu 
the king of the Pulindas, who lived in that region. When the prince 
was tormented with five fires, of misfortune, exile, the grief of separation, 
that affront from a base man, fasting, and the fatigue of the journey ; 
alas ! Fate created a sixth fire in the form of an attack of baqdits, as if 
in order to xhaust his self-command. 

And when many of the bandits rushed towards him to seize him, 
showering arrows, he, with only one companion to help him, killed 
them with his dagger. When king Vindhyaketu discovered that, he 
sent forward another force, and Sundarasena, being skilled in fighting, 
killed a great many bandits belonging to that force also. At last he and 
lus companion fainted from the exhaustion of their wounds ; and then 


* I read sudurdharshdm ; the Sanskrit College MS. reads tenan^m f9iej iva durdhar- 

Mhdm : the word translated ** rhinoceros" cun also mean ** sword the adjective before it 
may mean ** uplifted," and the word translated ** inhabited by lions" may perhaps 
mean, ** commanded by a king.*’ 
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those Savaras bourid them, and took them and threw them into prison. 
The prison was full of multitudes of vermin, filthy with cobwebs, and it 
was evident that snakes frequented it, as they bad dropped there the skins 
that clung to their throats. The dust in it rose as high as the ancle,* it 
was honey-combed with the holes and galleries of mice, and full of many 
terriQed and miserable men that had been thrown into it. In that place, 
which seemed the very birthplace of hells, tliey saw those two ' ministers 
Bhimabbuja and Vikramaaakti, who, like themselves, had entered that 
wilderness after escaping from the sea, in order to look for their master, 
and had been alread}^ bound and thrown into prison. Ibey recognised the 
prince and fell weeping at his feet, and he recognised them, and embraced 
them, bathed in tears. 

Then their woes were increased a hundredfold by seeing one another ; 
but the other prisoners there said to them, in order tc console them, 
“ Knough of grief ! Can we avoid the effect of acts done in a previous 
state of existence ? J)o 3'ou not see that the death of all of us touethei is 
iiiniiiiieiit ? J^^or we have been collected here by this king ol the Piilindas, 
in order that he may offer ua up to Durga on tl.e coming fourt.-onl;h day of 
the month. So why should you grieve ? The way of Fate, tliat s))ort8 with 
living beings, is strange j as she has given you misfortune, slie may in the 
same way give you prosperity." When the otiier prisoners Imd said this 
to them, they remained there bound with thc*m ; it is terrible to see how 
little respect calamities show even for the great. 

And when the fourteenth day arrived, they were all taken thence by the 
orders of the king to the temple of Durga to be sacrificed. It seemed like 
the mouth of death, the flame of the lamp being its lolling tongue, the 
range of bells being its row of teeth, to which the heads of men cluiig.t 
Then Sundarasena, when he saw that goddess, bowed before her, and praised 
her with mind humbled by devotion, and uttered this prayer, “ O thou 
goddess that didst quell the oppression of the Asuras with, thy blood- 
streaming trident, which mangled haughty Daityas, thou that givest security 
to thy votaries, look upon me, goddess, tl.at am burned up with the forest- 
fire of grief, with a favourable nectar-shedding eye, and refresh me. 


Honour to thee !” , . , . ^ av 

While the prince was saying this, Vindbyaketu, that king of thePulin- 
das. came there to worship the goddess D..rga. The moment the prince 
saw the king of the Bhillas, be recognised him. and being bowed down 
with shame, said of his own accord to his friends, “ Ha ! this is that wy 
Vindbyaketu, the chief of the Pulindas, who comes to my father s court to 
. I foUow the re«Ung of the Sanskrit CoUege MS. which gives rfayAee instead of 


lagna, 

t The Sanskrit CoUege 


MS. reads vydMahtavifaiiraaais., 
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pay him homage, and is the lord of this vast wilderness. Whatever may 
happen, we must not say anything here, for it is better for a man of honour 
to die, than to make known who he is under such circumstances.” 

While the prince was saying this to his ministers, king Yindhyaketu 
said to his servants, Gome now, shew me this heroic human victim, who 
killed so many of my warriors when he was being captured. As soon as 
his servants heard this, they brought Sundarasena, smeared with clotted 
blood, and defiled with wounds, into the presence of that king. When the 
king of the Bliillas saw him, he half recognised him, and being terrified, 
said to him, “ Tell me, who are you, and whence do you come ?’* Sundara- 
sena answered the king of the Bhillas, What does it matter who 1 am, 
or wlience I come ? Do what you are about to do.” 

Then Yindhyaketu recognised him completely by his voice, and ex- 
claiming excitedly, ” Alas ! Alas !” fell on the ground. Then he embraced 
the prince, and said, ” Alas, great king Mahasena, see what a fitting return 
1, villain that 1 am, have now made for your numerous benefits, in that I 
have here reduced to such a state your son, whom you value as your life, 
prince Sundarasena, who has come here from somewhere or other !” This 
and many other such laments he uttered in such a way that all thero began 
to shed tears. But the delighted companions of Sundarasena comforted 
the Bliilla king, saying to him, Is not this much that you recognised the 
prince before any misfortune had happened P Whab could you have done 
after the event had taken place ? So why do you despond in the midst of 
this joy ?” 

Then the king fell at the feet of Sundarasena, and lovingly honoured 
him, and Sundarasena got him to set all the human victims free. And 
i^fber he had shown him all due i*espect, he took him to his village and his 
friends with him, and proceeded to bandage bis wounds and administer medi- 
cines to him ; and he said to him, ” Tell me, prince, what brought you to this 
place, for 1 have a great desire to know.” Then Sundarasena I'elated to 
him all his adventures. And that prince of the S'avaras, being astonished, 
said to him, ” What a wonderful chain of events ! That you should have 
set out to marry Manddravati, and that you should then have been wrecked* 
in the sea, and that this should have led to your reaching the hermitage of 
Matanga, and to your meeting your beloved there, and tiiat tliis merchant, 
in whom you confided, should have carried her off from you, and that you 
should have entered the wilderness, and have been imprisoned for sacrifice, and 
recognised by me and delivered from that death — how strangely does all 
this hang together ! Therefore honour by all means to mysteriously working 
Destiny! And you must not feel anxious about your beloved, for, as 
Destiny has done all this, she will also do you that other service soon.” 

* I read with the Sanskrit College MS. pdlaJ^ for prdpiii^. 
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While the king of the Pulindas was saying this, his Commander-in- 
chief came quickly in a state of high delight, and entering said to liim, 
‘‘ King, a certain merchant entered this wilderness with his followers, and 
he had with him much wealth and a very beautiful lady, a very gem of 
women ; and when I heard of this, I went with an army, and seized him and 
his followers, with the wealth and the lady, and I have thein here outside.” 
When Sdndarasena and Vindhyaketu heard this, they said to themselves 
“ Can these be that merchant and Mandaravati ?” And they said, “ Let 
the merchant and the lady be brought in here at once,” and thereupon the 
commander-in-chief brought in that merchant and that lady. When 
Dridhabiiddhi saw them, he exclaimed, Here is that very princess Man- 
daravatij and here is that villain of a merchant. Alas, princess ! How 
came you to be reduced to tins state, like a creeper scorched by the beat, 
with your bud-like lip dried up, and with your flower-ornaments stripped 
off P” While Dri^Iiabuddhi was uttering this exclainatibn, Sundarasena 
rushed forward, and eagerlj” threw his arms round the neck of his beloved. 
Then the two loveis wept for a long time, as if to wash off from one an- 
other, by the water of a shower of tears, the defilement of separation. 

Then Vindhyaketu, having consoled them botli, said to that marchant, 
“ How came you to carry off the wife of one who confided in you P” Then 
the merchant said, with a voice trembling with fear, ”I have fruitlessly 
done this to my own destruction, but this holy saint was preserved by her 
own unapproachable splendour ; I was no more able to touch her, than if she 
had been a flame of fire ; and 1 did intend, villain that I was, to take her to 
my own country, and after her anger had been allayed, and she bad been 
reconciled to me, to marry her.” When the merchant had said this, the king 
ordered him to be put to death on the spot ; but Sundarasena saved him 
from execution ; however he had his abundant wealth confiscated, a heavier 
loss than that of life; for those that have lost their wealth die daily, 
not so those that have lost their breath. 

So Sundarasena bad that merchant set at liberty, and the wretched 
creature went where he would, pleased at having escaped with life ; and 
king Vindhyaketu took Mand&ravati, and went with her and Sundarasena 
to the palace of his own queen. There he gave orders to his queen, and 
had Mandaravati honoured with a bath, with clothes and with unguents, 
and after Sundarasena had been in the same way bathed and adorned, he 
made him sit down on a splendid throne, and honoured him with gifts, 
pearls, musk, and so on. And on account of the reunion of that couple, 
the king made a great feast, at which all the S'avara women danced 
delighted. 
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Then, the next day, Sundarasena said to the king, ** My wounds are 
healed, and my objeoi is attained, so I will now go hence to my own 
city ; and, please, send off at once to my father a messenger with a letter, 
to tell the whole story, and announce my arrival.*’* When the S'avara 
chief heard this, he sent off a messenger with a letter, and gave him the 
message which the prince suggested. 

And just as the letter-carrier was reaching the city of Alaki, it hap- 
pened that king Mahasena and his queen, afflicted because they heard no 
tidings of Sundarasena, were preparing to enter the fire in front of a temple 
of S'iva, surrounded by all the citizens, who were lamenting their approach- 
ing loss. Then the S avara, who was bearing the letter, beholding king 
Mahdsena, came running up proclaiming who he was, stained with dust, 
bow in hand, with his hair tied up in a knot behind with a creeper, black 
himself, and wearing a loin-cincture of -leaves. That letter-carrier of 
the king of the lihillas said, ** King, you are blessed with good fortune 
to-day, as your son Sundarasena has come with Mandaravati, having 
escaped from the sea ; for ho has arrived at the court of my master Vin- 
dhyaketu, and is on his way to this place with him, and has sent me on 
before.” Having said this, and thus discharged his confidential commission, 
the letter-carrier of the Bbilla king laid the letter at the monarch’s feet. 
Then all the people there, being delighted, raised a shout of joy ; and the 
letter was read out, and the whole of the wonderful circumstances became 
known ; and king Mabdsena recompensed the letter-carrier, and abandoned 
his grief, and made great rejoicings, and entered his palace with all bis re- 
tainers. And the next day, being impatient, he set out to meet his son, 
whose arrival he expected, accompanied by the king of Hansadvipa. And 
his force of four arms marched, along with him, innumerable, so that the 
earth trembled, dreading insupportable weight. 

In the meanwhile Sundarasena set out from that village of the Bhillas 
for his own home, with Mandaravati. And he was accompanied by his 
friends Vikrama^akti and Bhimabhuja, whom he found in the prison, and 
Dridhahuddlii too was with him. He himself rode on a horse swift as the 
wind, by the side of Vindhyaketu, and seemed by the hosts of Pulindas 
that followed him, to be exhibiting the earth as belonging to that race. 
And as he was marching along, in a few days he beheld on the road his 
father coming to meet him, with bis retinue and his connections. Then he 
got down from his horse, and the people beheld him with joy, and he and 
his friends went up and fell at the feet of his father. His father, when he 
beheld his son looking like the full moon, felt like the sea which surges up 
with throbbings of joy, apd overflows its bounds, and could not contain 

• vriitdntam should probably bo vritfdntOf and diould be joined with the words 
that follow. 
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himself for happiness.* And when he saw Mandaravati, his daughter- 
in-law, bowing at his feet, be considered himself and his family prosperous, 
and rejoiced. And the king welcomed Dfidhabuddhi and the other two 
ministers of his son, who bowed at his feet, and he received Yindhyaketu 
with still warmer welcome. 

Then Sundarasena bowed before his father-in-law Mandaradeva, whom 
his father introduced to him, and rejoiced exceedingly ; and beholding his 
ministers Chandaprabha and Vyaghraparakrama, who had .arrived before, 
clinging to his feet, ho considered that all his wishes were accomplished. 
And immediately king Mahendraditya, who was delighted at hearing what 
had happened, came tlicre from S'aiankapura out of affection. Then 
prince Sundarasena, mounted on a splendid horse, escorting his beloved, as 
Nadakuvara did Ramblia, went with all those to his own home, the city of 
Alaka, the dwelling-place of all felicities, abounding in virtuous men. And 
accompanied by his beloved he entered the palace pf his father, being 
sprinkled, as he passed through the city, by the wives of the citizens, who 
were all crowding to the windows, with the blue lotuses of their eyes. 
And in the palace he bowed at the feet of his mother, whose eyes were full 
of tears of joy, and then spent that day in rejoicings, in which all his 
relations and servants took part. 

And the next day, in the long desired hour fixed by the astrologers, 
the prince received the hand of Mandaravati, who was bestowed on him by 
her father. And his father-in-law, king Mandaradeva, as he had no son, 
bestowed on him many priceless jewels, in his joy, and the reversion of his 
kingdom after his own death. And his father, king Mahasena, without 
exhausting the earth, made a great feast, in a style suitable to his desires 
and means, in which all prisoners were released, and a rain of gold was 
seen.f And having beheld Sundarasena prosperous by bis union with 
Mandaravati, and having taken part in his wedding festivities, in which all 
the women danced to song, and having been honoured by king Mahdsena^ 
king Mandaradeva returned to bis own territory, and the king of 
S'asankapura returned to that city, and Yindhyaketu, the lord of the great 
wilderness, returned to his domain. 

And after some days had elapsed, king Mahasena, perceiving that his 
son Sundarasena was virtuous and beloved by the subjects, established him 
in his throne, and went himself to the forest. And prince Sundarasena, 
having thus obtained the kingdom, and having conquered all his enemies 
by the might of his arm, ruled with those ministers the whole earth, and 
found his joy in the possession of Mandiravatf ever increasing. 

* An allusion to tho phenomenon of the tides. 

t The Sanskrit Ck>Uege MS. gives in which gold and 

gaiments were showered on the people. 
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Wlien the minister Vyaghrasena had told this story on the bank of 
the lake to Mrigankadatta, ho went on to say to him, “ This wonderful 
tale, prince, did the hermit Kanva relate to us in the hermitage, and at the 
end of the tale the compassionate man said to us, to comfort us, ‘ So, my 
sons, those who endure with resolute hearts terrible misfortunes hard to 
struggle through, attain in this way the ohjects they most desire ; but those 
others, whose energies are paralysed by loss of courage, fail. Therefore 
abandon this despondenc}^ and go on your way. Your master also, prince 
Mrig.inkadatta, sliall recover all his ministers, and sliall long rule the earth, 
after liaving been united with S'astinkavati.’ When that great hermit had 
said this to ns, we plucked up courage, and spent tlie night tluM’e, and 
then set out from that hermitage, and in course of time reached this wood, 
travel-worn. And while here, being tortured with excessive tlni>t and 
hunger, we climbed up tins tree sacred to Ganesa, to got fruits, and we 
were ourselves turned into fruits, and we have now, prince, been rch‘asf?d 
from our fruit- transformation by your austerities. Such have been the 
adventures of us four, during our separation from you* brought about by 
the curse of the Naga ; and now that our curse is expired, advance, united 
with us all, towards the attainment of your object.’* 

Wlien Mrigankadatta Inid beard all this from bis minister Vyaghra- 
sena, he conceived hopes of obtaining S'asankavati, and so passed that 
night there. 

♦ I read ^dpopanite with the Sanskrit College MS. 
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CHAPTER OIL 


Tl)en, the next morning, Mrigankadatta rose up from the shore of 
that beautiful lake, together with all his ministers, who had rejoined him ; 
and in cbmpany with them, and the Brahman S^rutadhi, set out for 
Ujjayini, to win S^asankavati, after he had paid his orisons to that tree of 
Ganosa.* 

Then the heroic prince, accompanied by his ministers, again crossed 
various stretches of woodland, which contained many hundreds of lakes, 
and were black with throughout their whole expanse, look- 

ing like nights in the rainy season, when the clouds collect ; and others 
which had their canes broken by terrible infuriated elephants roaming 
through them, in which the arjuna-ivnQ^ formed a strong contrast to the 
trees, J and which thus resembled so many cities of king Virdta ; 
and ravines of mighty mountains, which were pure, tliough strewn with 
flowers, and though frequented by subdued hermits, were haunted by flerce 
beasts ; and at last came near the city of Ujjayini. 

Then he reached the river Gandhavati, and dispelled his fatigue by 
bathing in it, and after crossing it, be arrived with his companions in that 
cemetery'of Mahakala. There he beheld the image of mighty Bhairava, 
black with the smoke from neighbouring pyres, surrounded with many 
fragments of bones and skulls, terrible with the skeletons of men which 
it held in its grasp, worshipped by heroes, frequented by many troops of 
demons, dear to sporting witches. 

And after crossing the cemetery, he beheld the city of Ujijayini, a 
yuqa old, ruled by king Karmasena. Its streets were watched by guards 
with various weapons, who were themselves begirt by many brave high- 
born llajputs; it was surrounded with ramparts resembling the peaks of 
mighty mountains ; it was crowded with elephants, horses, and chariots, 
and hard for strangers to enter. 

* See the Dummedhajdtaka, FausboU's edition of the J&takas, Vol. I, p. 259 ; 
liiebrecbt’s translation of the Pentamerone of Basile, Vol. 1, p. 83 ; and Vol. I of this 
translation, pp. 163 and 576 ; also Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, p. Hi. 

t Or “ black as tamdla'* 

% Or which were of opposite appearance, being white*” The word arjuna (white) 
also refers to the hero Arjuna one of the Pdindavas, who lived disguised as a eunuch 
in the city of king Vird^a. Kichaka (cane) was the leader of tho host of king Viid^a, 
and was conquered by Bhima (terriblo). Tho passage contains another pun which will 
be obvious to those acquainted with Hindu customs. 
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When Mpginkadatta beheld that city, which was thus inaccessible 
on every side, he turned his face away in despondency, and said to his 
ministers, “ Alas ! ill-starred man that 1 am ! though it has cost me 
hundreds of hardships to reach this city, I cannot even enter it ; what 
chance then have I of obtaining my beloved P** When they heard this, 
they said to him, What ! do you suppose, prince, that this great city 
could ever be stormed by us, who are so few in number ? Wo must think 
of Bomo expedient to serve in this emergency, and an expedient will 
certainly be found ; bow comes it that you have forgotten that this ex- 
pedition has frequently been enjoined by the gods p ’* 

When Mrigankadatta had been thus addressed by his ministers, he 
remained for some days roaming about outside the city. 

Then his minister VikramakeSarin called to mind that Vetdla, which 
he had long ago won over, intending to employ him to fetch the prince’s 
love from her dwelling-house. And the Vetdla came, black in hue, tall, 
with a neck like a camel, elephant-faced, with legs like a bull, eyes like 
an owl, and the ears of an ass. But finding that he could not enter the 
city, he departed j the favour of S^iva secures that city against being 
invaded by such creatures. 

Then the Brahman S'rutadhi, who was versed in policy, said to Mfi- 
gdnkadatta, as ho was sitting in gloom, surrounded by his ministers, 
longing in his heart to enter the city ; “ Why, prince, though you know 
the true principles of jHjlicy, do you remain bewildered, like one ignorant 
of them P Who will ever be victorious in this world by disregarding the 
difference between himself and his foe P For at every one of the four 
gates of this city, two thousand elephants, twenty-five thousand horses, 
ten thousand chariots, and a hundred thousand footmen remain harnessed 
and ready, day and night, to guard it ; and they are hard to conquer, 
being commanded by heroes. So, as for a handful of men, like ourselves, 
entering it by force, that is a mere chimerical fancy,* not a measure cal- 
culated to ensure success. Moreover, this city cannot be overthrown by 
a small force ; and a contest with an overwhelming force is like fighting 
on foot against an elephant. So join with your friend May.avatu the king 
of the Puliudas, whom you delivered from the terrible danger of the water- 
monsters in the Narmada, and with his friend Durgapisacha the very 
powerful king of the M&tangas, who is attached to you on account of his 
alliance with him,t and with that king of the Kirdtas, named S'akti- 

• L d. patnngavrittu The word seems to mean sabsiatence of birds/* Compare 
Macbeth IV, 2, 33. 

t I find tat^samtand/idnurdffind in three India Office MSS. kindly lent me by 
Dr. Host. 
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rakshita, who is famous for his valour and has observed a vow of strict 
chastity from his youth upwards^ and let them all bring their forces, and 
then do you, thus strengthened by allies, fill every quarter with your hosts, 
and so accomplish the object you have in view. Moreover, the king of the 
Kirdtas is awaiting your coming from a distance in accordance with your 
agreement ; how have you come to forget this? And no doubt, May&vatu 
is ready awaiting your arrival, in the territory of* the king of the Mdtan* 
gas, for you made this agreement with him. So let us go to the castle 
named Karabhagriva, on the southern slope of the Vindhyas, in which 
that chief of the Matangas dwells* And let us summon there S^akti* 
raksbita, the king of the Kirdtas, and united with them all make a 
fortunate expedition with every chance of success. 

Wfien Mfigankadatta and his ministers heard this speech of S'ruta* 
dhi’s, which was full of sense and such as the wise would approve, tbej’ eager- 
ly accepted it, sajing, So be it.” And the next day the prince adored 
that unresting traveller of the sky, the sun, the friend of the virtuous, 
that had just arisen, revealing every quarter of the world, f and set out 
for the abode of Durgapiiiacha king of the Matangas on the southern slope 
of the Vindhya range. And his ministers Bhimapardkrama, and Vydghra- 
sena, and Gu^akara, and Meghabala with Vimalabuddhi, and Stbulabdhu 
with Vichitrakatha, and Vikramake^arin, and Pracba^d^iiakti, and S^rutadbi 
and Dridhamusbti followed him. With them he successively crossed 
forests wide-ranging as his own undertakings, and stretches of woodland 
profound as his own schemes, with no better refuge at night than the root 
of a tree]; on the shore of a lake, and reached aud ascended the Vindhya 
mountain lofty as his own soul. 

Then the prince went from the summit of the. mountain down its 
southern slope, and beholding afar off the villages of the Bhillas full of 
elephants’ tusks and deer-skins, be said to himself, “ How am I to know 
where the dwelling of that king of the Matangas is ? ” While engaged 
in such reflections, he and his ministers saw a hermit boy come towards 
them, and after doing obeisance to him, they said, “ Fair Sir, do you know 
in what part of this region the palace of Durgapi^cha, the king of the 
Mdtangas, is ? For we wish to see him.” 

« I read Matangarajadeid^ato ; the reading of the India Office MS. No. 1882 
is rijddeidgato which would mean ** by the invitation of the king of the Mdtangas.” 
Tot diirdgamanam A. No. 2166 reads diAdga^mna^ i. s. ‘‘the coming of your 
messongor.** This makes better sense. 

f A pun ! It also means ** holding prosperity, and holding out hopes to the 
world.” 

I All the three India Office MS3., which Dr. Rost has kindly lent me^ read 
nUdirayal^. 
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When that good young ascetic heard this, he said, Only a ho8 distant 
from this place is a spot called Panchavati, and not far from it was the 
hermitage of the hermit Agastya, who with small effort cast down from 
heaven the haughty king Nahusha ; where Rama, who hy command of bis 
father took up his dwelling in a forest, accompanied by Lakshma^a and 
his wife Siti, long waited on that hermit ; where Kabandba,* who guided 
Rdma to the slaughter of the Rdkshasas, proceeded to attack Rdma and 
Lakshma^a, as Raiiu does the sun and moon« whose arm a yojana in length 
Rdma felled, so that it resembled Nahusha in his serpent form, come to 
supplicate Agastya ; where even now the Rdkshasas hearing the roar- 
ing of the clouds at the beginning of the rainy season, call to mind the 
twanging of the bow of Rama ; where the aged deer, that were fed by 
S^iU, beholding the regions deserted in every direction, with eyes filling 
with tears, reject the mouthful of grass ; where Mdrfcha, who brought 
about Sitd’s separation from her husband,, assumed the form of a golden 
deer and enticed away R&ma, as if to save from slaughter those deer, that 
were still left alive ; ’where, in many a great lake full of the water of the 
K&veri, it appears as if Agastya had vomited up in driblets the sea that 
he swallowed. Not far from that hermitage, on a table-land of the Vin- 
dhya, is a stronghold tangled and inaccessible, named Karabhagriva. In 
it dwells that mighty Durgapildcha of terrible valour, chief of the Mdtan- 
gas, whom kings cannot conquer. And he commands a hundred thousand 
bowmen of that tribe, every one of whom is followed by five hundred 
warriors. With the aid of those brigands he robs caravans, destroys his 
enemies, and enjoys this great forest, caring nought for this or that king.f 

When Mrigdnkadatta bad heard this from the young hermit, he took 
leave of him, and went quickly, with his companions, in the direction 
indicated by him, and m course of time he arrived in the environs of Kara- 
bbagrfva that stronghold of the king of the Mdtangas, which were crowded 
with JBhilla villages. And witliin them he beheld near at hand on every 
side crowds of S^avaras, adorned with peacocks’ feathers and elephants* 
teeth, clothed in tigers’ skins, and living on the flesh of deer. When 
Mrigdnkadatta saw those Bhillas, he said to his ministers, ’’ See ! these 
men live a wild forest life like animals, and yet, strange to say, they re- 
cognise Durgapi4dcha as their king. There is no race in the world without 
a king ; I do believe the gods introduced this magical name among men 
in their alarm, fearing that otherwise the strong would devour the weak, 
as great fishes eat the little.” ( And while he was saying this, and trying 

* Professor Monier Williams refers us to Bim^yana III, 76. 

f So, in the 89th chapter of the Wilkina Sagpa, Heime goes off to join the robber 
chief Ingram- (Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Yol. I. p. 242). 

) The India olfioe MS. No. 2166 reads mdttyanyAyabhwjfodaydi. 
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to find the path that led to the stronghold Earabhagiiva, the scouts of 
Mdjdvatu, the king of the S^avaras, who had already arrived there, re- 
cognized him, having seen him before. They immediately went and told 
that Maydvatu of bis arrival ; and he with his army went to meet him. 
And when tliat king of the Pulindas came near, and saw the prince, he 
alighted from his horse, and ran forward, and fell at his feet. And he 
embraced the prince, who asked after his health, and then mounted him 
and his ministers on horses, and brought them to his own camp. And 
that king of the S^avaras sent his own warder to inform the king of the 
Matangas of the prince’s arrival. 

^nd Durgapi^acha, the king of the Mdtangas, quickly came there from 
bis own place, and his appearance justified his name.* He seemed like a 
second Viiidhya range, for his body was firm as a rocky peak, his hue was 
black as taniAla^ and Pulindas lay at his foot. His face was rendered terri- 
ble by a natural threc-furrowed frown, and so he appeared as if Durgd, the 
dweller in the Vindhya range, had marked him with the trident, to claim 
him as her own. Though young, he had seen the death of many ** secular 
birds;” though black, he was not comely; and be crouched to none, though 
he hugged the foot of a mountain.f Like a fresh cloud, he displayed the 
peacock- tail and the gay-coloured bow; like Hira^y&ksha, ( his body was 
scaiTcd by the furious boar ; like Ghatotkaeba, he was mighty and possessed a 
haughty and terrible shape ;§ like the Kali age, he allowed those born under 
his sway to take plesisure in wickedness and break through the bonds of 
rule. And the mass of his host came filling the earth, like the stream 
of the Narmada, when let loose from the embrace of Arjuna.|| And so 
the aggregated army of the Chandalas moved on, blackening all the 
horizon with a dark hue, making those who beheld it say in perplexity 
to themselves ** Can this be a mass of rock that has rolled down from the 
Anjana mountain,^ or is it a premature bank of the clouds of the day of 
doom, that has descended upon the earth P ” 

And their chief Durgapi4dcba came up to Myigankadatta, placing his 
bend upon the ground even when at a distance, and bowed before him, 
and said ** To-day the goddess Durga is pleased with me, in that your 
Highness, of such a noble race, has come to my house. On that account 

« His name means ** Wild man of the Stronghold ” or ** Demon of tho Strong- 
hold.” 

t The passage is full of puns : vayat means ” ago ” and ** bird ” ; kfithna ” black ” 
and also the god of that namo ; hhLbhfit ** king and also mountain.” 

{ Killed by Vishnu in the form of a boar. 

{ Another play on words. It may mean ** was the son of the Pdndava Bhima» 

I I do not understand this allusion. 

H Anjma is a black pigment applied to the eyes. 
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I consider myself fortunate and successful. When the king of the Mi* 
tangas liad said this, he gave him a present of pearls, musk, and other 
rarities. And the prince kindly accepted it with the usual courtesies. 
Then they all encamped there. That great forest was covered all over 
with elephants fastened to posts, with horses in stables, and tented foot- 
men ; and was scarcely able to contain itself, being confused with its good 
fortune in thus being assimilated to a city, which was unprecedented in 
the course of its existence. 

Then, in that wood, when Mfigdnkadatta had bathed in the river for 
good fortune, and had taken food, and was sitting at* bis ease, in a secluded 
spot, surrounded by his ministers, Mdy&vatu also being present, Durga- 
pi^ha said to Mrigdnkadatta, in the course of conversation, speaking in 
a tone softened by affection and regard, “ This king Mayava^u came here 
a long time ago, and has been remaining here w:th me, my lord, awaiting 
your orders. So where, my prince, have you all remained so long P And 
what haye you done ? Tell me, now, the business that detained you.*’ 
When the prince heard this speech of his, he said, After I had left the 
palace of our friend here M^yivafu, with Yimalabuddhi and Gupakara, 
and S'rutadhi, and Bhimapar&kraipa, whom I had also recovered, 1 found 
on my way this Pracha^^^ikti and Yichitrakatha, and in course of time 
also this Yikramake4arin. Then these men here found on the borders of 
a beautiful lake a tree sacre^ to Ga^e^a, and climbed up it to pick its 
fruit, and so were turned into firuits themselves by the curse of the god. 
Then I propitiated Ga^e^a, and not without difficulty set them free, and 
at the same time 1 delivered these other four ministers of mine, Dri^ha- 
mushfi and Yyaghrasena and Megbabala and Sthdlabahu, who had pre- 
viously suffered the same transformation. With all these, thus recovered, 
I went to Ujjayini ; but the gates were guarded, and we could not even 
enter the town ; much less could we think of any device for carrying off 
S^ii^dnkavati. And as 1 had no army with mo, I had no locu^ standi for 
sending an ambassador. So we deliberated together, and came here to 
you. Now, my friend, you and your allies have to decide whether we shall 
attain our end or no.” 

When Myig&nkadatta had related his adventures in these words, 
Durgapi^&cha and Maydvntu said, “ Be of good courage ; this is but a 
little matter for us to accomplish at once ; our lives were originally created 
for your sake. We will bring here that king Karmasena in chains, and 
we will carry off his daughter S'a^nkavati by force.” 

When the king of the Matangas and Mdyavatu said this, Myiganka* 
datta said lovingly and very respectfully, ” WJiat will you not be able to 
accomplish, for this resolute cour.*ige of yours is a sufficient guarantee that 
you will carry out that furtherance of your friend’s interests which you 
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have undertaken. When the Creator made you here, he infused into your 
composition qualities borrowed from your surroundings, the firmness of the. 
Yindhya hills, the courage of the tigers, and the warm attachment to 
friends of the forest* lotuses. So deliberate and do what is fitting.” 
While Mf ig&nkadatta was saying this, the sun retired to rest on the summit 
of the mountain of setting. Then they also rested that night in the 
royal camp, as was meet, sleeping in booths made by the workmen. 

And the next morning Mpg&nkadatta sent off Gundkara to bring his 
friend S^aktirakshita, the king of the Eirdtas. He went and communi. 
oated the state of affairs to that sovereign ; and in a very few days the 
king of the Eirdtas returned with him, bringing a very large force. Ten 
hundred.thousand footmen, and two hundred thousand horse, and a myriad 
of furious elephants on which heroes were mounted, and eighty-eight 
thousand chariots followed that king, who darkened the heaven with his 
banners and his umbrella. And Mfigdnkadatta, with his friends and 
ministers, went to meet him in high spirits and honoured him. and con- 
ducted him into the camp. And in the meanwhile other friends and 
relations of the king of the Mdtangas, and all those of king Mdy&vatu, 
having been summoned by messengers, came in.f And the camp swelled 
like the ocean, giving joy to the heart of Mpgdnkadatta : with shouts 
rising up like the roar of the waves, and hundreds of battalions pouring in 
like rivers. And Durgapi^dcha honoured]: those assembled kings with 
musk, and garments, and pieces of flesh, and spirits distilled from fruits. 
And M&y&vatu the king of the Sfavaras gave them all splendid baths, 
unguents, food, drink, and beds. And Mfig&nkadatta sat down to eat 
with all those kings who were seated in their proper places. § He even 
went so far as to make the king of the Mdtangas eat in his presence though 
at a little distance from him : the fact is, it is necessity and place and time 
that take precedence, not one man of another. 

And the next day, when the newly arrived force of Eirdtas and others 
had rested, Mpigdnkadatta, sitting on a throne of ivory in the assembly 
of the kings, where he had been duly honoured, after he had had the place 
cleared of attendants, said to his friends, the king of the Mdtangas, and 


• Fans might mean “ water.” 

f Two of the India office MSS. eha t$ the other reads cha tad» 

daUadktdl^, 1 think these readings give a better sense. The king of the Mdtangas is 
here Durgapi^doha. 

% I read samamdnayat the conjecture of Dr. Eem. I And it in MS. No. 1882 and 
in 2166. 

{ Being a man of high caste, he ate with men who had none, or next to none. 
Bi. Eem wishes to read ddrys, but all the MSS. have kdryuf!^. 
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the others, “ Why do wo now delay P Why do we not quickly march 
towards Uj jay ini with tho whole o£ this £01*00 ?’* When the Brahman 
S>rutadhi heard this, he said to that prince, Listen prince, I now speak 
according to the opinion of those who know policy. A king who wishes 
to be victorious must Grst see the distinction between what is practicable 
and what is not practicable. What cannot be accomplished by an ex* 
pedient, he sliould reject as impracticable. That is prsicticable which can 
be accomplished by an expedient. Now expedients in this matter are of 
four kinds, and are enumerated as conciliation, gifts, division and force. 
This order represents their comparative advantages, the first being better 
than the second, and so on. So, my prince, you ought first to make use 
of conciliation in this business. For, as king Karmasena is not* greedy 
of gain, gifts are not likely to succeed ; nor is division likely to be of any 
use, for none of his servants are angry, or covetous, or indignant with 
him, on account of having been treated with neglect. As for force, its 
employment is risky ; as that king lives in a diflicult country, has a very 
formidable army, and has never been conquered by any king before. . More- 
over even mighty ones cannot alw<ays be assured of having the fortune 
of victory 011 their side in battles ; besides, it is not becoming in one, who is 
a suitor for a maiden's hand, to slaughter her relations. So let us send an 
ambassador to that monarch, adopting tho method of conciliation. If that 
does not succeed, the method of force shall be employed as being unavoid- 
able.** All there, when they heard this speech of ^rutadhi’s, approved it, 
and praised his statesmanship. 

Then Mpigdiikadatta deliberated with them all, and sent a servant of 
the king of tho Kirdtas, a noble Brahman, Suvigraha by name, who pos- 
sessed all the requisites of a diplomatist, to king Karmasena, as an ambas- 
sador to communicate the result of their deliberations, and he carried with 
him a letter, and was also entrusted with a verbal 'message. The ambassador 
went to Ujjayini, and, being introduced by the warder, entered the king’s 
palace, the interior of which looked very magnificent, as its zones were crowd- 
ed with splendid horses, and with elephants ; and he saw that king Karma- 
sena, sitting on his throne, surrounded by his ministers. He did obeisance 
to that sovereign, who welcomed him ; and after he had sat down, and 
his health had been enquired after, he proceeded to deliver to him his 
letter. And the king’s minister, named PrajndkotSa, took it, and broke 
the seal, and unfolding the letter, proceeded to read it out to the following 
efEect. “ All-Hail ! Tlie auspicious Mpgdnkadatta, ornament of the circle 
of the earth, son of the great king of kings who is lord of the city 
of Ayodbyd, the fortunate Amaradatta, from the slope of the forest 
at the foot of the castle of Karabhagriva, where he now is, with kings 
submisnve and obedient to him, sends this plain measage to the great king 
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Karxnasena in Ujjayini, who is the moon of the sea of bis own race, with 
all due respect ; You have a daughter, and you must without fail give her 
to another, so give her to me ; for she has been declared by the gods a 
suitable wife for me. In this way we shall become allies, and our former 
enmity will be at an end ; if you do not consent, I will appeal to my own 
strong arms to give me this object of my desires/’ * When the letter had 
been thus read by the minister Prajndko^a, king Karmasena, in (lamed 
with rage, said to his ministers, These people are always hostile to us ; 
and observe, this man, not knowing his place, has on the present occasion 
worded his communication in an oljjectionable form, He has put himself 
first ^nd me last, out of contempt ; and at the end the conceited fellow 
has bragged of the might of his arm. So, I do not consider that I ought 
to send any reply ; as for giving him my daughter, that is out of the 
question. Depart, ambassador ; let your master do what he can.”* 

When king Kiirinasena said this, that Brdhman ambassador Suvigraha, 
being a man of spirit, gave him an answer well-suited to- the occasion, 
** Fool, you boast now, because you have not seen that prince ; make 
ready ; when he arrives, you will learn the difference between yourself and 
your opponent.” When the ambassador said this, the whole court was 
in a state of excitement ; but the king, though in wrath, said, ** Away 
with yoifl Your person is inviolable, so what can we do P” Then some of 
those present, biting their lips, and wringing their hands together, said one 
to another, ** Why do we not follow him and kill him this moment.” But 
others, being masters of themselves, said, ” Let the young fool of a BiAh- 
man go 1 why do you trouble yourselves about the speech of this babbler P 
We will shew what we can do.” Others again, appearing to foresliadow 
by their frowns the speedy bending of their bows, remained silent, with 
faces red with rage. 

The whole court being thus incensed, the ambassador Suvigraha went 
out, and repaired to M|:igankadatta in his camp. He told him and his 
friends what Karmasena had said ; and the prince, when he heard it, 
ordered the army to march. Then the sea of soldiers, set in motion by 
the order of the commander, as by a violent gust of wind, in which men, 
horses, and elephants moved like bounding sea-monsters, exciting satisfac- 
tion in the mind of the allied monaroh8,t assumed an agitation terrifying 
to the minds of timid men. Then Mrigdnkadatta, making the earth miry 
with the foam of high-mettled harses, and the frontal ichor of elephants, 

• Clompare the way in which king Melias receives the proposals of Osantruc in 
the 63rd chapter of the Wilkina Saga, (Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 132.) 

t Or “ of the mountains that retained their wings,” i*. s., hy taking refuge from 
Indra in the tea. The pun is, of course, most iateutiunal. 

61 
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and deafening the world with the noise of his drums, moved on slowly to 
Ujjajini to victory. 


CHAPTER cm. 


Then Mrigdnkadatta, accompanied by his friends, crossed the Yindhya 
range, and with his army ready for battle, reached the frontier of Ujjayini. 
When the brave king Karmasena heard that, he also made ready for the 
fight, and with his army moved out from the city to meet him. And 
when those two armies came to close quarters, and could see one another, 
a battle took place between them, that gladdened heroes. The battle- 
field seemed like the dwelling-place of Hira^yaka^ipu, as it was full of 
timid demons dispersed in terror by the roar of the Man-lion the con- 
tinued dense showers of arrows flying through the air, and cutting one 
another, descended on brave warriors, like locusts on the tender herb. 
Dense clouds of pearls gleamed as they sprang from the frontal globes of 
elephants struck with' swords, resembling the necklace of the Fortune of 
that battle broken in her agitation. That place of combat appeared like 
the mouth of Death ; and the sharp points of spears, that seized on men, 
horses, and elephants, were like his fangs. The heads of strong-armed 
warriors, cut ofi with crescent-headed arrows, flew up to heaven, as if 
leaping upf to kiss the hekvenly nymphs ; and at every moment trunks 
of brave heroes danced, as -if in delight at the battle of their noble leader 
being gloriously illuminated ; and so for five days that hero-destroying 
battle went on, with flowing rivers of blood, rich in mountains of heads. 

And in the evening of the fifth day the Br&hman S'rutadhi came 
secretly to MfigAnkadatta when he was closeted with his ministers, and 
said to him, ** While you were engaged in fighting, 1 went away from the 
camp, in the disguise of a mendicant, and entered Ujjayini, the gates of 
which were almost deserted ; and now listen ; 1 will tell you truly 
what I observed, being myself all the while, though near at hand, unseen 
in virtue of my knowledge. As soon as king Karmasena went out to 
battle, HasAnkavati with the permission of her mother also left the palace, 
and repaired to a temple of Gauri in that city, to propitiate the goddess, 

* Efish^a, in the form of a man-lion, destroyed Hiranyaka^ipu. The word man- 
lion also refers to brave soldiers. For huhpeshu No. 1882 reads aa$yeahu, 

f I read with India Office MS. No. 1882 dimdattordhvqfhampdni ; the two other 
1188. agree m readingj*Vistpa;ii. For bhruvaSdlindm I road hhti/aidlindin which I find 
in the three India Office MSS. 
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in order to ensure her father*s success in the combat. And while she was 
there, she said in secret to a devoted confidante * My friend, it is for my 
sake, that my father has become involved in this war. And if he is con- 
quered, he will give me to that prince ; for kings disregard love for 
offspring altogether, when the interests of their kingdoms are at stake. 
And I do not know whether that prince is a suitable match for me in 
respect of personal appearance, or not. I would • sooner meet my death 
than marry an ugly husband. 1 think a good-looking husband, even 
though poor, is to be preferred to an ugly one, though he be emperor over 
the whole earth. So you must go to the army and see what he is like, 
and then return. For, my fortunate friend, Prudence* is your name, and 
Pru(Jenco is your nature.* 

“ When the princess had given this order to her confidante, that girl 
managed to come to our camp, and after seeing you, prince, we»it and said to 
that princess, * My friend, I can say nothing but this ; even Vasukif himself 
Las not got a tongue able to describe the beauty of that prince. So far 
however I can give you an idea of it: as there is no woman in the world 
equal to you in good looks, so there is no man equal to him. But alas ! 
that is but a feeble description of him ; 1 believe in these three worlds 
there is no Siddha, or Qandharva, or god like him.* By tliis speech of her 
confidante’s S'asdnkavati’s heart was fixed on you, and at the same moment 
it was nailed to you by the god of love with his arrows. And from that 
time forth she has remained desiring the welfare of you and also of her 
father, becoming gradually attenuated by penance and the grief of separa- 
tion from you.’* 

“ So go secretly this very night, and carry off that princess from that 
sanctuary of Gauri, which is now unfrequented, and bring her here without 
being observed. Let her be conveyed to the palace of Majavatu; and 
then these kings, after securing your rear against the fury of the foe, 
shall come there with me. Let this fighting be put an end to. Do not 
allow any further slaughter of soldiers. And ensure the personal safety 
of yourself and the king your father-iu-law. For war, that involves a 
great waste of human life, is an inexpedient expedient, and sages affirm 
it to be the worst of all political measureo.** 

When S'rutadhi had said this to Mrigankadatta, that prince and his 
ministers mounted their horses and set out secretly at night. And the 
prince arrived at the city of Ujjayini, in which only women, and children, 
and sleepy men were left, and entered it easily, as the gates were kept by 

* The lady *8 name in Sansknt is Ohaturikd. 

f The king of the snakes. See for his thousand mouths and thousand tongues 
p. 313 of this Volume. 
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only R few drowsy guards.* And then he proceeded to that famous sanc- 
tuary of Gauri, which was easily discovered by the description which 
S'rutadhi had given of it It was situated in a great garden called Push- 
pakaranda, and was just then illuminated by the rays of the moon, which at 
that time adorned the face of the E<ast.t 

In the meanwhile S'aiSdnkavati, who remained sleepless, though her 
companions, worn out by attendance and other fatigues, were sleeping 
around her, was saying to herself : ** Alas ! for my sake hravo kings and 
princes and heroes are being slain every day in battle in both these armies. 
Moreover, that prince, who has appealed to the ordeal of battle for my 
sake, was long ago designated as my husband by the goddess Purga in a 
dream ; and the god of love has with unfailing aim cut out my heart with 
a continual showerj of arrows, and taken it, and presented it to him. 
But, ill-starred girl that I am, my father will not give me to that prince, on 
account of the previous enmity between them, and his own pride ; so much 
I gathered from his letter. So what is the use of a sure revelation by a 
goddess in a dream, when Fate is adverse P The fact is, I see no chance 
of obtaining my beloved in any way. So, why should I not abandon my 
hopeless life, before I hear of some misfortune happening to my father 
or to my lover in battle ?§** With these words she rose up, and in her 
grief went in front of the image of Gauri and made a noose with her outer 
garment, fastening it to an oio^a-tree. 

In the meanwhile Mfigdnkadatta, with his companions, entered that 
garden and fastened his horse to a tree in front of the temple and sanc- 
tuary of Gauri. Then Mpgankadatta’s minister Yimalabuddhi, seeing the 
princess near, said of his own accord to the prince, ** Look prince, here is 
some lovely girl trying to hang herself ; now, who can she be ? ** When 
the prince heard that, he looked at her and said, Dear me ! who can this 
girl be P Is she the goddess Rati p Or is she happiness incarnate in 
bodily form P Or is she the beauty of the moon, having taken shape,|| 
or the command of Cupid living and walking P Or is she a nymph of 
heaven P No, that cannot be. For what can make heavenly nymphs 
desire to hang themselves ? So let us remain here for a time concealed 
by the trees, until we find out for certain, somehow or other, who she is.*’ 
When he had said this, he and his ministers remained there in conceal- 

* No. 1882 has mattairaaa^vriiadvdrdiif. 

t There is an intentional pun in this passage which may be translated^ ** illumi- 
nated by the moon with his rays ’* or ** pointed out by the moon with his fingers.** 

t For paraspardm, I read parampardin, following Bfihtlingk and Roth. This is the 
reading of MS. No. 1882. 

{ I read vd rai^ the conjecture of Dr. Kem. 

I Sakdrd is a misprint for Sdkdrd, which I find in MS. No. 1882. 
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ment ; and in the meanwhile the despondent S'a^dnkavaii offered this 
prayer to the goddess, ** O adorable Gauri that deliverest the afilicted from 
their pain, grant that, though, owing to my sine in a former state of ex- 
istence, prince M^rigdnkadatta has not become my husband in this birth, 
ho may become such in a future life.** When the princess had said this, 
she bowed before the goddess, and fastened the noose round her neck with 
eyes moist with tears. 

At that moment her companions woke up, and distressed at Hot seeing 
her, began to look for her, and quickly came where she was. And they 
said, “ Alas, friend, what is this that you have undertaken ? Out on your 
rashness I ’* With these words they removed the noose from her neck. 
So, while the girl was standing there ashsimed and despondent, a voice 
came from the inner shrine of Qauri*s temple, “ Do not despond, iny 
daughter S'aiSankavati ; that word, fair one, tliat I spake to thee in a 
dream, cannot prove false. Here is that husband, of thine in a former 
life, Mrigdnkadatta, come to tby side ; go and enjoy with him the whole 
earth.** 

When S'a4dnkavati heard this sudden utterance, she slowly looked 
aside a little confused, and at that moment Yikramake^arin, the minister 
of Mrigdnkadatta, came up to her, and pointing out the prince with bis 
finger, said to her, ** Princess, Bhavdni has told you the truth, for here 
is the prince, your future husband, come to you, drawn by the cords of 
love.** When the princess heard that, she cast a sidelong glance, and 
beheld that noble lover of hers* standing in the midst of his companions, 
looking like the moon having descended from heaven begirt by the planets, 
like the standard by which beauty is tested in others, raining nectar into 
the eyes. 

Then she remained motionless as a pillar, and every hair stood erect 
with joy on all her limbs, so that they appeared to be covered with the 
feathers at the end of Cupid*s arrows raining upon her ; and at that 
moment Mfigankadatta came up to her, and in order to dispel her shame, 
he addressed to her, with a voice raining the honey of love, the following 
speech appropriate to the occasion,t ** Fair one, you have made me leave 
iny own country and kingdom and relations, and brought me from a dis* 
tance, enslaving me and binding me with the chain of your virtues. So 
now 1 have gained this fruit of my dwelling in the forest, and of my 
sleeping on the ground, and of my living on wild fruits, and enduring the 

* Dr Kern prefers tejuavinam to iejaivindm — I have adopted this conjecture, which 
is supported by two of the India Office MSS. 

t 1 read Icdhehitam the conjecturo of Dr. Kem ; it is found in the three MSS. 
lent me by Dr. Rost. 
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fierce heat of the sun, and of mj emaciation with aeceticiim, that I haTO 
beheld this form of yours which rains nectar into my eyes. And if you 
love me enough to care to please me, bestow also, gazelle <eyed one, that 
feast of the eyes upon the ladies of our city. Let the war cease ; let the 
welfare of both armies be ensured ; let my birth be made a success, and 
let my father’s blessing be gained for me at the same time I ” 

When Mfigdnkadatta had said this to S'a^ankavati, she slowly an- 
swered with eyes fixed on the ground, 1 indeed have been purchased with 
your virtues and made your slave, so do, my husband, what you think 
will be for our good.” When Mpigankadatta had been refreshed by this 
nectar-like speech of hers, and saw that his point was gained, he praised 
the goddess Gaut*i and bowed before her, and then he made the princess 
get up behind him on his horse, and his ten* brave ministers mounted and 
took her ladies-in- waiting up behind them ; and then the prince, with his 
sword drawn, set out from that city at night, accompanied by them sword 
in hand. And though the city-guards saw those eleven heroes, they did 
not dare to stop them, for they looked as formidable as so many angry 
Kudras. And leaving Ujjayini, they y^ent with S'a^ankavati to the palace 
of Maydvatu, in accordance with the advice of RVutadhi. 

While the guards were exclaiming in their distraction, ” Who are these, 
and wliither are they gone ?” it gradually became known in Ujjayini that 
the princess had been carried ofE. And the queen-consort hurriedly des- 
patched the governor of the city to the camp, to tell king Karmasena 
what had taken place. But in the meanwhile the head of the scouts 
came to king Karmasena in the camp there at night, and and said to him, 
** King, Mfigdnkadatta and his ministers left the army secretly in the 
early part of this night, and went on horseback to Ujjayini, to carry ofF 
S'aiSdnkavati, who is in the temple of Gauri. So much 1 have discovered 
for certain ; your Highness knows what step it is now desirable to take.” 

When king Karmasena heard this, he sent for his general, and com- 
municated to him privately the information he had received, and. said to 
him, ** Choose five hundred swift horses, and set picked men on them, and 
go with them secretly and rapidly to Ujjayini, and wherever you find 
that villain Mfig^nk^atta, kill him, or make him prisoner : know that 1 
will follow you quickly, leaving my army behind me.” When the general 
received this order from the king, he said, ” So be it,” and set out by 
night for Ujjayini with the prescribed force. And on the way he met 
the governor of the town, from whom be heard that the princess had been 
carried ofE by some daring men in another direction. Then he returned 
with the governor of the town, and told king E^rmasena what had taken 
place. When the king heard it, he thought it impossible, and remained 
* J)aiibhiJ^ is a misprint for daMhi^, the reading of the HSS. 
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quiet during the night, without making an attack. And in the camp of 
Hfiginkadatta MdyAvatu and the other kings passed the night under arms, 
by the advice of S'rutadhi. 

And next morning the sagacious king Karmasena found out the real 
state of the case, and sent off an ambassador to the kings in the camp of 
MfigAnkadatta, and he instructed the ambassador to give ^ this mes- 
sage by word of mouth, ** Mfigankadatta has carried off mj daughter by 
a stratagem ; never mind that ; for what other man would be as suitable a 
match for her P So now let him come to my palace, and do you come too, 
in order that 1 may celebrate my daughter’s marriage with appropriate cere- 
monies.”* And the kings and SVutadhi approved of this proposal,t and said 
to the ambassador, ” Then let your master retire to his own city, and wa will 
ourselves go and bring the prince there.” When the ambassador heard 
that proposal, he went and reported it to his maker, and Karmasena 
agreed to it, and left for Ujjayini with his army. When the kings saw 
that, they went, with*Mdydvatu at their head, and accompanied by S'rutadhi, 
to Mfigdnkadatta. 

And in the meanwhile M^ig^nkadatta, with S'u^ankavati, had reached 
the palace of Mayavatu in the city of Kanchanapura. There the queens of 
Maydvafu welcomed him, and his companions, and his beloved, with becom- 
ing hospitality, and he rested there with them, having successfully accom- 
plished his object. And the next day the kings came there with S'ru* 
tadhi ; the heroio king of the Kiratas S'aktirakshita with his army, and 
the mighty king Mdyavatu leader of the S^avaras, and the hero Durga- 
pisacha lord of the host of the Matangas ; and all of them, when they 
beheld Mrigaukadatta united to S'asankavati like the white water-lily to 
the night, rejoiced and congratulated him. And after tlioy had shewn hii 
the honour he deserved, they told him the message of Karmasena, and 
how he had gone to his own palace. 

Then Mrigdnkadatta, having established there his camp, that was like 
a moving city, sat down with them all to take counsel. And he said to 
the kings and to his ministers, **TeIl me; shall I go to Ujjayini to be 
married, or not P” And they with one accord gave the following answer, 
That king is a villain ; so how can a visit to his palace turn out well ?X 
Moreover, there is no need of it, as his daughter has arrived here.” 
Mfigdiikadatta said to the Brdhman S'rutadhi, ” Why do you remain silent 

* So king Nidiing in the Wilkina Saga, (ch. 131,) asks king Sigmund to come 
to his palace if he wishes to marry his daughter. (Hagen’s Helden-Sagen,Vo1. 1, 
p. 822 ) 

t Dr. Kem points out that S^raMhatut is a misprint for S^ratUadAus. 

i Hero No. 1882 roads gfikethu kfiiavairas^a gainan§* 
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Brahman, like one taking no interest in the proceedings ? Tell me. do 
you approve of this step or not P” 

Then S'riitadhi said, ** If you will listen, I will tell you what I think : 
my cpinion is that you ought to go to the palace of Earmasena. For 
he sent you this message because he saw no other way out of the difficul- 
ty ; otherwise, bow would a powerful prince like that, when his daughter 
had been carried off, give up fighting, and go home P Moreover, what 
could he do to you, when you arrived at his court, since you would take 
your army with you ? On the contrary, if you go there, he will be well- 
disposed to you, and be will again be one of your chief allies out of love 
for his daughter. The reason he makes this proposal, which is a perfectly 
legitimate one, is that he does not wish his daughter to be married^ in an 
irregular manner. So I think it advisable that you should go to TJjjayim.** 
When S^‘iitadhi said this, all, who were present, approved his speech, 
and said, “ Bravo ! Bravo !** 

Then Mrigankadatta said to them, ** I admit the truth of all this ; but 
I do not like to marry without my father and mother. So let some one 
be sent off from this place to summon my father and mother : and when 
I have learnt thoir wish, I will do what is proper.* * When the hero had 
said this, be took the advice of his friends, and then and there sent off 
his minister Bhimapardkrama to his parents. 

And in the meanwhile his father, king Amaradatta, in the city of 
Ayodhya, found out in bourse of time from his subjects that the ctiarge 
which Vinitamati brought against the prince, and whicii caused his 
banishment from his native land, was wholly groundless. Then, in his 
wrath, he put to death that wicked minister and his family, and fell into 
a pitiable state, being terribly affiicted on account oF the banishment of 
his son. And he left his capital, and remained in a sanctuary of S'iva, 
outside the city, called Nandigiviina ; and there he and his wives gave 
themselves up to severe asceticism. 

After be had remained there some time, Bhimaparakrama, whose ap- 
proach was announced by scouts, arrived, thanks to the speed of his 
swift horse, at the city of Ayodliyi. He beheld tliat city pfunged in des- 
pair, on account of the absemee of the prince, as if it were once more 
going through the painful agitation caused by the exile of ildina. 
^ence he went to Nandigrdma, surrounded by citizens who asked him for 
news of the prince, and hearing from their mouths what had happened to 
the king- There be beheld king Amaradatta, with his body emaciated by 
asceticism, surrounded by his queens, eager for nows of his beloved son. 

Bhimapardkrama went up to him and fell at his feet : and the king 
embraced him, and asked for news of his son ; and thereupon Bliimapurd- 
karma said to him with tears ; ** Your sou Mfigiiiikadatta has won by his 
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valour the prinoess S'as'&iikavati, the daughter of king Kannasena . But, 
as he is devoted to his parents, it does not seem at all becoming to him to 
marry her, unless the king and the queen can be present at the ceremony. So 
your son, placing his head upon the ground, has sent me to request you to 
come to him. And ho awaits your Highness’s arrival, in Kdnehanapura, in 
the palace of king Mdydvatu, the monarch of the S'avaras. Now hear the 
story of our adventures.” And thereupon Bhiniaparakrama began with the 
banishment of his master, and related all his various and wonderful adven- 
tures, involving the long story of the misfortunes of their forest sojourn and 
their separation, with the war, and winding up with the prince's reconcilia- 
tion with Karmasena. 

When king Amaradatta beard that, ne made up his mind that it was 
well with his son, and in his joy he announced that he would set out that 
moment. He mounted an elephant, and accompanied by his queen, liis 
subject kings, and his ministers, and followed by a force of elepbants and 
cavalry, be started full of eagerness to join bis son. And travelling 
uninterruptedly, the king reached in a few days his son's camp, that waa 
pitched in tbe territory of the monarch of the S^avaras. 

And when Mrigankadatta, who had long been yearning for his father, 
heard of his approach, be went out to meet him with all the kings. And 
he saw bini from a distance, and dismounted from his horse, and fell at 
the feet of his father, who was seated on an elephant, and at the feet of 
his mother. And when embraced by his father, be iillcd with Lis body 
his clasping arms, witii satisfaction his heart, and his eyes with tears. 
His mother too folded him in a long embrace, and looking at him again 
and again, was for some time unable to let him go, as if fearing a second 
separation. And Mrigankadatta introduced to his father Amaradatta 
the kings his friends, and they bowed before him and tbe queen. And that 
couple, the king and the queen, received lovingly those friends who had 
stood by their only son in bis diHiculties, 

Then Amaradatta entered tbe palace of Mdyavatu, and saw SasAnka- 
vati, bis future daughter-in-law, who bowed at his feet. And after accept- 
ing a present, he departed with the queen and that daughter-in-law, and 
took up his quarters in his own camp. And there he took' food with his 
son and all tbe kings, and spent that day agreeably with song, music, and 
dancing. And ho thought that all his objects in life had been gained, 
thanks to bis son Mrigankadatta, the future emperor, who had attained so 
much glory. 

And in tbomeanwhile the wise king Karmasena, after deliberating, sent 
otf an ambassador to Mrigankadatta with the following message, which 
was contained in a letter, and also intended to be delivered by word of 
mouth ; ” 1 know that you will not come to Ujjayini ; so I will send to 
52 
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you own son Suslieigia ; he will bestow on you with due ceremonies his 
sistor SWankavaii ; so you ought not, blameless one, to marry her in an 
trregular manner, if you value my friendship.** 

And when the prince had heard this message delivered in the royal 
hall of audience, his father the king himself gave this answer to the 
ambassador ; “ Who but king Karmasena would send such a gracious mes- 
sage ? That excellent monarch is truly well-disposed to us ; so let him 
send hero his son Sushcit^a ; we will so order matters as that his daughter’s 
maiTiage shall give him satisfaction.** When the king had given this 
answer and dismissed the messenger with due honours, he said to his son, 
and S'rutadhi, and the kings, “ We had better go now to Ayodhya ; that 
is tho place where the marriage can be performed with most ; and 
there we can entertain Sushena with becoming magiiificeiice. And let 
king Mayavefii wait here for Sushena ; when that prince arrives he can 
come on after us to Ayodliya with him. But wo will go on in front to 
make the necessary preparations for the marriage.” And all present ap- 
proved this speech of the king’s. 

Then, the next day, the king with the queen and his soldiers, and 
Mrigdnkadatta with the kings and his ministers, started off with S'asanka- 
vati, exulting in their success, leaving May a vatu to wait there for Sushena. 
Their army moved on a like a deep and terrible sea, agitated with hundreds 
of waves in the foi'm of^ troops of bounding horses, filling all the horizon 
with a flood of countless marching footmen, rendering all other sounds 
inaudible with the confused din that arose from it. And gradually advanc- 
ing, father and son rciiched tho palace of S'aktirakshita the king of the 
Kir^tas, that lay in their course. 

There they and their attendants were courteously and generously wel- 
comed with heaps of valuable jewels, gold, and splendid garments. And 
they stayed there one day with their army, taking food and resting, 
and then they set out and reached in coarse of time their city of 
Ayodhyd. It seemed like a lake iu windy weather, as they entered it : for 
tlie ladies of the city that had climbed up to the windows of the palaces, 
as they moved to and fro, seemed like swaying full-blown lotuses, sending 
forth shoots of beauty ; and their rolling eyes eager to behold the prince, 
who after a long absence had returned, bringing a bride with him, were 
like dancing blue lilies ; it was crowded with assembling kingly swans ; and 
tossing with wavy banners. And father and son looked grand, as they sat 
on thrones, being blessed by the Brdbmans, praised by heralds, and hymned 
by bards. 

And when tbc people there saw the great beauty of S'a^dnkavati, they 
exclaimed in their astonishment, If they were to behold this daughter 
of Karmasena, tho Ocean would cease to boast of the beauty of his 
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daughter Lakshmi, and the Himdlaja would no longer pride himself on 
Qauri.” And then, when the festival came on, the quarters, re-echoing 
the sound of the auspicious drums of rejoicing, as it were, gave notice to 
the kings. And the whole city was full of exultation, and the vermilion 
colours that covered it throughout, seemed like its red. glow of affection 
overflowing in external form. 

The next day the astrologers flxed an auspicious date for the prince’s 
marriage, and his father king Amaradatta began to make preparations for 
it. And the city was filled so full of various jewels, coming from all 
quarters, that it put to shame the city of Kuvera. 

And soon a servant of king Mdyavatu’s came to the sovereign in high 
spirits, introduced by the warder, and said to him, ** King, prince Susheua 
and king Maydvatu have arrived, and they are both waiting on the fron* 
tier of this realm of Ayodhyd.” When king Amaradatta heard that, he 
sent his own general with a body of soldiers to meet Sushena. And 
Mfigankadatta, out of regard for his friend, also went out with the 
general from Ayodhyd to meet the prince. And both of those princes 
dismounted, while yet a great distance apart, and met together, embracing 
one another and asking after one another’s health. And out of love they 
entered the city in the same chariot, giving a great feast to the eyes of 
the ladies of the city. 

And there Susheiia had an interview with the king, and was recived 
by him with much respect, and then he went to the private apartments of 
his sister S'asankavatl. There she rose up weeping and embraced him, 
and he sat down, and said to the princess who was overwhelmed 'sriih 
shame, “ My father directs me to tell you that you have done nothing un- 
becoming, for he has just come to learn that prince Mfigankadatta was 
appointed your husband by tho goddess Gauri in a dream, and it is the 
highest duty of women to follow the steps of their husbands.” When he 
said this to the girl, she dismissed her slmmc, looking at her heart with 
downcast face, as if to tell it that its desire was gained. 

Then Sushe^a brought and gave to S'a4ankavati in the presence of 
the king her own accumulated wealth ; two thousand hha^raa* of gold, five 
camels heavily laden with jewelled ornaments, and another treasure of 
gold. And he said, ” This is her own private property, but, ns for what 
her father has sent, I will give it her in due course at the marriage altar.’* 
Then they all ate and drank, and spent the day there in the king’s presence 
in great comfort, with Mfigankadatta and his suite. 

The next day dawned, the day fixed as auspicious, and Mrigdnkadatta 
performed his own daily ceremony, of bathing and so on ; in which the 


• A hhdrm . 20 Tuldi. 
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king himself displajred the utmost interest, in his }oy at the ocoasioti. 
And then S'a4ankavati, though her beauty was sufficient bridal ornament, 
TO solemnly adorned by the ladies, only out of regard for the good old 
custom, not because anything of the kind was needed. Tlien the bride 
and bridegroom left tlie room in which the previous ceremony took place, 
and in which Suslieiia presided, and ascended the altar-platform, where a 
fire was burning. And on it the prince received the hand of the princess, 
which was resplendent with the hues of a lotus that she held, as Vishnu 
the hand of Lakshmi. And when they circumambulated the fire, the face 
of S'usaukavati was red and tearful from heat and smoke, though anger 
was far from her. And the handfuls of parched grain, thrown into the 
fire, appealed like the laughs of cho god of Love, pleased with the success 
of his scheme. And when the first bandful was thrown, Susheipia gave five 
thousand horses, and a hundred elephants, and two hundred hhdraa of gold, 
and twenty camels laden with loads of splendid raiment, valuable gems, 
and pearLornnments. And at each subsequent sprinkling of grain, S'aian- 
kavati's brother gave ber a portion of the wealth gained by the conquest 
of the earth, double that given at the preceding. 

Then Mfigankadatta, the auspicious ceremony of his marriage having 
been performed, entered his own palace with his newly married bride, 
Sasankavati, while the sound of festal drums rose in the air. And the 
king his father, gratified his ministers and the citizens of his capital, with 
presents of elephants, horses, garments, ornaments, meat, and drink, suited 
to the worth of the recipient, beginning with the circle of dependent 
monarchs, and ending with the parrots and pet maims. And the king 
displayed on this occasion such exceedingly lavish generosity that even the 
trees had garments and gems fastened to them, and presented the appear- 
ance of earthly wishing-trees. 

Tlun the king and Mfigankadatta feasted with the kings and S'a^an- 
kavati and Sushe^a, and spent the rest of the day in a wine*party. 
Then, aftc the inhabitants of the palace had eaten and drunk well, 
and enjoyed music and dancing, the sun, having accomplished his 
journey, and having drunk up the moisture of the earth, entered the 
cavern of the western mountain. And the glory of the day, seeing that 
he had departed somewhere or other with the evening that was all ablaze 
with a warm glow, ran after him in a fit of jealous anger, and the birds 
flying to and fro seemed like her agitated zone.* And then in due course 
appeared advancing the wanton nymph Night, beautiful with her waving 
black robe of darkness, and showing a face in which stars rolled for 
eyeballs, and the god of Love waxed mighty. And the moon, own brother 

* The words oro, by a misprint, wrongly divided in Brookhaus's text. 



to tlic curved corner of an angry long*ey<»d beauty’s eye, arose, and glowing 
with fresh rosy colour, made itself the driving-hook of the elephant of the 
eastern mountain. And the eastern quarter, that was clear and bnght with 
the departure of the darkness, bore a laughing face, to which the moon, 
like a new shoot of the twining plant of Love, formed an extemporized 
ear-ornament. And at night M^ig^nkadatta, after performing his evening 
devotions, retired to his luxuriously appointed bed-chamber with his bridu 
S'a4Aiikavati. And during it, that fair one’s moonlike countenance, dis- 
pelling the darkness, and lighting up the pictured panels of the room, 
seemed to render unnecessary the lamps hanging there, that were made of 
precious stones.* And the next morning Mfig&nkadatta was aroused by 
the soft sweet strains of the following song, ** The night has past ; leave 
your bed, prince, for the breezes of morning are blowing, fanning the per- 
fumed locks of the gazelle-eyed fair ones. And the dewdrops collected on 
the points of the blades of ^ffirvd-grass sparkle brilliantly, looking like pearls 
fallen from the necklace of the night quickly following the moon. And 
observe, prince, the bees that long sported in the cups of the white water- 
lilies opening when touched by the beams of the moon, and drank the 
honey, and were joyous at having obtained an entrance, now that the water- 
lilies arc closed and their glory is departing, are seeking some other retreat ; 
for to whom are black souls faithful in calamity ? And the god of Love, 
seeing that the lip of night has been adorned by the linger of the sun, has 
stripped it of the moon which served it for a beauty-patch, and has gra- 
dually dissipated the darkness which was a black powder to set it off.’* 
Aroused by these strains at the hour of dawn, Mfig&iikadatta cast off 
sleep, and leaving S'a4ilnkavati, at once started up from his couch. And he 
rose and performed the ceremonies of the day, his father having made all 
the arrangements that devolved on him ; and accompanied by his beloved 
he passed many more days in similar rejoicing. Then his father, Amara- 
datta, first inaugurated the prince’s brother-in-law Sushepa with the holy 
waters, and placed a turban of honour on his head ; and bestowed on him 
as a mark of respect a suitable territory and elephants, horses, quantities of 
gold, and garments, and a hundred beautiful women. And then the king 
complimented the king of the S'avaras and the king of the Kirdtas, Mdyd- 
vafu and S'aktirakshita, with their relations and wives, and that king 
Durgapi^acha the leader of the host of the M&tangas, and the minis- 
ters of Mfig&nkadatta with S'rutadhi, by giving them territories, cows, 
horses, gold and garments. Then king Amaradatta dismissed the king 
of the KiiAtas and the other monarchs, with Sushe^a, to their^ own domi- 

* Op. Tloliodonis ITI. 4. ir\4oy kirh rw <r/Aat r&v SfSwr kwjivyatWf 

quoted by Rohde, Dor Qrieohische Roman, p. 152, note. 
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nions ; and ruled his realm in happiness, at ease because his valour was 
so well known. Mpigdnkadatta, for his part, having conquered his 
enemies, and attained his ends, remained in happiness with his wife S'aSdn- 
kavati, whom he bad gained after a long struggle, and with Bbimapa- 
rdkrama and his other ministers. 

And in course of time old age, slowly creeping on, approached the root 
of the ear of that king Amaradatta, appearing as if it had taken form in 
order to siiy to him, “ You have enjoyed the good things of fortune ; your 
age is fully ripe ; surely it is now time to retire from the world.” Then the 
king's mind became averse to enjoyment, and he said to his ministers, 
“ Listen, I will now tell you the scheme which I have in my mind. My 
life has passed ; that grey hue which is the harbinger of Death has just 
now twitched my locks ; and when old age once arrives, a vicious clinging to 
enjoyment on the part of persons like myself, when all the zest is gone, 
is mere vanity. And though in some people a mad passion of avarice and 
lust goes on increasing with increasing age, that is without doubt the 
natural tendency of base souls, and the good do not acquire it. Now 1 
have this son here Mfigdnkadatta, who has gained glory by conquering 
the sovereign of Avanti and his allied kings'*, who abounds in good quali- 
ties, is beloved by the subjects, and has excellent friends. So I propose to 
make over to him my mighty kingdom, and to retire to a holy water for 
mortification of the flesh ; conduct in conformity with the laws laid down 
for the various periods of^life, that their enemies cannot blame, becomes 
men of great soul.” 

When the calm and resolute ministers heard this determined speech of 
the king’s, they, and in due course the queen and the citizens all approved 
it, saying, “ So let it be !” Then the king performed the joyful cere- 
mony of the coronjvtiont of his son Mrigankadatta at a moment fixed by 
the astrologers, r a day selected by the chief Brahmans assembled toge- 
ther. And on that day the palace of the king was full of people running 
hither and thither at the order of the warder, and all the officials in it had 
their hands full, and it reeled with the merriment of famous bards and of 
lovely women who were dancing there. And while the water of holy places 
was being poured in copious showers upon the head of Mfigank.adatta and 
his wife, a second flood seemed to gush from the eyes of his joyful 
parents. And, when that new king, of lion-like might, mounted his lion-seat, 
it seemed as if his enemies, bowed down by fear of his wrath, crouched on 
the ground in a fashion other than lion-like. 

* For Sarajakdvarti I read Sarq/akdvanti ; Mrigankadatta might be said by an 
admiring father to have conquered the king of Ujjayinf . 

t It corresponds to tho European ceremony of coronation, though performed 
with wator. 
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Then his father, king Amaradatta, prolongued for seven days the 
great feast, in which the king’s highway was decorated, and the subject 
kings honoured according to their worth. And on ^he eighth day he went 
out of the city with his wife, and after turning back Mfigankadatta and 
the citizens, who followed him with tearful faces, he went with his minis- 
ters to Yar&^asi. There the king remained with his body steeped in 
Ganges water, worshipping S^iva three times a day, performing penance, 
like a hermit, by living on roots and fruits ; and his wife shared all his 
devotions and privations. 

But Mrigdnkadatta, for his part, having obtained that kingdom broad 
and pure as the sky, which the sun takes as his domain, and having over- 
whelmed the kings with imposition of numerous tributes, as the sun does 
the mountains with showers of rays, began to blaze forth with increasing 
heat of valour. And associated with his lieutenants Mayavatu and Kar- 
musena and the others, and with his own ministers headed by S'rutadhi, he 
conquered this circle of the earth, with all its continents, as far as the four 
cardinal points, and ruled it under one umbrella. And while he was king, 
such calamities as famine, and the dread of robbers and of foreign invaders 
were heard of only in tales ; and the world was ever joyous and happy, and 
enjoyed unparalleled felicity, so that it seemed as if the gentle reign of 
llama the good were renewed. And so the monarch establislied liimself in 
that city of Ayodhyd with his ministers, and kings came from various* 
quarters to worship the lotus of his foot, and he long enjoyed with his be- 
loved S'ai^dnkavati pleasures the joy of which no enemy marred.* 

When the hermit Pidangajata had told this story in the wood on the 
Malaya mountain to Naravdhanadatta, who was separated from his beloved, 
he went on to say to liim, “ So, my son, as Mfigdukadatta in old time 
gained S'asankavati after enduring affliction, you also will regain your 
Madanamanchuka,” When Naravahanadatta had heard this nectarous 
utterance of the mighty hermit Pidangajata, he conceived in his heart the 
hope of regaining Madanamanchukd. And with his mind Gxed on her, he 
took leave of that good hermit, and roamed about on the Malaya mountain, 
looking for Lalitalochaua, whom he had losti the fair one that originally 
brought him there. 

* This is the conclusion of the stuiy of Mrigdukadutts, which begins on pngo 138. 




BOOK XIII. 

» 

CHAPTER CIV. 


May that GaneiSai whom, when dancing in the twilight intervals 
between the TugaSp all the worlds seem to imitate by rising and falling, 
prcTtect you ! 

May the blaze of the eye in the forehead of Siva, who is smeared with 
the beautiful red dye used by Gauri for adorning her feet, befriend you for 
your Imppiness ! 

We adore the goddess Sarasvati, taking form as speech to our heart’s 
delight, the bee that dwells in the lotus on the lake of the mighty poet’s 
mind.* 


Then Narav&hanadatta, the son of the king of Vatsa, afflicted with 
separation, being without Madanamanchukd, roamed about on those lower 
slopes of mount Malaya, and in its bordering forests, which were in all the 
beauty of spring, but found joy nowhere. The cluster of mango-blossomS| 
though in itself soft, yet seeming, on account of the beesf tiiat settled on 
it, like the pliant bow of the god of Love, cleft his heart. And the song 
of the cuckoo, though sweet in itself, was hard to bear, and gave pain to 
his ears, as it seemed to bo harsh with the reproachful utterances of Mara.{ 
And the wind of the Malaya mountain, though in itself cool, yet being 
yellow with the pollen of flowers, and so looking like the fire of Cupid, 
seemed to burn him, when it fell on his limbs. So he slowly left that 
region, being, so to speak, drummed out of it by those groves that were 
all resonant with the hum of bees. 

And gradually, as he journeyed on. With the deity for his guide, by a 
path that led towards tho Ganges, he reached the bank of a lake in a neigh, 
bouring wood. And there he beheld two young Brdhmans of handsome 
appearance, sitting at the foot of a tree, engaged in unrestrained conversa* 

* There is of coarse an allusion to the M&nasa lake. 

i Here there is a pun ; the word translated ** bees'* can also moon ** arrows.” 

X The god of love, the Buddhist devil. 
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tion And when tliej saw him, they thought he was the god oF Love, and 
they rose up, and bowing before him, said, ** All bail to thee, adorable 
god of the flowery bow ! Tell us why thou wanderest here alone without 
that fragrant artillery of thine, and where is that Eati thy constant com- 
panion P” When the son of the king of Yatsa heard that, he said 
to those Br&hmans, I am not the god Kama, I am a mere mortal ; but 
1 have indeed lost my Kati.”* When the prince had said this, he told 
his history, and said to those Br&hmans, Who are you, and of what kind 
is this talk that you two are candying on here ?'*' Then one of those 
young Br&hmans said to him respectfully, ** King, how can wo tell our 
secret in the presence of a man of your worth P Nevertheless, out of re- 
spect for your command, I will tell our history ; give ear I” 

There is in the territory of Kalinga a city of the name of S'obh&^ati, 

^ ^ , which has never been entered by the 

ThcJtratBrdhman'saiory, _ , i i i -i 

demon Kali, nor touched by evil- 
doers, nor seen by a foraign foe : such has it been made by the Creator. 
In it there was a wise and rich Brdhman, of the .name of Ya^askara, who 
had offered many sacrifices, and he had an excellent wife named MekhalA 
1 was born to them as an only son, when they were already in middle life, 
and 1 was in due course reared up by them, and invested with the sacri- 
ficial thread. 

Then, while as a boy I was studying the Vedas, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land, owing to drought. So my father and my mother 
went ofE with me to a city named Yi^la, taking with them their wealth 
and their servants. In that city, in which fortune and learning dwelt 
together, having laid aside their long feud, my father established himself, 
having had a house given him by a merchant, who was a friend of his. 
>And 1 dwelt there in the house of my preceptor, engaged in the acquisition 
of learning, in the society of my fellow-students of equal age. 

And among them I had a friend, a promising young man of the mili- 
tary caste, Yijayasena by name, the son of a very rich Kshatriya. And 
one day the unmarried sister of that friend of mine, whoso name was 
Madiravati, came with him to my teacher’s house. So beautiful was she 
that 1 feel convinced that the Creator made the orb of the moon, that is 
like nectar to the eyes of men, out of the overflowing of the perfect loveliness 
of her face. 1 ween, the god of Love, when he beheld her form, which was 
to him a sixth weapon, bewildering the world, valued but little his other 
five shafts. When 1 saw her^ and heard from that friend her name and 
descent, 1 was at once overpowered by Love’s potent sway, and my mind 
was altogether fixed upon her. And she, for her part, looked askance at 


• The word “ in Sanskrit means joy.** 
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me teitli modest loving eye, and the down standing efect on hef cheeks 
told that love had begun to sprout. And after she had remained there a 
long time on the preteit of play, she at last tore herself away and went 
home, sending to me from the reverted cc;*ner of her eye a look that was a 
messenger of love. 

Then 1 went home, grieved at having to part with her, and throwing 
myself flat, I tossed up and down convulsively like a fish on dry land. I 
said to myself, ** Shall I ever again behold her face, which is the Creator's 
storehouse of all the nectar of beauty ? Happy are her companions* 
whom she looks at with that laughing eye, and talks freely to with that 
mouth.’* Engaged in such thoughts as those, I with difficulty got 
through that day and night, and on the second day I went to the house 
of my teacher. 

There my friend Vijayasena approached me courteously, and in the 
course of a confidential conversation, said to me joyfulFy, “ My mother has 
heard from my sister Madirdvati that you are so groat a friend of mine, and 
being full of love for you, she wishes to behold you ; so, if you have any 
regard for me, come with me to our house ; let it be adorned for us with the 
dust of your lotus-like foot.^’ This speech of his was a sudden refresh, 
ment to me, as an unexpected heavy shower of rain is to a traveller in the 
desert. So I consented, and went to his house, and there 1 had an interview 
with his mother, and was welcomed by her, and remained there gladdened 
by beholding my beloved. 

Then Vijayasena, having been summoned by his father, left me, 
and the foster-sister of Madiravati came to mo, and said, bowing before me, 
FrincOj^ the princess Madiravati trained up to maturity in our garden a 
jasmine creeper ; and it has recently produced a splendid crop of flowers, 
which laugh and gleam with joyous exultation at being united with the 
spring. To-day the princess herself lias gathered its buds, in defiance of 
the bees that settled on the flowers ; and she has threaded them, like 
pearls, into a necklace, and she sends this to you her old friend as a new 
present.” When that dexterous girl had said this, she gave me the gar- 
land, and with it leaves of the betel, together with camphor and the five 
fruits. So I threw round my neck the garland, which my beloved had 
made with her own hand, and I enjoyed exceeding pleasure, surpassing the 
joy of many embraces.f And putting the betel into my mouth, I said to 
that dear companion of hers, Wliat can 1 say more than this, my good 
girl P I have in my heart such intense love for your companion, that, if I 

* No. 1882 has dhanyd aa eha naro^ No. 2166 dhanyah^ aa cha mro, t. Happy is 
that man. 

t Two of the India Oflico MSS. rood dlingafiadhikaii^. 
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eould sacrifice my life for her, I should consider that it had not been giren 
me in vain ; for she is the sovereign of my being.*’ When I had said this, 
1 dismissed her, and I went to my teacher’s house with Vijayasena, who 
had that moment come in. 

The next day Vijayasena came with Madirdvati to our bouse, to the 
great delight* of my parents. So the love of myself and Madirdvati, 
though carefully concealed, increased every day from being in one another’s 
society. 

And one day a servant of Madirdvati’s said to me in secret, ** Listen, 
noble sir, and lay upf in your heart what I am going to tell you. Ever 
since my darling Madirdvati beheld you there in your teacher's house, she 
has no appetite for her food, she docs not adorn herself, she takes no 
pleasure in music, she does not play with her parrots and other pets ; she 
finds that fanning with plantain leaves, and moist anointings with sandal* 
wood ointment, and the rays of the moon, though cool as snow, torture 
her with heat ; and every day she grows perceptibly thinner, like the streak 
of the moon in the black fortnight, and the only thing that seems to give 
her any relief is conversation about you ; this is what my daughter told 
me, who knows all that she does, who attends her like a shadow, and never 
leaves her side. Moreover, I drew Madirdvati herself into a confidential 
conversation, and questioned her, and she confessed to me that her alEfectiona 
were fixed on you. So now, auspicious sir, if you wish her life to bo 
saved, take steps to have her wishes fulfilled.” This ncctarous speech of 
hers delighted me, and I said, ** That altogether depends on you, 1 am 
completely at your disposal.” When she heard this, she returned delighted, 
and I, relying oii her, conceived hopes, and went home with my mind at 
^ase. 

The next day an influential young Kshatriya came from XJjjayini and 
asked Madirdvati’s father for her hand. And her father promised to give 
him his daughter ; and I heard that news, terrible to my ears, from her 
attendants. Then I was for a long time amazed, as if fallen from heaven, 
as if struck with a thunderbolt, as if possessed by a demon. But.l recover- 
ed, and said to myself, ** What is the use of bewilderment* now P I will 
wait and see the end. It is the self-possessed man that gains his desire.” 

Buoyed up by such hopes 1 passed some days, and my beloved one’s 
eompanions came to me and supported me by telling me what she said ; 
but at last Mtidiravati was informed that the auspicious moment had been 
fixed, and the day of her marriage arrived celebrated with great rejoicings. 
So she was shut up in her father’s house, and prevented from roaming 

* 1 read aammadah for aampadah. I find it in MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166. 

r MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 give cha tat for tathd. 
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about at will, and*the processional entry of the bridegroom's friends drew 
nigh, heralded by the sound of drums. 

Wlien I saw that, I considered that my miserable life had lost 
zest, and came to the conclusion that death was to be preferred to separa- 
tion ; so 1 went outside the city, and climbed up a hanyan^iv^Q^ and 
fastened a noose to it, and 1 let myself drop from the tree suspended by 
that noose, and let go at the same time my chimerical hope of obtaining my 
beloved. And a moment afterwards 1 found myself, having recovei'cd the 
consciousness which 1 had lost, lying in the lap of a young man who ''ad 
cut the noose ; and perceiving that he had without doubt saved my me, 
I said to him, “ Noble sir, you have to-day shewn your compassionate 
nature ; but I am tortured by separation from my beloved and I prefer 
death to life. The moon is like lire to me, food is ppison, songs pierce my 
ear like needles, a garden is a prison, a wreath of flowers is a sei ies of 
envenomed shafts, and anointing with sandal-wood ointment and other un- 
guents is a rain of* burning coals. Tell me, friend, what pleasure can 
wretched bereaved ones, like myself, to whom everything in the world is 
turned upside down, find in life ?” 

'When 1 had said this, that friend in misfortune asked mo my history, 
and I told him the whole of my love affair with Madiravati. Then that 
good man said to mo, “ Why, though wise, are you bewildered ? What is 
the use of surrendering life, for the sake of which we acquire all other 
things ?*' A propos of this, hear my story, which 1 now proceed to relate 
to you. 

There is in the bosom of the Himalayas a country named Nishada, 

which is the only refuge of virtue 

TheHCondBrdh,nan>.,ton>. 

and the native land of truth, and the home of the Krita ago. The inhabi- 
tants of that land are insatiable of learning, but not of monej'-getting ; 
they are satisfied with their own wives, hut with benefiting others never. 
1 am the son of a Brahman of that country who was ricli in virtue and 
wealth. I left my home, iny friend, out of a curiosity which impelled me to 
see other countries, and wandering about, visiting teachers, 1 reached in 
course of time the city of S'ankhapura not far from hero, where there is a 
great purifying lake of Clearwater, sacred to Sdnkhapala king of the Ndgas, 
and called S'aiikhahrada. 

While I was living there in the house of my spiritual preceptor, 
I went one holy bathing festival to visit the lake S'ankhahrada. Its 
banks were crowded, and its waters troubled on every side by people wlio had 
come from all countries, like the sea when the gods and A suras churned it. 
1 beheld that great lake, which seemed to make the women look more lovely, 
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as their garlands of flowers fell from their loosened braids, while it gently 
stroked their waists with its waves like hands, and made itself slightly 
yellow with the unguents which its embraces rubbed off from their bodies. 
1 then went to the south of the lake, and beheld a clump of trees, which 
looked like the body of Cupid being consumed by the fire of S'iva*s eyet 
its tdpinchaa did duty for smoke, its kin^ukaa for red coals, and it was all 
aflame with twining masses of the full-blown scarlet as*okn. 

There I saw a certain maiden gathering flowers at the entrance of an 
arbour composed of the atimukta creeper ; she seemed with her playful 
siaeiong glances to be threatening the lotus in her ear ; she kept raising 
her twining arm and displaying half her bosom ; and her beautiful loosened 
hair, hanging down her back, seemed like the darkness seeking shelter to 
escape from her moon-like face. And I said to myself “ Surely the Creator 
must have made this girl, after tie had got his hand in by creating liambhd 
and her sister-nymphs, but one can see that she is mortal by the winking of 
her eyes.” 

The moment I saw that gazelle-eyed maid, she pierced my heart, like 
a crescent-headed javelin of Mara, bewildering the three worlds. And the 
moment she saw me, she was overcome by Cupid, and her hands were 
rendered nerveless and listless by love, and she desisted from her amusement 
of gathering flowers. She seemed, with the flashings of the ruhy in the midst 
of her moving flexible chain,* to be displaying the flames of affection that 
had broken forth from her Iicart in which they could not be contained ; 

turning round, she looked at me again and again with an eye that 
seemed to be rendered more charming by the pupil coming down to rest in 
its corner. 

While we stood for a while looking at one another, there arose tnere a 
great noise of people flying in terror. And there came that way an infuriat- 
ed elephant driven mad by the smell of the wild elephants ; it had broken 
its chain, and thrown its rider, and the elephant-hook was swinging to and 
fro at the end of its ear. The moment 1 saw the animal, 1 rushed for- 
ward, and taking up in my arms my beloved, who was terrified, and whose 
attendants had run away, 1 carried her into the middle of the crowd. 
Then she began to recover her composure, and her attendants came up ; 
but just at that moment the elephant, attracted by the noise of the people, 
charged in our direction. The crowd dispersed in terror at the monster’s 
approach, and she disappeared among them, having been carried off by her 
attendants in one direction, while 1 went in another. 

At last the alarm caused by the elephant came to an end, and then 
I searched iu every direction for that slcnder-waisted maid, but 1 could 
* More literally ** creoper-liko chain.” 
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not find her, ns I did not know her name, her family, or her dwelling-place-; 
and so roaming about, with a void in my heart, like a Vidyddhnra that 
has lost his magic power, 1 with dilliculty tottered into my teacher’s bouse. 
There I remained like one in a faint or asleep, remembering the joy of 
embracing my beloved, and anxious lest her love might fail.* And iu 
course of time rellcction lulled me in her lap, as if affected witli the compas- 
sion natural to noble women, and shewed me a glimpse of hope, and soul- 
paining ignorance hugged my heart, and an exceedingly severe headache took 
possession of my brain. f In the meanwhile the day sli[)ped away and my 
self-command with it, and the lotus-thicket folded its cups and my face 
was contracted with them, and the couples of Brahmany ducks were dis- 
persed with mj' hopes, the sun having gone to re.st. 

Then tlic moon, the chief friend of Love, that gladdens the eyes of 
the happy, rose u]), adorning the face of the east ; its rays, though ambro- 
sial, seemed to me like liory lingers, and though it lit up the quarters of the 
sky, it closed in me all hope of life. Then one of my fellow-students, seeing 
that in my misery I had Hung my body into moonlight as into a tire, and 
was longing for death, said to me, ‘‘ Why are you in this evil case ? You 
dp not appear to liavo any disease ; but, if you have mental atllictioiii 
caused by longing for wealth or by love, I will tell you the truth about 
those objects ; listen to mo. The wealth, which through over-covetous- 
ness men desire to gain by cheating their neighbours, or by robbing them, 
does not remain. The poison-treesj of wealth, winch are rooted in wick- 
edness and bring forth an abundant crop of wickedness, are soon broken 
by the weight of their own fruit. All that is gained by that wealth in 
this world, is the toil of acquiring it and other annoyances, and in the next 
world great suffering in bell, a suffering that shall continue as long as the 
moon and stars endure. As for love, that love which fails of attaining its 
object brings disappointment that puts an end to life, and unlawful love, 
though pleasing in the mouth, is simply the forerunner of the fire of hell § 

• I have followed Broi-kliaas’s text, w'hich is supported by ^IS. No 3003. Tho 
other two road tatpremalhut/iiyotkionpani, 

t Tho words denoting ** reileetion ” “ headache" .'»nd ignorance" are feminine iii 
Sanskrit and so the things denoted by them have feiiiinine qualities attributed to tlieni. 
Ignorance incnns pcrhai)8 “tlio having no uews of the beloved." All the India OUiec 
]\ISS. read vruhlhayd for rritfai/d. 

J Hero tho reading of MS. No, 18S2 is rdpamiihi yatah pdpaphalnhhdi avi prushniitc 
Tiiiksthamnaii'a blmjynnte styhrunvfhfiuaviiihadrumdh No 3003 reads prdplumuhK 
bhannaira, .and hJitiJyante. No. 2106 agrees with No. 1882 in tho inaiu, but substitutes 
tana for dhana, 

I have followtd No. 1882, adopting tadb/tarenaiva from No. 3003. 

j I read y(r» vhddharmyo *graduttiJ^. MS. No. 1882 read yai ehddhmuyo ; No. 3003 
reads yai chddharmo and No. 2160 reads os I propose. 
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But a mail’s mind is sound owing to good actions in a former life, and a 
hero, who possesses self-command and energy, obtains wealth, ami tho 
object of his desires, not a spiritless coward like you. So, my good fellow, 
have recourse to self-command, and strive for the attainment of your 
ends.” 

When that friend said this to me I returned him a careless and ran- 
dom answer. However, I concealed my real thoughts, sp(3nt the night in 
a calm and composed manner, and in course of time came here, to see if by 
any chance she lived in this town. When I arrived here, I saw you with 
your neck in a noose, and after you were cut down, I heard from you your 
sorrow, and I have now told you my own. 

So 1 have made efforts to obtain that fair one whoso name and dwel- 
ling-place I know not, and have thus exerted myself to gain what no 
heroism could procure ; hut why do you, when Madiravdti is within your 
grasp, play the faint-heart, instead of manfully striving to win her? Ifavo 
you not heard the legend of old days with regard to Riikmiiu ? Was she 
not carried olT by Vishnu after she had been given to tho king of Chodi ? 

While that friend of mine was thus concluding his tale, JMadiravati 
came there with her followers, preceded hy tho usual auspicious band of 
music, in order to worship the god of Love in tins temple of the Mothers. 
And I said to my friend, ** I knew all along that maidens on tho day of 
their marriage come hero to worship the god of Love, this is \»rhy I tried 
to hang myself on the l/an^an-troo in front of this temple, in order that 
when IMadiravati came here, she might sec that I had died for her sake.” 
'When that resolute Hrahman friend heard that, he said, “ Then lot US 
quickly slip into this temple and remain hidden behind the images of tho 
Mothers, and see whether any expedient will then present itself to us or 
not.” When my friend made this proposal, I consented, and went with 
him into that temple, and remained there concealed. 

And Madiravati came there slowly, escorted by the auspicious wedding 
music, and entered that temple. And slie left at tho door all her female 
friends and male attendants, saying to them, ” I wish in private to crave 
from the awful god of Love a certain boon**^ that is in my mind, so remain 
all of you outside the building.” Then she crwino in and addressed the follow- 
ing prayer to Kamadeva after she had worshipped him, “ O god, since thou 
art named ‘ the mind-born,* bow was it that thou didst not discern the be- 
loved that was in my mind? Why hast thou disappointed and slain me ? 
If thou hast not been able to grant me my boon in this birth, at any rate 
have mercy upon me in my next birth, O husbend of liati. Shew mo so 
iTtuch favour as to ensure that bandsouie young Brahman’s being my hus- 
band in my next birth.” 


The word may mean ** bridegroom.” 
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When the giil had said this in our hearing and before our e3*es she 
made a noose hy fastening her upper garment to a peg, and put it round 
her neck. And my friend said to me, “ Go and shew yourself to lur and 
take the noose from her neck ; so I immediately went towards her and 
I said to her with a voice faltering from excess of joy, “ Do not act rastily 
my beloved ; see, here is your slave in front of you, bought by you with the 
risk of your life, in whom affection has been produced by 3'our utteran 
in the moment of j^our grief j** and with these words I removed ilie 1100.9? 
from tlie neck of that fair one. 

She im mediate I3' looked at me, and remained for a moment divided 
between and terror, and then mv friend said quickly to me, As iliii: 
is a dimly liglited liour owing to the waning of tlic day-, I will go out 
dressed in Madiravati*s garments with her attendants. And do yon ^^0 
out by the second door, taking with you this hrido wrapped up in our 
upper garments. And make for wliatever foreign country yon please 
during the night, wlien you will be able to avoid detection. And do not 
be anxious about me. Fate will bestow on me pro.spority.’’ When my 
friend had said this, he put on ]Madiravaii*s dress, and went out, and left 
that temple in the darkness, surrounded her attendants. 

And I slipped out by another door with Madinivati, who wore a neck 
lace of priceless jewels, and went throe yojanas in the night. In the morn 
ing I took food, and slowly travelling on, I reached in tho course of some 
days, -with my bedoved, a city named Achalapura. There a certain Hrah* 
man shewed himself my friend, and gave me a house, and there I quickly 
married Madiravati. 

So I have been living tboro in happiness, having obtained my dtvirc 
and my only anxiety has been as to what could have become of my friend 
And in course of time I came here to bathe in the Ganges, on this day 
which is the festival of the summer .solstice, and lo ! I found here this man 
who without cause shewed himself my friend. And full of embarrass 
ment 1 folded him in along ombract*, .and at last made him sit down and 
asked him to tell me his adventures, and at that moment your Highness; 
came up. Know, son of tlie king of Vatsa, that thi.s otliar Hraliman at 
my side is my true friend in calamity^ to whom I owe my life and my 
wife. 

When one Drulimnii had told his storj" in these words, Naravahana- 
datta said to the other Brahman, “ I am much pleased ; now tell me. how 
did you escape from so great a danger ? For men like yourself, who dis 
regard their lives for the sake of their friends, are hard to find.** 
the second Brahman heard this speech of the son of the king of Vatsa , he 
also began to tell his adventures. 

54. 
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When I went out that night from the temple in Madiravati’i:) dress, 

her attendants surrounded me under 
adpentur^i ofth, Hcond BrrfA- 41,3 impression that I was their mis- 

tress. And being bewildered with 
daocing, singing and intoxication, they put me in a palanquin* and took 
ineto the house of Soinadatta, which was in festal array. In one part 
it was full of splendid raiment, in another of piled up ornaments ; hero you 
might see cooked food provided, there an altar-platform made ready ; one 
corner was full of singing female slaves, another of professional niiiues ; 
and a third was occupied by Brahmans waiting for the auspicious moment. 

Into one room of this house I was ushered in the darkness, veiled, by 
the servants, who were beside themselves with drink and took me for the 
bride. And when I sat down there, the females surrounded me, full of joy 
he wedding festival, busied with a thousand affairs. 

Immediately the sound of bracelets and anklets was heard near, the 
door, and a maiden entered the room surrounded by her attendants. Lika 
a female snake, her head was adorned with flashing jewels, and she had a 
v/hite skin-liko hoddicc ; like a wave of the sea, she was full of beauty ,t 
and covered with strings of pearls. She had a garland of beautiful flowers, 
arms shapely as the stalk of the creeper, and bright hud-liko fingers ; and 
so she looked like the goddess of the garden moving among men. And 
She came and sat down by my side, thinking I was her beloved confidante. 
When 1 looked at her, 1 perceived that that thief of my heart had come to 
oie, the maiden that 1 saw at^ho S'ankha lake whither she had come to 
bathe ; whom 1 saved from the elephant, and who, almost as soon as seen, 
disappeared from my sight among the crowd. 1 was overpowered with 
excess of joy, and 1 said to myself, ** Can this ho mere chance, or is it a 
^ dream, or sober waking reality ?” 

Immediately those attendants of Madirdvati said to the visitor, ** Why 
do you seem so disturbed in mind, noble lady ?” When she heard tliat, 
she saidj concealing her real feelings, J “ What! are you not aware what a 
dear friend of mine Madirdvati is. And she, as soon ns she is married, will 
go off to her father-in-law’s house, and I shall not he able to live without 
lion this is why I am aiHicted. So leave the room quickly, in order that I 
may have the pleasure of a little confidential chat with Madirdvati.” 

With these words she put them all out, ai 1 fastened the door Iiersclf, 
and then sat down, and under the impression that I was her confidante, 

* I adopt Dr Kcrn*8 conjecture dropya nhikdm. It is found in two out of three 
India Olhee MSS. for the loan of which I am indebted to Dr. Boat. 

f The word which moans ** boddice,*' moans also the skin of a snake and the 
word translated ** beauty*' means also ** saltnoss.” 

Because she really wanted to talk to Madirdvati about her own love affair. 
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began to spc.ik to mo as follows ; ** Madiravati, no nflliction can be greater 
than this aiUiction of yours, in that you are in love with one man, and 
you arc given by your father in marriage to another ; still you may possibly 
have a meeting or be united with your beloved, whom you know by having 
been in his society. But for me a hopeless alHiciion has arisen, and I will 
tell you what it is ; for you are the only repository of my secrets, as I am 
of yours. 

** 1 had gone to bathe on a festival in the lake named the lake of 
S^ankha,* in order to divert my mind which was oppressed with approaching 
separation from you. While thus engaged, I saw in the garden near that 
lake a beautiful blooming young Brahman, whose budding board seemed like 
a swarm of bees come to feed on the lotus of his face ; he himself looked like 
the moon come down from heaven in the day, like the golden binding-post 
of the elcpliant of beauty. I said to luyself, ‘ Those hermits* dangliters 
who have not seen this youth, have only endured to no purpose hardship in 
the woods ; what fruit have they of their asceticism ?* And even as 
1 thought this in my heart, the god of Love pierced it so completely with 
his shafts, that shame and fear at once left it together. 

“ Tluni, while I looked with sidelong looks at him, whose eyes wore 
fixed on me, there suddenly came that way a furious elephant that had 
escaped from its hinding-j)ost. That seared away my attendants and terri- 
fied myself ; and the young man, perceiving this, ran, and taking me up in 
his arms, carried me a long way into the midst of the crowd. While in his 
arms, I ' sure you, my friend, I was rendered dead to all beside by the jo 
of his a brosial touch, and I knew not the elephant, nor fear, nor who I was 
nor where 1 was. In the tneanwliilc my attendants came up, and thereupon 
the elephant rushed down on us like Separation incarnate in bodily form, and 

servants, alarmed at it, took me up and carried me home ; and in the 
melee my beloved disappeared, whither I know not. Kver since that time 
I do nothing but think on him, who saved my life, but whoso name and 
dwelling I know not, who was snatched from me as one might snatch 
away from my grasp a treasure that I had found ; and I weep all night 
with the female chakraviik't^t, longing for sleep, that takes away all grief, 
in order that 1 maj’ behold him in a dream. 

“ In this hopeless iifilictioii my only consolation, my friend, is the 
sight of yourself, and that is now being far removed from me. Aueordiiigl y 
MadinWati, the hour of my death draws nigh, and that is why I am not 
enjoying the pleasure of beholding your face,’* 

When she had uttered this speecli, which was like a shower of nectar 
in my oars, staining all the while the moon of her face with tear-dreps 

* I omit t Ua after vinotlayilHui as it in n<)t found in the three India Oflice M55 . 
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mufcil with the black pigment of her eyes, she lifted up the veil from my 
face, ami beheld and recognized me, and then she was filled with joy, won- 
der, and fear. Then I said, “ Fair one, what is your cause of alarm ? 
Here I am at your service. For Fate, when propitious, brings about un- 
expected results. 1 too have endured for' your sake intolerable sorrow ; the 
fact is. Fate produces a strange variety of eifects in this phenomenal uni- 
verse. Ileroaftor 1 will tell you my story at full length ; this is not the 
time for conversation ; now devise, if you can, my beloved, some artifice 
for escaping from this place.” When 1 said this to the girl, she made 
the following proposal, whicli was just what the occasion demanded ; “ Let 
us slip out quietly from this house by the back-door ; the garden belong- 
ing to the house of my father, a noble Kshatriya, is just outside : let us pass 
through it and go where chance may take us.” When she had said this, 
she hid her ornaments, and I left the house with her by the way which she 
recommended. 

So in that night I went a long distance with her, for we feared detec- 
tion, and in the morning we reached together a great forest. And as we 
we re going along through that savage wilderness, with no comfort but our 
mutual conversation, noon gradually came on. The sun, like a wicked king, 
alllicted with his rays the earth that furnished no asylum for travellers, and 
no shelter.’’^ By that time my beloved was exhausted with fatigue and 
tortured with thirst, so 1 slowly carried her into the shade of a tree, which 
it cost mo a great effort to reach. 

There 1 tried to restore her by fanning her with my garment, d while 
was thus engaged, a buffalo that had escaped with a wound, came owards 
us. And there followed in eager pursuit of it a man on horseback armed 
with a bow, whose very appearance proclaimed him to be a noble-minded 
hero. He slew that great buffalo with a second wound from a crescent- 
headed arrow ; striking him down as Indra strikes down a mountain with 
the dint of a thundei-jolt. When he saw us, he advanced towards us, and 
said kindly to me, ” Who are you, my good sir ; and who is this lady ; and 
why have you come here ?” 

Then 1 sheared my Brahmanical thread, and gave him an answer which 
was half truth and half falsehood ; ” 1 am a Brahman, this is my wife : 
business led us to a foreign land, and on the way our caravan was destroy- 
ed by bandits, and we, separating from it, lost our way, and so came to 
enter this forest ; here we have met you, and all our fears are at an end.” 
V/hen 1 said this, he was moved by compassion for my Brahmanical char- 
acter and said ” 1 am a chief of the foresters, come here to hunt ; and 

The whole passage is an claborato pun resting upon the fact that the same word 
means tribute " and **ray ’* iu Sanskrit. A*krauda sometimes means a protector. 
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you way-worn travellers have arrived here as my guests ; so now come to 
my house, which is at no great distance, to rest.*’ 

When he had said this, he made my wearied darling get up on hia 
horse, and himself walked, and so he led us to his dwelling. There ho pro- 
vided us with food and other requisites, as if he had been a relation.* 
Even in bad districts some few noble-hearted men spring up here and 
there. Then he gave me attendants, who enabled mo to get out of that 
wood, and 1 reached a royal grant to Brahmans, where I married that lady. 
Then I wandered about from country to country, and meeting with a 
Ccaravan, I have to-day come here with her to batlie in the water of the 
Ganges. And here 1 have found this man whom I selected for myself as 
a friend ; and I have seen your Highness ; this, prince, is my story. 

When ho had said this, he ceased, and the prince of Vatsa loudly 
praised that Brahman, who had obtained the p'ize he desired, the fitting 
reward of his genuine goodness ; and in the meanwhile the prince’s minis- 
ters, Oomukha and the others^ who had long been roaming about looking 
for him, came up and found him. And they fell at the feot of Naravd- 
hanadatta, and tears of joy poured down their faces j while he welcomed 
them all with due and iitting respect. Tlien the prince, accompanied by 
Lalitalochand, returned with those ministers to his city, taking with him 
those two young Brahmans, whom he valued on account of the tact and 
skill they had displayed in attaining worthy objects. 

• I read hdudhavavat so. The late Professor Horace ITaymaii Wilsriri observes 
of this story. *‘Thc incjitlcnts arc curious and diverting, but tlicy aro (.liii My remark- 
able from being the saino as the contrivances by which Madhava and Makaranda 
obtain their mistrossos in the drama entitled Malali and Madhava or the Stolen Afar- 
riage.” 




BOOK XIV 


CHAPTER OV. 


May S'iva, the grantor of boons, who, vvhon ploasod, bestowed on 
XJina bait' his o'vn body, grant you your desire 1 

May the vornulion-stained trunk which Ganesa at night tlirows up in 
the dance, and so seems to furnish the inoun-uinbrclla with a coral handle, 
protect you I 


Then Naravabanadatta, son of the king of Vatsa, possessing as his 
wives those various ladies, the most beautiful in the three worlds, and 
Madanamanchuka as liis hcad>queen, dwelt with Gomuklni and his other 
ministers in Kau^ambi, having his every want supplied by his father's 
magnificent resources. His days passed pleasantly in dancing, singing, 
and conversation, and were enlivened by the exquisite enjoyment of the 
society of the ladies whom he loved. 

Then it happened one day that he could not find his principal charmer 
Madanamanchuka anywhere in the female apartments, nor could her 
attendants find her either.* When he could not see his beloved, he became 
pale from grief, as the moon loses its beauty in the morning, by being 
separated from the night. And he was distracted by an innumerable host 
of doubts, -saying to him.self, “ I wonder whether my beloved has hidden 
herself somewhere to ascertain my sentiments towards her ; or is she 
indignant with me for some trifling fault or other ; or is she concealed by 
magic, or has she been carried off bj' some one When he had searched 
for her, and could not find her anywhere, he was consumed by violent grief 
for his separation from lier, which raged in his bosom like a forest confla- 
gration. His father, the king of Vatsa, who came to visit him, as soon as 
he knew the state of affairs, and his mothers, ministers, and servants were all 
beside themselves. The pearl necklace, sandal- wood ointment, the rays of 
the moon, lotus-fibres and lotus-leaves did not alleviate his torture, but 

* I adopt the reading of MSS. Nos. 1882 and 21G6, parijanah. This seems to 
make hotter sense. 
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rather increased it. As for Kalingasena, when she was suddenly deprived 
of that dauglitcr, she Wcas confounded like a Vidjadhari| who has lost her 
magic power. 

Then an aged female guardian of the women’s apartments said in the 
presence of Naravahanadatta, so that all there heard, “ Ling ago, that 
young Yidyadkara, named Manasavega, having beheld Madanamanchuk4| 
when she was a maiden, on the top of the palace, suddenly descended from 
heaven, and approaching Kalingasena, told her his name, and asked her to 
give him her daughter. When Kalingasena refused, he went as he came ; 
but why should he not have now come secretly and carried her ofE by his 
mtigic power ? It is of course true that heavenly beings do not carry ofE 
the wives of others ; on the other hand, who, that is blinded by p'assion, 
troubles himself about the right or wrong of an action ?” When Narava- 
hanadatta heard this, his heart was overwhelmed with anger, impatience, 
and the sorrow of bereavement, and became like a lotus in the waves. 

Then llumanvat said, “ This palaco is guarded all round, and it is im- 
possible to enter or go out from it, except through the air. Moreover, by 
the favour of Siva no misfortune can befall her ; so we may be certain 
that she has hidden herself somewhere, because her affection has been 
wounded. Liston to a story which will make this clear.” 

Once on a time a hermit, named Angiras, asked AshtAvakra for the 

StoruofSAntHandAngira*. hand of his daughter S^vitiL But 

Ashtavakra would not give him his 
daughter Savitri, though he was an excellent match, because she was al- 
ready betrothed to some one else. Then Angiras married A^rutd his bro- 
ther’s daughter, and lived a long time with her as his wife in great happi- 
ness ; but she was well aware that he had previously been in love with 
Savitri. 

One day that hermit Angiras remained muttering for a long time in 
an inaudible voice. Then his wife ASrut& asked him again and again 
lovingly, “Tell me, my husband, why do you remain so long fixed in 
thought ?” He said, “ My dear, I am meditating on the Savitri and 
she, thinking that he meant Savitri, the hermit’s daughter, was vexed in 
soul. She said to herself, “ He is miserable,” so she went off to the forest 
determined to abandon the body ; and after she had prayed that good 
fortune might attend her husband, she fastened a rope round her neck. 
And at that moment Gdyatri appeared with rosary of aArsda-beads and 
ascetic’s pitcher, and said to her, “ Daughter, do not act rashly ! Your hue* 
band was not thinking of any woman ; he wa« meditating on me, the 
holy Savitri and with these words she freed her neck from the noose ; 
and the goddess, merciful to her votaries, having thus consoled her, disappear- 
ed. Then her husband Angiras, searching for her, found her in the wood, 
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and brought her home. So you see that women in this world cannot 
endure the wounding of their affections. 

** So you may he certain that this wife of the prince is angry on 
account of some trifling injury, and is hidden somewhere in this place ; 
for she is under the protection of S^iva ; and we must again search for 
her.” 

When Rumaioivat said this, the sovereign of Vatsa said, It must be 
so : for no roi8foi*tune can befall her, inasmuch as a heavenly voice said 
** This Madanamanchuk4 is an incarnation of Bati, appointed by the god 
to be the wife of Naravahanadatta, who is an emanation of the god of Love, 
and he shall rule the Vidyadharas with her as his consort for a X:alpa of the 
gods,’* and this utterance cannot be falsified by the event. So let her bo 
carefully looked for.” When the king himself said this, Naravdhanadatta 
went out, though he was in such a misemble state. 

But, however much he searched for her, he could not find her, so he 
wandered about in various parts of the grounds, like one distracted; when 
he went to her dwelling, the rooms with closed doors seemed as if they had 
shut their eyes in despair at beholding his grief ; and when he went about 
in the groves asking for her, the trees, agitating their shoots like hands, 
seemed to say, ** We have not seen your beloved.” When he searched in 
the gardens, the sdrasa^bivds, flying up to the sky, seemed to tell him that 
she had not gone that way. And his ministers Marubhdti, Hari^ikha,’ 
Gomukha, and Vasantaka wandered about in every direction to find her. 

In the meanwhile an unmarried Vidyddhari, of the name of Vegavati, 
having beheld Madanamanchukd in her splendid and glorious beauty, deli- 
berately took her shape, and came and stood alone in the garden under an 
a^oJka-tree, Marubhuti saw her, as he was roaming about in search of the 
queen, and she seemed at once to extract the dart from his pierced heart. 
And in his joy he went to Naravahanadatta, and said to him, ** Cheer up, 
1 have seen your beloved in the garden.” When he said this, Naravahana- 
datta was delighted, and immediately went with him to that garden. 

Then, exhausted with long bereavement, he beheld that semblance of 
Madanamanchukd, with feelings like those with which a thirsty traveller 
beholds a stream of water. And the moment he beheld her, the much 
afflicted prince longed to embrace her, but she, being cunning and wishing 
to be married by him, said to him, ** Do not touch me now, first hear what 
1 have to say. Before I married you, 1 prayed to the Yakshas to enable 
me to obtain you, and said, * On my wedding-day I will make offerings to 
you with my own hand.’ But, my beloved, when my wedding-day came, 

I forgot all about them. That enraged the Yakshas, and so they carried 
me off from this place. And they have just brought me here, and let me 
go, saying, * Go and perform over again that ceremony of marriage, and 
55 
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make oblaUons to U9, and then repair to your husband ; otherwise you will 
not prosper.’ So marry me quickly, in order that I may offer the Yakshas 
the worship they demand ; and then fulfil all your desire.” 

When Naravahanadatta heard that, be summoned the priest S'antisoma 
and at once made the necessary preparations, and immediately married the 
supposed Madauamancliuka, wliu was no other than the Yidyadliari Vega- 
vati, having been for a short time quite cast down by his separation from the 
real one. Then a great feast took place there, full of the clang of cymbals, 
delighting the king of Vatsa, gladdening the queens, and causing joy to 
Kalingasena. And the supposed Madaiiamanchuka, who was really the 
Yidyadliari Yegavati, made with her own hand an offering of wine, flesh, 
and other dainties to the Yakshas. Then Naravahanadatta, remaining 
with her in her chamber, drank wine with her in his exultation, though he was 
sufiiciently intoxicated witii her voice. And then he retired to rest with her, 
who had thus changed her shape, as the sun with the shadow. And she 
said to him in secret, ** My beloved, now that we have retired to rest, you 
must take care not to unveil my face suddenly and look at me while 
asleep*.” When the prince heard this, he was filled with curiosity, to 
think what this might be, and the next day he uncovered her face while 
she was asleep, and looked at it, and lo ! it was not Madanamanchuka, but 
some one else, who, when asleep, had lost the power of disguising her ap- 
pearance by magic, t Then she woke up, while he was sitting by her 
awake. And he said to vher, “Tell me, who are you?” And the dis- 
creet Yidyadhari seeing him sitting up awake, and being conscious that she 
was in her own shape and that her secret was discovered, began to tell her 
tale saying, “ Listen, my beloved, I will now tell you the whole story.” 

“ There is in the city of the Vidyadharas a mountain of the name of 
A'shadhapura. Tliere dwells a chief of the Yidyadharas, named Manasave- 
ga, a prince puffed up with the might of his arm, the son of king Yegavat. 
1 am his younger sister, and my name is Yegavati. And that brother of 
mino hated me so muoli tliat he was not willing to bestow on me the 
sciences. Then I obtained them, though with difficulty, from my father, 
who had retired to a wood of ascetics, and, thanks to his favour, 1 possess 
them of greater power than any other of our race. 1 myself saw the 
wretched Madanamanchuka, in the palace of mount A'shadha, in a garden, 
surrounded by sentinels, I mean your beloved, whom my brother has car- 
ried off by magic, as llavaiia carried off the afflicted Sita, the wife of 
Katnabhadra. And as the virtuous lady repels his caresses, ho cannot 
subdue her to his will, for a curse has been laid upon him, that will bring 
about his death, if he uses violence to any woman. 

* This bears a slight resemblance to the story of Psyche. 

t Op. Yol. I, p. 301. 
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** So that wicked brother of mine made use of me, to trj and talk her 
over ; and I went to that ladj, who could do nothin^c but talk of you. And 
in my conversation with her, that virtuous lady mentioned your name,* 
which was like a command from the god oE Love, and thus my mind then 
became fixed upon you alone. And then I remembered, an announcemont 
which Parvati made to mo in a dream, much to the following effect, ‘ You 
shall bo married to that man the mere hearing of wliose name overpowers 
you with love.’ When I had called this to mind, I cheered up Madana- 
manchuka, and came here in her form, and married myself to you by an 
artifice. So come, my beloved, I am filled with such compassion for 
your wife Madanamanchuka that I will take you where she is ; for 1 am 
the devoted servant of my rival, even as I am of you, because you love her. 
For I aln so completely enslaved by love for you, that I am rendered quite 
unselfish by it ** 

When Vegavati had said this, she took Naravahanadatta, and by the 
might of her science flew up with him into the sky during the night. 
And next morning, while she was slowly travelling through the heaven, 
the attendants of the husband and wife were bewildered by their disappear- 
ance. And when the king of Vatsa came to hear of it, he vvas immediately, 
as it were, struck by a thunderbolt, and so were Vasavadatta, Padmavati 
and the rest. And the citizens, and the king’s ministers Yaugandharayaria 
and the others, together with their sons Marubhdti and the rest, wore alto- 
gether distracted. 

Then the hermit Narada, surrounded with a circle of light, descended 
there from heaven, like a second sun. The king of Vatsa offered him 
the argliya^ and the hermit said to him, “ Your son has been carried off by 
a Vidyddhari to her country, but he will soon return ; and I have been 
sent by S'iva to cheer you up.” And after this prelude he went on to tell 
the king of Yegavati’s proceedings, exactly as they took place ; then tho 
king recovered his spirits and the hermit disappeared. 

In the meanwhile Vegavati carried N'aravalianadatta through the air 
to the mountain A shatlliapura. And Manasavega, hearing of it, hastened 
there to kill them both. Then Vegavati engaged with her brother in a 
struggle which was remarkable for a great display of magic power ; for a 
woman values her lover as her life, and much more than her own relations. 
Then she assumed by the might of her magic a terrible form of Bliairava, 
and at once striking Manasavega senseless, she placed him on the mountain 
of Agni.f And she took Naravahanadatta, whom at the beginning of the 

* I read with MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 tmdndmnyudirite ; No. 3003 reads 
tyudirite. This seems to point to tho same reading, which agrees with si. 74, a. 
It is also found in a Lf 8. lent me by the Principal of the Sanskrit College. 

t The god of fire* 
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contest she had deposited in the oare of one of her sciences,* ** and placed 
him in a dry well in the city of the Oandharvas, to keep him. And when 
he was there, she said to him, ** Kemain here a little while, my husband ; 
good fortune will befall you here ; and do not despond in your heart, O man 
appointed to a happy lot, for the sovereignty over all the Vidyadharas is to 
be yours. But I must leave this for the present, to‘ appease my sciences, 
impaired by my resistance to my elder brother ; however, I will return to 
you soon.** When the Vidhyadhari Vegavati had siud this, she departed 
somewhere or other. 


CHAPTER CVI. 


Then a ccrfcain Qandharva, of the name of Vinadatta, saw Naravdbana- 
datta in that well. Truly if there were not great souls in this world, born 
for the benefit of others, relieving distress as wayside trees heat, the world 
would bo a withered forest. Thus the good Qandharva, as soon as he saw 
Naravahanadatta, asked him his name and lineage, and supporting him with 
his hand, drew him out of that well, and said to him,t “ If you are a man and 
not a god, how did you reach this city of the Qandharvas inaccessible to 
man ? Tell mo !” Then Naravahanadatta answered him, “ A Vidyadhari 
brought me here, and threw me into the well by her power.” Then the 
good Qandharva Vinddatta, seeing that he had the veritable signs of an 
emperor, took him to his own dwelling, and waited upon him with all the 
luxuries at his command. And the next day, Naravahanadatta, perceiving 
that the inhabitants of the city carried lyres in their hands, said to his 
host, “ Why have all these people, even down to the children, got lyres 
in their hands ?” J 

Then Vin&datta gave him this answer, ** Sdgaradatta the king of the 
Qandharvas, who lives here, has a daughter named Qandharvadatta, who 
eclipses the nymphs of heaven ; it seems as if the Creator had blended nectar, 
the moon, and sandalwood, and other choice things, in order to compose her 

* Two of the India Office MSS. read hasU, So also the Sanskrii College MS. 

t I follow Dr. Kem in deleting the inverted commas, and the comma after 
dfiihfvd, 

t Bernhard Schmidt in a note on page 12 of his Qriechische Marchen informs us 
that he considers the connexion between the Yidyddbaras and the Phn}acians of Homer 
to be clearly proved. Hero we have two points wherein the Qandharvas resemble them ; 
(1) the love of music, (2) the right of ordinary citizens to aspire to the hand of the 
princess. 
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body, as a specimen of his skill in making all that is fair. She is always 
singing to the lyre the hymn of Vishnu, which the god himself bestowed 
on her, and so she has attained supreme skill in music.** And the princess 
has firmly resolved that whoever is so well skilled in music, that he can play 
on the lyre, and sing perfectly in three scales a song in praise of Vishnu, shall 
be her husband. The consequence is, that all here are trying to learn to 
play the lyre, but they have not acquired the amount o£ skill demanded by 
the princess.” 

Prince Naravahanadatta was delighted at hearing this speech from 
the mouth of Vinadatta and he said to him, ” All the accoinpjisliments 
have chosen me for a husband, and 1 know all the music, that tlere is in 
the three worlds.” When he said this, his friend Vinddatta conducted 
him into the presence of king Sagaradatta, and said there, ” Here is Nara* 
vdhanadatta, the son of the king of Vatsa, who has ialleu into your city from 
the hand of a Vidyadhari. He is an adept in music, and ha knows the song 
in praise of Vishnu, in which the princess Gandharvadattsi takes so much 
pleasure.” When the king heard this, he said, ” It is true ; 1 heard so 
much beforo from the Gandharvas ; so 1 must to-day receive him with 
respect here. And he is an emanation of a divinity ; he is not out of 
place in the abode of gods; otherwise, if he were a man, how could he 
haveoome here by associating with a Yidyddhari ? So summon Gaiulliar- 
vadatta quickly and let us test him.” When the king said this, the uham- 
berlains went to fetch her. 

And the fair one came there, all glorious with flower-ornaments, agita- 
ting with her beauty, as if with a wind, the creepers of spring. She sat down 
at her father’s side, and the servants told her what had taken place, and 
immediately, at his command, she sang a song to the lyre. When she was 
joining tlie notes to the quarter- tones, like Sarasvati the wife of Hrahind, 
Naravahanadatta was astonished at her singing and her beauty. Then he 
said to her, ” Princess, your lyre does not seem to me to sound well, I 
think there must be a hair on the string.” Thereupon the lyre was 
examined, and they found the hair where he said, and that astonished even 
the Gandharvas. Then the king took the lyre from daughter's hand, 
and gave it to him, saying, ” Prince, take this, and pour nectar into our 

* I read ad eha gdyanii vimydm SkHrind avayam Dattam avagitakaan 

kdshtdm gdndharva paranidm gaid. In this all the throe India Oflico l\llSS. sub- 
stantially agree. No. 1882 writes gdyanti with both short and long t and gamlharva^ 
No. 2166 has kdahtham with short a, and all throo have n short a in Gandharve, It is 
curious to 800 how nearly this agroos with Dr. Kern’s conjccturo. I 6 nd that tlio MS. 
lent me by the Principal of the Sanskrit College agrees with the reading I propose, ex- 
cept that it gives gandharva. 
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ears.*' Then he played on it, and sang the hymn of Vishnu with such skill 
that the Gandharviis there became motionless as painted pictures. 

Then Gandliarvadattd herself threw on him a look tender with affec- 
tion, as it were a garland of full-blown blue lotuses,* and therewith chose 
him as her husband. When the king saw it, and called to mind his pro- 
mise of that import, he at once gave him his daughter Gandharvadattd in 
marriage. As for the wedding that thereupon took place, gladdened by the 
drums of the gods and other festal signs, to what could wo compare it, as 
it served as the standard by which to estimate all similar rejoicings ? Then 
Naravahanadatta lived there with his new bride Gandliarvadattd in heavenly 
bliss. 

And one day he went out to behold the beauty of the city, and after 
he had seen all kinds of places, he entered the park attached to it. There 
he saw a heavenly female descending from the sky with her daughter, like 
the lightning with the rain in a cloudless atmosphere. And she was say- 
ing to her daughter, as she descended, recognising him by her knowledge, 
“This, my daughter, is your future husband, the son of the king of Vatsa.” 
When he saw her alight and come towards him, he said to her, ** Who are 
you, and why have you come P” And the heavenly female said to him, 
thus introducing the object of her desire : 

“ Prince, I am Dhanavati, the wife of a chief of the Yidyadharas, 
named Sinha, and this is my unmarried daughter, the sister of Chanda- 
sinha, and her name is ^Ajinavati. You were announced as her future 
husband by a voice that came from heaven. Then, learning by my 
magic science, that you, tlie future emperor of the Yidyadharas, had 
been deposited hero by Yegavati, I came to tell you my desire. You ought 
not to remain in such a pLace as this which is accessible to the Yidya- 
dharas, for they might slay you out of enmity, as you are alone, and have 
not obtained your position of emperor. So come, let us now take you 
to a land which is inaccessible to them. Does not the moon delay to shine, 
when the circle of the sun is eclipsed ? And when the auspicious day 
arrives you shall marry this daughter of mine.” When she had said this, 
she took him and flow up into the air with him, and her daughter accom- 
panied them. And she took him to the city of Sravasti, and deposited him 
in a garden, and then she disappeared with her daughter A jinavati. 

There king Prasenajit, who had returned from a distant hunting 
expedition, saw that prince of noble form and feature. The king approach- 
ed him full of curiosity, and asked him his name and lineage, and then, 
being much delighted, courteously conducted him to his palace. It was 

* In the Swayamvara the election used to be made by throwing a garland on the 

neck of the favoured suitor. 
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full of troops of elephants, adorned with lines of horses, and looked like a 
pavilion for the Fortune of empire to rest in, when wearied with her wander- 
ings. Wherever a man born to prosperity may be, felicities eagerly approach 
him, as women do their beloved one. This accounts for the fact that the 
king, being an admirer of excellence, gave Naravahanadatta his own daughter, 
named Bhagirathayasas. And the prince lived happily there with her in 
great luxury, as if with Good Fortune created by the Disposer in flesh and 
blood for his delectation. 

One evening, when the lover of the night had arisen, raining joy into 
the eyes of men, looking like the full-orbed face* of the nymph of the 
eastern quarter, or rather tlie countenance of Bljagirathayasas charming as 
nectar, reflected in the pure mirror of the cloudless heaven, he drank wine 
with that fair one at her request on the top of a palace silvered over with 
the elixir of moonlight. He quaffed the liquor which was adorned with 
the reflection of his.beloved*s face, and so gave pleasure to his eyes as well 
as to his palate. And then he considered the moon as far inferior in 
beauty to his charmer’s face, for it wanted the intoxicatingf play of tho 
eyes and eyebrows. And after his drinking-bout was over he went inside 
tho house, and retired to his couch with Bhagirathayasas. 

Then Naravahanadatta awoke from sleep, while his beloved was still 
sleeping, and suddenly calling to mind his home, exclaimed, “Through lovo 
for Bbagirathayasas I have, so to speak, forgotten my other wives ; how 
can thjit have happened ? But in this too Fate is all-powerful. Far away 
too are my ministers. Of them Marubhdti takes pleasure in nought but 
feats of prowess, and Harisikha is exclusively devoted to policy ; of those 
two 1 do not now feel the need, but it grieves me that tlic dexterous 
Gomukha, who has been my friend in all emergencies, is fai‘ away from 
me.’* While he was thus lamenting, he suddenly heard the words “ Ah ! 
how sad !’* uttered in a low soft tone, like that of a woman, and they at 
once banished sleep. When he heard them, be got up, and lighted a can- 
dle, and looked about, and be saw in the window a lovely female face. It 
seemed as if the Disposer had determined out of playfulness to show him a 
second but spotless moon not in the sky, as he had that night seen the spot- 
beflcckod moon of heaven. And not being able to discern the rest of her 
body, but eager to behold it, his eyes being attracted by her beauty, he 

* MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 read mukhaniGn4ane i. e., faco-ornamont. 

t Perhaps the word also conveys the meaning, “intoxicated.’’ MSS. Nor. 1882 
and 3166, give tamaddtdmranetraf the other by mistake dtdma. This would mean tho 
“ play of the eyes a little red with intoxication and of the eyebrow.” The word I 
have translated “ palate” means the tongue considered as the organ of taste. The 
MS. kindly lent me by the Principal of the Sanskrit College leads sarnoadudmramtrmm 
hhrkvibhrmnd^. 
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immediately said to himself, ** Long ago, when the Daitya At&pin was im* 
peding the creation of Brahm4, that god employed the artifice of sending 
him to Nandana, saying to him, * Qo there and see a very ourioos ^ight 
and when he got there, he saw only the foot of a woman, which was of won- 
derful beauty ; and so ho died from an insane desire to see the rest of her 
body."^ la the same way it may be that the Disposer has produced this 
lady’s face only to bring about my destruction.” While ho was making 
this momentary surmise, the lady displayed her shoot-like finger at the 
window, and beckoned to him to come towards her. 

Then he deliberately went out of the chamber in which his beloved 
'^as sleeping, and with eager impatience approached that heavenly lady : 
and when he came near, she exclaimed, Madanamanchuka, they say that 
your husband is in love with another woman : alas ! you are undone.” 
When Naravahanadatta heard this, he called to mind his beloved, and the 
fire of separation flamed up in his bosom, and he said to that fair one. 
Who are you ? Where did you see my beloved Manadamanchukd ? 
And why have you come to me ? Tell me!** Then the bold lady ok 
the prince away to a distance in the night, and saying to him, ** Hear the 
whole story,’* she thus began to speak. 

“ There is in the city of Puskbardvati a prince of the Vidyddharas 
named Pingalagdndhdra, who has become yellow with continually adoring 
the fire. Know that I am his unmarried daughter, named Prabhdvati, for 
he obtained me by the specia^favo^r of the god of fire, who was pleased with 
his adoration. I went to the city of Asliddliapura to visit my friend Vega- 
vati, and I did not find her there, as she had gone somewhere to perform 
asceticism. But hearing from her mother Prithividevi that your beloved 
Madanamanchuka was there, 1 went to her. 1 beheld her emaciated with 
fasting, p ile and squalid, with only one lock, weeping, talking only of your 
virtues, surrounded by tearful bands of Vidyadhara princesses, who were 
divided between grief produced by seeing her, and joy produced by hearing 
of you. She told me What you were like, and I comforted her by promis- 
ing to bring you, for my mind was overpowered by pity for her, and 
attracted by your excellences. And finding out by means^of my magic skill 
that you were here at present, I came to you, to inserve her interests and 
my own also. But when 1 found that you had forgotten your first love 
and were talking here of other persons, 1 be ’’ailed the lot of that wife of 
yours, and exclaimed * Ah 1 how sad !* ** 

I /hen the prince had been thus addressed by her, he became impatient 
and said, ” Take me where she is, and impose on me whatever command 

* Tho three India Office MSS., which Dr. Host has kindly lent me, read 

nifdnga. So does the Sanskrit College MSS. 
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you think fit.” When the Vidyddhari Prabhivati heard that, she flew up 
into the air with him, and proceeded to. journey on through the moonlit 
night. And as she was going along, she saw a fire burning in a certai/i 
place, so she took NaravAhanadatta's hand, and moved round it, keeping it 
on the right. In this way the bold ady managed by an artifice to go 
through the ceremony of marriage with Naravahanadatta, fop all the 
actions of heavenly beings have some important end in view.* Then she 
pointed out to her beloved from the sky the earth looking like a sacrificial 
platforin, the rivers like snakes, the mountains like ant-hills, and many 
other wonders did she show him from time to time, until at last she had 
gradually accomplished a long distance. 

Then Naravahanadatta became thirsty with his long journey through 
the air, and begged for water ; so she descended to earth from her airy 
path. And she took him to the corner of a forest, and placed him near a 
lake, which seemed to be full of molten silver, as its water was white 
Avith the rays of the moon. So bis craving for water was satisfied by the 
drauglit which ho drank in that beautiful forest, but there arose in him a 
fresh craving as he felt a desire to embrace that lovely lady.f But she, 
Avhen pressed, would hardly consent j for her thoughts reverted witli pity 
to Madanamaiichuka, whom she had tried to comfort ; in truth the noble- 
minded, when they- have undertaken to forward the interests of others, 
put out of sight their own. And she said to him “ Do not think ill, my 
husband, of my coldness ; I have an object in it ; and now hear this story 
which will explain it.” 

Once on a time, tiiere lived in the city of FAtaliputra a certain widow 

who had one child ; she was young, 

Story of the child th^ii dial of a brokett beautiful, but poor. And she 

Mart bccdftse his mother forgot to bring . . , 

him a sweetmeat, was the habit of making love tO 

a strange man for her gratification 
and at night she used to leave her house and roam where she pleased. But, 
before she went, she used invariably to console her infant son by saying to 
him, “My boy, 1 will bring you a sweetmeat to-morrow morning/’ and 
every day she brought him one. And the child used to remain 
home, buoyed up by the hope of that sweetmeat. 


* I have altered the division of the words, as there appears to be a misprint Jn 
Brockhaus's text. 

• t The three India Office MSS. give S'rdntan{;rtlatriskd. In No. 1882 the line he 
gins with atra, in the other two with tatra : 1 have given what 1 believe to be the serise 
taking tfisAd us the instrumental. IffrdtUa appears to be sometimes used for Sknta 
The Sanskrit College MS. reads tatra idutaig. jalalfrishd tasya pddmhhaso ^ane.This 
exactly fits in with mv rendering. 

56 
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But one day she forgot, and did not bring him the sweetmeat. And 
when the child asked for the sweetmeat, she said to him, “ Sweetmeat 
indeed ! I know of no sweet, but my sweetheart.*’ Then the child said 
to himself, “ She has not brought me a sweetmeat, because she loves ano« 
ther better than me.” So he lost all hope, and his heart broke. 

“ So if I were over-eager to appropriate you whom I have long loved, 
and if Madanamaiichuka, whom I consoled with the hope of a joyful 
reunion with you, were to hear of it, and lose all hope through me, her 
heait, which is as soft as a flower, would break.* It is this desire to spare 
her feelings, which prevents me from being so eager now for your society, 
before I have consoled her, though you are my beloved, dearer to ipe than 
life.” 

When Prabhdvati said this to Naravahanadatta, he was full of joy 
and astonishment, and he said to himself, “ Well! Fate seems to take a 
pleasure in perpetually creating new marvels, since it has produced Prabha- 
vati, whose conduct is so inconceivably noble.” With these thoughts in his 
mind, the prince lovingly praised her, and said, “ Then take me where that 
Madanamaiichuka is.” When Prabhavatl heard that, she took him up, 
and in a moment carried him through the air to the mountain Ashadha- 
pura. There she bestowed him on Madanamaiichuka, whose body had long 
been drying up with grief, as a shower bestows fullness on a river. 

Then Naravahanadatta beheld that fair one there, alllictod with sepa- 
ration, thin and pale, like a digit of the new moon. That reunion of those 
two seemed to restore them to life, and gave joy to the world, like the 
union of the night and the moon. And the pair embraced, scorched with 
the fire of separation, and as they were streaming with fatigue, they seemed 
to melt into one. Then they both partook at their ease of luxuries sud- 
denly provided in the night by the might of Prabhavatl’s science. And 
thanks to her science, no one there but MadanamaDchuk& saw Narav&- 
banadatta. 

The next morning Naravdhanadatta proceeded to loose Madanaman* 
chuka’s one lock,t hut she, overpowered with resentment against her 
enemy, said to her beloved, “ Long ago I made this vow, ‘ That lock of 
mine must be loosed by my husband, when Manasavega is slain, but not 
till then ; and if he is not slain, I will wear it till my death, and then it 
shall be loosed by the birds, or consumed with fire.’ But now you have 
loosed it, while this enemy of mine is still alive ; that vexes my soul. For 

• 1 delete the stop at the end of the 100th $loka. All the India Office MSS. read 
kfitdivdtd, and so does the Sanskrit College MS., but kfitdid id makes sense. 

f A single braid of hair worn by a woman as a mark of mourning for an absent 
husband. Monier Williams s. v. e^ave^i. 
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though Vegavati flung him down on Agniparvata, he did not die of the 
fall. And you have now been made invisible here by Prabbavati by means 
of her magic power; otherwise the followers of that enemy, who are con- 
tinually moving near you here, would see you, and would not tolerate your 
presence.’* 

When Naravahanadatta had been thus addressed by his wife, he, recog- 
nising the fact that the proper time for accomplishing his object had not 
yet arrived, said to her by way of calming her, “ This desire of yours 
shall be fulfilled ; I will soon slay that enemy ; but first I must acquire 
the sciences ; wait a little, my beloved *’ With speeches of this kind 
Naravdhanadatta consoled Madanamanchuka ; and remained there in that 
city of “the Vidyadharas. 

Then Prabbavati disappeared herself, and, by the* power of her magic 
science, bestowed in some incomprehensible way on Naravahanadatta her 
own shape. And the prince lived happily there in her shape, and without 
fear of di.scovery, enjoying pleasures provided by her magic science. And 
all the people there thought, “ This friend of VegavatPs is attending on 
Madanamanchukd, partly out of regard for Vegavati, and partly on account 
of the friendly feelings which she herself entertains for the captive 
princess for they all supposed thsit Naravahanadatta was no other than 
Prabbavati, as he was disguised in her shape : and this was the report 
that they carried to Manasavega. Then, one day, something caused 
Madanamanchuka to relate to Naravahanadatta her adventures in the fol- 
lowing words, 


When Manasavega first brought me here, he tried to win me to his 

will by his magic power, endeii- 
MadanamanchnJed' 8 account of her treats * i. i i ^ a* 

went while in captivity, vouiing to alarm me by cruel actions. 

And then S^iva appeared in a terrible 
form, with drawn sword and lolling tongue, and making an appalling roar, 
said to Manasavega; **How is it that, while 1 still exist, thou dost presume 
to treat disrespectfully the wife of him who is destined to be emperor over 
all the Yidyadhara kings?” When the villain Manasavega had been thus 
addressed by S'iva, he fell on the earth vomiting blood from his mouth. 
Then the god disappeared, and that villain immediately recovered, and 
went to his own palace, and again began to practise cruelties against me.* 
Then in my terror, and in the agony of separation, I was thinking of 
abandoning my life, but the attendants of the harem came to me, and said 
to me by way of consolation, ** Long ago this Manasavega beheld a certain 


• MSS. Nos. 1882 and 8166 read na cha for mayi ; « and did not practise cruel- 
ties ; * No. 8008 has wtayi The Sanskrit College MS. has mauia kraurydnnyavartatd 
(sifc). 
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beautiful hermit maiden and tried to carry her off by force but wns thus 
cursed by her relations ; * When, villain, you approach another’s wife against 
her will, your head shall split into a thousand fragments so be will never 
f orce himself on the wife of another, do not be afraid. Moreover you will 
soon be reunited with your husband, as the god announced.” Soon after the 
maids had said this to me. Vegavati, the sister of that Mdnasavega, came 
to me to talk me over ; but when she saw me, she was filled with compas- 
sion, and she comforted me by promising to bring you ; and you already 
know how she found you. 

Then Pfithividevi, the good mother of that wicked Mdnasavega, came 
to me, looking, with her garments white as moonlight, like the orb of Luna 
without a spot, seeming to bathe me With nectar by her charming .appear- 
ance ; and with a loving manner she said to me, ” Why do you refuse food 
and so injure your bodily health, though you are destined to great pros- 
perity ? And do not say to yourself, 'How can I eat an enemy’s food ?’ 
For my daughter Vegavati has a share in this kingdom, bestowed on her 
by her father, and she is your friend, for your husband has married her. 
Accordingly her wealth, as belonging to your husband, is yours as much 
as hers. So enjoy it. What 1 tell you is true, for I have discovered it 
by my magic knowledge.” This she said, and confirmed it with an oath, 
and then, being attached to me, on account of her daughter’s connexion, 
she fed me with food suited to my condition. Then Vegavati came here 
with you, and conquered her brother, and saved you ; the sequel I do not 
know. 

So I, remembering the magic skill of Vegavati and the announcement 
of the god, did not surrender my life, which was supported by the hope of 
regaining you, and, thanks to the power of the noble Prabhavati, I have 
regained you, although I am thus beset by my enemies. But my only 
anxiety is as to what would happen to us, if Prabhavati here were deprived 
of her power, and you were so to lose her shape, which she has bestowed on 
you by way of disguise. 

This and other such things did Madanamanchuka say, while the brave 
Narav4hanadatta remained there with her, endeavouring to console her. 
But one night Prabhavati went to her father’s palace, and in the morning 
Narav4liaiiadatta, owing to her being at a distance, lost her shape, which 
she had bestowed on him. And next day the attendants beheld him there 
in male form, and they all ran bewildered and alarmed to the king’s court 
and said, ” Here is an adulterer crept in thrusting aside the terrified 
Madanamanchukd, who tried to stop them. 

Then king M&nosavega came there at full speed, accompanied by his 
army and surrounded him. Then the king’s mother Pfithividevi hurried 
thither and said to him, ” It will not do for you or me either to put this. 
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man to death. For he is no adulterer, but Naravahanadatta, the son o£ 
the king of Vatsa, who has come here to visit his own wife. I know this 
by my magic power ; why are you so blinded with wrath that you cannot 
see it ? Moreover I am bound to honour him, as he is my son-iii-law, and 
sprung from the race of the moon.** When M&nasa vega’s mother said this 
to him, he flew into a passion, and said, ** Then he is my enemy.” Then 
his mother, out of loVe for her son-in-law, used another argument with 
him. She said, ** My son, you will not be allowed to act wrongfully in 
the world of the Vidyddharas. For here there exists a court of the 
Vidyddharas to protect the right. So accuse him before the president of 
that court*. Whatever steps you take with regard to your captive in 
accordance with the court’s decision will be commendable ; but if you act 
otherwise, the Vidy&dharas will be displeased, and the gods will not tolerate 
it.** 

Mdnasavega, out of respect for his mother, consented to follow her ad- 
vice, and attempted to have Naravdhanadatta bound, with the intention of 
taking him before the court. But he, unable to endure the indignity of be- 
ing bound, tore a pillar from the arched gateway, and killed with it a great 
number of his captor’s servants. And the hero, whose valour was god- 
like, snatched a sword from one of those that he had killed, and at once 
slew with it some more of his opponents. Then M&nasavega fettered him 
by his superhuman powers, and took him, with his wife, before the court. 
Then the Vidyddharas assembled there from all quarters, summoned by 
the loud sound of a drum, even as the gods assemble in Sudharma. 

And the president of the court, king Vayupatha, came there, and sat 
down on a jewelled throne surrounded by Yidyadbaras, and fanned by 
chowries which waved to and fro, as if to winnow away all injustice. 
And the wicked Manasavega stood in front of him, and said as follows, 
‘‘This enemy of mine, who though a mortal, has violated my harem, 
and seduced iny sister, ought immediately to be put to death ; especially 
as he actually wishes to be our sovereign.” When the president hoard 
this, ho called on Naravdhanadatta for an answer, and the hero said in a con- 
fident tone, ‘* That is a court, where there is a president ; he is a president, 
who says what is just ; that is just, in which there is truth ; that is truth 
in which there is no deceit. Here I am bound by magic, and on the floor, 
but my adversary here is on a seat, and free ; what fair controversy can 
there be between us P” 

* I read tairdtya tatpradhdndgre dothaif^ iiraai pdiaya. The three India Office 

MSS. give iairdtya ; No. 1882 has proidddgre and dhdraya / No. 3008 pradhdndgr^ 
and dhdraya ; No. 2166 prodhdndyv and pdiaya» The Sanskrit CoUeae MS. agrees 
with Brockhaos’s text. 
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When Ydjupatha heard this, he made Manasavega also sit upon the 
floor, as was just, and had Naravahanadatta set free from his bonds* 
Then before Yajupatha, and in the hearing of all, Naravahanadatta made 
the following reply to the accusations of Manasavega; Pray, whose 
harem have I violated by coming to visit my own wife, Madanamanchuka 
here, who has been carried ofE by this fellow ? And if his sister came and 
tricked me into marrying her by assuming my wife's form, what fault have 
1 committed in this ? As for my desiring empire, is there any one that 
does not desire all sorts of things ?” When king Yayupatha heard this, 
he reflected a little, and said, “ This noble fellow says what is quite just ; 
take care, my good Manasavega, that you do not act unjustly towards one, 
whom great exaltation awaits.” 

Though Yayupatha said this, MAnasavega, blinded with delusion, re- 
fused to turn from his wicked way ; and then Yayupatha flew into a passion. 
Then, out of regard for justice, he engaged in a contest with Manasavega, 
ill which fully equipped armies were employed on both sides. For resolute 
men, when they sit on the seat of justice, keep pnly the right in view, and 
look upon the mighty as weak, and one of their own race as an alien. ♦ 
And then Naravahanadatta, looking towards the nymphs of heaven, who 
were gazing at the scene with intense interest, said to Manasavega, ** Lay 
aside your magic disguises, and fight with me in visible shape, in order that 
I may give you a specimen of my prowess by slaying you with one blow.” 

Accordingly those Yidyddharas there remained quarrelling among 
themselves, when suddenly a splendid pillar in the court cleft asunder in 
the middle with a loud noise,t and S'iva issued from it in his terrific form. 
He filled the whole sky, in colour like antimony ; he hid the sun ; the 
gleams of his fiery eyes flickered like flashes of lightning ; his shining 
teeth were like cranes flying in a long row ; and so be was terrible like a 
roaring cloud of the great day of doom. The great god exclaimed “ Vil- 
lain, this future emperor of the Yidyadharas shall not be insulted,” and 
with these words he dismissed MAnasavega with face cast down, and en« 
couraged YAyupatha. And then the adorable one took NaravAhanadatta 
up in his arms, and in order to preserve his life, carried him in this way to 
the beautiful and happy mountain l^ishyamiika, and after setting him 
down there, disappeared. And then the quarrel among the Yidyadharas in 


• Dr. Kern would read na cha for vata. Righteous kings and judges see no differ- 
ence between a feeble and powerful person, between a stranger and a kinsman. But 
the three India Office MSS. read vata. So does the MS. which the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, Papdlt Maheta Chandra NyAyaratna, has kindly lent me. 

t The Petersburg lexicographers are of opinion that ri fad ^ould be (aiad or fat- 
ad. Two of the India Office MSS. seems to read {atad. 
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that court came to an end, and Vayupatha went home again accompanied 
by the other Vidyadbaras his friends. But M&nasavega, making Madana- 
manchuka, who was distracted with joy and grief, preced.e him, went des- 
pondent to Asha^hapura his own dwelling. 


CHAPTER evil. 


I think, a hero’s prosperity must be unequal ; Fate again and again 
severely tests firmness by tho ordeals of happiness and misery : this ex- 
plains why the fickle goddess kept uniting Naravdhanadatta to wife after 
wife, when he was alone in those remote regions, and then separated him 
from tliem. 

Then, while he was residing on the mountain ^ishyamfika, his beloved 
Prabhavati came up to him, and said, “ It was owing to the misfortune of 
my not being present that Manasavega carried you off on that occasion to 
the court, with tlie intention of doing you an injury. When 1 heard of 
it, I at once went there, and by means of my magic power I produced the 
delusion of an appearance of the god, and brought you here. For, though 
the Vidyadharas are mighty, their influence does not extend over this 
mountain, for this is the domain of the Siddhas.* Indeed even my science 
is of no avail here for that reason, and that grieves me, for how will you 
subsist on the products of the forest as your only food ?” When she bad 
said this, Naravahanadatta remained with her there, longing for the time 
of deliverance, thinking on Madanamanchukd. And on the banks of the 
sanctifying Pampd-lake near that mountain, he ate fruits and roots of 
heavenly flavour, and he drank the holy water of tho lake which was ren- 
dered delicious and fragraqt by the fruits dropped from trees on its bank, 
as a relish to his meal of deer’s flesh.f And he lived at the foot of trees 
and in the interior of caverns, and so he imitated the conduct of lidma 
who once lived in the forests of that region. And Prabhdvati, beholding 
there various hermitages once ocodpied by Rama, told him the story of 
Rdmafor his amusement. 

• See Vol. I, pp. 186 and 142. 

t Here two of the India Ofl^oe MSS. read mdg^opaddmAm, the third 

Mafp. 



In this forest Hdma once dv7dt accompanied by Lakshma^ai and wait- 
Story of Mma. 

mits, making to himself a hut at the 
foot of a tree. And Sit&, perfuming the whole forest with the perfume 
given her by Anasdya, remained here in the midst of the hermits* wives, 
wearing a robe of bark. 

Here the Daitya Dundubhi was slain in a cave by Bdli, which was the 
original cause of the enmity between Bdli and Sugriva. For Sugriva, 
wrongly supposing that the Daitya had slain Bdli, blocked up the entrance 
of the cave with mountains, and went away terrified. But Bali broke 
through the obstruction, and came out, and banished Sugriva, saying, 
“ This fellow imprisoned me in the cave because he wanted to get my .king- 
dom.’* But Sugriva fled, and came and established himself on this plateau 
of Rishyamuka with the lords of the monkeys, of whom Hanumdn was 
the chief. 

Then Havana came here, and beguiling the soul of Hdma with the 
phantom of a golden deer, he carried oiS his wife the daughter of Janaka. 
Then the descendant .of Haghu, who longed for news of Sitd, made an 
alliance with Sugriva, who desired the slaughter of Bali. And in order to 
let his might be known, he cleft seven palm-trees here with an arrow, while 
the mighty Bali with great difiSiculty cleft one of them. And then the 
hero went hence to Kishkindhya, and after slaying Bali with a single arrow, 
which he launched as if in sport, gave his kingdom to Sugriva. 

Then the followers of Sugriva, headed by Hanum&n, went hence in every 
direction to gain information about SitA And B&ma remained here during 
the rainy season with the roaring clouds, which seemed to share his grief 
shedding showery tear-drops. At last Hanum&n crossed the sea at the sug- 
\ gestion of Sampati, and by great exertions obtained for H&ma the required 
information ; whereupon he marched with the monkeys, and threw a 
bridge over the sea, and killed his enemy the lord of Lank&, and brought 
back queen Sita in the flying chariot, passing over this place. 

So, my husband, you also shall attain good fortune : successes come 
of their own accord to heroes who remain resolute in misfortunes.** This 
and other such tales did Prabhivati tell, while she roamed about here and 
there for her pleasure with Narav&banadatta. 

And one day, as he was in the neighbourhood of Pamp&, two Vidyd- 
dharis, Dhanavati and Ajindvati, descended from heaven and approached 
him. These were the two ladies who carried him from the city of the 
Gandharvas to the city of Brdvasti, where he* married Bbagirathaya&is. 

* Dr. Kem reads tena for yena. His conjecture is confirmed by the three 

Ofiice MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. 
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And while AjindvaM was conversing with Prabhavati as an old friend, 
Bhanavati thus addressed Naravdhahanadatta, ** I long ago bestowed on 
you this daughter of mine Ajinavati, as far as promises could do it ; so 
marry her ; for the day of your exaltation is nigh at hand.** Prabhavati, 
out of love for her friend, and Naravahanadatta both agreed to this pro- 
posal. Then Bhanavati bestowed that daughter of hers Ajindvati on that 
son of the king of Vatsa, with appropriate ceremonies. And she celebrat- 
ed the great feast of her daughter*s wedding in such stylo that the glorious 
and heavenly preparations she had accumulated by means of her magic 
knowledge made it really beautiful. 

Then the next da^’^ she said to Naravahanadatta, “ My son, it will 
never do for you to remain long in a nondescript place like this : for the 
Vidyadliaras are a deceitful race, and you have no business here. So de- 
part now with your wife for your own city of Kausainbi ; and I will come 
there with my son Chaijdasinha and with the Vidyadliara chiefs that fol- 
low me, to ensure your success.”* Wlicn Bhanavati had said this, she 
mounted up into the sky, illuminating it, as it were, with moonlight, 
though it was day, by the gleam of her white bod}^ and raiment. 

And Prabhavati and Ajimivati carried Naravahanadatta through the 
air to his city of Kausainbi. When he reached the garden of the city, he 
descended from heaven into his capital, and was seen by his attendants. 
And there arose. there a cry from the people on all sides, “ We are indeed 
happy; here is the prince come back.’* Then the king of Vatsa, hearing 
of it, came there quickly in high delight, as if irrigated with a sudden 
shower of nectar, with Vasavadatta and Padmavati, and the prince’s wives, 
liatnaprabha and the rest ; and yaugandluirayiina and the otlier ministers 
of the king of Vatsa, and Kalingasena and tlio prince’s own ministers, Go» 
mukha and his fellows, approached him in order of precedence as eagerly as 
travellers make for a lake in the hot season.' Ami they saw the hero, whose 
high birth qualilicd him for a lofty station, sitting between bis two wives, 
like Krislnia between llukmini and Satyabbaina. And wlicn they saw him, 
they bid their eyes with tears of joy, as if for fear lest they should leap 
out of their skins in their delight. And the king of V'atsa and his queens 
embraced *af ter a long absence that son of theirs, and could not let him go, 
for they were, as it were, riveted to him by the hairs of their bodies erect 
from joy. 

Then a great feast began by beat of drum, and Vegavati, the daughter 
of Vegavat, and sister of Manasavega, who was married to Naravahanadatta, 

* I have adopted Dr. Kern’s conjecture of saha for sahi and separated with him 
abhyudaydyate into two words, ahhyudaydya te. 1 find that his conjecture as to saha 
is confinned by the three India Office MSS. 
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finding it all out by the might of her recovered science, came down to 
Kau^mbi through the air, and fell at the feet of her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, and prostrating herself before her husband, said to him, 
** Auspicious sir, after I had become weak by my exertions on your behalf, 
I recovered my magic powers by self-mortification in a grove of ascetics 
and now I have returned into your presence/' When she had said this, she 
was welcomed .by her husband and the others, and she repaired to her friends 
Prabhavati, and Ajin&vati. 

They embraced her and made her sit between them ; and at that mo- 
ment Dbanavati, the mother of Ajinavati, also arrived ; and various kings of 
the Vidyadharas came with her, surrounded by their forces, that hid the 
heaven like clouds ; her own heroic son, the strong-armed Chandasinha, and 
a powerful relation of hers, Amitagati by name, and Pingalagandhara 
the mighty father of Prabhavati, and Vayupatha, the president of the court, 
who had previously declared himself on Na^^avahanadatta’s side, and the 
heroic king Hemaprabha, the father of Patnaprabhd, accompanied by his son 
Yajraprabha and followed by his army. And Sagaradatta the king of the 
Gandharvas came there, accompanied by his daughter Gandharvadatta, and 
by Chitrdngada. And when they arrived, they were becomingly honoured by 
the king of Vatsa and his son, and sat in due order on thrones. 

And immediately king Fingalagdndhdra said to his son-in-law Narava- 
banadatta, as he was in the hall of assembly, ** King, you have been ap- 
pointed by the god* emperor over us all, and it is owing to our great love 
for you, that we have all come to you. And queen Dhanavati here, your 
mother-in-law, a strict votary, possessing divine knowledge, wearing the 
rosary, and the skin of the black antelope, like an incarnation of Durga, or 
Sdvitri having acquired magic powers, an object of reverence to the no- 
blest Yidy&dharas, has made herself ready to protect you ; so you are cer- 
tain to prosper in your undertaking ; but listen to what 1 am about to say. 
There are two divisions of the Vidyddhara territoryf on the Himdlajas 
here, ine northern and the southern, both extending over many peaks of 
that range ; the northern division is on the other side of Kaildsa, but the 
southern is on this side of it. And this Amitagati here has just perform- 
ed a difficult penance on mount Kaildsa, in order to obtain the sovereignty 
over the northern division, and propitiated S^iva. And S^iva made this 
revelation to him, * Naravdhanadatta thy emperor will accomplish thy 
desire,* so he has come here to you. In that division there is a chief 
monarch, named Mandaradeva, who is evilly disposed, but though mighty, 
he will be easy for you to conquer, when you have obtained the sciences 
peculiar to the Yidyddharas. 

* Probably devanirmital^ should be one word. 

t Bee VoL I, p. 405. 
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the king named Gaurimuncjia, who rules in the midst of this 
southern division, is evil-minded and exceedingly hard to conquer on account 
of the might of his magic science. Moreover he is a great friend of 
your enemy Manasavega. Until he is overcome, your undertaking will not 
prosper ; so acquire as quickly as possible great and transcendent power of 
science.*’ 

When Pingalagandhara had said this, Dhanavati spake, ** Good, my 
son, it is as this king tells thee. Go hence to the land of the Siddhas* 
and propitiate the god Siiva, in order that thou mayest obtain the magic 
sciences, for how can there be any excelling without his favour ? And 
these kings will bo assembled there to protect thee.*' Then Cbiirdngada 
said, ** It is oven so ; but 1 will advance in front of all ; let us conquer 
our enemies.” 

Then Naravahanadatta determined to do as they had advised, and 
he performed the auspicious ceremony before setting out, and bowed at tlie 
feet cf his tearful parents, and other superiors, and received their blessing, 
and then ascended with his wives and ministers a splendid palanquin pro- 
vided by the skill of Amitagati, and started on his expedition, obscuring 
the heaven with his forces, that resembled the water of the sea raised by 
the wind at the end of a kalpa^ as it were proclaiming by the echoes of his 
army's roar on the limits of the horizon, that the emperor of the Vidya* 
dharas had come to visit them. 

And be was rapidly conducted by the king of the Gandbarvas and the 
chiefs of the Vidyddharas and Dhanavati to that mountain, which was the 
domain of the Siddhas. There the Siddhas prescribed for him a course of 
self-mortiGciation, and he performed asceticism by sleeping on the ground, 
bathing in the early morning, and eating fruits. And the kings of the 
Yidyadharas remained surrounding him on every side, guarding liirn uii- 
weariedly day and night. And the Yidyadhara princesses, contemplating 
him eagerly while he was performing his penance, seemed with the gleams 
of their eyes to clothe him in the skin of a black antelope. Others shewed 
by their eyes turned inwards out of anxiety for him, and their hands 
placed on their breasts, that he had at once entered their hearts. 

And five more noble maidens of the Yidyddhara race, beholding him, 
were inflamed with the fire of love, and made this agreement together, 

** We five friends must select this prince as our common husband, and we 
must marry him at the same time, not separately ; if one of us marries 
him separately, the rest must enter the fire on account ■ of that violation 
of friendship.” 

While the heavenly maidens were thus agitated at the sight of him, 
suddenly great portents manifested themselves in the grove of asceti.^^s 
* In Sanskrit iSiddhakshetra. 
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A very terrible wind blew, uprooting splendid trees, as if to shew that even 
thus in that place should heroes fall in fight ; and the earth trembled as 
if anxious as to what all that could mean, and the hills eleit asunder, as if to 
give an oj)cning for the terrified to escape, and the sky, rumbling awfully, 
though cloudless,* scorned to say, “ Ye YidyAdharas, guard, guard to the 
best of your power, this emperor of yours.*’ And Naravahanadatta, in the 
midst of the alarm produced by these portents, remained unmoved, medita- 
ting upon the adorable three-ej^ed god ; and the heroic kings of the Gan- 
dharvas and lords of the Vidyadharas remained guarding him, re.ady for 
battle, oxijccting some calamity ; and they uttered war-crii^s, and agitated 
the forest of their lithe swords, as if to scare away the portents that an- 
nounced the approach of evil. 

And the next day after this the army of the Vidyjidharaai was suddenly 
seen in the sky, dense as a cloud at the end of the halpa, uttering a terrible 
shout. Then Dhanavati, calling to mind her magic science, said, “ This is 
Gaurimundii come with Manasavega.” Then those kings of the Vidya 
dharas iind the Gandharvas raised their weapons, but Gauriinunda with 
Mdnasavega rushed upon them exclaiming, What right has a mere man 
to rank with beings like us ? So I will to-day crush your pride, you sky- 
goers that take part with him.” When Gaurimuni^a said this, Chitrangada 
rushed upon him angrily, and attacked him. 

And king Sagaradatta, the sovereign of the Gandharvas, and Chauda- 
sinha, and Amitagnti, and kiitg Ydyupatha, and Pingalagandhara, and all 
the chiefs of the Yidyadharas, great heroes all, rushed upon the wicked 
IMunnsavega, roaring like lions, followed by the whole of their forces. 
And right terrible was that storm of battle, thick with the clouds of dust 
raised by the army, with the gleams of weapons for flashes of lightuijig, 
^and a falling rain of blood. And so Chitrangada and his friends made, as 
it were, a great sacrifice for the demons, which was full of blood for wine, 
and in which the heads of enemies were strewn as an offering. And streams 
of gore flowed away, full of bodies for alligators, and floating weapons for 
snakes, and in which marrow intermingled took the place of cuttle-fish 
bone. 

Then Gaurimunda, as his army was slain, and he himself was nigh to 
death, called to mind the magic science of Gauri, which bo had formerly 
propitiated and made well-disposed to him ; and that science appeared in 
visible form, with three eyes, armed with the trident, f and paralysed the chief 

♦ Perhaps we may compare YergU Qcorgics, I, 487» and Horace, Od. I, 34, 6 ; 
and Vergil Aeneid VII, 141, with the passages there quotod by Forbigei*. But MSS. 
Hos. 18S2 and 2166 road udhlnita, 

f It is clear that the goddess did not herself appear, so irinctrd is not a proper 
name, «uiloss wo transluto the passage ** armed with the trident of Quuri.” 
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heroes of Nnravahanadattiv’s army. Then Gaurhnniida, having rcgahietl 
strength, rushed with a loud shout towards Naravdhanadatta, and fell on 
him to try his strength in wrestling. And being beaten by him in wrest- 
ling, the cogging Vidyadhara again summoned up that sciene, and by its 
power he seized his antagonist in his arms and dew up to tlic sky. How- 
ever, be was prevented by the might of Dhanavati’s science from slaying the 
prince, so ho flung him down on the mountain of fire. ’ 

But Manasavcga seized his comrades Gomukha and the rest, and flow 
up into the sky with them, and flung them at random in all directions. 
But, after they had been flung up, they were preserved by a science in 
visible shape employed by Dhanavati, and placed in difftM-ent spots on the 
earth.. And that science comforted those heroes, one by one, saying to 
them, “ You will soon recover that master of yours suecesslul and flourish- 
ing,** and having said tliis it disappeared. Then Gauriinunda went back 
homo with Manasavega, thinking that their side had been 'victorious. 

But Dhanavati said, Naravahanadatta will return to you after ho 
has attained his object, no harm will befall him ;*’ and thereupon the lords 
of the Oandharvas and princes of the Vidyadharas, Ohitrangada and the 
others, flung off their paralysing stupor, and went for the present to their 
own abodes. And Dhanavati took her daughter Ajinavati, with all her 
fellow-wives, and went to her own home. 

Manasavcga. for his part, went and said to Madanamanchuka, ** Tour 
husband is slain ; so you Imd better marry me ;** but she, standing in front 
of him, s.aid to him laughing, “ He will slay you, no one can slay him, as 
ho has been appointed by the god.*’ 

But when Naravahanadatta was being hurled down by his enemy on 
the mountain of fire, a certain heavenly being came there, and received 
him ; and after preserving his life, he took him quickly to the cool bank of 
the Mandakini. And when Naravahanadatta asked him who he was, he 
comforted him, and said to him, ** I, prince, am a king of the Vidyadharas 
named Amritaprablia, and I have been sent by S^iva on tho present occa- 
sion to save your life. Here is the mountain of Kailasa in front of you, 
the dwelling-place of that god ; if you propitiate Siiva there, you will 
obtain unimpeded felicity. So, come, T will take you there.** When that 
noble Yidyadbara had said this, he immediately conveyed him there, and 
took leave of iiim, and departed. 

But Naravahanadatta, when he had reached Kailasa, propitiated with 
asceticism Ganesa, whom he found there in front of him. And after obtain, 
ing his permission, he entered the hermitage of S^iva, emaciated with self- 
mortification, and he beheld Nandin at tho door. Ho devoutly circumam- 
bulated him, and then Nandin said to him, “ Thou hast well-nigh attained 
all thy ends ; for all the obstacles that hindered thee have now been 
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overcome ; so remain here, and perform a strict course of asceticism that 
will subdue sin, until thou shalt have propitiated the adorable god ; for 
successes depend on purity.” When Nandin had said this, Naravahanadatta 
began a severe course of penance there, living on air and meditating on the 
god S'iva and the goddess Parvati. 

And the adorable god S'iva, pleased with his asceticism, granted him 
a vision of himself, and accompanied by the goddess, thus spake to the 
prince, as ho bent before him, ** Become now emperor over all the Vidya- 
dharas, and let all the most transcendent sciences be immediately revealed 
to thee ! By my favour thou shalt become invincible by thy enemies, and, as 
tliou shalt be proof against cut or thrust, thou shalt slay all thy foes. And 
when thou jippearest, the sciences of thy enemies sliall be of no avail against 
thee. So go forth : even the science of Gauri shall be subject to thee.” 
Wlien S'iva and Gauri had bestowed these boons on Naravahanadatta, the 
god also gave him a great imperial chariot, in the form of a lotus, made by 
Brahm.i. Then all the sciences presented themselves to the prince in 
bodily form, and expressed their desire to carry out bis orders by saying, 
” What do you enjoin on us, that we injiy perform it ?” 

Accordingly Narav&lianadatta, having obtained many boons, bowed 
before tho great god, and ascended the heavenly lotus-chariot, after he 
had received permission from him to depart, and went first to tho city of 
Amitagati, named Vakrsipura ; and as he went, the fc:cienccs shewed him 
the path, and the bards of tlie Siddhas sang his praises. And Amitagati, 
seeing him from a distance, as he came along through the air, mounted on 
a chariot, advanced to meet him and bowed before him, and made him 
enter his palace. And when ho described how be had obtained all these 
magic powers, Amitagati was so delighted that ho gave him as a present 
his own daughter named Siilochana. And with her, thus obtained, like a 
second imperial fortune of the Vidyadhara race, tho emperor joyfully 
passed that day as one long festival. 


CHAPTER CVIII. 

The next day, as the new emperor Narav&hanadatta was sitting in 
Vakrapura, in the hall of audience, a certain man descended from heaven, 
with a wand in his hand, and came up to him, and bowing before him, 
said to him, “ Know, O king, that I am Pauraruchideva the hereditary 
warder of the emperor of the Vidyadharas, and I am come here to tender 
my services to you in that capacity.*’ When Naravahanadatta heard this, 
he looked at the face of Amitagati ; and he said, “ It is true, my liege 
so Naravahanadatta gladly admitted the new-comer to the office of warder. 
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Then Dbanavati, tiiiding out by her power what bad occurred, with 
bis wives Vegavati aud the others, and her son Chaijidasinha, and king 
Pingalagdndhara with Ydyupatha, and Cbitrangada with Sdgaradatta, and 
Hemdprabba and the others came there, obscuring the sun with their 
armies ; as if declaring beforehand that they would endure no Uro and 
heat in their foes. When they arrived, they fell at the feet of that em- 
peror, and be honoured them with a welcome as their ’ rank deserved, but, 
out of great veneration, he himself fell at the feet of Dbanavati, rnd she, 
being highly pleased, loaded that son-in-law of ber's with blessings. 
And when he told the story of bis obtaining magic powers, Chand^sinba 
and the others were exceedingly gratified at their emperor’s success. 

Ajnd the emperor, seeing that bis wives had arrived in bis presence, 
said to Dbanavati, “Where are my ministers?” And she answered him, 
“ When they bad been flung in all directions by Manasavega, I saved them 
by the help of a mighty 6CT«nce, and placed them in -different spots.” 
Then he had them brought by a science incarnate in bodily form ; and 
they came and enquired after bis welfare and clung to bis feet, and then 
be said to them, “ Why and how and where have you spent so inany days ? 
Tell me one by one your marvellous tale.” Theu Gomukha told bis story 
first. 

When I was flung away by the enemy on that occasion, some goddess 
^ ,, , 1 i.jL. ^ ^ bore mo up in her bands, and com- 

forted me, and placed me in a distant 
forest, and disappeared. Then 1 was minded in my affliction to abandon 
the body by burling myself from a precipice ; but a certain ascetic came 
up to me and dissuaded me saying, ** Do not act thus, Gomukha, you will 
again behold your master when be has gained bis object.” Then 
I said to him, “ Who arc you, and how do you know that ?” Ho answered, 
” Come to my hermitage, and there I will tell you.” Tlien I went with 
that man, who by bis knowing my name bad proved the greatness of his 
knowledge, to bis hermitage, which was called S'ivakshetra. There be 
entertained me and told me his story in the following words : 

1 am a Brdhman named Nagasvainin, from a city called Kundina. 


Story of KAgatvdniin and the witchea. 


When my father went to heaven, I 
went to Pdtaliputra, and rejiaired to 


a teacher named Jayadatta, to acquire learning. But iu spito of all the 
teaching that I got, I was so stiipid that I did not manage to learn a sin- 
gle syllable ; so all the pupils there made game of me. Then, being the 
victim of contempt, I set out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of the goddess 
Durgd ill the Vindh 3 'a mountains ; and when 1 bad got halfway I came 


across a city^ named Vakrolaka. 

I went into that city to beg ; aud iu one bouse the mistress gav( 
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with my alms a red lotus. I took it, and went on to another house, and 
there the mistress said to me, when she saw me, Alas ! a witch has 
secured possession of you. See ! she has given you a man’s hand,* which 
she has passed off on you for a red lotus.” When I heard that, 1 looked 
myself, and lo ! it was no lotus, but a human hand. 1 flung it away, and 
fell at her feet, and said, “ Mother, devise some expedient for me, that I 
may live.” When she beard this she said, ‘‘ Go i in a village of the name 
of Karabha, three yojanoB distant from this place, there is a Brdhman of 
the name of Devarakshita. He has in his house a splendid brown cow, an 
incarnation of Surabhi ; she will protect you during this night, if you 
repair to her for refuge.” 

When she said this, I ran full of fear, and reached, at the close of the 
day, the house of that Brdhman in the village of Karabha. When 1 had 
entered, I beheld that brown cow, and I worshipped her and said, Being 
terrified, goddess, 1 have come to you for protection.” And just then, 
night having set in, that witch came there through the air with other 
witches, threatening me, longing for my flesh and blood. When the brown 
cow saw that, she placed me between her hoofs, and defended me, fighting 
against those witches all the livelong night. In the morning thej' went 
away, and the cow said to me with an articulate voice, My son, 1 shall 
not be able to protect you the next night. So go on further ; at a dis- 
tance of five yojanas from this place there is a mighty Fasupata ascetic 
named Bhfitisiva, dwelling in a temple of S'iva in a forest. He possesses 
supernatural knowledge, and he will protect you for this one night, if you 
take refuge with him.” 

When 1 heard that, I bowed before her, and set out from that place ; 
k and 1 soon reached that Bhfitisiva, and took refuge with him. And at 
night those very same witches came there also in the very same way. 
Then that BhdtiiSiva made me enter the inner apartment of' his house,t 
and taking up a position at the door, trident in hand, kept off the witches. 
Next morning, Bhdtisiva, having conquered them, gave me food, and said 
to me, Brahman, I shall not be able to protect you any longer ; but in a 
village named Sandhydvasa, at a distance of ten yojams from this place, 
there is a Brdhman named Vasumati : go to him : and if you manage to 
get through this third night, you will escape altogether.” 

When he said this to me, 1 bowed before him, and set out from that 
place. But on account of the length of the journey that I had to make, 
the sun set before I had reached my destination. And when night had set 

* Oompare Webster’s play. The Duchess of Malfy, where the Doohess says 
What witchon^ doth he practise, that ho hath left 
A dead man’s hand here F 

t I read as one word. 
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in, the witches pursued after me and caught me. Aud they seized me and 
went off with me through tho air much pleased. But thereupon some 
other witches of great power flew past them in front. And suddenly 
there arose between the two parties a tumultuous fight. And in the con- 
fusion 1 escaped from the hands of my captors, and fell to the ground. in a 
Tery desolate part of the country. • 

And there I saw a certain great palace, which seemed to say to mo 
with its open door, ** Come in.’* So I fled into it bewildered with fear, 
and I beheld a lady of wonderful beauty, surrounded with a hundred ladies- 
in-waiting, gleaming with brightness, like a protecting herbf that shines 
in the ni^ht, made by the Creator out of pity for me. 1 immediately re- 
covered my spirits and questioned her, and she said to me,- ** I am a Yakshi- ' 
pi named Sumitrd, and I am thus here owing to a curse. And in order 
that my curse may come to an end, 1 have been directed to marry a mortal r 
so marry me, as you have unexpectedly arrived here ; fear not.** When 
she had said this, she quickly gave orders to her servants ; and she provid- 
ed me, to my great delight, with baths and unguents, food and drink, and 
garments. Strange was the contrast between the terror caused by those 
witches and the happiness that immediately followed I Even fate itself 
cannot comprehend the principle that makes men fall into happiness or 
misery. 

Then I remained there in happiness with that Yakshipi during those 
days ; but at last one day she said to me of her own accord, “ Brahman, my 
curse is at an end ; so 1 must leave this place at once. However^ by my . 
favour 3 ’ou shall have divine insight ; and, though an ascetic, you shall have 
all enjoy meiits at your command, and be free from fear. But as long as you 
are here, do not visit the middle block of buildings of this palace of mine.** 
When she had said this, she disappeared ; and thereupon, I, out of curio- 
sity, went U 2 ) to the middle block of buildings, aud there 1 saw a horse. I 


* In the above wild story tho horo has to onduro the ass.aults of the witches on 
three successive nights. So in the story of tho Headless Princess (Ralston's Russian 
Folk-Tales, p. 271) the priest’s son has to read the psalter over the uond princess three 
nights running. Ho is hardest pressed on the last night ; and on each occasion at 
day-break the ** devilry vanished." In the same way in The Soldier's Midnight Watch 
(ib. p. 274) the soldier has throo nights of increasing severity. So in Southey's Old 
Woman of Berkeley, the assaults continue fur three nights, and on the third are 
successful. 

t Kuhn in his Westfalische Sagen, Vol. II, p. 29, gives a long list of herbs that 
protect men from witches. Tho oarliost instance in literature is perhaps that Moly, 

** That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave.” 

See also Bortsch Sagen aos Meklonburg, VoL II, p. 87* 
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went up to the horse, and he flung me from him with a kick ; and imme« 
diately 1 found myself in this temple of S^iva.* 

Since that time I have remained here, and I have gradually ac(|uired 
supernatural powers. Accordingly, though I am a mortal, I possess know- 
ledge of the three times. In the same way do all men iu this world find 
successes beset with difficulties. So do you remain in this place; S'iva will 
bestow on you the success that you desire. 

When that wise being had told me all this, I conceived hopes of 
recovering you, and I remained there some days in his hermitage. And 
to day, my lord, S iva in a dream informed me of your success, and some 
heavenly nymph seized me up, and brought me here. This is the history 
of my adventures. 

When Gomukha had said this, he stopped, and then Marubhdti began 
to tell his tale in the presence of Naravahanadatta. 

When I was flung away on that occasion by Mdnasavega, some divinity 

MarubhMs account of hi, adventure,. placing 

me ill a distant forest, disappeared. 
Then I wandered about afflicted and anxious to obtain some means of com- 
mitting suicide, when 1 saw a certain hermitage encircled with a river. 
I entered it, and beheld an ascetic with matted hair sitting on a slab of 
rock, and I bowed before him and went up to him. He said to me, “ Who 
are you, and how did you reach this uninhabited land W* Thereupon, l.told 
him my whole story. Then he understood and said to me, “ Do not slay 
yourself now ! You shall learn here the truth about your master, and 
afterwards you shall do what is* fitting.” 

Ill accordance with this advice of bis 1 remained there, eager for 
tidings of you, my liege : and while I was there, some heavenly nymphs 
came to bathe in the river. Then the hermit said to me, Go quickly 
and carry oS the clothes of one of those nymphs bathing ther > ;t and then 

* See Yol. I, pp. 224 and .676, and p. 268 of the present volume. To the paral- 
lels quoted by Ralston may be added, Prym and Socin’s Syrische Sagen, p. 116 ; Bern- 
hard Schmidt’s Griechische Marchen, p. 94 ; and Coelho’s Contos Portugucaes, p. 63. 

t Gp. Hagen’s Helden-Sagon, Vol. II, pp. 341, 842. Here Hagen steals the 
clothes of some Meorweiber, who were bathing in the Danube ; in this way ho induces 
the older of the two to prophesy the fate of himself and his companions at the court 
of Attila. In the Russian story of Vasilissa the Wise (Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p. 
126,) the hero steals Vasilissa’s shift. She promises to do him good sorvico if he gives 
it back, which he does. She turned into a spoonbill and flew away after her compa- 
nions. (See Ralston’s remarks on p. 120.) We find the incident of stealing the robes 
of bathing nymphs in Prym and Socin’s Syrische Sagon und Slarchen, p. 116 ; in Wal- 
dau’s Bohmische Marchen, p. 250; Weekenstodt’s Wendische Marchen, pp. 119-180; 
Gouzenbach’s Sicilianische Marchen, Part 1, p. 31, (with Kohler’s notes). In the above 
talss tho dress stolen is what our great folk-lore authority terms a ** plnmage-zobe.” 
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you will learn tidings o£ your master. When I heard that, t did as he 
advised me, and that nymph, whose garments 1 had taken, followed me, with 
her bathing-dress dripping with moisture,* and with her arms crossed in 
front of her breasts. 

That hermit said to her, ** If you tell us tidings of Naravihanadatta, 
you may have back your two garments.** Then she said, ** Naravdiianadatta 
is at present on mount Kaildsa, engaged in worshipping S'iva^ and in a few 
days he will be the emperor of the Vidyddharas.** 

After she had said tbis, that heavenly nymph became, in virtue of a 
curse, the wife of that ascetic, having made acquaintance with him by convers* 
ing with him.f So the ascetic lived with that Vidyddhari, and on account 
of her prophecy I conceived the hope of being reunited with you and I went 
on living there. And in a few days the heavenly nymph became pregnant, 
and brought forth a child, and she said to the ascetic, My curse has been 
brought to an end by living with you«{ If you desire to see any more of 
me, cook this child of. mine with rice and eat it; then you will be reunited 
to me ?*’ When she had said this, she went away, and that ascetic cooked 
her child with rice, and ate it s and then he flew up into the air and follow- 
ed her. 

At first I was unwilling to eat of that dish, though he urged me to 
do so; but seeing that eating of it bestowed supernatural powers, I took 
two grains of rice from the cooking- vessel, and ate them. That produced 
in me the effect that wherever I spat, gold§ was immediately produced. 
Then I roiamcd about relieved from my poverty, and at last I reached a 
town* There I lived in the house of a hetara^ and, thanks to the gold 1 
was able to produce, indulged in the most lavish expenditure ; but the 
kuffamt esiger to discover my secret, treacherously gave me an emetic. 
That made me vomit, and in the nrocess the two grains of rice, that I had 

The Nereids in modern Greek stories are swan-maidens; see Bernhard Schmidt's 
Griechische MSrehen und Sagon, p. 13 The subject of Swan Maidens is thoroughly 
worked out by Baring Gould in his Curious Myths of tlio Middle Ages, New edition, 
pp. 561-578. See also Beufey 's Panchatantra, Vol. 1, pp 263 vmd jf. He expresses 
his firm conviction that tales of this kind will be found in Indian collections. 

* Or possibly, ** clothed in moisture.” 
t The three India Office MSS. reud saii^tavdd, 

]; Cp. Vol. 1, p. 250 ; and for what follows p. 230 of the same volume 
§ Cp. p. 8 of this volume and the note there. In Sagas from the Far Bast there 
is a story of a gold-spitting prince. In Qonzonbach’s Sicilianischo Mifcrchen, Quadda- 
runi’s sister drops pearls and precious stones from her hair whenever she combs it. 
Dr. Kohler in his note on this tale gives many European parallels. In a Swedish 
story a gold ring fulls from the heroine’s mouth whenever she speaks, and in a Nor- 
wegian story gold coins. 1 may add to the parallels quoted by Dr Kohler, No. 36 in 
Ooelho's Contos Portuguezes, in which talc pearls drop from the heroine’s mouth. 
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previously eaten, came out of my mouth, looking like two glittering rubies. 
And no sooner had they come cut, than the kuffani snapped them up, and 
swallowed them. So I lost my power of producing gold, of which the kuf» 
fant thus deprived me. 

1 thought to myself, ** S'iva still retains his crescent and Yisb^u his 
kaustubha jewel ; but I know what would be the result, if those two deities 
were to fall into the clutches of a kutfani,^ But such is this world, full of 
marvels^ full of frauds ; who can fathom it, or the sea, at any time P” 
With such sad reflections in my bosom 1 went despondent to a temple of 
Durgd, to propitiate the goddess with asceticism, in order to recover you. 
And after 1 had fasted for three nights, the goddess gave me this com- 
mand in a dream, ** Thy master has obtained all he desires : go, and behold 
nim upon hearing this I woke up ; and this very morning some goddess 
carried me to your feet ; this, prince, is the story of my adventures. 

When Marubhuti had said this, Narav&hanadatta and his courtiers 
laughed at him for having been tricked by a kuftani. 

Then Harisikha said On that occasion when 1 was seized by my enemy, 

SariUkha', account of hi, advcntum. divinity saved me and deposit. 

ed me in TJjjayini. There I was so 
unhappy that I conceived the design of abandoning the body ; so at night- 
fall I went into the cemetery and proceeded to construct a pyre with the 
logs there. 1 lighted it and began to worship the Are, and while I was 
thus engaged, a prince of the demons, named Tdlajangha, came up to me, 
and said to me, ** Why d^ you enter the fire P Your master is alive, and 
you shall be united with liitn, now that he has obtained the supernatural 
powers he desired.” With these words, the demon, though naturally cruel, 
lovingly dissuaded me from death ; even some stones melt when fate is 
propitious. Then I went and remained for a long time performing asceti- 
cism in front of the god \ and some divinity has to-day brought me to your 
side, my liege. 

Thus Hariiikha told his tale, and the others in their turn told theirs, 
and tlien, at the suggestion of Amitagati, king Narav&hanadatta incited 
the venerable Dhanavati, adored by the Vidyddharas, to bestow all the 
sciences on those ministers of his also. Then all his ministers also became 
Yidyidharas ; and Diianavati said, ** Now conquer your enemies so on 
a fortunate day the hei'o gave orders that the imperial troops should 
march out towards the city of Gaurimupd^, called GovindakAfa* 

* AU the India Office MSS. read ^dydpi for yo 'pi and two seem to read dpdtaneu 
1 find dpatanfi in the Petersburg lexicon, but not dpdtana. 1 have translated the 
passage loosely so as to make a good sense. The Sanskrit College MS. gives a reading 
which exactly suits my translation ; Saehondrdrdhah Sivo 'dydpi Sttrir pof cha ssikatM- 
tmbhab Taitayarvidmi kulianpd goc/tardpatan$ phuiMm, 
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Then the attaf of the Vidyddharas mounted up into the sky, obscur- 
ing the sun, looking like a rising of Bahu out of due time chilling to the 
foe. And Naravdhanadatta himself ascended the pericarp of the lotus- 
chariot, and placed his wives on the filaments, and his friends on the 
leaves, and preceded by Cha9dssi°ha and the others, set out through the 
air to conquer his enemies. And when he had completed half h;s journey, 
he came to the palace of Dhanavati which was called Matangapura, and he 
stayed there that day, and she did the honours of the house to him. And 
while be was there, he sent an ambassador to challenge to the combat the 
Yidyddhara princes Gaurimu^di^ Mdnasavega. 

The next day he deposited his wives in Mdtangapura, and went with 
the Yidyddliara kings to Govindaktit^* There Gaurimu^d^ and Mdnasa* 
vega c*ame out to fight with them, and Cha^d&sinha and his colleagues met 
them face to face. When the battle began,* bra^e warriors fell like 
trees marked out for the axe, and torrents of blood fiowed on the mountain 
Govindakfit^. The Qombat, eager to devour the lives of heroes, yawned 
like a demon of destruction, with tongues in the form of flexible swords 
greedily licking up blood.* That great feast of slaughter, terrible with the 
rhythmic clapping of hands on the part of Yetdlas drunk with blood and 
flesh, and 4 covered with palpitating corpses for dancers, gave great delight 
to the demons. 

Then Mdnasavega met Naravdhanadatta face to face in the conflict, 
and the prince , himself rushed on him in wrath. And having rushed on 
him, that emperor seized the villain by the hair, and at once cut o£E his 
head with his sword. When Gaurimu^d^ <baw that, he too sprang forward 
in a fury, and Naravahanadatta drugged him along by the hair, for the power 
of his science left him as soon as he saw the prince, and flung him on the 
ground, and seizing his legs whirled him round in the air, and dashed him 
to piecee on a rock. In this way he slew Gaurimu^d^ And Manasavega ; and 
the rest of their army, being terrifled,t took to flight. And a rain of flowers 
fell into the lap of that emperor, and all the gods in heaven exclaimed, 
Bravo ! Bravo !” Then Naravdhanadatta, with all those kings that fol- 
lowed iiim, entered the palace of GarurimupdA ; And immediately the chiefs 
of the Yidy&dharas, who were connected with GaurimupdA^s party, came 
and submitted humbly to his sway. 

Then Dhanavati came up to that sovereign in the midst of the rejoic- 
ings on account of his having taken possession of his kingdom after slaying 
all his enemies, and said to him, *'My liege, Gaurimu^dA has left a 

* More literally ** smearqd with blood and reUshing it.” BChtlingk and Both seem 
to think rtuat refers to some noise made by the swords. 

t All the India Office MSS. read bhUam for the bA^mam of Brockhans’s text 
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daagfiter named Ilidtmatika, the belle of the three worlds ; you should marry 
that maiden.” When she said this to the king, he immediately sent for the 
girl, and married her, and passed the day very happily in her society. 

The next morning he sent Vegavati and Prabhavati, and had Aiadana* 
mancbuka brought by them from the town of Manasavega. When brought, 
she looked upon that hero in his prosperity, who had destroyed the dark- 
ness of his enemies, with face expanded and wet with tears of joy ; and at 
the end of her night of separation she enjoyed indescribable happiness, like 
a lotus-bed, the open flowers of which are wet with dew. Then he bestow* 
ed on her all the sciences, and having pined for her long, he exulted in the 
society of his beloved, who had thus in a moment attained the rank of a 
Yidjadhari. And in the garden of Gaurimuinid*^*8 city he spent those days 
with his wives in the joys of a banquet. And then he sent Prabhdvati, 
and had Bbagirathayaaas also brought there, and bestowed oa her the 
sciences. 

And one day, as the emperor was sitting in his hall of audience, two 
Yidj&dharas came and said to liim with due respect, Your majesty, we 
went hence, by the oi*der8 of Dhanavati, to the northern division of the land 
of the Yidyadhaias, to find out the movements of Mandaradeva. And 
there we, being ourselves in viable, saw that king of the Yidyadharas in 
his hall of audience, and he happened to be saying with regard to your 
Highness, ^1 hear, that Naravdhanadatta has obtained the sovereignty over 
the Yidyadharas, and has slain Gaurioiuil^dft l^be rest of his opponents ; 
so it will not do for me to overlook that enemy ; on the contraiy, I must 
nip him in the bud.’ When we heard that speech of his, we came here to 
■ tell you.” 

When the assembly of Narav&hanadatta’L partizans heard this from 
the spies, they were all beside themselves with anger, and appeared like a 
lotus-bed smitten by the wind. The arms of Chitrdngada, frequently 
waved and extended, seemed with the tinkling of their bracelets to be 
demanding the signal for combat. The necklace of Amitagati, nsing up 
on his breast, as he sighed with anger, seemed to say again and again,” Bouse 
thyself, rouse thyself, hero.” Fingalagdndhdra, striking the ground with 
his hand so that it resounded, seemed to be going through a prelude intro- 
ductory to the crushing of his enemies. A frown took its seat upon the 
face of Ydyupatha, looking like a bow strung by Fate for the destruction 
of his foes. Cha^d^s'-iha, angrily pressing one hand against the other, 
seemed to say, ” Even thus will 1 pulverize my enemies.” The arm of 
S&garadatta, struck by his hand, produced a sound that rang through the 
air, and seemed to challenge that foe. But Naravdhanadatta, though angry, 
was no whit disturbed ; for imperturbability is the characteristic sign of 
the greatness of great ones. 
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Then he resoWed to march forth to conquer his enemv, after obtaining 
the jewels essential to an emperor of the Yidjadliaras. So the emperor 
mounted a chariot, with his wives and his ministers, and set out from that 
Govindakdta. And all his partisans, the kings of the Oandharvas and the 
chiefs of the Vidjddharas, accompanied by their armies, marched along 
with him, encircling him, as the planets do the moon. Then Naravahana- 
datta reached the Himalayas, preceded by Dhanavati, and found there a large 
lake. With its white lotuses like lofty umbrellas and its soaring swans 
like waving chowries, it seemed to have brought a present fit for a sove» 
reign. With its lofty waves flung up towards him like beckoning hands at 
no great distance, it seemed to summon him again and again to take the 
hath which should ensure him supreme sovereignty. Then Yayupatha said 
to the king, ** My emperor, you must go down and bathe in this lake 
so he went down to bathe in it. And a heavenly voice said, None but an 
emperor can evei succeed in bathing in this lake, so now you may consider 
the imperial dignity secured to you.*’ 

When the emperor heard that, he was delighted, and he sported in the 
water of that lake with his wives, as Yaru^a does in the sea. He took 
pleasure in watching them with the moist garments clinging to their bodies, 
with the fastenings of their hair loosened, and their eyes reddened by the 
washing into them of antimony. The rows of birds, flying up with loud 
cries from that lake, appeared like the girdles of its presiding nymphs 
advancing to meet him. And the lotuses, eclipsed by the beauty of the 
lotus-liice faces of his wives, plunged beneath the waves as if ashamed. 
And after bathing, Naravdbanadatta, with his attendants, spent that day 
on the bank of that lake. 

There the successful prince, with his wives and ministers, spent his 
time in jocose conversation, and next morning he set forth thence in his cha- 
riot with his army. And as he was going along, he reached the city of 
Ardyupatha, which lay in his way ; and he stayed there a day to please liim. 
There he fell in love with a maiden, that he came across in a garden, 
the sister of Ydyupatha, by name Ydyuvegaya^s. She, while amusing 
herself in a garden on the bank of the Hemabdluka* river, saw 
him arrive, and though in love with him, disappeared at once. Then 
Naravdhanadatta, supposing that she had turned her back on him for some 
reason other than the real one, returned with downcast face to his quarters. 
There the queeps found out the adventure that had befallen the king by 
means of Marubhdti who was with him, (for Gomukha was too clever for 
them to try him,) and then they made all kinds of jokes at the king’s 
expense, while Gomukha stood by ashamed at the indiscretion of Maru- 
bhdti. 

* The word means having sands of gold.'* 
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Then Gomukha, seeing the king out of countenance, consoled him, 
and, in order to ascertain the real sentiments of V&juvegaya^, went to her 
city. There Ydyupatha saw him suddenly arrived as if to take a look at 
the city, and he lovingly entertained him, and taking him aside, said to 
him, ** 1 have an unmarried sister named Vdyuvegaya^as, and holy seers have 
prophesied that she is destined to be the wife of an emperor. »^o I am desir- 
ous of giving her as a present to the emperor Naravahanadatta ; pray do your 
best to bring about the accomplishment of my wish. And with this very 
object in view 1 was preparing to come to you.** When the minister 
Gomukba had been thus addressed by Vdyupatha, he said to him ; ** Although 
this prince of ours set out primarily with the object of conquering his 
enemies, still you have only to make the request, and I will arrange this 
matter for you.** With these words Gomukba took leave of himi and 
going back informed Naravdhanadatta that he had gained his object with- 
out any solicitation. 

And the next day Vdyupatha came in person and requested the favour, 
and the sagacious Gomukha said to the king, “ My prince, you must not 
refuse the request of Vdyupatba ; ho is your faithful ally ; your majesty 
should do whatever he asks.^’ Then the king consented to do it ; and 
Yayupatha himself brought his younger sister, and bestowed her on the 
emperor against her will. And while the marriage was being performed, she 
exclainr cd, ** Ye guardians of the world, I am being bestowed in marriage by 
my brother by force, and against my will, so I have not committed any 
sin thereby.’* When she sqid this, all the females belonging to Ydyupa- 
tha*s household made such a noise that no outsiders heard what she said. 
But the king was put out of countenance by her speech, so Gomukha was 
anxious to find some means of ascertaining its import, and he roamed 
hither and thither with that object. 

And after he had roamed about awhile, he saw in a certain retired spot 
four Yidy&dhara maidens preparing to enter the fire at the same time. And 
when he asked them the cause, those fair ones told him how Yayuvegaya^s 
had broken her solemn agreement. Then Gomukha wer t and told it to 
king Naravahanadatta in the presence of all there, exactly as be had seen 
and heard. When the king heard it, he smiled, but Yayuvegaya^as said, 
<< Arise, my husband, let us two quickly go and save these maidens ; after- 
wards 1 will tell you the reason of this act of theirs.*'^ When she said this 
to the king, he went with her and with all his followers to tbe spot where 
the trfigedy was to take place. * 

And he saw those maidens with a blazing fire in front of them ; and 
Ydyuvegaya^s, after dragging them away from it, said to the king, ** This 
first here is K&likd, the daughter of the lord of Eilakfifa, and this second 
is Yidyutpunji, the daughter of Yidyutpunja; and this third is Matangini, 
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the daughter of hfandara ; and this fourth is Padmaprabhd the daughter 
of Mahfidansbtra ; and 1 am the 6flbh ; all we five, when we saw you per- 
forming asceticism in the domain of the Siddhas, were bewildered with lore^ 
and we made the following mutual agreement, ‘ We will all five* at the 
same time take this prince as our dear husband, and no one of us must 
surrender herself to him alone ; if any one of us marries him separately, 
the others shall enter the 6re to bring down vengeance on her who has 
been guilty of such treachery to friends.’ It was Out of respect for this 
agreement that I did not wish to marry you separately ; indeed I did not 
even to-day give myself to you ; you, my husband, and the guardians of the 
world can bear testimony as to whether even now I have broken this agree- 
ment willingly. So now, my husband, mo.rry also those friends of mine ; 
and you, my friends, must not let any other lot befall you/’t 

When she said tliis, those maidens, who had escaped from death, re- 
joiced and embraced one another ; and the king was delighted in his heart. 
And the fathers of the ladies, hearing what bad taken place, came there 
immediately, and bestowed their daughters on Naravdhanadatta. And 
those chiefs of the Vidyddharas, headed by the lord of Edlakfifa,} agreed 
to accept the sovereignty of their son-in-law. Thus Narav&hanadatta 
obtained at one stroke the daughters of five great Vidyidharaa, and gained 
great importance thereby. 

And the prince remained there some days with those wives, and then 
his Oommander-in-Chief Hari^kha said, Why, my liego, though you are 
versed in the approved treatises on the subject, do you act contrary to 
policy P What means this devotion on your part to the pleasures of love, 
when it is time to fight? This raising of an expedition to conquer 
Mandaradeva, and this your dallying for so many days with your wives, 
are things wholly incompatiblo.*’ When Hari^kha said this, the great 
king answered him, Your reproof is just, but 1 am not acting for my 
own pleasure in all this ; thb allying of myself with wives involves the 
acquisition of friends ; and is so the most efficacious method at present 
of crushing the foe ; this is why I have bad recourse to it. So let these 
my troops now advance to the conquest of the enemy 1’' 

When the king had given this order, his father-in-law Mandara said 
to him, King, that Mandaradeva lives in a distant and difficult country, 
and he will be bard for you to overcome until you have achieved all the 

* The word attsdbhir has been omitted in Brockhaus’^s text. It follows panoka* 
hhir in the three India Office MSS. and in the Sanskrit College MS. 

t Two of the India Office MSS. have bh^vaniyaup. Id the third tike passage is 
omitted. But the text of Brockhaus gives a good sense. 

t 1 read prashihds which I find in two of the India Office MSS. No. 1^82 has 
praithdi. 
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distinctive jewels of an emperor. For he is protected by the cave, called 
the cave of TriSirsba,* which forms the approach to his kingdom, and the 
entrance of which is guarded by the great champion Devamaya. But that 
cave can be forced by an emperor who has obtained the jewels. And the 
sandal* wood tree, which is one of the jewels of an emperor, is in this coun- 
try, so quickly gain possession of it, in order that you may attain the ends 
you Jiave in view. For no one who is not an emperor ever gets near that 
tree.” 

Having heard this trom Mandara, Narav&hanadatta set out at night, 
fasting and observing a strict vow, for that sandal-wood tree. As the hero 
went along, very terrible portents arose to bewilder him, but he was not 
terrified at them, and so he reached the foot of that mighty tree. And 
when he saw that sandal- wood tree surrounded with a lofty platform mUde 
of precious jewels, he climbed up to it with ladders and adored it. The 
tree then said to him with bodiless voice, “ Emperor, thou hast won me 
the sandal-wood tree, and when thou thinkest on me, I will appear to 
thee, so leave this place at present, and go to Govindakuta ; thus thou wilt 
win the other jewels also ; and then thou wilt easily conquer Mandaradcva.” 
On hearing this, Naravdhanadatta, the mighty sovereign of the Vidyadha. 
ras, said, ** I will do so,’* and being now completely successful, he wor- 
shipped that heavenly tree,t and went delighted through the air to his 
own camp. 

There he spent that night ; and the next morning in the hall of au- 
dience ho related at full length, in the presence of all, his night’s adventure 
by which he had won the sandal-wood tree. And when they heard it, his 
wives, and the ministers who had grown up with him from infancy, and 
those Vidy4dharas who were devoted to him, namely, Vayupatha and the 
other chiefs with their forces, and the Gandharvas, beaded by Chitrangada, 
Nvere delighted at this sudden attainment of great success, and praised his 
heroism remarkable for its uninterrupted flow of courage, enterprise, and 
firmness. And after deliberating with them, the king, determined to over- 
throw the pride of Mandaradeva, set out in a heavenly chariot for the 
mountain of Govindakdta, in order to obtain the other jewels spoken of by 
the sandal-wood tree. 

* An epithet of S'iva. 

t Bee Vol. I, pp. 163 and 676. (Jf. also the story of Aschenkatze in the Pentame- 
rone^f Basile, Vol. I, p. 83 ; the Dummedhajitaka, Ed. Fausboll, Vol. I, p. 269 ; Preller 
Bomische Mythologie, p 96 ; Kuhn, Westfalische Sagen, Vol. I, pp. 241, 242, 244, 245 ; 
Ovid's Metamorphoses Vlll, 722-724, and 743 and /JT; and Balston's Tibetan Tales, 
Introduction, p. lii. 
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BOOK XV 

CHAPTER CIX. 


May Qni;ie4a, wLo at night seems with the spiny blown forth from liis 
hissing trunk uplifted in the tumultuous dance, to be feeding the stars 
dispel your darkness ! 

Then, as the emperor Naravahanadatta was in his hall of audience on 
the mountain Govindaktita, a Vidyddliara named Amptaprabha came to 
him through the air, the same who had before saved him, when he was flung 
down by his enemy on the Mountain of Fire. That Vidyadhara came and 
humbly made himself known, and having been lovingly entertained by that 
emperor, said to him, " There is a great mountain named Malaya in the 
southern region ; and in a hermitage on it lives a great hermit named 
\amadeva. He, my liege, invites you to come to him alone for the sake of 
some important aflair, and on this account he has sent me to you to-d^y. 
Moreover you are my sovereign, won by previous merits ; and tiitirefore 
have I come ; so come along with me ; let us quickly go to that hermit in 
order to ensure your success !” 

When that Yidyddhara had said this, Naravdhanadatta left his wives 
and forces there, and himself flew up into the air with that Yidyddhara, 
and in that way quickly reached the Malaya mountain, and approached the 
hermit Yamadeva. And he beheld that hermit white with age, tall of 
stature, with eye-balls sparkling like bright jewels in the fleshless sockets 
of his eyes, the depository of the jewels of the emperor of tlie Vidyddha- 
ras, with his matted hair waving like creepers, looking like the Himdlaya 
range accompanying the prince, to assist him in attaining success. Then 
the prince worshipped the feet of that sago, and he entertained him, and 
said to him, ** You are the god of Love consumed long ago by S'iva, and 
appointed by him emperor of all the Yidyddliara chiefs, because he was 
pleased with Hati.* Now, 1 have in this my hermitage, within the deep 
recess of an inner cave, certain jewels, which 1 will point out to you, and 
you must seize them. For you will find Mandaradeva easy enough to cor 
quer, after you have obtained the jewels ; and it was with this object tin 
1 invited you hither by the command of Siva.” 

* The Sanskrit College MS. has Ratyi. 
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When the hermit bad said this to himi and had instructed him in the 
right method of procedure, Naravdiianadatta joyfully entered that cave» 
In it the hero overcame many and various obstacles, and then he beheld a huge 
furious elephant charging him with a deep guttural roar. The king smote it 
on the forehead with his fist, and placed bis feet on its tusks, and actively 
mounted that furious elephant. And a bodiless voice came from the cave, 
** Bravo, emperor ! thou, hast won the jewel of the mighty elephant.” 
Then he saw a sword looking like a mighty snake, and he fell upon it, and 
seized it, as if it were the locks of the Fortune of Empire. Again a bodiless 
voice soupded in the cave, ” Bravo, conqueror of thy foes I thou hast ob- 
tained the victorious sword-jewel.” Then he obtained the moonlight- jewel 
and the wife- jewel, and the jewel of charms, named the destroying charm. 
And thus having achieved in all seven jewels (useful in time of need, and 
bestowers of majesty,) taking into account the two first, the lake and the 
sandal- wood tree, he went out from that cave and told the hermit Vdmadeva 
that he had succeeded in accomplishing all his objects.* 

Then the hermit said lovingly to that emperor, ” Go, my son, now that 
you have obtained the* jewels of a great emperor, and conquer Mandara- 
deva on the north side of Kail&s^a, and enjoy the glorious fortune of the 
sovereignty of both sides of that mountain.” When the hermit bad 
said this to him, the successful emperor bowed before him, and went off 
through the air with Amfitaprabha. And in a moment he reached his 
camp on Govindakd^a guarded by his mighty mother-in-law Dhanavati. 
Then those kings of the Yidyddliaras, that had sided with him, and his 
wives and his ministers, who were all watching for him, saw him, and wel- 
comed him with delight. Then he sat down and they questioned him, and 
hq tdd them how he had seen the hermit Vamadeva, and how he had enter- 
ed the cave, and how he had obtained the jewels. Then a great festival 
took place there, in which celestial drums were joyfully beaten, and the 
Vidyddharas danced, and people generally were drunk with wine. 

And the next day, in a moment in which a malignant planet stood in 
the house of his foe, and one which argued bis own successf as a planet 
benignant to him, predominated over bis enemy's house, and which was 

* The seven jewels of the Chakravartin are often mentioned in Buddhist works. In 
the Mahdvastn, p 108 (Ed. 8enart) they are, chariot, elephant, horse, wife, househol. 
der, general. In a legend quoted by Bumouf (Introduction a 1’ Histoire du Bnddhisme 
Indien, p 848} the same six are enumerated as ** les sept joyaux." In both oases the 
word is omitted. They are also described in the Mah&-Sudassana-8utta translated 
j Bhys Davids in the eleventh volome of the Sacred Books of the East Series. 

f For 4Uiuuamarddhind the India Office MS. No. 1888 has dtfnatamriddAind ; 
^ Ko. 8166 has tauMMAftnd, and No. 3008 agrees with Brodkhaus's text Sodoeethe 
' Siliikilt Oollege MS. 
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fraught with every other kind of prosperity, Naravdbanadaita performed the 
ceremonies for good fortune, and ascended that car made by Brahmd, which 
Siva had bestowed on him, and set out with his army through the air, 
accompanied by his wives, to conquer Mandaradeva. And various heroes, 
his followers, marched surrounding him, and kings of the Gandharvas and 
chiefs of the Yidyddharas, fearless and faithful, obedient to the orders of 
the general Hari^ikha, and GhaQd&6^<^ha, with his mother the wise Dhana- 
vati, and the brave Fingalagdndbdra, and Ydyupatha the strong, and 
Yidyutpunja and Amitagati, and the lord of E^alakdta, and Mandara, and 
Mahddanshfra and his own fnend Am^taprabha, and the hero Chitrdngada 
with Sdgaradatta, — all these, aiid others who were there of the party of the 
slain (Jaurimunda, pressed eagerly after him, with their hosts, as he advan- 
ced intent on victory. Then the sky was obscured by his army, and the sun 
hid his face, as if for shame, somewhere or other, his brightness being 
eclipsed by the splendour of the monarch. 

Then the emperor passed the Manasa lake haunted by troops of divine 
hermits, and left behind him Qa^dasdila the pleasure-garden of the 
nymphs of heaven, and reached the foot of mount Kaildsa gleaming white 
like crystal, resembling a mass of his own glory,* There he encamped on 
the bank of the Mandakinl, and while he was sitting there, the wise chief 
of the Yidyddhams, named Mandara, came up to him, and addressed to him 
the following pleasing speech, ** Let your army halt here, king, on the 
bank of the river of the gods ! It is not fitting that you should advance 
over this mountain Eaildsa. For all sciences are destroyed by crossing 
this dwelling-place of S'iva. So you must pass to the other side of the 
mountain by the cave of Tri^irsha. And it is guarded by a king named 
Devamdya, who is exceedingly haughty ; so how can you advance further 
without conquering him ?*’ When Mandara said this, Dhanavati approved 
it, and Naravahanadatta waited there for a day. 

While he was there, he sent an ambassador to Devamdya with a con- 
ciliatory message, but he did not receive the order it conveyed in a conci- 
liatory spirit. So the next day the emperor moved out against Devam&ya 
with all the allied kings prepared for battle. And Devamdya too, when he 
heard it, marclied out towards him to give battle, accompanied by numer* 
ous kings, Yar&ha, Yajramushti and others, and followed by his army. 
Then there took place on Eailasa a battle between those two armies, • and 
while it was going on, the sky was obscured by the chariots of the gods 
who came to look on. Terrible was that thunder-cloud of war, awful with 
the dense hailstorm of many severed heads, and loud with the shouting of 

* We have often had occasion to remark that the Hindu poets conceive of glory as 

white. 
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heroes. That slew Vardha the general of DcvamAja, as he 

fought in the front rank, was in truth by no means wonderful ; but it was 
strange that Narav&hanadatta, without employing any magic power, took 
captive Devamdya himself, when exhausted by the wounds he received from 
liinn in the combat. And when he was captured, his army was broken, and 
fled, together with the great champions Vajramushti, Mah&b&hu, Tiksh^a- 
danshtra* and their fellows. Then the gods in their chariots exclaimed, 
" Bravo ! Bravo !*’ and all present congratulated the victorious emperor. 
Then that mighty monarch consoled Devamdya, who was brought before 
him bound, and welcomed him kindly, and set him at liberty But he, 
having been subdued by the emperor’s arm, humbly submitted to him, 
together with Vajramushti and the others. 

Then, the battle having come to an end, that day passed away, and 
next morning Devamaya came to the place of audience, and stood by the side 
of the emperor, and when questioned by him about the cave of Triiirsha, 
which he wished to enter, related the following true hi jry of it. 

In old time, my liege, the two sides of mount Kaildsa, the north and 
^ j X south side, formed different king- 

doms, having been assigned to dis- 
tinguished Yidyadharas. Then one, Rishabha by name, propitiated S^iva 
with austerities, and was appointed by that god emperor over both of them. 
But otiC day he was passing over Kailasa to go to the northern side, and 
lost his magic science owing to the anger of S'iva, who happened to be 
below, and so fell from the sky. Rishabha again propitiated S'iva with 
severe asceticism, and the god again appointed him Supreme Sovereign of 
both sides ; so ho thus humbly addressed the god, I am not permitted to 
pass over Kaildsa, so by what path am 1 to travel in order to be able to 
exercise my prerogatives on both sides of the mountain P” When S'iva, the 
trident bearing god, heard this, he cleft asunder Kailasa, and made this 
cave-like opening for Rishablia to pass to the northern side. 

Then mount Kaildsa, having been pierced, was despondent, and ad- 
dressed this petition to S'iva, Holy one, this north side of me used to bo 
inaccessible to mortals, but it has now been made accessible to them by 
this cave-passage ; so provide that this law of exclusion be not broken.’’ 
When S’iva had been thus supplicated by the mountain, he placed in the 
cave as guards, elephants of the quarters, mighty basilisks,* and Guhyakas ; 
and at its southern opening he placed Mabdindya the Yidyddhara chief, and 
at its northern opening Kdlardtri the invincible Chap4i^^*t 

• 8ee Sir Thomas Browne’s Yulgar Errors, Book HI, Chap. 7, Heliodoros, Aethi- 
opica, III, 8. 

f One of the S^iktis. 
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When S'iva had thus provided for the guarding of the cave» he pro- 
duced great jewels, and made .this decree with regard to the cave, This 
cave shall be open at both ends to any one who has obtained the jewels, 
and is emperor over the Vidjddbaras with their wives and their messen- 
gers,* and to those who may be appointed by him as sovereigns over the 
northern side of the mountain, — by these, I say, it may be passed, but by 
no one else in the world.** When the three-eyed god bad made this decree, 
^ishabha went on holding sway over the Vidyadharas, but in his pride 
made war on the gods and was slain by Indra. This is the history, my 
liege, of the cave, named the cave of Trilirsha ; and the cave cannot be 
passed by any but persons like yourself. 

And in course of time 1 DevamAya was born in the family of Mah4- 
maya the keeper of the entrance of the cave. And at my birth a heavenly 
voice proclaimed, ** There is now born among the Vidyddbaras a champion 
hard for his foes to conquer in fight ; and he, who shall conquer him, shall 
be emperor over them ; he shall ^ the master of this ckttd now bom, and 
shall be followed by him as a lord.’* I, that Devam&ya, have been now 
conquered by you, and you have obtained the jewels, and are the mighty 
sole emperor of both sides of mount Kaildsa,— tire lord of us all here. 8o, 
now pass the cave of Tri4irsha, and conquer the rest of your enemies. 

When Devam&ya had told the story of the cave in these words the 
emperor said to him, ” We will march now and encamp for the present at 
the mouth of the cave, and to-morrow morning, after we have performed 
due ceremonies, we will enter it.** When Naravihanadatta had said this, 
he went and encamped with all those kings at the mouth of the cave. 
And he saw that underground passage with deep rayless cavity, looking like 
the birthplace of the sunless and moonless darkness of the day of doom. 

And tlie next day he offered worship, and entered it in his cha riot, 
with his followers, assisted by the glorious jewels, which presented them- 
selves to him, when he thought of them. He dispelled the darkness with 
the moonlight jewel, the basilisks with the sandal- wood tree, the elephants of 
the quarters with the elephant-jewel, the Ouhyakas with the sword-jewel, 
and other obstacles with other jewels ; and so passed that cave with his 
army, and emerged at its northern mouth. And coming out from the 
bowels of the cave, he saw before him the northern side of the mountain, 
looking like another world, entered without a second birth. And then a‘ 
voice came from the sky, ’’ Bravo, emperor ! thon hast passed this cave .by 
means of the majesty conferred by the power of the jewels.” 

• Two of tho India Offieo HSa and the Sanskrit Oollege MS. read ena ekirdndm 
for MddrdMdm. This wonld nMsn, 1 suppose, that the cave might be passed by all the 

soouto and amhsHsdon of tho VidyddhaiM 



Then Bhunavati and Devainsiya said to the emperor, “ Your Majesty, 
Kalaratri is always near this opening. Siie was originally created by Vish- 
nu, when the sea was churned for the nectar, in order that she might tear 
in pieces the chiefs of the Ddnavas, who wished to steal tliat heavenly drink. 
And now she has been placed here by S'iva to guard this cave, in order that 
none may pass it, excej)t those beings like yourself, of whom we spoke 
before.’ You are our emperor, and yon have obtained the jewels, and have 
passed this cave ; so, in order to gain the victory, you must worship this 
goddess, who is a meet object of worship.’* 

In .such words did Dhanavati and Devamaya address Naravdhanadatta, 
and so the day waned for him there. And the northern peaks of Kaildsa 
were reddened with the evening light, and seemed thus to foreshadow the 
bloodshed of the approaching battle. Tlie darkness, having gained power, 
obscured the army of that king, as if recollecting its animosity against him 
for his recent victory over it in its home the cave ; an animosity which 
was still fresh and new. And goblins, vampires, jackals, and the sister- 
hood* of witches roamed about, as it were the first shoots of the anger of 
Kdlardtri enraged on account of Naravdhanadatta having omitted to wor- 
ship her. And iii a moment the whole army of Naravdhanadatta became 
insensible, as if with sleep, but he alone remained in full possession of his 
faculties. Then the emperor perceived that this was a display of power 
on the part of Kdlardtri, angry because sbo had not been worshipped, and 
he proceeded to worahip her with Rowers of speech. 

** Thou art the power of life, animating all creatures, of loving nature, 
skilfu I in directing the discus to the head of tby foes ; thee 1 adore. 
Hail ! thou that under the form of Durgd dost console the world *with thy 
trident and other weapons streaming with the drops of blood flowing from 
the throat of the slain Mahisha. Thou art victorious dancing with a skull 
full of the blood of Uuru in tliy agitated hand, as if thou wast holding the 
vessel of security of the three worlds. Goddess beloved of S'iva, with up- 
lifted eyes, though thy name means the night of doom, still, with skull 
surmounted by a burning candle, and with a skull in thy band, thou dost 
shine as if with the sun and moon.” 

Tliough he praised Kalardtri in these words, she was not propitiated, 
and then he made up his mind to appease her by the sacriflee of his head ; 
and he drew bis sword for that purpose. Then the goddess said to him, ** Do 
not act rashly my son. Lo ! 1 have been won over by thee, thou hero. Let 
this thy army be as it was before, and he thou victorious !” And imme- 
diately his army awoke as it were from sleep. Then his wives, and his com- 
panions, and all the Vidyddbaras praised the might of that emperor. And 
the hero, having eaten and drunk and performed the necessary duties, spent 
* Or possibly **Qaea8 (Silva’s sitondants) and witches.** 
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that night, which seemed as long as if it consisted of a hundred watches 
instead of three. 

And the next morning he worshipped K&lar&tri, and marched thence 
to engage Dfadma^kha, who had barred his further advance with an army 
of Vidj4dharas. Then the emperor had a fight with that king, who was 
the principal champion of Mandaradeva, of such a desperate character, that 
the air was full of swords, the earth covered with the heads of warriors, 
and the only speech heard was the terrible cry of heroes shouting, " Slay I 
slay !’* Then the emperor took Dhdma^Ikha captive in that battle by 
force, and afterwards treated him with deference ; and made him submit to 
his sway. And he quartered his army that night in his city, and the host 
seemed like fuel consumed with fire, as it had seen the extinction of Dhd- 
ma^ikha’s* pride. 

And the next day, hearing from the scouts that Mandaradeva, having 
found out what had taken place, was advancing to meet him in fight, 
Naravahanadatta marched out against him with the chiefs of the Vidyd- 
dbaius, determined to conquer him. And after he had gone some distance, 
he beheld in front of him the army of Mandaradeva, accompanied by many 
kings, attacking in order of battle. Then Naravdhanadatta, with the allied 
kings at his side, drew up his forces in an arrangement fitted to encounter 
the formation of his enemies, and fell upon his army. 

Then a battle, took place between those two armies, which imitated the 
disturbed flood of the ocean overflowing its banks at the day of doom. On 
one side were fighting Gha^dasinha and other great champions, and on the 
other Kdiicfiaiiadanshtra and other mighty kings. And the battle waxed 
sore, resembling the rising of the wind at the day of doom, for it ma«le the 
three worlds tremble, and shook tbe mountains. Mouut Kailasa, red on 
one side with the blood of heroes, as with saffron paint, and on the other 
of ashy whiteness, resembled the husband of Ghiuri. That great battle was 
truly the day of doom for heroes, being grimly illuminated by innumerable 
orbs of the suii arisen in flashing sword-blades. Such was the battle that 
even Narada and other heavenly beings, who came to gaze at it, were aston- 
ished, though they bad witnessed the fights between the godsaudtlio 
Asurns,. 

In this fight, which was thus terrible, Kdnehanadanshtra rushed on 
Olm^d^inha, and smote him on the head with a formidable mace. When 
Dhanavati saw that her son had fallen under the stroke of the mace, she 
oursed and pai^lysed both armies by means of her magic power. And 
Naravdhanadatta on one side, in virtue of his imperial might, t and on the 
* Dhdmalikho, Utenlly the smoke-crested, moans fire. 

t I road iaptvd which I find in KS8. Koa 1S82 and 2196, the other has drswf. I 
aba find csibweer/cMdd in No. 188% (with a short i,) and thb leading 1 have adopted. 

60 
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other side, Maiidaradeva were the only two that remained conscious. Then 
even the gods in the air fled in all directions, seeing that Dhauavati, if angry, 
had power to destroy a world. 

But Mandaradeva, seeing that the- emperor Naravabanadatta was left 
alono, ran upon him with uplifted weapon. Naravabanadatta, for his part, 
descended from his chariot, and drawing the sword which w'as one of his 
imperial jewels, quickly met him. Then Mandaradeva, wishing to gain the 
victory by magic arts, assumed by his science the form of a furious elephant 
maddened with passion. When Naravabanadatta, who was endowed with 
pre-eminent skill in magic, saw this, he assumed by his supernatural power 
the form of a lion. Then Mandaradeva flung ofi the body of an elephant, 
and Naravabanadatta abandoned that of a lion, and fought with him open- 
ly ill his own shape.* Armed with sabres, and skilled in every elaborate 
trick and attitude offence, they appeared like two actors skilled in gesti« 
culation, engaged in acting a pantomime. Then Naravabanadatta by a 
dexterous sleight forced from the grasp of Mandaradeva his sword the mate- 
rial symbol of victory. And Mandaradeva, having been thus deprived of his 
sword, drew his* dagger, but the emperor quickly made him relinquish that 
in the same way. Then Mandaradeva,-^ being disarmed, began to wrestle 
with the emperor, but he seized' him by the ancles, and laid him on the earth. 

And then the sovereign set his foot on his enemy’s breast, and laying 
hold of his hair, was preparing to cut off his head with his sword, when 
the maiden Mandaradevi, the sister of Mandaradeva, rushed up to him, and 
in order to prevent him, said, When I saw you long ago in the wood of 
ascetics, 1 marked you for my future husband, so do not, my sovereign, kill 
this brother of mine, who is your brother-in-law,” When the resolute king 
had been .thus addressed by that fair-eyed one, bo let go Mandaradeva, 
who was ashamed at having been conquered, and said to him, 1 set you at 
liberty ; do not be ashamed on that account, Yidyadhara chief ; victory and 
defeat in war bestow themselves on heroes with varying caprice.” When 
the king said this, Mandaradeva answered him, Of what profit is my life 
to me, now that I have been saved in war by a woman ? So I will go to 
my father in the wood where he is, and perform asceticism ; you have been 
appointed emperor over both divisions of our territory here. Indeed this 
occurrence was foretold long ago to me by my father as sure to take place.” 
When the proud hero had said this, ho repaired to bis father in the grove of 
asoetios. 

Then the gods, that were present in the air on that occasion, exclaimed. 

The Sanskrit OoUege MB. seems to have iapird. In si. 119 1 think we ought to delete 
the it in Sangrdma!^. In 121 the apostrophe before yra- Mds io ri ej^ is nsnlmi and 
iag. In 122 yad should be separated from 

• Op.yoLI,p.248. 
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Bravo ! great emperor, yoa have completely conquered your enemies, and 
obtained sovereign sway.** When Mandaradeva had gone, Dhanavati by 
her power restored her own son and both armies with him to consciousness. 
So Naravdbana*s followers, ministers and all, arose as it were from sleep, 
and finding out that the foe had been conquered, congratulated Naravi- 
hanadatta their victorious master. And the kings of Mandaradeva’s party, 
Kanchanadansh^ra, A^okaka, Bakt&ksha, K^lajihva and the others, sub- 
mitted to the sway of Narav&hanadatta. And Ohapd^^sinha, when he saw 
Kanchanadanshtra, remembered the blow of the mace, which he received 
from him in fight, and was wroth with him, brandishing bis good sword 
firmly grasped in his strong hand. But Dhanavati said to him, Unough 
of wrath, my beloved son ! Who could conquer you in the van of battle ? 
But 1 myself produced that momentary glamour, in order to prevent the 
destruction of both armies.’* With these words she pacified her son and 
made him cease from wrath, and she delighted the whole army and the 
emperor Naravdhanadatta* by her magic skill. And Naravdhanadatta was 
exceedingly joyful, having obtained the sovereignty of the north side of 
Kaildsa, the mountain of S'iva, a territory now free from the scouj*ge of 
war, since the heroes, who opposed him, had been conquered, or had sub* 
mitted, or fied, and that too with all his friends unharmed. Then shrill 
kettle-drums were beaten for the great festival of his victory over his 
enemies, t and the triumphant monarch, accompanied by his wives and 
ministers, and girt with mighty kings, spent that day, which was honoured 
by the splendid dances and songs of the Vidyddhara ladies, in drinking 
wine, as it were the fiery valour of his enemies. 


CHAPTEB CX. 

Then, the next day, the emperor Naravsbanadatta, with his army, left 
that plateau of Eail&sa, and by the advice of king Kdnehanadanshtra, who 
shewed him the way, went to that city of Mandaradeva named Yimala. 
And he reached that city, which was adored with lofty ramparts of gold, 
and looked like mount Sumeru come to adore Eaildsa, and entering it, 
found that it resembled the sea in all but the presence of water, being very 
deep, characterised by unfailing prosperity, { and an inexhaustible mine of 
jewels. 

• All the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS read chakroporti with a 
Bhortl. 

t The India Office MSS. Kos. 1882 and 2186 and the Sanskrit College MS read' 
idrMfya^, It makes the construction clearer, but no material difference in the sense. 

t Or adorned with Vishnu's Lakshmi. Here we have a pun, as she sprang from 
thosea* 
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And as the emperor was sitting in the hall of aadience in that city 
surrounded by Vidyddhara kings, an old woman of the royal harem came 
and said to him, ** Since Mandaradeva has gone to the forest, having been 
conquered by you, his wives desire to enter the fire ; your Highness has 
now been informed and will decide upon the proper course.” When this 
had been announced, the emperor sent those kings to them, and dissuaded 
them from suicide, and bestowed upon them dwelling-houses and other gifts, 
treating them like sisters. By that step he caused the whole race of the 
Yidyidhara chiefs to be bound to him with bonds of affection. 

And then the grateful monarch anointed Amitagati, who had been 
designated beforehand by 6'iva, king over the realm of Mandaradeva, since 
be was loyal and could bo trusted not to fall away, and he placed under him 
the princes who had followed Mandaradeva, namely, KinchanacTanshtra 
and his fellows. And he diverted himself there in splendid gardens for 
seven days, being caressed by the fortune of the northern side of Kailua, 
as by a newly-married bride. 

And then, though ho had acquired the imperial authority over the 
Yidyddhara kings of both divisions, he began to long for more. He set out, 
though his ministers tried to dissuade him, to conquer the inaccessible fields 
of Meru situated in the northern region, the home of the gods. For high- 
spirited men, though abundantly loaded with possessions, cannot rest with- 
out acquiring something still more glorious, advancing like blazing forest- 
fires. 

Then the hermit Ndrada came and said to the king, ** Prince, what 
means this striving after things out of your reach, though you know poli- 
cy P For one who out of overweening self-confidence attempts /»he impos- 
sible, is disgraced like Havana, who, in bis pride, endeavoured to uproot Kai- 
Idsa. For even the sun and moon find Meru hard to overstep ; moreover, 
Siva has not bestowed on you the sway over the gods, but the sway over 
the Vidy&dharas. You have already conquered the Himalayas, the home 
of the Yidyddharas, so what need have you of Meru the home of the 
gods? Dismiss from your mind this chimerical scheme. Moreover, if 
you desire good fortune, you must go and visit the father of Mandaradeva, 
Akampana by name, in the forest, where be is residing.*’ When the her- 
mit Narada had said this, the emperor consented to do as he directed, and 
so he took leave of him, and returned whence he came. 

And the politic emperor, having been advised by Ndrada to relinquish 
his enterprise,* and remembering the destruction of {tis^Ahha, of which he 

* Herein he shewed himself wiser than king Mindhdtar the hero of the first tale 
in Ralston's Tibetan tales. He connects it with No 19 in Grimm's coUeotion, and 
many other European stories. It is probable that the story of Naravdhanadatta's coUf 
quests is only another form of the tale of Mindhitar. 
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had heard from Dovamaya, and having reflected over the matter in his own 
mind, gave u}) the idea, and wont to visit the kingly sage Akampana in the 
grove of ascetios. And when he reached th at ascetic grove, it was crowded 
with great sages, engaged in contemplation, sitting in the posture called 
padmAsana^ and so resembled the world of BrahmA. Tliere ho saw that aged 
Akampana, wearing matted hair and a deerskin, looking like a great tree 
resorted to by hermits. So he went and worshipped the feet of that ascetic, 
and that royal sage welcomed him and said to him, ** You have done well, 
king, in coming to this hermitage, for if you had passed on neglectful of 
it, these hermits hero would have cursed you.** 

While the royal sage was saying this to the emperor, Mandaradeva, 
who was staying in that grove of ascetics, having taken the vows of a her- 
mit, came to his father, accompanied by his sister, the princess Mandara- 
devi. And Naravahanadatta, when he saw him, embraced him, for it is 
fitting that truly brave men should show kindness to foes when conquered 
and pacified. 

Then the royal sago Akampana, seeing Mandaradevi come with her 
brother, said to that emperor, ** Here, king, is my daughter, Mandaradevi 
by name ; and a heavenly voice said that she should be the consort of an 
emperor ; so marry her, emperor, for I give her to you.’* 

When the royal sago said this, his daugliter said, I have four com- 
panions here, of like age, noble maidens ; one is a maiden called Knnakavati, 
the daughter of KAnchanadanshtra ; the second is the daughter of Ktllajih- 
ya, KAlavati by name ; the third is the offspring of Dirghadanshtra named 
S'rutA r the fourth is the daughter of the king of Paundra, named Ambara- 
prabhA ; and I am the fifth of those VidyAdhara maidens. We five, when 
roaming about, saw previously in a grove of ascetics this my' destined hus- 
band, and setting our hearts on him, we made an agreement together that 
we would all, at one and the same time, take him for our husband, but that, 
if any single one married him alone, the others should enter the fire, and 
lay the guilt at her door. So it is not fitting that I should marry without 
those friends of mine ; for how could persons like myself commit the out- 
rageous crime of breaking plighted faith ?” 

When that self-possessed lady had said this, her father Akampana sum- 
moned those four Vidyadhara chiefs, who were the fathers of the four 
maidens, and told them exactly what had occurred, and they immediately 
thought themselves very fortunate, and brought those maidens their 
daughters. Then NaravAhanadatta married the five in order, beginning 
with Mandaradevi. And he remained there with them many days, worship- 
ping the hermits three times a day, at dawn, noon, and sunset, while his 
attendants held high festival. 

And Akampana said to him, '' King, you must now go to the l^ishabha 
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mauiitain for the great ceremony of your coronation/’ and thereupon 
Devamdya also said to him, “ King, you must indeed do so, for the emper*^^ 
ors of old time, Rishabhaka and others, were anointed* on that mountain.’* 
When Harisikha heard that, he spoke in favour of Narav^hanadatfca’s being 
anointed emperor on the splendid mountain of Mandara, which was near ; 
but then a voice came from heaven, ** King, all former emperors went 
through the ceremony of their coronation on the ]^ishabha mountain ; do 
you also go there, for it is a holy place.”t When the heavenly voice said 
this, Naravdhanadatta bowed before the hermits and Akampana, and set out 
thence for that mountain on an auspicious day. And he reached that nor- 
thern opening of the cave of Tri&rsha, with many great chiefs of the 
Vidyddharas headed by Amitagati. There the emperor worshipped that 
Kalardtri, and entered the cave by that opening, and came out by the southern 
opening. And after he had come out with his forces, he rested, at Devanid* 
ya’s request, in his palace for that day, together with his attendants. 

And while he was there, he reflected that S^iva was near him on that 
mountain of Kaildsa, and he went of his own accord, with Gomukha, to visit 
the god. And when he reached his hermitage,, he saw and adored the cow 
Surabhi and the sacred bull, and approached Nandin the door-keeper. And 
Nandin was pleased when the king circumambulated him, and opened the 
door to him, and then he entered and beheld S^iva accompanied by DevL The 
god diffused gladness afar by the streams of rays from the moon on bis crest, 
that seemed to dart hithe^r and thither as if conquered by the splendour of 
Gauri’s face. He was playing with hia beloved with dice, that, like eyes, 
were allowed at will to pursue their objects independently,— that, though 
under his command, were ever restlessly rolling. And when NaWabana- 
datta saw that giver of boons, and that goddess the daughter of the Moun- 
tain, he fell at their feet, and circumambulated them three times. The 
god said to him, It is well, my son, that thou hast come hither ; for 
otherwise thou mightest have suffered loss. But now all thy magic powers 
shall ever be unfailing. So go thou to the Risbabha mountain, that holy 
place, and obtain there at once in fitting time thy great inauguration.” 
When the emperor had received this command from the god, he hastened to 
obey it, exclaiming “ I will do thy will,” and bowed before him and his wife» 
and returned to that palace of Devamdya. The queen Madanamanchukd 
playfully said to him on his return, ” Where have you been, my husband p 
You appear to be pleased. Have you managed to pick up here another set 
of five maidens P” When she made use of these playful taunts, the prince 

* Of course in the original the word expresses the idea of sprinkling with water. 

t It may possibly mean, ** land of the Siddhas " In Ohapter 107 the Siddhas are 
mentioned os directing Naiavdhanadatta’sdevoUoiis on their holy moontain. 
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gladdened her by telling her the real state of affairs, and remained with her 
in happiness. 

And the next day, Naravdhanadatta, accompanied by a host of Oan« 
dharvas and Vidyddharas, making, as it were, a second sun in the heavens 
by his glorious presence, ascended his splendid car, with his wives and 
his ministers, and made for the l^ishabha mountain. And when he reach- 
ed that heavenly hill, the trees, like hermits, with their creepers like mat« 
ted hair waving in the wind, shed their flowers before him by way of a res- 
pectful offering. And there various kings of the Vidyadbaras brought the 
preparations for the coronation on a scale suited to the might of their 
master. And the Vidyadharas came to his coronation from all quarters, 
with presents in their hands, all loyal, terrified, vanquished or respectful. 

Then the Vidyadharas said to him, “ Tell us, king ; who is to 
occupy half your throne, and to he anointed as queen consort ?** The king 
answered, The queen Madanamanchukd is to he anointed together with 
me and this at once set the Vidyddharas thinking. Then a bodiless 
voice came from the air, Hearken, Yidyddharas ! This Madanamanchukd 
is not a mortal ; for she is Rati become incarnate, in order to be the wife 
of this your master, who is the god of Love. She was not horn to Madana* 
vega by Kalingasend, hut, being of superhuman origin, was immediately 
substituted by the gods, who employed their deluding power, for the infant 
to which Kalingasend gave birth.* But the infant to which she gave 
birth, was named Ityaka, and remained at the side of Madanavega, having 
been assigned to him by the Creator. So this Madanamanchukd is worthy 
to share the tlirone of her husband, for S^iva long ago granted her this 
honour as a boon, having been pleased with her asceticism.” When 
the voice had said so much, it censed, and the Vidyddharas were pleased, and 
praised the queen Madanamanchukd. 

Then, on an auspicious day, the great liermits sprinkled with water 
from many sacred- bathing-places, brought in pitchers of gold, Naravdbana- 
datta seated on the imperial throne, while Madanamanchukd occupied the 
left half of it. And during the ceremony S^dntisoma the domestic chaplain 
was busily occupied, and the assembled cymbals of the heavenly nymplis 
resounded aloud, and the murmur made by Brdhmans reciting prayers 
filled the ten points of the sky. Strange to say I when the water, made more 
purifying by holy texts, fell on his head, the secret defilementf of enmity 
was washed out from the minds of his foes. The goddess of fortune seem- 
ed to accompany in visible presence that water of consecration, under the 
impression that it came from the sea, and so was a connexion of her own, 
and to join with it in covering the body of that king. A series of flower- 

• See Vol. I, p 306. 

t I read vairamahui. The reading in BrockhattB*s text is a misprint. 
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garlands flung by the hands of the nymphs of heaven, falling on hinii appeared 
like the Ganges spontaneously despending on his body with a full stream. 
Adorned with red unguent and valour, he appeared like the sun in the glory 
of rising, washed in the water of the sea.* 

And crowned with a garland of manddra flowers, resplendent with 
glorious raiment and ornaments, having donned a heavenly diadem, he wore 
the majesty of Indra. And queen Madanamanchuka, having been also 
anointed, glittered with heavenly ornaments at his side, like Sfachi at the 
side of Indra. 

And that day, though drums sounded like clouds, and flowers fell from 
the sky like rain, and though it was fullf of heavenly nymphs like light- 
ning gleams, was, strange to say, a fair one. On that occasion, in the city 
of tlie chief of mountains, not only did beautiful Vidyddhara ladies dance, but 
creepers shaken by the wind danced also ; and when cymbals were struck 
by minstrels at that great festival, the mountain seemed to send forth re- 
sponsive strains from its echoing caves ; and covered all over with Vidyd- 
dharas moving about intoxicated with the liquor of heavenly cordials, it 
seemed to be itself reeling with wine ; and Indra, in his chariot, having 
beheld the splendour of the coronation which has now been described, felt his 
pride in his own altogether dashed. 

Naravahaiiadatta, havifig thus obtained his long-desired inauguration 
as emperor, thought with yearning of his father. And having at once 
taken counsel with Gomukha and his other ministers, the monarch sum- 
moned Yayupatha and saicTto him, ** Go and say to my father, ‘ N.aravd- 
hanadatta thinks of you with exceeding longing,’ and tell him all that Las 
happened, and bring him here, and bring his queens and his ministers too, 
addressing the same invitation to them.” When Vdyupatha heard this, he 
said ” 1 will do so,” and made for Kau^dmbi through the air. 

And he reached that city in a moment, beheld with fear and astonish- 
ment by the citizens, as he was encircled by seventy million Vidyadharas. 
And he had an interview with Udayana king of Vatsa, with his ministers 

* Cp, Holinshed’s account of Richard II’s coronation. ** The Archbishop, having 
stripped him, first anointed his hands, after his head, breast, shoulders, and the joints 
of his arms, with the sacred oil, saying certain prayers, and in the meanwhile did the 
choir sing tho anthem, beginning * Unxerunt regem Salomoiicm.’ The above quota- 
tion comes from the Clarendon Press Edition of King Richard II, p. 137, Biib ealeem. 

t I read vfitam which appoiars to ho tho reading of tho three India Oifico MSS. 
and of the Sanskrit Collogo MS. It is clear enough in No. 2166. In floka 85 I think 
that tho reading of MS. No. 3003 nditr^tyatkevalam ydvad vdtoddhdtaUiid api must bo 
something near' tho truth, os ydml in Brockhaus’s text gives no meaning. (Tho Sanscrit 
College MS. gives AnfilyannaUa uUma dhiUd ydeal lata api,) Of course tho plural must 
be substituted for the singular. 1 have translated accordingly. Two MSS. have valyttd 
for vallud in ii. 87. 
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and wives, and the king received him with appropriate courtesy. And the 
Vldyddhara prince sat down and asked the king about his health, and said 
to him, while all present looked at him with curiosity, ** Tour son Nara- 
vdhanadatta, having propitiated 9iva, and beheld him face to face, and hav- 
ing obtained from him sciences difficult for his enemies to conquer, has slain 
Mdnasavega and Gaurimu^d^ in the southern division of the Yidyadhara 
territory, and conquered Mandaradeva who was lord in the northern divi- 
sion, and has obtained* the high dignity of emperor over all the kings of 
the Vidyddharas in both divisions, who acknowledge his authority ; and 
has now gone through his solemn coronation on the mountain, 

and is thinking, king, with eager yearning of you and your queens and 
ministers. And I have been sent by him, so come at once ; for fortunate 
are those who live to see their offspring elevate their race.” 

When the king of Vatsa heard Vayupatha say this, being full of 
longing for his son, he seemed like a peacock that rejoices wlieii it hears 
the roaring of the rain- clouds. So he accepted Vayupatha’s invitation, and 
immediately mounted a palanquin with him, and by the might of his scien- 
ces travelled through the air, accompanied by his wives and ministers, and 
reached that great heavenly mountain called Rishabha. And there he saw 
his son on a heavenly throne, in tlie midst of the Vidyddhara kings, accom- 
panied by many wives ; resembling the moon reclining on the top of the 
eastern mountain, surrounded by the planetary host, and attended by a com- 
pany of many stars. To the king the sight of his son in all this splendour 
was a shower of nectar, and when he was bedewed with it, his heart swelled 
with joy, and he closely resembled the sea when the moon rises. 

Naravahanadatta, for bis part, beholding that father of his after a. 
long separation, rose up hurriedly and eager, and went to meet him with 
his train. And then his father embraced him, and folded him to his 
bosom, and he went through a second 8prinkling,t being bathed in a flood 
of Iiis father*8 tears of joy. And the queen Vdsavndatt^ long embraced 
her son, and bathed him with the milk that flowed from her breasts at be- 
holding him, so that he remembered his childhood. And Padmavati, and. 
Yaugaiiclhariy<ina, and the rest of his father's ministers, and his uncle 
Oopdlaka, beholding him after a long interval, drank in with thirsty eyes 
his ambrosial frame, like partridges ; while the king treated them with the 
honour which they deserved. And Kaliiigasend, beholding her son-in-law 
and also her daughter, felt as if the whole world was too narrow for her, 

* Two of tho India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read dfddjfa ; the 
line appears to be omitted in tho third. 

An allusion to the sprinkling at Ids coronation. The king ** put him on his 

lap.” 

01 
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much less could her own limbs contain her swelling heart. And Ynugan- 
dhardjapa and the other miniMters, beholding their sons, Hari^ikha and the 
others, on whom celestial powers had been bestowed by the favour of tlieir 
sovereign, congratulated them.* 

And queen Madanamanchuka wearing heavenly ornaments, with Batna- 
prabh&, Alank&ravati, Lalitalocbana, Karpdrikd, Sdktiya^s and Bhagira* 
thaya^as, and the sister of Buchiradeva, who bore a heavenly form, and 
Yegavati, and Ajin&vati with Gandharvadattd, and Prabhdvati and Atmani- 
kd and Vdyuvegaja4as, and her four beautiful friends, headed by Kdlikd, 
and those five other heavenly nymphs, of whom Mandaradevi was the chief, — 
all these wives of the emperor Naravdhanadatta bowed before the feet of 
their father-in-law the king of Yatsa, and also of Ydsavadatta and Padmd- 
vati| and they in their delight loaded them with blessings, as was fitting. 

And when tlie king of Yatsa and his wives had occupied seats suited 
to their dignity, Naravdhanadatta ascended his lofty throne. And the 
queen Yasavadattd was delighted to see those various new daughters-in-law , 
and asked their names and lineage. And the king of Yatsa and his suite, 
beholding the godlike splendour of Naravdhanadatta, came to the conclu- 
sion that they had not been born in vain. 

And in the midst of this great rejoicingt at the reunion of relations, 
the brave warder Buchideva entered and said ** The banqueting-hall is 
ready, so be pleased to come there/’ When they heard it, they all went 
to that splendid banqueting-hall. It was full of goblets made of various 
jewels, which looked like somany expanded lotuses, and strewn with many 
flowers, so that it resembled a lotus-bed in a garden ; and it was crowded 
with ladies with jugs full of intoxicating liquor, who made it flash {ike the 
nectar appearing in the arms of Garuda. There they drank wine that 
snaps those fetters of shame that bind the ladies of the harem ; wine, the 
essence of Love’s life, the ally of merriment. Their faces, expanded and 
red with wine, shone like the lotuses in the lakes, expanded and red with the 
rays of the rising sun. And the goblets of the rosy hue of the lotus, find* 
ing themselves surpassed by the lips of the queens, and seeming terrified at 
touching them, hid with their hue the wine. 

Then the queens of Naravdhanadatta began to show signs of intoxica* 
tion, with their contracted eye- brows and fiery eyes, and the period of 
quarrelling seemed to be setting in nevertheless they went thence in 


e I read driihfvd prahhupratdddpfadinfatrdn which I find in two of the India 
Office MSS. ‘No 3003 has prata for prabha, 

t All the India Office MSS. read 9ay*gamuhoi9atf. The Sanskrit College MS. reads 

hQndhbndni 9iMigamot»nv9. 

X Here Brockhaus supposes a lacuna. 
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order to the hall of feaeting, which was attractive with its various viands 
provided by the power of magic. It was strewed with coverlets, abounding 
fn dishes, and hung with curtains and screens, full of all kinds of delicacies 
and enjoyments, and it looked like the dancing-ground of the goddesses of 
good fortune. 

There they took their meal, and the sun having, retired to rest with 
the twilight on the western mountain* they reposed in sleeping pavilions. 
And Narav&hanadatta, dividing himself by his science into many forms, was 
present in the pavilions of all the queens. But in his true personality he 
enjoyed the society of his beloved Madanamancbuk4, who resembled the 
night in being moon-faced, having eyes twinkling like stars, and being full 
of revelry. And the king of Vatsa too, and his train, spent that night in 
heavenly enjoyments, seeming as if they had been born again without chang- 
ing tiieir bodies. And in the morning all woke up, and delighted themselves 
in the same way with various enjoyments in splendid gardens and pavilions 
produced by magic power. 

Then, after they had spent many days in various amusements, the king 
of Vatsa, wishing to return to his own city, went full of affection to his sou 
the king of all the Vidyddharas, who bowed humbly before him, and said 
to him, My son, who, that has sense, can help appreciating these 
heavenly enjoyments ? But the love of dwelling in one’s mother-country 
naturally draws every man if no I mean to return to my own city; but' 
do you enjoy this fortune of Vidyadhara royalty, for these regions suit 
you as being half god and half man. However, you must summon mo 
again spme time, when a suitable occasion presents itself ; for this is the 
fruit of this birth of mine, that I behold this beautiful moon of your coun- 
tenance, full of nectar worthy of being drunk in with the eyes, and that I 
have the delight of seeing your heavenly splendour. 

When king Naravahaiiadatta heard this sincere speech of his father 
the king of Vatsa, he quickly summoned Devamdya the Vidyadhara prince, 
and said to him in a voice hklf-ohoked with a weight of tears, My father . 
is returning to his own capital with my mothers, and his ministers, and the 
rest of his train, so send on in front of him a full thousand hhdra%X 
of gold and jewels, and employ a thousand Vidykdhara serfs to carry it.” 
When Devamdya had received this order given in kind tones by his master, 
he bowed and said, ” Bestower of honour, 1 will go in person with my 

* Literally ** ground.** No doubt they squatted on the ground at the feast as 
well as at the banquet ; which preceded it, instead of following it^ as in the days ol 
Bhakespeare. 

t The king of Vatsa Mb like Ulysses in the itIaM of Oalyp^ 

I AMdfwbJOtaUs. 
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attendants to Kau4ambi to perform this duty/’ Then the emperor sent 
Y&yupatha and Devamdya to attend on their journey his father and his fol- 
lowers, whom he honoured with presents of raiment and ornaments. Then 
the king of Yatsa and his suite mounted a heavenly chariot, and he went 
to his own city, after making his son, who followed him a long way, turn 
back. And queen Ydsavadattd, whose longing regret rose at that moment 
with hundred-fold force, turned back her dutiful son with tears, and looking 
back at him, with difficulty tore herself away. And Narav&hanadatta, who» 
accompanied by his ministers, had followed his parents and elders, returned 
to that mountain of Rishabha with his eyes blinded with tears. There that 
emperor remained with his ministers, Gomukha and the rest, who had 
grown up with him from his youth, and with hosts of Yidyddhara kings* 
with his wives, and with Madanamanchuka at his side, in the perpetual 
enjoyment of heavenly pleasures, and he was ever free from satiety. 
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BO OK XVI. 

— w— ■ 

CHAPTER CXI. 


May Ga^eya protect you, tbe ornamental streaks o£ vermilion on whose 
cheeks fly up in the dance, and look like the fiery might of obstacles swal- 
lowed and disgorged by him. 


While Naravahauadatta was thus living on that Rishabha mountain 
with his wives and his ministcM*s, and was enjoying the splendid fortune of 
emperor over the kings of the Yidyadharas, which he had obtained, once on 
a time spring came to inerease his happiness. After long intermission the 
light of the moon was beautifully clear, and the earth, enfolded by the 
young fresh grass, shewed its joy by sweating dewy drops, and the forest 
trees, closely embraced again and again by the winds of the Malaya moun- 
tain, were all trembling, bristling with thorns, and full of sap.* The 
warder of Cupid, the euckoo, beholding the stalk of the mango-tree, with 
bis note seemed to forbid the pride of coy damsels ; and rows of bees fell 
with a loud bum from the flowery creepers, like showers of arrows shot 
from the bow of the great warrior Eros. And Naravdhanadntta’s ministers, 
Oomukha and the others, beholding at that time this activity of Spring, 
said to Naravahanadatta ; ** See, king, this mountain of Rishabha is alto- 
gether changed, and is now a mountain of flowers, since the dense lines of 
forest with which it is covered, have their blossoms full-blown with spring. 
Behold, king, the creepers, which, with tlieir flowers striking against one 
another, seem to be playing the castanets ; and with the huinming of their 
bees, to be singing, as thej are swayed to and fro by the wind ; while the 
pollen, that covers them, makes them appear to be crowned with garlands ; 
and the garden made ready by spring, in which they are, is like the Court 
of Cupid. Look at this mango shoot with its garland of bees ; it looks 
like the bow of the god of love with loosened string, as he reposes after 
conquering the world. So come, let us go and enjoy this festival of spring 
on the bonk of the river Mandakiui where the gardens are so splendid.” 

* There Is a play on words hero. Sanskrit poota supposo that joy produces in 
human beuigs, trembling, horripilation, and porspinition. 
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When Nara^&hanadatia had been thus exhorted bj his ministers, be 
went with the ladies of his harem to the bank of the Manddkini. And there 
he diverted himself in a garden resounding with the song of many birds, 
adorned with cardamom-trees, clove-trees, vakulai^ ahka$^ and manddrat. 
And he sat down on a broad slab of moonstone, placing queen Madanaman- 
chuk4 at his left hand, accompanied by the rest of his harem, and attended 
by various princes of the Vidyddharas, of whom Cha^dAsinha and Amitagati 
were the chief ; and while drinking wine and talking on various subjects, the 
sovereign, having observed the beauty of the season, said to his ministers. 
The southern breeze is gentle and soft to the feel ; the horizon is clear ; 
the gardens in every corner are full of flowers and fragrant ; sweet are the 
strains of the cuckoo, and the joys of the banquet of wine ; what pleasure 
is wanting in the spring ? Still, separation from one’s beloved is during 
that season hard to bear. Even animals* And separation from their mates 
in the spring a severe affliction. For instance, behold this hen-cuckoo here 
distressed with separation ! For she has been long searching for her be- 
loved, tliat lias disappeared from her gaze, with plaintive cries, and not 
being able to find him, she is now cowering on a mango, mute and like one 
dead.” 

When the king had said this, his minister Gomukha said to him, ” It 
is true, all creatures And separation hard to bear at this time ; and now 
listen, king ; I will tell you in illustration of this something that happened 
in S ravasti.” x 

In that town there dwelt a Bajput, who was in the service of the 

monarch, and lived on the proceeds 
^ village. His name Was S'dra* 
sena, and he had a wife named Su- 
she^d, who was a native of Mdlava. She was in every respect well suited 
to him, and he loved her more than life. One day the king summoned 
him, and he was about to set out for his camp, when his loving wife said to 
him, “ My husband, you ought not to go off aiid leave me alone ; for I 
shall not be able to exist here for » moment without you.” When STdra- 
sena’s wife said this to him, he replied, ” How can I help going, when the 
king summons me P Do you not understand my position, fair one P You 
see, I am a Rdjput, and a servant, dependent on another for my subsis- 
tence.” When his wife heard this, she said to him with tears in her eyes. 
If you must of necessity go, 1 shall manage to endure it somehow, if you 
return not one day later than the commencement of spring.” Having heard 

* For anyonffotya the three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read 
wynjuyditdm^ which means, ** Not to speak of other beings^ even animals fto.” 

t This is only another torn of the story on page 105 of VoL L 
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thill, he at last said to her, " Agreed, my dear ! I will return on the first 
day of the month Ghaitra, even if I hare to leave my duty.** 

When he said this, his wife was at last induced to let him go ; and so 
^'drasena went to attend on the king in his camp. And his wife remained at 
home, counting the days in eager expectation, looking for the joyful day on 
which spring begins, on which her husband was to return. At last, in the 
course of time, that day of the spring-festival arrived, resonant with the 
songs of cuckoos, that seemed like spells to summon the god of love. The 
bumming of bees drunk with the fragrance of flowera, fell on the ear, like 
the twanging of Cupid’s bow as he strung it. 

On that day 9dra8ena’s wife Sushepd said to herself, Here is that 
spring-festival arrived ; my beloved will, without fail, return to-day. So 
she bathed, and adorned herself, and worshipped the god of Love, and 
remained eagerly awaiting his arrivaL But the day came to an end and 
her husband did not return, and during the course of that night she was 
grievously afflicted by despondency, and said to herself, ** The hour of my 
death has come, but my husband has not returned ; for those whose souls 
are exclusively devoted to the service of another do not care for their own 
families.** While she was making these reflections, with her heart fixed 
upon her husband, her breath left her body, as if consumed by the forest- 
fire of love. 

In the meanwhile S'drasena, eager to behold his wife, and true to the* 
appointed day, got himself, though with great difficulty, relieved from 
attendance on the king, and mounting a swift camel, accomplished a long 
journey, and arriving in the last watch of the night, reached his own house. 
*rhere he beheld that wife of his lying dead, with all her ornaments on her, 
looking like a creeper, with its flowers full blown, rooted up by the wind. 
When be saw her, he was beside himself, and he took her up in his arms, 
and the bereaved husband’s life immediately left his boiiy in an outburst of 
lamentation. 

But when their family goddess Ghaodh the bestower of boons, saw 
' that that couple bad met their death in this way, she restored them to life 
out of compassion. And after breath bad returned to them, having each 
had a proof of the other’s affection, they continued inseparable for the rest 
of their lives. 

•• Thus, in the season of spring, the fire of separation, fanned by the 
wind from the Malaya mountain, is intolerable to all creatures.** When 
Gomukha had told this tale, Naravdhanadatta, thinking over it, suddenly 
became despondent. The fact is, in magnanimous men, the spirits, by 
being elevated or depressed, indicate beforehand the approach of good or 
evil fortune.* 

• Hamlet Act Y, Sc. II, 1. 223 i Julius Owssr Act V, 8o. 1, 1 71 and /jfi 
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Then the day came to an end, and the sovereign performed his even< 
ing worship, and went to his bedroom, and got into bed, and reposed there. 
But in a dream at the end of the night* he saw his father being dragged 
away by a black female towards the southern quarter. The moment he had 
seen this, he woke up, and suspecting that some calamity might have be* 
fallen his lather, he thought upon the science named Prajhapti, wha there- 
upon presented herself, and he addressed this question to her “ Tell me, 
how has my father the king of Vatsa been going on ? For I am alarmed 
ajout him on. account of a sight which I saw in an evil dream.” When he 
said this to the science that had manifested herself in bodily form, she said 
to him, ” Hear what has happened to your father the king of Vatsa. 

” When he was in Kau^ambi, he suddenly heard from a messenger, 
who had come from Ujjayini, that king Chandamahasena was dead, and the 
Same person told him that his wife the queen Angaravati had burnt herself 
with his corpse. This so shocked him, that he fell senseless upon the 
ground : and when he recovered consciousness, he wept for a long time, 
with queen Yasavadatta and his courtiers, for his father-in-law and mother- 
in-law who had gone to heaven. But his ministers roused him by saying 
to him, * In this transient world what is there that hath permanence ? 
Moreover you ought not to weep for that king, who has you for a son-in- 
law, and Gop&laka for a son, and whose daughter's son is Naravdhanadatta.* 
When be had been thus admonished and roused from his prostration, ho gave 
the offering of water to kis father-in-law and mother-in-law. 

” Then that king of Vatsa said, with throat half-choked with tears, to 
his afflicted brother-in-law Qop&laka, who remained at his side ou( of affec- 
tion,! * liise up, go to Ujjayini, and take care of your father’s kingdom, 
for 1 have heard from a messenger that the people are expecting you P’ 
When Gopdlaka heard this, he said, weeping, to the king of Vatsa, ‘I 
cannot bear to leave you and my sister, to go to Ujjayini. Moreover, I can- 
not bring myself to endure the sight of my native city, now that my father 
is not in it. So let Pdlaka, my younger brother, be king there with my^ 
full consent.’ When Gopdlaka had by these words shown his unwilling- 
ness to accept the kingdom, the king of Vatsa sent hia commander.in-chief 
Rumaipivat to the city of Ujjayini, and had his younger brother-in-law, 
named Pdlaka, crowned king of it, with his elder brother’s consent. 

” And reflecting on the instability of all things, he became disgusted 

* See Vol. I, p. 441. Dante seems to hare considered that dreams immediately be- 
fore morning were true. See Inferno. XXVI, 7 > and Purgatorio, IX, 13-18. Fraticelli 
quotes from Horace— 

Quiriftus 

m$diam noeUm visua cum somnia vera, 

f I read jpdrivacthiitt^ for pdrevaithan^. The former is found in the three India 
Oflioe MSS. and in the Sanskrit Coll^ MS 
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with the objects of sense, and said to Yaugandharayana and Ins other 
ministers, * In this unreal c^ cle of mundane existence all objects are* at the 
end insipid ; and I have ruled my realm, I have enjoyed pleasures, I have 
conquered my enemies ; I have seen my son in the possession of paramount 
sway over the Vidyddharns; and now my allotted time has passed away 
together with my connections ; and old age has seized me by the hair to 
hand me over to death ; and wrinkles have invaded my body, as the strong 
invade the kingdom of a weakling so I will go to mount Kdlinjara, and 
abandoning this perishable body, will there obtain the imperishable mansion 
of which tliey speak.’ WHen the ministers had been thus addressed by the 
king, they thought over the matter ; and then thej’ all and queen Vdsavadatta 
said to him with calm equanimity, ^ Let it bo, king, as it has pleased your 
highness ; by your favour we also will try to obtain a high position in the 
next world.’ 

When they had said this to the king, being like<^minded with himself^ 
he formed a deliberate resolution, and said to his elder brother-in-law Go- 
palaka, who was present, * I look iipon you and Naravdhanadatta as equally 
my sons ; so take care of this Kau^tnbi, I give you my kingdom.* When 
the king of Vatsa said this to Qopalaka, bo replied, ** My destination is 
the same as yours, 1 cannot bear to leave you. Tliis he asserted in a per- 
sistent manner,' being ardently attached to Ids sister ; whereupon the king 
of Vatsa said to him, assumingf an anger, that he did not feel, * To-day 
you have b^ecome disobedient, so as to affect a hypocritical conformity to 
my will ; and no wonder, for who cares for the command of one who is 
falling from his place of power.’ When the king spoke thus roughly to 
him, Gopalaka wept, with face fixed on the ground, and though he bad 
determined to go to the forest, he turned back for a moment from his 
intention. 

** Then the king mounted an elephant, and accompanied by the queens 
Yasavadatta and Padmdvati, set out with his ministers. And when he 
left KauiSdmbi, the citizens followed him, with their wives, children, and 
aged sires, crying aloud and raining a tempest of tears. The king comfort- 
ed them by saying to them, * Gopdlaka will take care of you,’ and so at 
last he induced them to return, and passed on to mount Kaliiijara. And 
he reached it, and went up it, and worshipped S'iva, and holding in his hand 
his lyre Ghoshavati, that he had loved all his life, and accompanied by bis 
queens that were ever at his side, and YaugandhardyaQa and his other 
ministers, he hurled himself from the cliff. And even as they fell, a fiery 
.hariot came and caught up the king and his companions, and they went 
in a blaze of glory to heaven.” 

* The word, whish means ** wrinkles,’’ also means ** strong.” 

t The three India Office MSS. read kriiviva for kriivtvm. 
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When Narav4haiiadatto heard this from the science, he exclaimed, 
**A1as! mj father!’* and fell senseless on the ground. And when he 
recovered consciousness, he bewailed his lather and mother and his father’s 
ministers; in company with his own ministers, who had lost their fathers. 

But the chiefs of the Yidyddharas and Dhanavati admonished him, 
saying, How is it, king, that you are beside yourself, though you know 
the nature of this rersatile world that perishes in a moment, and is like the 
show of a juggler P And how can you lament fbr your parents that are 
not to be lamented for, as they have done all they had to do on earth ; who 
have seen you their son sole emperor over all the Vidjddharas P” When 
he had been thus admonished, he offered water to his parents, and put 
another question to that science, Where is my uncle Gop&laka now P 
What did he do P” Then that science went on to say to the king, 

** When the king of Vatsa had gone to the mountain from which he 
meant to throw himself, Gopdlaaa, having lamented for him and his sister, 
and considering all things unstable, remained outside the city, and sum« 
moiling his brother Pdlaka from Ujjayini, made over to him that kingdom of 
Kauidmbi also. And then, haring seen his younger brother established in 
two kingdoms, he went to the hermitage of Ka^yapa in the ascetic-grove 
on the Black Mountain,* bent on abandoning the world. And there your 
uncle Gopalaka now is, clothed with a dress of bark, in the midst of self- 
mortifying hermits.” v 

When Naravdhanadatta heard that, he went in a chariot to the Black 
Mountain, with his suite, eager to visit that uncle. There he alighted from 
the sky, surrounded by Yidyddhara princes, and beheld that hermitage of 
V the hermit Ka^yapa. It seemed to gaze on him with many roaming black 
antelope like rolling eyes, and to welcome him with the songs of its birds. 
With the lines of smoke ascending into the sky, where pious men were 
ofEoring the Agnihotra oblations, it seemed to point the way to heaven to 
the hermits. It was full of many mountain-like huge elephants, and re- 
sorted to by troops of monkeysf } and so seemed like a strange sort of 
Patala, above ground, and free from darkness. 

In the midst of that grove of ascetics, ho beheld his uncle surrounded 
by hermits, with long matted lodks, clothed in the hark of a tree, looking 
like an incarnation of patience. And Gopdlaka, when he saw his sister’s 
son approach, rose up and embraced him, and pressed him to his bosom 
with tearful eyes. Then they, both of them, lamented their lost dear ones 
with renewed grief ; whom will not the fire of grief torture, when fanned 
by the blast of a meeting with relations P When even the animals there 

• Asitagiri. 

t This passage is fiiU of lurking puns. It may mesa ” Adi of world-upholding 
kings of the snakes, and of niao> Kapilas.” 
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were pained to see their griefs Kaljapa and the othei hermits came up and 
consoled those two. Then that day oame to an end, and next morning thw 
emperor entreated Gopdlaka to come and dwell in his kingdom. But Qo» 
pdlaka said to him, ** What, my child, do you not suppose that I have alt 
the happiness I desire by thus seeing you P If you love me, remain here in 
this hermitage, during this rainy season, which has arrived.’* 

When Naravdhanadatta had been thus entreated by bis uncle, he re« 
mained in the hermitage of Ea4yapa on the Black Mountain, with bisatten- 
dairts, for the term mentioned. 


CHAPTER CXII. 


Now, one day, when Naravdhanadatta was in the hall of audience on 
the Bliok Mountain^ his Coinmandcr-in-chief cnme before him, and said, 
** Last night, iny sovereign, when I was on the top of 'my house, looking 
after my troops, 1 saw a wonmn being carried off through the air by a 
heavenly being, crying out, ’ Alas ! my husband I’ and it seemed as if the 
moon, which is powerful at that season, bad taken her and earned her off, 
finding that she robbed it of all its beauty. 1 exclaimed, * Ah villain ! 
where will you go, thus carrying off the wife of another P In the kingdom 
of king Naravahanadatta the protector, which is the territory of the Vidyd* 
dharas, extending over sixty thousand even animals do not work' 

wickedness, much less other creatures.’ When 1 bad said this, I hastened 
with my attendants and arrested that swift-footed* one, and brought him 
down fyoiii the air with the lady : and when we looked at him, after 
bringing him down, we found that it was your brother-in-law. the 
Vidyadhara Ityaka, the brother of your principal queen, born to Madana- 
vega by queen Kaliiigaseiia. We aatd to him, * Who ia this lady, and 
where are you taking her P’ and then he answered ; * This is Surntamanjari 
the daughter of the Vidyadhara chief Matangadeva by Chiitamanjnri. 
Her mother promised her to me long ago ; and then her father bestowed 
her oil another, a mere mini. So, if I have to-day recovered my own wife, 
and carried her off, what harm have 1 done?’ When ityaka had said so 
much, he was silent. 

” Then I said to Suratamanjari, * Lady, by whom were you married, 
and how did this person get possession of you P* Then she said, * There is 
in Ujjayiiii a fortunate king UHiiied Palaka, he has a son, a prince iiamedf 

* For MHpdd No 1182 reads and No. 2160 mmdn, 

t Two of the India Ofliice MSS. have mfiam^vdfitipardhaAai in sL IS* In the 
third there is a Isouna. 
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Avantivardhana ; by him I was married ; and this night, when I was asleep 
on the top of the palace, and niy husband was asleep also, I was carried 
0$ by this villain.’ When she said this, I kept both of them here, the lady 
and Ityaka, the latter in fetters ; it now remains for your majesty to decide 
what is to be done.” 

When the emperor heard this from bis Commander-in-chief Hari^ikha, 
he went in some perplexity to Qopdlaka, and told him the story. Gopdlaka 
said, My dear nephew, 1 do not know about this ; 1 know so much, that 
the lady was lately married to Pdlaka’s son ; so let the prince be summoned 
from XJjjayini, together with the minister Bharataroha ; then we shall get at 
the truth.” When the emperor received this adyice from his uncle, he 
sent the Vidyddhara Dbdma^ikba to Pdlaka his younger uncle, and sum- 
moned from XJjjayini that prince, his sou, and the minister. When they 
aixived and bowed before the emperor, he and Gopdlaka received them with 
love and courtesy, and questioned them about the matter under considera- 
tion. 

Then, in the presence of Avantivardhana, who looked like the moon 
robbed of the night,* of Suratumanjari, her fatlier, and of Ityaka, of 
Ydyupatha and his peers, and the hermit Ka^yapa, and the men-at-uriiis, 
Bharataroha began to speak as follows, ” Once on a time all tlie citizens 
of XJjjayini met together and said to Pdlaka the king of that city * To-mor- 
row the festival, called the giving of water, will take place in this city, and 
if your majesty has not heard the true account of the origin of this festival 
please listen to it now.’ 

Long ago your father Cha^d^mahdsena propitiated the goddess Chaiid 

with asceticism, in order to obtain a 
a wife. .She gave 
him her own sword, and about a wife 
said to him, ** Thou shalt soon slay, my son, the Asura called Angdraka,and 
obtaia his beautiful daughter Angdravati for a wife.” When the king 
had been favoured with this revelation from the goddess, he remained 
thinking on the Asura’s daughter. 

Now, at this time, everybody that was appointed head police officer in 
XJjjayini, was at once carried off by some creature at night and devoured* 
And this went on night after night. Then Chapd^niahdsena roaming 
leisurely about the city at night, to investigate the matter for himself^ 
found an adulterer. Ue cut off with his sword his oiled and curled head^ 
and no sooner was his neck severed than a certain Bdkshasa came and laid 

* In SandErit the moon is mospuline and the night feminine. 

t This stoty is found itaT Vol I, pp. 69-71 ; where see notes. Some additional 
notes wlU he found on p, 672 of same vsduaie. tJP* cdso Sohtfppner, Sagen dee 
BiyttiieheaiiUd^ T6iL 
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hold of him. The king exclaimed, ** This is the geMtIeman that comes and 
eats the heads of the police at night,” and laying hold of that Rdkshasa by 
the hair, he prepared to slay him. 

Then the lldhshasa said ” King, do not slay me under a false impres- 
sion ! There is another creature in this neighbourhood that eats the heads of 
the police.*’ The king said, “ Tell me ! who is it P” aiid the R&kshasa con- 
tinued, There is in this neighbourhood an Asiira of the name of Angd- 
raka, whose home is in Patdia. Ho it is that eats your police-odicers at the 
dead of night, O smiter of your foes. Moreover, prince, he carries ofE by 
force the daugliters of kings from every quarter, and makes them attend 
on his daughter Angaravati. IT you see him roaming about in the forest, 
slay him, and attain your object in that way.” 

When the Rakshasa had said this, the king let him go, and returned to 
his palace. And one day he went out to hunt. And in the place where he 
was hunting he saw a monstrous boar, with eyes red with fury, looking 
like a piece of the iiiountain of Antimony fallen from heaven. The king 
said to himself, Such a creature cannot be a real hoar, I wonder whether 
it is the Asura Angaraka that has the power of disguising himself:” so 
he smote the hoar with shafts. But the boar recked not of bis shafts, and 
overturning his chariot, entered a wide opening in the earth. 

But the heroic king entered after him, and did not see that boar, but 
saw in front of him a splendid castle. And he sat down on the bank of a 
lake, and saw there a maiden with a hundred others attending on her, look- 
ing like an incarnation of Rati. She came up to him and asked him the 
reason of his coming there, and having conceived an affection for him, said 
to him, looking at him with tearful eyes ; '* Alas ! What a place have you 
entered ! * That boar that you saw, was really a Daitya, Angaraka by 
name, of adamantine frame and vast strength. At present he has abandon- 
ed the form of a boar and is sleeping, as he is tired, but when the time for 
taking food comes, he will wiike up and do you a mischief. And I, fair sir, 
am his daughter, Angaravati by name ; and fearing that some misfortune 
may befall you, 1 feel as if my life wore in my throat.” 

When she said this to the king, he, remembering the boon that the 
goddess Cha^d^ given him, felt that he bad now a good hope of accom- 
plishing his object, and answered her, If you have any love for me, do 
this which I tell you : when your father awakes, go and weep at bis side, 
and when he asks you the reason, say, fair one, ' Father, if any one were 
to kill you in your reckless daring, what would become of me P’ If you 
do this, you will ensure the happiness of both of us.” 

When the king said this to her, she went, bewildered with love, and 
sat down and wept at the side of her father who had woke up ; and when 
he asked her the cause of her weeping, she told him how she was afraid 
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fcbat tome one would slay him.* Then the Daitya said to her, ** Why, who 
can alay me who am of adamantine frame? the only vulnerable and 
vital point I have it in my left hand, and that the bow protects.’* Thit 
tpeeoh of hit was heard by the king, who was at the time concealed near. 

Then the Daitya bathed and proceeded to worship S'iva. At that mo- 
ment the king appeared with his bow strung, and challenged to mortal 
combat the Daitya, who was observing religious silence. The Daitya lifted 
up his* left hand, his riglit hand being engaged, and made a sign to the 
king to wait a little. That very moment the king smote him in that hand, 
which was his vital point, with a well-aimed arrow, and the Daitya fell on 
the earth. And just before he expired, he said, If that man who has thus 
slain me when thirsty, d5es not every 3'car offer water to my manes^ his 
live ministers shall perish.” The Daitya being thus slain, the king took 
his daughter Angaravati, and returned to this city of Ujjayini. 

” And after that king, your father, had married that queen, he used 
every year to have an offering of water made to the of Angdraka ; 

and all here celebrate the feast called the giving of water ; and to-day it 
has come round ; so do, king, what your father did before you.” 

When king Pdlaka heard this speech of his subjects’, he proceeded to 


set going in that city the festival of 

Story of prince Avantioardhana and the giving of water. When the fes- 
daughier of the Matanga who turned out , , , , 

todea Vidyddhavi, had begun, and the people had 

their attention occupied by it, and . 
were engaged in shouting, suddenly an infuriated elephant, that had broken 
its fastetiings, rushed in among them. That elephant, having got the better 
of its driving-hook, and shaken off its driver, roamed about in the city, and 
killed very many men in a abort time. Though the elephant-keepers ran 
forward, accompanied by professional elephant-drivers, and the citizens 
also, no man among them was able to control that elephant. At last, in 
the course of its wanderings, the elephant reached the quarter of the 
Chapddlas, and there came out from it a Chapd^la maiden. She illuminat- 
ed the ground with the beauty of the lotus that seemed to cling to her feet, 
delighted because she surpassed with the loveliness of her face the moon 
its enemy.f She looked like the night that gives rest to the eyes of the 
world, because its attention is diverted from other objects, and so it remains 
motionless at that time, t 


0 So, in tho story of Ohimt, No. 23, in Gov*«onba6h*8 Sioilianischo Marohen,lIa- 
rnssa says to Ohim6, ** Tell mo, dear mustor, if by ill lack any one wished to kill 
you, how ought ho to sot about it P” Tho Indian story is much loss clumsy than the 
Sicilian, which is, no doubt, dorivod Ikom it. 

t The moon hates tho kamala and loves the kumuda. 

t I read etimUaethite!^ which 1 find in MS. No. 2X66, and in the Ssnskrit College 
MS. 
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Thai maiden atruclc that miglitjr elephant;, that came towards her, with 
her hand, on its trunk ; and smote it with those sidelong looks askance of 
hers. The elephant was fascinated with the touch of her hand and pene^ 
trated with her glance, and remained with head bent down, gazing at her, and 
never moved a step.* Then that fair ladj made a swing with her upper 
garment, which she fastened to its tusks, and climbed up and got into it, 
and amused herself with swinging. Then the elephant, seeing that she feli 
the heat, went into the shade of a tree ; and the citizens, who were present, 
seeing this great wonder, exclaimed, ** Ah ! This is some glorious heavenly 
maiden, who charms even animals by her power, which is as transcendent as 
her beauty.*' 

And in the meanwhile the prince Avantivardhana. hearing of it. came 
out to see the wonderful sight, and beheld that maiden. As he gazed, the 
deer of his iieart ran into that net of the hunter Love, and was entangled by 
it. She too, when she saw him, her heart being charmed by his heanty, 
came down from that swing, which she had put up on the elephant’s tusks, 
and took her upper garment. Then a driver mounted the elephant, ^and 
she went home, looking at the prince with an expression of shame and 
affection. 

And Avantivardhana, for his part, the disturbance caused by the ele* 
phant having come to an end, went lioine to his palace with his bosom 
empty, his heart having been stolen from it by her. And when lie got 
home, he was tortured by no longer seeing that lovely maiden, and forgetting 
the feast of the giving of water, which bad begun, he said to his compa- 
nions, "Do you know whose daughter that maiden is, and what her uuine 
is P” When his friends heard that, they said to him, " 'riiere is a certain 
M&tangaf in the quarter of the ChaQ^ft^as, named Utpalahasta, and she is 
his daugliter, Suratamanja>i by name. Her lovely form can give pleasure 
to the goodj only by being looked at, like that of a pictured beauty, but 
cannot be touched without pollution." When the prince heard that from 
his friends, he said to them, " I do not think she can be the daughter of a 
Matanga, she is certainly some heavenly maiden ; for a Chai(^4^^^ maiden 
would never possess such a beautiful form. Lovely as she is, if she does 
not become my wife, what is the profit of my life ?*’ So the prince con- 
tinued to say, and his ministers could not check him, but ho was exceeding- 
ly afflicted with the fire of separation from her. 

* Op. Vol I, p 328 and /f, Tho story in the Gosla Romanonnn to which refer- 
ence is there mode, bears a close reseiiiblsuce to the preeent story ; bat in tho prosent 
ease it appears as if beauty had more to do with rnscinating the elephant than modosty. 

t The Petorsburg lexicographers explain this us a Gbaod^u, a man of the loweet 
rank, a kind of Kirdta. 

i The word ** good *' ie ueed in a eense approximating to that in which it is used 
by Theognii^ and the patricians in Coriolanns. 
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Then queen Avantivati and king Palaka, his parents, having heard that, 
were for a long time quite bewildered. The queen said, How comes it 
that our son, though born in a royal family, has fallen in love with a girl 
of the lowest** caste Then king Palaka said, " Since the heart of our 
son is thus inclined, it is clear that she is really a girl of another caste, who 
tor some reason or other has fallen among the Matangas. The minds of 
the good tell them by inclination or aversion what to do and what to avoid. 
In illustration of this, queen, listen to the following tale, if you have not 
already' heard it.’* 

Long ago king Prasenajit, in a city named Supratishthita, had a very 

beautiful daughter named Euraiigi. 

“■ 0 “ “•)' ““ 

den, and an elephant, that had broken 
from its fastenings, charged her, and flung her up on his tusks litter and all. 
Her attendants dispersed shrieking, but a young Chandala snatched up a 
sword and ran towards the elephant. The brave fellow cut off the trunk 
of that great elephant with a sword-stroke, and killed it, and so delivered the 
princess. Then her retinue came together again, and she returned to her 
palace witli her heart captivated by the great courage and striking good 
looks of the young ChaQ^^l^* And she remained in a state of despondency 
at being separated from him, saying to herself, ** Either I must have that 
man who delivered me from the elephant for a husband, or 1 must die.” 

Tlie young Chan^dla, for his part, went home slowly, and having his 
mind captivated by the princess, was tortured by thinking on her. He 
said to himself, “ What a^^vast gulf is fixed between me, a man of the low- 
est caste, and that princess ! How can a crow and a female swan ever 
unite P The idea is so ridiculous that 1 cannot mention it or consider it, 
80, in this difficulty, death is my only resource.” After the young man had 
gone through these reflections, he went at night to the cemetery, and 
bathed, and made a pyre, and lighting the flame thus prayed to it, O thou 
purifying fire, Soul of the Universe, may that princess be my wife hereafter 
in a future birth, in virtue of this offering up of myself as a sacrifice to 
thee I ” When he had said this, he prepared to fling himself into the fire, 
but the Fire-god, pleased with him, appeared in visible shape before him, 
and said to him, “ Do not act rashly, for she shall be thy wife, for thou art 
not a Cha^d^la by birth, and what thou art 1 will tell thee, listen ! 


* I read antyajdv^ which I find in two of tho Indian Office MSS. and the Sanskrit 
College MS In No 8003 there is, apparently, a lacuna. 

t Cp* the Sigdlajdtaka, Fausboll, 7ol. II, p. 6. A barber's son dies of love for a 
Lichchhavi maiden. The Buddha then tells the story of a jackal whose love for a 
lioness cost him his life. 
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** Th«re is in this city a distingaished Brahman of the name of Kapi- 
lasarman ; in his fire-chamber I dwell in visible bodily shape. One day hit 
maiden daughter came near me, and smitten with her beauty, 1 made her 
my wife, inducing her to forego her objections by promising her immunity 
from disgrace. And thou, my son, wert immediately born to her by virtue 
ot-Hiy power, and she thereupon, out of shame, flung thee away in the 
open street ; there thou wast found by some Cha^ddlas and reared on 
goat’s milk.* So thou art my son, born to me by a Br&hman lady. There • 
fore thou caiist not be deemed impure, as thou art my sou ; and thou shaft 
obtain that princess Kurangi for a wifa.^’ 

W’hen the god of fire had siud tlus^ he disappeared, and the Mitanga-e 
adopted child was delighted, and oonceiTed hope, and so went home. 
king Prasenajit^ having been urged by thit in a diean^ 
the case, and finding out the truth, gave his daugliter to the son of tb^ 


god. 

^ Thus, queen, there are always to be found heavenly beings in disguise 
upon the earth, and you may be assured Suratamanjarf is not a woman of 
the lowest caste, but a celestial nymph. For such a pearl, as she is, must 
belong to some other race than that of the Mdtangas, and without doubt 
she was the beloved of my son in a former birth, and this is proved by his 
falling in love with her at first sight.” When king Pdlaka said this in our 
presence, I proceeded to relate the f(dlowing story about a mau of the 
fisber-caste. 

Long ago there lived in li&jagfiha a king named llCalayasinba, and he 

had a daughter named M&ydvati of 
matchleBs beauty. One day a young 
■) man of the flsher-caste, named Supra- 

hdra, who was in the bloom of youth and good looks, saw her as she was 
amusing herself in a spring-garden. The moment he saw her, he was over- 
powered by love ; for destiny never considers whether a union is possible 
or impossible. So he went home, and abandoning his occupation of catch- 
ing fish, he took to his bed, and refused to eat, thinking only on the prin- 


• Compare the story of the birth of Servins TuUiiis, as told by Ovid. The fol- 
lowing are Ovid’s lines : 

Namque pater Tnlli Voloahns, Ooresia mater 
Pmsignis facie Oomioolana fait. 

Hano seoam Tanaqnil saoris de more peractia 
Jussit in omatnm fandere vina fooum. 

Uio inter cineres obsosni fonna virilis 
Aut fait aut visa estk sed fait ilia magis. 

Jnrna loco oaptiva sodot. Oonoeptoi ab Uls 
Bervitts a cwlo senuna genUs habek 
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0688. And «rtien per8iBtently questioned, he told his wish to his mother 
named Bakshitikd, and she said to her son, ** My son, abandon your des- 
pondency, and take food ; I will certainly compass this your end for you 
by my ingenuity.** 

When she said this to him, he was consoled, and cherished hopes, and 
took, food ; and his mother went to the palace of the princess with fish from 
the lake.* There that fisher- wife was announced by the maids, and went in, 
on the pretext of paying her respects, and gave the princess that present of 
fish. And in this way she came regularly day after day, and made the 
princess a present, and so gained her goodwill, and made her desirous of 
speaking. And the pleased princess said to the fisher-wife, ** Tell me what 
you wish me to do ; I will do it, though it be ever so difficult ** 

Then the fisher-wife begged that her boldness might be pardoned, 
said in secret to the princess, ** Royal lady, my son has seen you in a gar- 
den, and is tortured by the thought that he cannot be near you ; and 1 
can only manage to prevent his committing suicide by holding out hopes 
to him ; so, if you feel any pity for me, restore my son to life by touching 
him.*’ When the princess was thus entreated by the fisher-wife, hesitating 
between shame and a desire to oblige, after reflection, she said to her, 
** Bring your son to my palace secretly at night.” When the fisher-wife 
heard this, she went in high spirits to her son. 

And when night came, she deliberately adorned her son as well as she 
could, and brought him to the private apartments of the princess. There the 
princess took Suprah&ra, who had pined for her so long, by the band, and 
affectionately welcomed him, and made him lie down on a sofa, and com- 
forted him whose limbs were withered by the fire of separation, by BhRmiK>o- 
ing him with her hand, the touch of which was cool as sandal- wdod. And 
the fisher-boy was thereby, as it were, bedewed with nectar, and tliinking 
that after long waiting he had attained his desire, he took his rest, and was 
suddenly seized by sleep. And when he was asleep, the princess escapedi 
and slept in another room, having thus pleased the fisher-boy, and having 
avoided being disgraced through him. 

' Then that son of the fisher-folk woke up, owing to the cessation of 
the touch of her hand, and not seeing his beloved, who had thus oome with- 
in his grasp, and again vanished, like a pot of treasure in the case of a 
very poor man, who is des|}ondent for its loss, he was reft of all hope, and 
his breath at once left his body. When the princess found that out, she 
came there, and blamed herself, and made up her mind to ascend the 
funeral pyre with him next morning. 

# All the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit Oollege MS. read ^'driioious 
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Then her father, king Malay aeinlia, heard of it, and came there, and 
finding that she could not be turned from her resolve, he rinsed his mouth, 
and spake this speech ; If I am really devoted to the three-eyed god of 
gods, tell me, ye guardians of the world, what it is my duty to do.” When 
the king said this, a heavenly voice answered him, ” Thy daughter was in 
a former life the wife of this son of the fisherlfolk. 

For, long ago, there lived in a village, called Ndgasthala, a virtuous 
Brdhman of the name of Baladbara, the son of Mahidhara. When his 
father had gone to heaven, he was robbed of bis wealth by his relations, and 
being disgusted with the world, he went with his wife to the bank of tlie 
Ganges. While he was remaining there without food, in order to abandon 
the body, he saw some fishermen eating fish, and his hunger made him long 
for it in his heart. . So he died with his mind polluted by that desire, but 
his wife kept her aspirations pure, and continuing firm in penance, followed 
him in death.* 

** That very Br&hman, owing to that pollution of his desires, has been 
born in the fisher-caste. But his wife, who remained firm in her asoeti* 
cism, has been born as thy daughter, 0 king. So let this blameless daugh- 
ter of thine, by the gift of half her life,t raise up this dead youth, who 
was her husband in a former life. For, owing to the might of her asceticism, 
this youth, who was thus purified by the splendour of that holy.bathing- 
place, shall become thy son-in-law, and a king.” 

When the king bad been thus addressed by the divine voice, he gave 
his daughter in marriage to that youth Supralidra, who recovered his life 
by the gift of half hers. And Suprahira became a king by means of the 
land, elephants, horses^ and jewels, which hb father-in-law gave him, and, 
having obtained hb daughter as a wife, lived the life of a successful man. 

” In this wajT a connexion in a former birth usually produces afEection in 

embodied beings; moreover, in illus<* 

/wWJSS.'SS?* rf tbi. taih, IU« totb. 

following story about a thief 

In Ayodhyd there lived of old time a king named Virabdhu, who always 
protected hb subjects as if they were his own children. And one day the 
citbens of his capital came to him and said, ” King, some thieves plunder 
this city every night, and though we keep awake for the purpose, we cannot 

« See Yol. I, p. 241. 

'f See Yol. 1, p. 98. In llokal48 the Indb Office MSS. Nos. 2186 and 1883 and 
the Sanskrit College M8 give pranu^dt for prabhtifd. I suppose it mesas ** from dying 
in that holy place.” 

} This b another version of the story whbh begins on page 297 of thb volume, 

1 have not omitted it, aa my object b to r^roduce the original fidthfolly, with the 
exception of a Ibw passagee repugnant to modem European taste. 
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detect them.” When the king beard that, he placed scouts in the city at 
night to keep watch. But they did not catch the thieves and the mischief 
did not abate. Accordingly the king went out himself at night to investi- 
gate the matter. 

And as he was wandering about in every direction, alone, sword in 
hand, he saw a man going along on the top of the rampart ; he seemed 
to tread lightly out of fear ; his eyes rolled rapidly like those of a crow ; 
and he looked round like a lion, frequently turning his neck. He was ren- 
dered visible by the steel-gleams that flashed from his naked sword, which 
deemed like binding ropes sent forth to steal those jewels which men ca^l 
stars.* And the king said to himself ;* “ I am quite certain that this man 
is a thief ; no doubt he sallies out alone and plunders this my city ** 

Having come to this conclusion, the wily monarch went up to the thief ; 
and the thief said to him with some trepidation, “ Who are you, Sir ?*’ Then 
the king said to him, “ I am a desperate robber, whose many vices make him 
hard to keep ;t toll me in turn, who you are.” The thief answered, “ I 
am a robber, that goes out to plunder alone ; and 1 have great wealth ; 
so come to my house : 1 will satisfy your longing for riches.” When 
the thief made him this promise, the king said, “ So be it,” and went 
with him to his dwtdiing, which was in an underground excavation. It was 
inhabited by beautiful women, it gleamed with many jewels, it was full of 
ever new delights, and seemed like the city of the snakes. X Tlien the thief 
went into the inner chamber of his dwelling, and the king remained in the 
outer room ; and while he was there, a female servant, compassionating him, 
came and said to him, ** What kind of place have you entered ? Leave it 
at once, for this man is a treacherous assassin, and as he goes on his expeditions 
alone, will be sure to murder you, to prevent his secrets being divulged.”§ 
When the king heard that, he went out at once, and quickly repaired to his 
palace ; and summoning his commander-in-chief, returned with his troops. 
And he came and surrounded the thief's dwelling, and made the bravest 
men enter it, and so brought the thief back a prisoner, and carried off all his 
wealth. 

* 1 road iva seraf^: I suppose tcraf^ comes from si. Dr. Kem would read ahra$^ 
; (the former word hesitatingly} But iva is required. 2^'erai^a would make a 
kind of sense. See Taranga 48, $1. 26 , a. The sluka is omitted in all the three India 
Office MSS. and in the Sanskrit College MS. 

t The Petersburg lexicographers translate dwrbhara^ by Sehwsr bsladtn, I think 
it means that the supposed thief had many costly vioes, which he could not gratify 
without stealing* Of course it applies to the king in a milder sense* 

X In tho realms below the earth. 

i 1 read after Dr. Kem vidoasta^hdtaka^ a slayer of those who confide in him. 1 
also read /wdff for kvdpi; as the three India Office USS. give kvds^. 
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When the night had come to an end, the king ordered his execution ; 
and he was led off to the place of execution through the middle of the 
market. And as be was being led along through that part of the town, a 
merchant’s daughter saw him, and fell in love with him at first sight, and 
she immediately said to her father, "Know that if this man, who is being 
led off to execution preceded by the drum of death, does not become my 
husband, I shall die myself.” 

Then her father, seeing that she could not be dissuaded from her reso- 
lution, went and tried to induce the king to spare that thief’s life by offer- 
ing ten millions of coins. But the king, instead of sparing the thiet’s life, 
ordered him to be immediately impaled,* and was very angry with the 
merchant. Then the merchant’s daughter, whose name was Vdmadattd, 
took tiie corpse of that robber, and out of love for him entered the fire 
with it. . 

“ So, you see, creatures are completely dependent upon connexions in 
previous births, and this being the case, who cun avoid a destiny that is. 
fated to him, and who can prevent such a destiny’s befalling anybody ? 
Therefore, king, it is clear that this Snratamanjari is some excellent being 
that was the wife of your son Avantivardhana in a previous birth, and is 
therefore destined to be his wife ag<ain ; otherwise how could such a high- 
born prince have formed such an attachment for her, a woman of the Mdban- 
ga caste ? So let this Matanga, her father Utpalahasta, be asked to give 
the prince his daughter ; and let us see what he says.” 

When 1 had said this to king Pdlaka, he at once sent messengers to 
Utpalahasta to ask for bis daughter. And the Matanga, when entreated by 
those messengers to give her in marriage, answered them, ** I approve of 
this alliance, but I must give my daughter Suratamanjari to the man who 
makes eighteen thousand of the Briiimans, that dwell in this city, eat in my 
house.” When the messengers heard this speech of the Matanga’s, that 
contained a solemn promise, they went back and reported it faithfully to 
king Palaka. 

Thinking that there was some reason for this,t the king called toge- 
ther all the 'Brdliinans in the city of Ujjayini, and telling them the whole 
story, said to thsin, " So you must eat here in the house of the Matanga 
Utpalahasta, eighteen thousand of you y 1 will not have it otherwise.” 
When the Brahmans had been thus commanded by the king, being at the 
same time afraid of touching the food of a ChaiQi^^la, and therefore at a loss 
what to do, they went to the shrine of Mabdkdla and performed self-torture. 
Then the god S'iva, who was present there in the form of Mahukdla, cum- 

• The three India Office MSS. give tu for tarn, 

t I take aakdrawim as one word* 
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manded those nrAlimans in a dream, saying, ** Eat food here in the house of 
the Mdtanga Utpalahasta, for he is a Vidyidhara ; neither he nor his family 
are Oha^d^las.” Then tlvese BrAhmans rose up and went to the king, and told 
him the dream, and went on to say, ** So let this Utpalahasta cook pure food 
for us in some place outside the quarter of the Oha^d^las, and then we will 
eat it at his hands.*’ When the king heard this, he h id another house made 
for Utpalahasta, and being highly delighted, he had food cooked for him there 
hy pure cooks : and then eighteen thousand Brdbmans ate there, while 
Utpalahasta stood in front of them, bathed, and clothed in a pure garinent. 

And after they had eaten, Utpalahasta came to king Pdlaka, in the 
presence of his subjects, and bowing before him, said to him, ** There was 
an influential prince of the Vidyddharas, named Gaurimu^d^ ; I w^ a 
dependent of his, named Matangadeva ; and when, king, that daughter of 
mine Suratamanjari had been born, Gaurimu^d^ secretly said to me, * The 
gods assert that this son of the king of Vatsa, who is called Naravdhana. 
datta, is to be our emperor : so go quickly, and kill that foe of ours by 
means of your magic power, before he has attained the dignity of em- 
peror.* 

When the wicked Gaurimu^d^ had sent me on this errand, I went 
to execute it, and while going along through the air, I saw S'iva in front of 
me. The god, being displeased, made an angry roar, and immediately pro- 
nounced on me this curse, * How is it, villain, that thou dost plot evil 
against a noble-minded man ? So go, wicked one, and fall with this same 
body of thine into the midst of the Cba^d^las in Uj jay ini, together with 
thy wife and daughter. And when some one shall make eighteen thousand 
of the Br&hmans, that dwell in that city, eat in thy house by* way of ti 
gift to purchase thy daughter ; then thy curse shall come to an eiid, and 
thou must marry thy daughter to the man who bestows on thee that gift.* 

** When 9iva had said this, he disappeared, and I, that very Matangadeva, 
assuming the name of Utpalahasta, fell among men of the lowest caste, but 
I do not mix with them. However, my curse is now at an end, owing to 
the fgvour of your son, so 1 give him my daughter Suratamanjari. And 
now I will go to my own dwelling-place among the Vidyddharas, in order to 
pay my respects to the emperor Naravthanadatta.** When Matangadeva had 
said this, he solemnly gave the prince his daughter, and flying up into the 
air with his wife, repaired, king, to thy feet. 

" And king Pdlaka, having thus ascertained the truth, celebrated with 
great delight the marriage of Suratamanjari and bis son. And his son 
Avantivardibana, having obtained that Vidyidhari for a wife, felt himself 
fortunate in having gained more than he bad ever hoped for. 

** Now, one day, that prince went to sleep on the top of the palace with 
her and at the end of the night he woke up, and suddenly disoovmd that 
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his beloved was nowhere to be seen. He looked for her, but could not 6nd 
her anywhere, and then he lamented, and was so much afflicted that his 
father the king came, and was exceedingly discomposed. We all, being 
assembled there at that time, said, * This city is well*guarded, no stranger 
could enter it during the night ; no doubt she must have been carried off by 
some evilly disposed wanderer of the air ;* and even while we were saying that, 
your servant the Vidyadhara Dhdmaiikha descended from the sky. He 
brought here this prince Avantivardhana, and king Pdlaka also was asked 
to part with me, in order that 1 might state the facts of the case. Here 
too is Suratamanjari with her father, and the facts concerning her are such 
as I have said : your Majesty is the best judge of what ought to be done 
now.’’ 

When Bharataroha the minister of Pdlaka had told thi;> tale, he 
stopped speaking ; and the assessors put this question to Matangadeva in 
the presence of N^aravdhanadatta, Tell us, to whom did you give this 
daughter of youra Suratamanjari ?” He answered, I gave her to Avanti- 
vardhana.” Then they put this question to Ityaka, ” Now do you tell us 
why you carried her off P” He answered, ” Her mother promised her to me ' 
originally.” The assessors said to Ityaka, ” While the father is alive, what 
authority has the mother ? Moreover, where is your witness to prove the 
fact of the mother having promised her to you P So she is with regard to 
you the wife of another, villain 1” When Ityaka was thus put to silence 
by the assessors, the emperor Narav&hanadatta, being angry with himi 
ordered his immediate execution on the ground of his misconduct. But 
the good hermits, with Ka^yapa at their head, came and entreated himi 
saying, ** Forgive now this one fault of his : for he is the son of Madana- 
vega, and therefore your brother-in-law.” So the king was at last induced 
to spare his life, and let him off with a severe reprimand. 

And he reunited that son of his maternal uncle, Avantivardhana, to 
his wife, and sent them off with their ministers to their own city, in the care 
ofYdyupatha. 


CHAPTER CXIIL 

When Naravahanadatta on the Black Mountain had thus taken away 
the virtuous Suratamanjari from his brother-in-law Ityaka, who had carried 
her off, and had reprimanded him, and had given her back to her husband, 
and was sitting in the midst of the hermits, the sage Ka^yapa came and said 
to him, ” There never was, king, and there never will be an emperor like you, 
since you do not allow passion and other feelings of the kind to influence 
your mind, when you are sitting on the seat of judgment. Fortunate are 
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they who ever behold such a righteous lord as you are ; for, though your 
empire is such as it is, no fault can be found with you. 

« There were in former days 9'ishabha and other emperors ; and they, 
being seized with various faults, were ruined and fell from their high 
estate, ^ishabha, and Sarvadamana, and the third Bandhujivaka, all these, 
through excessive pride, were punished by Indra. And the Vidy&dhara 
prince Jimdtavahana, when the sage Narada came and asked him the reason 
of his obtaining the rank of emperor, told him how he gave away the 
wishing-tree and his own body,* and thus ho fell from his high position by 
revealing his own virtuous deeds. And the sovereign named Vi^vdntara, 
who was emperor here, he too, when bis son Indivardksha had been slain 
by VasantatilaUa, the king of Ohedi, for seducing bis wife, being wanting in 
self-control, died on account of the distracting sorrow which he felt for the 
death of his wicked son. 

** But Tardvaloka alone, who was by birth a mighty human king, and 
obtained by his virtuous deeds the imperial sovereignty over the Vidyd- 
dharas, long enjoyed the high fortune of empire without falling into sin, 
and at last abandoned it of his own accord, out of distaste for all worldly 
ideasures, and went to the forest. Thus in old times did most of the 
Vldyddhara emperors, puffed up with the attainment of their high rank, 
abandon the right path, and fall, blinded with passion. So you must 
always be on your guard against slipping from the path of virtue, and you 
must take caha that your Yidyadhara subjects do not swerve from righteous- 
ness.'' 

When the hermit Kasyapa said this to Naravdhanadatta, the latter 
approved bis speech, and said to him with deferential courtesy, How did 
Taravaloka, being a man, obtain in old time the sway over the Yidyddba- 
ras ? Tell me, reverend Sir." When KaSyapa heard this, he said, “ Lis- 
ten, 1 will tell you his story.’* 

There lived among the S^ivisf a king of the name of Cbandr&valoka ; 

^ ml jt f ^ sovereign had a head-wife named 

Story of Tdrdvalolea. ni a l 

Cbandralekha. Her race was as spot- 
less as the sea of milk, she was pure herself, and in character like the 
Ganges, And he had a great elephant that trampled the armies of his 
enemies, known on the earth as Kuvalayapi^a. Owing to the might of that 
elephant, the king was never conquered by any enemy in his realm, in which 
the real power was in the hands of the subjects. 

• See Yol. I, p. 174, and and Vol. II, p. 307, and Jf, 

i The Petersburg lexicographers spell the word S'ibi. This story is really the same 
as tho XVlth of Ralston's Tibetan Tales whicdi begin on page 257. Dr. Eem pnintM 
out that we ought to read duydhdbdmimM, The India Offioe.MSS. give the words 
correctly. 
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And when his youth came to an end, that king had a son, with aus- 
picious marks, born to him by his queen Chandralekhd. He gave tlie son 
the name of Tdravaloka, and he gradually grew up, and his inborn virtues 
of liberality, self*control, and discernment grew with him. And the miglity> 
minded youth learnt the meaning of all words except one ; but he was so 
liberal to suppliants that he cannot be said ever to have learnt the meaning 
of the word No.” Gradually he became old in actions, though young in 
years ; and though like the sun in fire of valour, he was exceedingly pleasing 
to look at like the full moon, he uecame beautiful by the possession of 
ail noble parts ; like the god of Love, he excited the longing of the whole 
world; in obedience to his father he came to surpass Jimfitavahana, and he 
was distinctly marked with the signs of a great emperor. 

Then his father, the king Ohandravaloka, brought for that son of his 
the daughter of the king of the Madras, named Madrf And when he was 
married, his father, pleased with the supereminence of his virtues, at onco 
appointed him Crown-prince. And when Turdvaloka had been appointed 
Crown-prince, he had made, with his father’s permission, alms-houses for 
the distribution of food and otlier necessaries. And every day, the moment 
he got up, he mounted the elephant Kuvahij'apida, and went round to in- 
spect those alms-houses.f To whosoever asked anything ho was ready to 
give it, even if it were his own life : in this way the fame of that Crown- 
prince spread in every quarter. 

Then he had two twin sons born to him by Madri, and the father 
called them lldina and Lakshmnna. And the boys grew like the love and 
joy of their parents, and they were dearer than life to tlieir grandparents. 
And Tdr^aloka and Madri were never tired of looking at them, as they 
bent before them, being filled with virtue, like two bows of the prince, 
being strung, j; 

Then the enemies of Taravaloka, seeing his elephant Kuvalayapida, 
his two sons, and bis reputation for generosity, said to their Drahinans, 

“ Go and ask Taravaloka to give you his elephant Kuvalayapida. If ho 
gives it you, we shall be able to take from him his kingdom, as ho will 
bo deprived of that bulwark ; if ho refuses to givo it his reputation for 
generosity will be at an end.” When the Brdhmans had been tlius entreated, 
they consented, and asked Tdrdvaloka, that hero of generosity, for that 
elephant. Tdrdvaloka said to himself, ” What do Brahmans mean by ask- 

♦ '-rho word satmya means ** pleasing *’ and also ** mcon-liko*’ ; in tho next 
line means “ digit of the moon” and also “ accoiuplislnneut.” 

t I read aatrd^i or sntirdf^i for pdtrdn^i which would mean “ fit recipients.'* I 
find tattrdifi in MS. No. 1882. 

X A perpetually rocui'iing pun ! Grn^a in Sanskrit means ** bowstring " and also 
virtue,** and is an unfailing source of temptation to our author. 

64 
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ing for a miglity elephant ? So 1 know for certain that they havo been 
put up to asking me by some one. Happen what will, I must give them my 
splendid elephant, for how can I let a suppliant go away without obtaining 
his desire, while I live ?” After going through these reflections, T&r&valoka 
gave the elephant to those Brdhmans with unwavering mind. 

Then ChandiAvaloka’s subjects, seeing that splendid elephant being led 
away by those Brdhmans, went in a rage to the king, and said, Your son 
has now abandoned this kingdom, and surrendering all his rights has taken 
upon him the vow of a hermit. For observe^ he has given to some sup- 
pliants this great elephant Kuvalayapida, the foundation of the kingdom's 
prosperity, that scatters with its mere smell all other elephants. So^yon 
must either send your son to the forest to practise asceticism, or take back 
the elephant, or else we will set up another king in your place.*’* 

When Chandr&valoka had been thus addressed by the citizens, he sent 
his son a message in accordance with their demands through the warder. 
When his son Tdravaloka beard that, he said, As for the elephant, I 
have given it away, and it is my principle to refuse nothing to suppliants ; 
but what do I care for such a throne as this, which is under the thumb of 
the subjects, or for a royal dignity which does not benefit others, f and any. 
how is transient as the lightning P So it is better for me to live in the 
forest, among trees which give the fortune of their fruits to be enjoyed by 
all, and not h^re among such beasts of men as these subjects are.’*{ 
When Tdrdvaloka had said this, he assumed the dress of bark, and after 
kissing the feet of his parents and giving away all his wealth to suppliants, 
he went out from his own city, accompanied by his wife, who was fi;'m in the 
same resolution as himself, and bis two children, comforting, as well as he 
could, the weeping Brahmans. Even beasts and birds, when they saw him 
setting forth, wept so piteously that the earth was bedewed with their rair. 
of tears. 

Then Tdrdvaloka went on his way, with no possessions but a chariot 
and horses for the conveyance of his children ; but some other Brahmans 
asked him for the horses belonging to the chariot ; he gave them to them 
immediately, and drew the chariot himself, with the assistance of his wife 

> * This story was evidently composed at a time when the recollections of the old 
olan-system were vivid in the minds of the Hindus. See Rhys David’s Buddhism, 
p. 28. Gautama’s relations ** complained in a body to the Rdj& Suddhodana that his son, 
devoted to home pleasures, neglected those manly exercises neoessaxy for one who 
might hereafter have to lead his kinsmen in case of war.** 

t I read anydnupayoginyd which 1 find in MS. Ko. 8003. No; 1888 has anydnu^ 
pahhoginyd. In the other the passage is omitted. Another syllable is dearly re- 
quired. The Sanskrit College MS. reads Jbiff thdnydnupmyoginyatr^. 

X Cp. Bichard U, Y.l. 85. 
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to convey those tender young sons to the forest. Then, as he was wearied 
out in the middle of the forest, another Br&hman came up to him, and asked 
him for his horseless chariot. He gave it to him without the slightest 
hesitation, and the resolute fellow, going along on his feet, with his wife 
and sons, at last with difficulty reached the grove of mortification. There 
he took up his abode at the foot of a tree, and lived with deer for his 
only retinue, nobly waited on by his wife M&dri. And the forest regions 
ministered to the heroic prince, while living in this kingdom of devotion ; 
their clusters of flowers waving in the wind were his beautiful cActcrss#, 
broad-shaded trees were his umbrellas, leaves his bed, rocks his thrones, 
bees his singing-women, and various fruits his savoury viands. 

How, one day, his wife Madri left the hermitage to gather fruits and 
flowers for him with her own hands, and a certain old Brdhman came 
and asked Tdrdvaloka, who was in his hut, for his sons Rdma and Lakshmana. 
Tdrdvaloka said to himself, ** I shall be better able to endure letting these 
sons of mine, though they are quite infants^ be led away,* than I could 
possibly manage to endure the sending a suppliant away disappointed ; 
the fact is, cunning fate is eager to see my resolution give way” : then he 
gave those sons to the Brdhman. And when the Brdhman tried to take 
them away, they refused to go ; then he tied their hands and beat them 
with creepers ; and as the cruel man took them away, they kept crying 
for their mother, and turning round and looking at their father with tear- 
ful eyes. Even when Tdrdvaloka saw that, he was unmoved, but the whole 
world of animate and inanimate existences was moved at his fortitude. 

Then the virtuous Madri slowly returned tired from a remote part of 
the forei^ to her husband’s hermitage, bringing with her flowers^ fruits 
and roots. And she saw her husband, who had his face sadly fixed on the 
ground, but she could not see anywhere those sons of hers, though their toys, 
in the form of horses, chariots, and elephants of clay, were scattered about. 
Her heart foreboded calamity, and she said excitedly to her husband ** Alas ! 
1 am ruined ! Where are my little sons ?” Her husband slowly answered 
her, Blameless one, I gave those two little sons away to a poor Brdhman, 
who asked for them.” When the good lady heard that, she rose siif-erior 
to her distraction, and said to her husband, ” Then you did well : how 
could you allow a suppliant to go away disappointed ?” When she said 
this, the equally matched goodness of that married couple made the 
earth tremble, and the throne of Indra rock. 

Then Indra saw by his profound meditation that the world was made 
to tremble by virtue of the heroic generosity of M&dri and Tdr&valoka. 

* India Office MS. No. 1882 reads niton / the other two seem to omit the lines 

altogether. 
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Then he assumed the form of a Brahman, and went to Tdrdvaloka’s hermit- 
tage, to prove him, and asked him for his only wife Madri. And Tdrdva- 
loka was preparing to give without hesitation, by the ceremony of pouring 
water over the hands,* that lady who had been his companion in the wild 
forest, when Indra, thus disguised as a Brdhman, said to him, ** Royal sage; 
what object do 3^0 u mean to attain by giving away a wife like this 
Then Taravaloka said, ** I have no object in view, Brdhman ; so much 
only do 1 desire, that I may ever give away to Brahmans even my life/^ 
When Indra heard this, he resumed his proper shape, and said to him, I 
have made proof of thee, and I am satisfied with thee ; so I say to thee, 
thou must not again give away thy wife ; and soon thou slialt be ipade 
emperor over all the Vidyddharas.” When the god had said this, he dis- 
appeared. 

In the meanwhile that old Brdhman took with him those sons of 
Tdr&valoka, whom he had received as a Brdhman’s fee, and losing his way; 
arrived, as Fate would have it, at the city of that king Chandrdvaloka, and 
proceeded to sell those princes in the market. Then the citizens mcog- 
nised those two boys, and went and informed king ChandiAvaloka, and 
took them with the Brdhman into his presence. The king, when he saw 
his grandsons, shed tears, and after he had questioned the Brdhman, and 
had heard the state of the case from him, he was for a long time divided 
between joy and grief. Then, i>erceiving the exceeding virtue of his son, 
he at once cea^d to care about a kingdom, though his subjects entreated 
him to remain, but with his wealth he bought those two grandsons from the 
BiAhman, and taking them with him, went with his retinue i^o the her* 
mitage of his son Tdrdvaloka. 

There he saw him with matted hair, wearing a dress of bark, looking 
like a great tree, the advantages of which are enjoyed by birds coming 
from every quarter, for he in like manner had bestowed all ho had upon 
expectant Brdhmans.t That son ran towards him, while still a long way off, 
and fell at his feet, and his father bedewed him with tears, and took him 
up on his lap ; and thus gave him a foretaste of his ascent of the. throne, 
as emperor over the Yidyddharas, after the solemn sprinkling with water. 

Then the king gave back to T&r&valoka his sons Rdma and Laksh- 
ma^a, saying that he had purchased them, and while they were relating 
to one another their adventures, an elephant with four tusks and the god- 
dess Lakshmi desoended from heaven. And when the chiefs of the Vidyd- 

* As An&thapindika gives the Jetavaaa garden to Buddha in the Bharhut Sculp- 
tures ; see also p 829 of this voluine. 

t The pun is intelligibla enough ; duffa means Brihman ” and also *'bird dfd- 

means ''oomlog irom eveiy quarter ** and ** coming in hope to get something.’* 
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dliaras had also descended, Lakshmi, lotus in hand, said to that Taravaloka, 
** Mount this elephant, and come to the country of the Vidyddharas, and 
there enjoy the imperial dignity* earned by your great generosity.** 

When Lakshmi said this, Tdri^aLika, after bowing at the feet of his 
father, mounted that celestial elephant, with her, and his wife, and his sons, 
in the sight of all the inhabitants of the hermitage, and surrounded by 
the kings of the Vidyddharas went through the air to their domain. 
There the distinctive sciences of the Vidyddharas repaired to him, and he 
long enjoyed supreme sway, but at last becoming disgusted with all world- 
ly pleasures, he retired to a forest of ascetics. 

** Thus Tdrdvaloka, though a man, acquired in old time by his deeds 
of spotless virtue the sovereignty of all the Vidyddharas. But others, after 
acquiring it, lost it by their offences : so be on your guard against un^ 
righteous conduct either on your own part or on that of another. **t 

When the hermit Kadyapa had told this story, and had thus ad- 
monished Karavdhanadatta, that emperor promised to follow his advice. * 
And he had a royal proclamation xqade all round the mountain of S^iva, to 
the following effect, ** Listen, Vidyddharas ; whoever of my subjects after 
this commits an unrighteous act, will certainly be put to death by me.** 
The Vidyddharas received his commands with implicit submission, and his 
glory was widely diffused on account of his causing Suratamanjari to be 
set at liberty ; and so he lived with his retinue in the hermitage of that 
excellent sage, on the Black Mountain,]: in the society of his maternal 
uncle, and in this manner spent the rainy season. 

• tai should not be separated from the neirt word. 

t Tho throe India Office MSS. read apachdram tvum. The Sanskrit Collogo MS. 
gives apavdram, 

X 'ilie metro shows that *sia is a misprint for *«i7a. All tho threo India Office 
MSS. read 'sita. So does the Sanskrit College MS. 
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CHAPTER CXIV. 


Glory to ffiva, who assumes yarious forms ; who, though his beloved 
takes up half his body,* is an ascetic, free from qualities, the due .object 
of a world’s adoration ! We worship Ganela, who, when fanning away the 
cloud of bees, that flies up from his trunk, with his flapping ears, seems to 
be dispersing the host of obstacles. 


Thus Naravdhanadatta, who had been established in the position of lord 
paramount over all the kings of the Yidy&dharas, remained on that Black 
Mountain in order to get through the rainy season, spending the time m 
the hermitage of that sage Ha^yapa, and in the society of his maternal uncle 
Gopalaka, who was living the life of an ascetic. He was accompanied by 
his ministers, and surrounded by twenty-five of his wives, and attended by 
various Yidyddhara princes, and he occupied himself in telling tales. One 
day, the hermits and his wives said to him, ** Tell us now ! When Mdnasa- 
vega took away queen Madanamanchukd by his magic power, who amused 
you impatient of separation, and how did he do it P” 

When Naravdhanadatta had been asked this question by those hermits 
and by his wives, he proceeded to speak as follows ; Can I tell now how 
great grief I endured, when I found out that that wicked enemy had carried 
off my queen ? There was no building, and no garden, or room, into which 
1 did not roam seeking for her in my grief, and all my ministers with 
me. Then 1 sat down, as if beside myself, in a garden at the foot of a 
tree, and Gomukha, having obtained his opportunity, said to me, in order 
to console me, ‘ Do not be despondent, my sovereign ; you will soon recover 
the queen ; for ^he gods promised that you should rule the Yidyddharas 
with her as your consort ; that must turn out as jbhe gods predicted, for 


* An allusion to the Arddhandrita form of Slvo. 
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their promiseii are never faleified ; and resolute men, after enduring sepa 
ration, obtain reunion witli those they love. Were not R&mabbadra, king 
Nala, and your own grandfather,* after enduring separation, reunited to 
their beloved wives? And was not Muktdphalaketu, emperor of the 
Vidyddharas, reunited to Padmdvati, after he had been separated from 
her P And now listen, king ; I will tell you the story of that couple.^ 
When Qomukba had said this, he told me the following tale.” 

There is in this country a city famous over the earth by the name of 

Story Off king Brahmadaita and iho Vdrdpasi, which, lik > the body of 

Sfiva, is adorned witn the Ganges, 
and bestows emancipation. With the flags on its temples swayed up and 
down by the wind, it seems to be ever saying to men “ Come hither, atvd 
attain salvation.” With the pinnacles of its white palaces it looks like 
the plateau of mount Kaildsa, the habitation of the god with the moon 
for a diadem, and it is full of troops of Shiva's devoted servants.^ 

In that city there lived of old time a king named Brahmadatta,§ ex* 
elusively devoted to S^iva, a patron of BiAlimans, brave, generous, and oom<h 
passionate*. His commands passed current through the earth, they stumbled 
not in rooky defiles, they were not whelmed in seas, there were no conti* 
nents which they did not cross. He had a queen named Somaprabh&,|| who 
was dear and delightful to him as the moonlight to the chakora^ and he was 
as eager to drink her in with bis eyes. And ho had a Brdhman minister 
named S^ivabhdti,vequal to Vrihaspati in intellect, who had fathomed the 
meaning of all the S^dstras. 

One night, that king, as he was lying on a bed on the top of a palace 
exposed to the rays of the moon, saw a couple of swans crossing throiq^fh the 
air, with^bodies of gleaming gold, looking like two golden lotuses opened in 
the water of the heavenly Ganges, and attended by a train of king-geese* 
When that wbnderful pair had passed from his eyes, the king was for a 
long time afilicted, and his mind was full of regret at no longer enjoying 

* Bitdmahd^ must be a misprint for pitdmahal^ as is apparent from the India 
Office MSS. 

t This story is in the original prefaced by ** Iti Padmdoatd kathd** It continues to 
the end of the book, hut properly speaking, the story of PadmdwUi does not oommenco 
until chapter 115. 

i There is a reference to the seotaries of S^iVa in Benares, and the Gapas of S^iva 
cm mount KaiUsa. 

{ Here we have a longer form of the story of Brahmadatta found on pp. 12 and 
18 of Yol. I. Dr. Bajendralal Mitra informs me that it is also found in a MS. called the 
Bodhisattva Ava^^^ of the Hodgson MSS. 

II i. a, moonlight. 

K There is probably a double meaning. The clouds are compared to the Ganges, 
and it is obvioua that geese would cluster round lotutes. 
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that sight. He passed that night without sleeping, and next morning ho 
told his minister S^ivabhdti what he had seen, and said to him, * ** So, if 1 
cannot feast my eyes on those golden swans to my heart’s content, of what 
proGt to me is my kingdom or my life P” 

When the king said this to his minister Hivabhdti, he answered him, 
“ Do not be anxious ; ^here is a means of bringing about what you desire ; 
listen, king ; I will tell you what it is. Owing to the various inGuence of 
actions in a previous birth, various is this inGnite host of sentient beings 
produced by the Creator in this versatile world. This world is really 
fraught with woe, but owing to delusion there arises in creatures the fancy 
that happiness is to be found in it, and they take pleasure in house, and 
food, and drink, and so become attached to it. And Providence has ap- 
pointed that different kinds of food, drink, and dwellings, should be agree- 
able to different creatures, according to thd classes to which they respective- 
ly belong. So have made, king, a great lake to be the dwelling-place of 
these swans, covered with various kinds of lotuses, and watched by guards 
where they will be free from molestation. And keep always scattering on 
the bank food of the kind that birds love, in order that water-birds may 
quickly come there from various quarters. Among them these two golden 
swans will certainly come ; and then you will be able to gaze on them 
continually : do not be despondent ” 

When king Brahmadatta’s minister said this to him, ho had that great 
lake made according to his directions, and it was ready in a moment The 
lake was frequented by swans, sdrastis and chakravdkaa/^ and after a time 
that couple of swans came there, and settled down on a clump of lotuses in it. 
Then ttie guards set to watch the lake came and informed the king of that 
fact, and he went down to the lake in a state of great delight, considering 
that his object had been accomplished. And he beheld those golden swans, 
and worshipped them from a distance, and ministered to their comfort by 
scattering for them grains of rice dipped in milk. And the king took so 
much interest in them that he spent his whole time . on the bank pf that 
lake watching those swans with thoir bodies of pure gold, their eyes of 
pearl, their beaks and feet of coral, and the tips of their wings of emerald, f 
which had come there in perfect coniidence. 


* The is a large crane ; the chakravdka the Brahmany duck. 

s., Tdrkahyaralna. I have no idek what the jewel is. B. and R. give sm 
he§timmUr dunkelfarbigtr edelsMn. In Jataka No. 136 there is a golden goose who had 
been a Brdhman. He gives his feathers to his daughters to sell, but his wife pulls out all 
tho feathers at once ; they become like the feathers of a baka. Afterwards they all grow 
white. See Rhys David’s Buddhist Birth $torie8, p. ix, note. In floka, 4, I, I read 
tadraadd for talra iodd, with MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 ; No. 8003 has tairandd. 

65 
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Now, one ilay, as the king was roaming along the bank of the lake, he 
saw in one place a pious offering made with unfading flowers. And he said 
to the guards there, “ Who made this offering ?” Then the guards of the 
lake said to the king, Every day, at dawn, noon, and sunset, these golden 
swans bathe in the lake, and make these offerings, and stand absorbed in 
contemplation ; so we cannot say, king, what is the meaning of this , 
great wonder.** When the king heard this from the guards, he said to 
himself, “ Such a proceeding is quite inconsistent with the nature of swans ; 
surely there must be a reason for this. So, I will perform asceticism 
until I find out who these swans are.** Then the king and bis wife and his 
minister gave up food, and remained performing penance and absorbed in 
meditation on Siiva. And after the king had fasted for twelve days, the two 
heavenly swans came to him, and said to him in a dream with articulate v^ce, 
“ Rise up, king ; to-morrow we will tell you and your wife and minister, 
after you have broken your fast, the whole truth of the matter in private.** 
When the swans had said this, they disappeared, and next morning the king 
and his wife and bis minister, as soon as they awoke, rose up, and broke their 
fast. And after they had eaten, the two swans came to them, as they 
were sitting in a pleasure -pavilion near the water. The king received 
them with respect, and said to them, « Tell me who you are.** Then they 
proceeded to tell him their history. 


Hew Pdrvati eotidemned herjlvi atimd* 
ants to be rehorn on earth. 


There is a monarch of mountains famous on the earth under the name 

of Mandara, in whose groves of 
gleaming jewels all the gods roam, 
on whose table-lands, watered with 
nectar from the churned sea of milk, are to be found flowers, fruits, roots, 
and water, that are antidotes to old age and death. Its highest peaks, 
composed of various precious stones, form the pleasure-grounds of S^iva, and 
he loves it more than mount Kaildsa. 

There, one day, that god left Pdrvati, after he had been diverting 
himself with her, and disappeared, to execute some business for the gods. 
Then the goddess, afflicted by his aosence, roamed in the various places 
where he loved to amuse himself, and the other gods did their best to 
console her. 

And one day the goddess was much troubled by the advent of spring, 
and she was sitting surrounded by the Gainias at the foot of a tree, thinking 
about her beloved, when a noble Ga 9 a, named Manipushpe4vara, looked 
lovingly at a young maiden, the daughter of Jayd, called Chandralekhd, 
whd was waving a chotorie over the goddess. He was a match for her in 
you\h and beauty, and she met his glance with a responsive look of love, 
as he stood by her side. Two other Ganas, named Pingeivara and Guheii- 
vara, when they saw that, interchanged glances, and a smile passed over 
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tlieir faces. And when the goddess saw them smiling, she was angrj' in 
her heart, and she cast her eyes hither and thither, to see what they were 
laughing at in this unseemly manner. And then she saw that Chandru- 
IckhA and Manipushpe^rara were looking lovingly in one another’s faces. 

Then the goddess, who was quite distracted with the sorrow of se* 
paration, was angry, and said, ** These young people have done well to look 
lovingly* at one another in the absence of the god, and those two mirthful 
people have done well to laugh when they saw their glances : so let this 
lover and maiden, who are blinded with passion, fall into a human birth ; 
and there the disrespectful pair shall be man and wife ; but these unseason- 
able laughers shall endure many miseries on the earth ; they shall be first 
poor Brahmans, and thenf Brdhman-RAkshasas, and then Pisachas, and 
after that Chandalas, and then robbers, and then bob-tailed dogs, and then 
they shall be various kinds of birds, — shall these Ganas who ofEended by 
laugtiingj for their minds were unclouded, when they were guilty of this 
disrespectful conduct. 

'When the goddess had uttered this command, a Gana of the name of 
Dhurjafa said, ** Goddess, this is very unjust ; these excellent Gaiias do 
not deserve so severe a curse, for a very small offence.” When the goddess 
heard that, she said in her wrath to Dhdrjata also, ” Fall then also, gieat 
sir, that knowest not thy place, into a mortal womb ” When the goddess 
had inflicted these tremendous curses the female warder Jayd, the mother 
of Chandralekha, clung to her feet, and addressed this petition to her, 
Withdraw thy anger, goddess ; appoint an end to tlio curse of this 
daughter of mine, and of these thy own servants, that have through ignor- 
ance committed sin.” When Parvatl had been thus entreated by her war- 
der Jaya, she said, ** When all these, owing to their having obtained insiglit, 
shall in course of time meet together, they shall, alter visiting S^iva the 
lord of magic powers, in the placet where Brahma and the other gods per- 
formed asceticism, return to our court, having been freed from their curse. 
And this Chandralekha, and her beloved, and that DhtLijata shall, all three 
of them, be happy in their life as mortals, but these two shall bo miserable.” 

When the goddess bad said this, she ceased ; and at that very moment 
the Asura Andhaka came there, having heard of the absence of S'iva. The 
presumptuous Asura hoped to win the goddess, but having been reproached 
by her attendants he departed, but he was slain on that account by the god, 

• It may possibly mean *• acted a love-drama ” I cannot find the sense 1 have 
assigned to it in any Dictionary. 

t Before ofiN we should with the India Office MSS. insert (ad Monior Williams 
explains Brahma-Bdkdiasa as a ** fiend of the Brdhmanical class.*' 

t It is worth while remarking that all the India Office MSS. here road kthelra^ 
which would make SiddhUvara the name of a place here. 
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wlio discovered the reason of his coming, and pursued iiiin.* Then S^iva 
returned homo having accomplished his object, and Pdrvati delighted tokL 
him of the coming of Andhaka, and the god said to her, I have to-day 
slain a former mind-born son of thine, named Andhaka, and lie shall now 
be a Bhringin here, as nothing remains of him but skin and bone.” When 
Siiva had said this, he remained there diverting himself with the goddess, 
and Ma^ipushpe^vara and the other five descended to earth. 

" Now, king, hear the long and strange story of these two, PingetSvara 
and Oulie^vara.” 

There is on the earth a royal grant to Brdhmans, named Yajnasthala. 

In it there lived a richf and virtu- 
StorpofthemetamorphcaeaofPwgeivara Brahman named Yajnasopia. 

and Ouhonvara, twiddle age he had two sons 

born to him ; the name of the elder was Harisoma and of the younger 
Devasoma. They passed through the ago of childhood, and were invested 
with the sacred thread, and then the Brahman their father lost his wealth, 
and he and his wife died. 

Tlien those three wretched sons, bereaved of their father, and without 
subsistence, having had their grant taken from them by their relations, said 
to one another, ** We are now reduced to living on alms, but we get no alms 
hero. So we had better go to the house of our maternal grandfather, though 
it is far off. Though we have come down in the world, who on earth would 
welcome us, if we arrive of our own accord. Nevertheless let us go. 
What else indeed are we to do, for wo have no other resourco ?” 

After deliberating to this effect they went, begging their way, by slow 
stages, to that royal grant, where the house of their grandfat!ier was. 
There the unfortunate young men found out, by questioning people, that 
their grandfather, whose name was Somadeva, was dead, and his wife also. 

Then, begrimed with dust, they entered despairing the bouse'of their 
maternal uncles named Yajnadeva and Eratudeva. There those good 
Brahmans welcomed them kindly, and gave them food and clothing, and 
they remained engaged in study. But in course of time the wealth of 
their maternal uncles diminished, and they could keep no servants, and 
then they came and said to those nephews m the most affectionate way, 
“ Dear boys, we can no longer afford to keep a man to look after our cattle, 
us we have become poor, so do you look after our cattle for us.” When 
Harisoma and Devasoma’s uncles said this to them, their throats were full 

* All the India Ofiice MSS. road gatvd tovjtidtvd, I have adopted ; and I 
take totkdra^am adverbially. MS. No. 1882 has gatovijndta, 

t It appears from the India Office MSS. that dhanavdn dionld be inserted after 
M/iniano In sloka 82, the India Office MSS. read ehitrdyatam which I have adopted* 
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of tears, but they agreed to their proposal. Then they took the cattle 
to the forest every day, and looked after them there, and at evening they 
returned home with them, wearied out. 

Then, as they went on looking after the cattle, owing to their falling 
asleep in the day, some animals were stolen, and others were eaten h} 
tigers. That made their uncles very unhappy : and one day a cow and goal 
intended for sacrifice, belonging to their uncles, both disappeared some- 
where or other. Terrified at that, they took the other animals home before 
the right time, and running ofE in search of the two that were missing, 
they entered a distant forest. There they saw their goat lialf eaten by a 
tiger, and after lamenting, being quite despondent, they said, “ Our uncles 
were keeping this goat for a sacrifice, and now that it is destroyed, their 
anger will be something tremendous. So let us dress its flesh with fire, 
and eat enough of it to put an end to our hunger, and then let us take the 
rest, and go off somewhere and support ourselves by begging.” 

After these reflections they proceeded to roast the goat, and while 
they were so engaged, their two uncles arrived, who had been running after 
them, and saw them cooking the goat. When they saw their uncles in 
the distance, they were terrified, and they rose up in great trepidation, and 
fled from the spot. And those two uncles in their wrath pronounced* on 
them the following curse, ” Since, in your longing for flesh, you have done a 
deed wbi'thy of Bdkshasas, you shall become ilesh-eating Brdbman-Rak* 
shasas.” And immediately those two young Brdhmans became Brdhman* 
Bakshasas, having mouths formidable with tusks, flaming hair, and insa- 
tiable hunger ; and they wandered about in the forest catching animals 
and eajiing them. 

But one day they rushed upon an ascetic,, who possessed supernatural 
power, to slay him, and he in self-defence cursed them, and they became 
Fiiachas. And in their condition as Pi^dchas, they were carrying off the 
cow of a Brdbman, to kill it, but they were overpowered by his spells, and 
reduced by his curse to the condition of Cba^ddlas. 

One day, as they were roaming about in their condition as Gha^^&las, 
bow in hand, tormented with hunger, they reached, in their search for food, 
a village of bandits. The warders of the village, supposing them to be 
thieves, arrested them both, as soon as they saw them, and cut off their 
ears and noses. And they bound them, and beat them with sticks, and 
brought them in this condition before the chiefs of the bandits. There 
they were questioned by the chiefs^ and being bewildered with fear, and 
tormented with hunger and pain,t they related their history to them. 

• The three India Office MSS. have viteratul^ 

t Br. Eem would read kth^Mu^kdvdpia^amkUiau, 1 find that all the throe Ind > 
Office MSS. confirm his conjecture, so I have adopted it. 
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Then the chiefs of the gang, moved by pity, set them at liberty, and said 
to them, llemain here and take food ; do not be terrified. You have 
arrived here on the eighth day of the month, the day on which we worship 
K&rtikeya, and so you ai*e our guests ; and should have a share in our feast.”* 
When the bandits had said this, they worshipped the goddess Durgd, and 
made the two Cha^^alas eat in their presence, f and having, as it happened, 
taken a fancy to them, they would not let them out of their sight. Then 
they lived with those bandits by robbing, and thanks to their courage, became 
eventually the chiefs of the gang. 

And one night those chiefs marched with their followers to 
plunder a large town, a favourite abode of S^iva, which some of their ^ies 
had selected for attack. Though they saw an evil omen, they did not turn 
back, and they reached and plundered the whole city and the temple of 
the god. Then the inhabitants cried to the god for protection, and S^iva 
in his wrath bewildered the bandits by making them blind. And the 
citizens suddenly perceiving that, and thinking that it was due to the 
favour of S^iva, assembled and smote those bandits with sticka and stones. 
And Gnnas, moving about invisibly, flung some of the bandits into ravines, 
and dashed others to pieces against the ground. 

And the people, seeing the two leaders, were about to put them to death, 
but they immediately turned into bob-tailed dogs. And in this trans* 
formation they suddenly remembered their former birth, and danced in 
front of S^iva, and fled to him for protection. When the citizens, Brdh« 
mans, mcrchanis, and all, saw that, they were delighted at being free from 
fear of robbers, and went laughing to their houses. And then the delusion, 
that had possessed those two beings now turned into dogs, disappeared, and 
they awoke to reality, and in order to put an end to their curse, they 
fasted, and appealed to Biva by severe asceticism. And the next morning, 
the citizens, making high festival and worshipping Biva, beheld those dogs 
absorbed in contemplation, and though they offered them food, the creatures 
would not touch it. 

And the two dogs remained in this state for several days, beheld by 
all the world, and then Biva’s Ganas preferred this prayer to him, O god, 
these two Ga^as, Fingesvara and Guhei^vara, who were cursed by the 
goddess, have been afflicted for a long time, so take pity on them.” When 
the holy god heard that, he said, ** Let these two Ga^^as be delivered from 
their canine condition and became crows !” Then they became crows, and 

* Cp. Yergirs Aenoid VIII. 172 and^. 

t All the three India Office MS3. and the Sanskrit OoUege MS. read avdgra^ 
which 1 have endeavoured to translate. Forhaps it may mean, before they took 
any food thomsolves.*’ 
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broke tlicir fast upon the rice of the offering, and lived happily, remember- 
ing their former state, exclusively devoted to Siiva. 

After some time, S^iva having been satisfied by their devotion to him, 
they became by his command first vultures, and then peacocks ; then those 
noble Ganas, in course of time, became swans ; and in that condition also 
they strove with the utmost devotion to propitiate S^ivai And at last 
they gained the favour of that god by bathing in sacred waters, by per- 
forming vows, by meditations, and acts of worship, and they became all 
composed of gold and jewels, and attained supernatural insight. 

Know that we are those very two, Piiige4vara and Guhe^vara, who 
by the curse of Pdrvati endured a succession of woes, and have now become 
swans. But the Gana Manipushpe4vara, who was in love with the daughter 
of Jaya, and was cursed by the goddess, has become a king upon earth, 
even yourself, Brahinadatta. And that daughter of Jayd has been born as 
this lady, your wife Somaprabhd ; and that DhUrja^a has been born as this 
your minister S^ivabhiiti. And therefore we, having attained insight, and 
remembering the end of the curse appointed by Parvati, appeared to you at 
night. By means of that artifice we have all been rc-unitod here to-day ; and 
we will bestow on you the perfection of insight. 

“ Come, let us go to that holy place of S^iva on the Tridasia mountain, 
rightly named Siddhisvara,* where the gods performed asceticism in order 
to bring about the destruction of the Asura Vidyuddhvaja. And tlioy 
slew -that Asura in fight, with the help of Muktaphalaketu, the head of all 
the VidyadliJira princes, who had been obtained by the favour of S'iva. 
And that Muktdpbalaketu, having passed through the state of humanity 
brought tipon him by a curse, obtained reunion with Padmavnti by the favour 
of the same god. Let us go to that holy place, which has such splendid as- 
sociations connected with it, and there propitiate S'^iva, and then we will 
return to our own homo, for such was the end of the curse appointed to 
all of us by the goddess, to take place at the same time.” 'When the two 
heavenly swans said this to king Brahmadatta, be was at once excited with 
curiosity to he.ar the tale of Muktdpbalaketu. 


CHAPTER CXV. 

Then king Brahmadatta said to those celestial swans, <*How did Muk- 
tdphalaketu kill that Vidj’uddlivaja p And bow did he pass through the 
state of humanity inflicted on him by a curse, and regain Padmavati ? 
Tell me this first, and afterwards you shall carry out your intentions.” 

* Here the name of a place sacred to Siva. Before we have hod it as the god’s 

title. See D. & R. r. v. It means ** lord of magic powers.” 
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When those* birds heard this, they began to relate the story of Mukla- 
phalaketu as follows. 

Once on a time there was a king of the Daitj^as named Vidyutprablia, 

Story of MukUiphalaketu and Padmtiva~ gods to conquer. He, 

desiring a son, went to the bank of 

the Ganges, and with his wife per- 
formed asceticism for a hundred years to propitiate Brahma. And by the 
favour of Brxhiua, who was pleased with his asceticism, that enemy of 
tlie gods obtained a son named Vidyuddhvaja, who was invulnerable at their 
hands. 

That son of the king of the Daityas, even when a child, was of great 
valour ; and one day seeing that their town was guarded on all shjes by 
troops, he said to one of his companions, “ Tell me, my friend, what have 
we to be afraid of, that this town is thus guarded on all sides by troops ?*’ 
Then his companion said to him,. “ We have an adversary in Indra the king 
of the gods ; and it is on his account that this system of guarding the town 
is kept up. Ten hundred thousand elephants, and fourteen hundred thou- 
sand chariots, and thirty hundred thousand horsemen, and a hundred millions 
of footmen guard the city in turn for one watch of the night, and the turn 
of guarding comes round for every divisioh in seven years.’* 

When Vidyuddhvaja heard this, he said, Out on such a throne, that 
is guarded by the arms of others, and not by its own might ! However^ 
1 will perform such severe asceticism, as will enable me to conquer my 
enemy Avith my own arm, and put an end to all this insolence of his.” 
When Vidyuddhvaja had said this, he put aside that companion of his, 
who tried to prevent him, and without telling his parents, went to the 
forest to perform penance. 

But his parents heard of it, and in their affection for their child, they 
followed him, and said to him, “ Do not act rashly, son ; severe asceticism 


ill befits^ child hke you. Our throne has been victorious over its enemies ; 
is there one more powerful in the whole world ? What do you desire to 
get by withering yourself in vain P Why do you aiHict us ?** When 
Vidyuddhvaja’s parents said this to him, he antwerod them, “ I will ac- 
quire, even in my childhood, heavenly arms by the force of asceticism ; as 
for our empire over the world being unopposed by enemies, do I not know 
so much from the fact that our city is guarded by troops ever ready in 


their harness P ” 

When the Asura Vidyuddhvaja, firm in his resolution, had said so much 
to bis parents, and had sent them away, be performed asceticism to win 
over Brabmd. He continued for a period of three hundred years living 


1 1 yS f . > frvlJ 


Indi I Office MSS. that idp should be inserted after #009. 
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on fruits only, and successively for similar periods living on water, air, and 
nothing at all. Then Brahm&, seeing that his asceticism was becoming 
capable of upsetting the system of the world, came to him, and at his re- 
quest gave him the weapons of Brahmd. He said, ** This weapon of Brah- 
ma cannot be repelled by any weapon except the weapon of l^asupati Rudra, 
which is unattainable by me. So, if you desire victory, you must not 
employ it unseasonably.-** When Brahma had said this, he went away, and 
that Daitya went home. 

Then Vidyuddhvaja marched out to conquer his enemies with his 
father, and with all his forces, who came together to that great feast of war. 
Indra, the ruler of the gods* world, heard of his coming, and kept guard in 
heaven, and when he drew near, marched out to meet him, eager for battle, 
accompanied by his friend Chandraketu, the king of the Vidjddharas, and 
by the supreme lord of the Gandharvas, named Padma^ekhara. Then 
Vidyuddhvaja appeared, hiding the heaven with his forces, and Rudra and 
others came there to behold that battle. Then there took place between 
those two armies a battle, which was involved in darkness* by the sun’s 
being eclipsed with the clashing together of missiles ; and the sea of - war 
swelled high, lashed by the wind of wrath, with hundreds of chariots for in- 
flowing streams, and rolling horses and elephants for marine monsters. 

Then single combats took place between the gods and Asuras, and 
Vidyutpnibha, the father of Vidyuddhvaja, rushed in wrath upon Indra. 
Indra found himself being gradually worsted by the Daitya in’ the inter- 
change of missiles ; so he flung his thunderbolt at him. And then that 
Daitya, smitten by the thunderbolt, fell dead. And that enraged Vidyud- 
dhvaja so that he attacked Indra. And, though his life was not in 
danger, *he began by discharging at him the weapon of Brahind ; and other 
great Asuras struck at him with other weapons. Then Indra called to 
mind the weapon of Pasiipati, presided over by S'iva himself, which im- 
mediately presented itself in front of him ; ho worshipped it, and dis- 
charged it among his foes. That weapon, which was of the nature of 
a destroying lire, consumed the army of the Asuras; but Vidyuddhvaja, 
being a child, only fell senseless when smitten by it ; for that weapon does 
not harm children, old men, or fugitives. Then all the gods returned home 
victorious. 

And Vidyuddhvaja, tor his part, who had fallen senseless, recovered his 
senses after a very long time, and fled weeping, and then said to the rest of his 
soldiers, who had assembled ; “ In spite of my having acquired the weapon 
of Brahma, we wero not victorious to-day, though victory was in our grasp; 

* 1 have adopted the reading andhakifritam which I dud in the three India O/Bce 

MSB. 

06 
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on the contrary we were defeated. So 1 will go and attack Indra, and 
lose my life in battle. Now that my father is slain, I shall not be able to 
return to my own city.’* When he said this, an old minister of his father’s 
said to him, “ The weapon of Brahm&, discharged unseasonably, is too 
languid to contend with other weapons discharged, for that great weapon 
was to.day overcome by the weapon of S^iva, which will not brook the pre- 
sence of others. So you ought not unseasonably to challenge your vic- 
torious enemy, for in this way you will strengthen him and destroy your- 
self. The calm and resolute man preserves his own life, and in due 
time regains might, and takes revenge on his enemy, and so wins a reputa- 
tion esteemed by the whole world.” 

When that old minister said this to Yidyuddhvaja, he said V) him, 
** Then go you and take care of my kingdom, but 1 will go and propitiate 
that supreme lord ffiva.” 

When he had said this, he dismissed his followers, though they were 
loth to leave him^ and he went with five young Daityas, companions of 
equal age, and performed asceticism on the bank of the Ganges, at the foot of 
mount Kail&sa. During the summer he stood in the midst of five fires, and 
during the winter in the water, meditating on SivA ; and for a thousand 
years he lived on fruits only. For a second thousand years he ate only 
roots, for a third he subsisted on water, for a fourth on air, and during the 
fifth he took no food at all. 

Brahm&^once more came to grant him a boon, but he did not shew 
him any respect : on the contrary he said, ” Depart, I have tested the 
efficiency of thy boon.” And he remained fasting for another penod of 
equal duration, and then a great volume of smoke rose up from his head ; 
and Siiva manifested himself to him, and said to him, Chodse a boon.” 
When thus addressed, that Daitya said to him, ” May I, Lord, by thy 
favour slay Indra in fight !’* The god answered, ” Rise up ! There is no 
distinction between the slain * and the conquered ; so thou shalt conquer 
Indra and dwell in his heaven.” • 

When the god had said this, he disappeared, and Yidyuddhvaja, con* 
sidering that the wish of his heart was attained, broke his fast, and went 
to his city. There he was welcomed by the citizens, and met by that 
minister of his father’s, who had endured suffering for bis sake, and who now 
made great rejoicing. He then summoned the armies of the Asuras, and 
made preparation for battle, and sent an ambassador to Indra to warn him 
to hold himself in readiness for fight. And he marched out, hiding with 

• I read niAatoeya whidi I find supported by two of the India Office H6S. No. 
1882 has niAitasya, No. 8166 niAatoiya and No. 8008 has m*Aata^a, The Sanskrit 
College E8. has tiAatasya, 
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hU banners the sky, which he clove with the thunderous roar of his host| 
and so he seemed to be fulfilling the wbh* of the inhabitants of heaven. 
And Indra, for bis part, knowing that be had returned from winning a 
boon, was troubled, but after taking counsel .with the adviser of the gods,t 
he summoned bis forces. 

Then Vidyuddhvaja arrived, and there took place between those two 
armies a great battle, in which it was difficult to distinguish between friend 
and foe. Those Daityas, who were headed by Subdhu, fought with the 
wind-gods, and Pingaksha and his followers with the gods of wealth, and 
Mahdmdya and his forces with the gods of fire, and Ayabkaya and his hosts 
with the sun-gods, and Akampana aiid his warriors with the Siddhas } 
some other Daityas fought with the Yidyddharas, and the rest with the 
Gandharvas and their allies. So a great battle continued between them 
for twenty days, and on the twenty-first day the gods were routed in fight 
by the Asuras. 

And when routed, they fled, and entered heaven ! and then Indra him- 
self issued, mounted on Airfiva^a. And the forces of the gods rallied round 
him, and marched out again, with the leaders of the Vidyddharas, headed 
by Chandraketu. Then a desperate flght took place, and Asuras and gods| 
were being slain in great numbers, when Vidyuddhvaja aUacked Indra, to 
revenge the slaughter of his father. The king of the gods cleft pver and 
over ^ain the bow of that chief of the Asuras, who kept repelling his 
shafts with answering shafts. Then Yidyuddbvaja, elated with the boon 
of S^iva, seised bis mace, and rushed furiously on Indra. He leapt up, 
planting Jiis feet on the tusks of Airava^a, and climbed up on his forehead, 
and killed his driver. And he gave the king of the gods a blow with his 
mace, and he quickly returned it with a similar weapon. But when Vidy- 
uddhvaja struck him a second time with his mace, Indra fell senseless on 
to the chariot of the Wind-god. And the Wind-god carried him away 
in his chariot out of the fight with the speed of thought ; and Vidyud- 
dhvaja, who sprang after him,§ fell on the ground. 

At that moment a voice came from the air, This is an evil day, so 
carry Indra quickly out of the fight.’* Then the Wind-god carried off 
Indra at the utmost speed of bis chariot, and Vidyuddhvaja pursued them, 

* Perhaps there is a pan here. The word may also mean sacrifloe, sacred 

rite. 

t I a., Brihaspati. 

} The word for god here is smsre, literally Immortal. This may remind the 
classical reader of the passage in the Birds where Iris says Aw * iait^9fr6t and 
PexsthetcDros imperturbably replies dAA ’ $/mi hi' dv^ayft. 

{ I read datiajhampo which I find in MS. No. 3008. The other two have Mto* 
jtimpo. The Sanskrit College MS. has tkUUtfhampQ, 
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mounted on his i and in tbe muanwliile Airavaiiah, infuriated and unre- 
strained by tbo driver’s hook, ran after Indra, trampling and scattering the 
forces. And the army of the gods left the field of battle and followed 
Indra ; and Prihaspati carried off his wife S^achi, who was much alarmed, 
to the heaven of Brahmd. Then Vidyuddhvaja, having gained the victory, 
and having found AmaiAvati empty, entered it, accompanied by his shout- 
ing troops. 

And Indra, having recovered consciousness, and seeing that it .was an 
evil time, entered that heaven of Brabmd with all the gods. And Brahmd 
comforted him, saying, Do not grieve ; at present this boon of S^iva is 
predominant ; but you will recover your position.” And he gav^ him, 
to dwell in, a place of bis own, furnished with all delights, named Samd- 
dhisthala, situated in a region of the world of Brahma. There the king 
of the gods dwelt, accompanied by S>achi and Airavapa : and by his orders 
the Yidyadhara kings went to the heaven of the Wind-god. And the 
lords of the Qandharvas went to the inviolable world of the moOn ; and 
others, went to other worlds, abandoning severally their own dwellings. 
And Yidyuddhvaja, having taken possession of the territory of the gods 
with beat of drum, enjoyed sway over heaven,* as an unlimited monarch 

At this point of the story, Ghandraketu the Yidyddhara king, having 
remained long in the world of the Wind-god, said to himself. ” How long* 
am 1 to remain here, fallen from my high rank P The ascetidsm of my 
enemy Yidyuddhvaja has not even now spent its force ; but 1 have heard 
that my friend Padma^ekhara, the king of the Gandharvas, has gone from 
the world of the Moon to the city of S^iva to perform asceticism. 1 do 
not know as yet, whether S^iva has bestowed a boon on him, or not ; when 
I have discovered that, 1 shall know what I myself ought to do.” 

While he was going through these reflections, his friend, the king of 
the Gandharvas, came towards him, having obtained a boon. That king 
of the Gandharvas, having been welcomed with an embrace by Chandra- 
ketu, and que8tioned,t told him . his story, ” 1 went to the city of Sfiva 
and propitiated Siva with asceticism ; and he said to me, ‘ Go, thou shalt 
have a noble son ; and thou shalt recover thy kingdom, and obtain a 
daughter of transcendent beauty, whose husband shall be the heroic slayer of 
Yidyuddhvaja.* j: Having received this promise from S'iva, 1 have come here 
to tell you.** 

When Ghandraketu had heard this from the king of the Gandharvas 
he said, ” I too must go and propitiate S’iva in order to put an end to this 

* Cp. Ovid's Metamorphoses, Y, 821 — 881, for the flight of the inhabitants of the 
Grecian heaven from the giant Typhoens, 

t All the India Office MSS. read ppsAfas. 
t All the'lndia Office MSS. read Vu^tMhu^'dntukQ, 
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sorrow ; witlioufc ))ropitiating him wc cannot obtain the fulfilment of our 
desires.” When Cliandraketu had formed this resolution, he went with 
his wife Muktavali to the heavenly abode of S^iva, to perform asceticism. 

And Padmnsekbara told the story of his boon to Indra, and having 
conceived a hope of the destruction of his enemy, went to the world of the 
moon. Then that king of the gods in Samadliisthala, having also con- 
ceived a hope of the destruction of bis enemy, called to mind the counsellor 
of the immortals. And ho appeared as soon as he was thought upon, and 
the god, bowing before him, and honouring him, said to him, ” S'iva, 
pleased with the asceticism of Padmni^ekhara, has promised that he shall have 
a son-in-law who shall slay Vidyuddhvaja. So we shall eventually see 
ail end put to his crimes ; in the meanwhile I am despondent, dwelling here 
in misery on account of my having fallen from my high position. So devisOf 
holy sir, some expedient that will operate quickly.” When the adviser of 
the gods lieard this speech of Indra’s, ho said to him ; ” It is true that 
that enemy of ours has nearly exhausted his asceticism by his crimes ; so how 
wo have an opportunity of exerting ourselves against him. Come, then ; 
let us tell Brahma ; he will point out to us an expedient.” 

When Bfihaspati bad said this to Indra, he went with hinv to Brahmii, 
and after worshipping him, he told him what was in his mind. Then 
Brahma said, Am 1 not also anxious to bring about the same end P But 
S^iva alone can remove the calamity that he has caused. And that god 
requires a long propitiation :* so let us go to Vishpu, who is like-minded 
with him ; ho will devise an expedient.” 

When Brahma and Indra and Bfihaspati had deliberated together to 
this ef^ct, they ascended a chariot of swans, and went to S'vetadvipa ;t 
where all the inhabitants carried the conch, discus, lotus, and club, and 
had four arms, being assimilated to Visb^u in appearance as they were 
devoted to him in heart. There they saw the god in a palace composed 
of splendid jewels, reposing on the serpent S'esha, having his feet adored 
by Lakshmi. After bowing before him, and having been duly welcomed 
by him, and venerated by the divine sages, they took the seats befitting 
them. When the holy one asked the gods how they prospered, they 
humbly said to him, ** Wbat prosperity can be ours, O god, as long as 
Vidyuddhvaja is alive ? For you know all that he has done to us, and it 
is on. his account that we have oome here now : it now rests with you to 
determine what further is' to be done in this matter.” 

* MS. Ko. 1882 here roads ehiraprdpyas : the other two agree with Brookhans. 

t 1 suspect this island is the same as the Whiteman’s land of the Icelandio 
chronicles. Sec Baring Gk old’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages (New Edition) 
p. 560 and following. 
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When the gods said this to Vishnu, he answered them, Why, do I 
not know that my regulations are broken by that Asura P But what the 
great lord, the slayer of Tripura has done, he alone can undo : I cannot. 
And from him must proceed the overthrow of that wicked Daitya. You 
must make haste, provided I tell you an expedient ; and I will tell you one ; 
listen ! There is a heavenly abode of S'iva, named Siddhi^vara. There the 
god S'iva is found ever maoifest. And long ago that very god manifested 
to me and Praj&pati* his form as the flame-Jmyo, and told me this secret. 
So come, let us go there and entreat him with asceticism : be will put an 
end to this affliction of the worlds.” When the god Vishnu had uttered 
this behest, they all went to Siddhisvara by means of two conveyances, the 
bird Garuda and the chariot of swans. That place is untouched by the 
calamities of old age, death, and sickness, and it is the home of unalloyed 
happiness, -and in it beasts, birds, and trees are all of gold. There they 
worshipped the /tnya of S^iva, that exhibits in succession all his forms, f 
and is in succession of various jewels ; and then yish9u, Brahmd, Indra, 
and Bfihaspati, all four, with their minds devoted to S^iva, proceeded to, 
perforin a severe course of asceticism in order to propitiate him. 

And in the meanwhile Biva, propitiated by the severe asceticism of 
Chandraketu, bestowed a boon on that prince of the Vidyddharas, ** Rise upi 
king, a son shall be born to thee, who shall be a great hero, and shall slay 
in 6ght thy enemy Yidyuddhvaja ; he shall become incarnate among the ■ 
human race by^ a curse, and shall render a service to the gods, and shall re- 
cover his position by virtue of the asceticism of Padmavati, the daughter of 
the king of the Gandharvas: and with her for a wife he shall be emperor 
over all the VidyAdharas for ten kalpaa**^ When the god had granted 
this boon, he disappeared, and Chandraketu went back to the world of the 
Wind-god with his wife. 

In the meanwhile S'iva was pleased with the severe asceticism of 
Yish^u and his companions in SiddhUvara, and he appeared to them in 
the linpa and delighted them by the following speech, ** Rise up, afflict 
yourselves no longer ; I have been fully propitiated with self-torture by 
your partizan Chandraketu, the prince of the Vidyddliaras. And he shall 
have a heroic son, sprung from a part of me, who shall soon slay in fight 
that Daitya Yidyuddhvaja. Then, in order that he may perform another 
service to the gods, he shall fall§ by a curse into the Avorld of men, and 
the daughter of the Gandharva FadmaAekhara shall deliver him from that 

• A title of BrahmA. See Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Vol. lY, p. 18. 
t For anffonya I read anydnya^ but all the MSS. confirm Brookhans’s text. 
t The three India Office MSS. have daia kalpdn. 

i I read syufew for oyutd. See Taranga 117, A. 162 and/I But all the India 
Office MSS. agree with Brockhaos’s text. The tale itself will justify my oorreoticii. 
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condition. And lie shall rule the Yidjddharaa with that lady, who shall 
be an incarnation of a portion of Qauri, and shall be named Padmavati, 
for his consort, and at last he shall come to me. So bear ^up for a little : 
this desire of yours is already as good as accomplished.*’ When S^iva had 
said this to Vishnu and his companions, he disappeared; then Vishnu, 
Brahmd, Indra and B^ihaspati went^ in high delight, 'back to the places 
from which they came 

Then Muktdvali the wife of that king of the Vidyddharas, named 
Chandraketu, became pregnant, and in time she brought forth a son, il- 
luminating the four quarters with his irresistible splendour,* like the in- 
fant sun arisen to remove the oppression under which those ascetics were 
groaning. And as soon as he was horn this voice was heard from heaven, 
Chandraketu, this son of thine shall slay the Asura Vidyuddhvaja, and 
know that he is to be by name Muktaphalaketu, the terror of his foes.** 

When the voice had said so much to the delighted Chandraketu, it 
ceased ; and a rain of flowers fell ; and Padmai^ekhara, and Indra, hearing 
what had taken place, came there, and the other gods, who were lurking 
concealed. Conversing to one another of the story of the boon of Siva, and 
having rejoiced thereat, they went to their own abodes. And Muktapha- 
laketu had all the sacraments performed for him, and gradually grew up ; 
and as he grew, the joy of the gods increased. 

Then, some time after the birth of his son, a daughter was born to 
Padma^ekhara, the supreme lord of the Gandharvas. And when she was 
born, a voice came from the air, ** Prince of the Gandharvas, this daughter 
of thine Fadm&vati shall be the wife of that king of the Vidyddharas who 
shall be thS foe of Vidyuddhvaja.** Then that maiden Padmavati gradually 
grew up, adorned with an overflowing effulgence of beauty, as if with bil- 
lowy nectar acquired by her being born in the world of the moon.f 

And that Muktdphalaketu, even when a child, was high-minded, and being 
always devoted to Biva, he perfoimed asceticism, in the form of vows, fasts, 
and other penances. And once on a time, when he bad fasted twelve days, 
and was absorbed in meditation, the adorable S^iva appeared to him, and said, 
** I am pleased with this devotion of thine, so by my special favour 
the weapons, the sciences, and all the accomplishments shall manifest them- 
selves to thee. And jreceive from me thjs sword named Invincible,]: by 
means of which thou shalt hold sovereign sway, unconquered by thy 
enemies.” When the god had said thb, be gave him the sword and dis- 

* The word tffMd also means valour. 

t Liteially the nectar-rayed one.” 

t Cp. Vol. I, p. 09 and Vol. II, p. 172, also Vrym und Socin Syrische Marchen, 
p. 205^ and Silius Itcdicus I, 430, quoted by Preller, (Iriechische Mythologie, II, 364, 
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appeared, and ilia I prince ai once became possessed of powerful weapons 
and great strength and courage. 

Now, one day, about this time, that great Asura Yidyuddhvaja, being 
established in heaven, was disporting himself in the water of the heavenly 
Ganges. He saw the water of that stream flowing along brown with the 
pollen of flowers, and remarked that it was pervaded by the smeU of the 
ichor of elephants, and troubled with waves. Then, puffed up with pride 
of his mighty arm, he said to his attendants, ‘‘ Go and see who is disport- 
ing himself in the water above me. When the A suras heard that, they 
went up the stream, and saw the bull of S^iva sporting in the water with 
the elephant of Indra. And they came back and said to that prince of 
the Daityas, ** King, the bull of S* iva has gone higher up the. sti^am, and 
is amusing himself in the water with Airdva^a : so this water is full of his 
garlands and of the ichor of Airdva^a.** When that Asura heard this, he 
was wroth, in his arrogance making light of Rudra, and infatuated by the 
full ripening of his own evil deeds he said to his followers, “ Go and bring 
that bull and Airdva^^a here bound.** Those Asuras went there, and tried 
to capture them, and thereupon the bull and elephant ran upon thorn in 
wrath and slew most of them. And those who escaped from the slaughter 
went and told Yidyuddhvaja ; and he was angry, and sent a very great 
force of Asuras against those two animals. And those two trampled to 
death that army, upon which destruction came as the result of matured 
crime, and ihen the bull returned to S^iva, and the elephant to Indra. 

Then Indra heard about that proceeding of the Daitya’s from the 
guards, who followed Airdva^a to take care of him, and he concluded that 
the time of his enemy's destruction had arrived, as he had treated with 
disrespect even the adorable Siva. He told that' to Brahma, and then ho 
united himself with the assembled forces of the gods, and the Yidyddharas, 
and his other allies ; and then he mounted the chief elephant of the gods, 
and set out to slay that enemy of his ; and on his departure S'achi per- 
formed for him the usual ceremony to ensure good fortune. 


CHAPTBU CXYI. 


Then Indra reached heaven and surrounded it with his forces, that 
were rendered confident by the favour of S^iva,.and had gained the suitable 
opportunity and the requisite strength. When Yidyuddhvaja saw that, 
he marched out with his army ready for battle ; but as ho marched out 
evil omens manifested themselves to him ; lightning flashes struck his ban- 
ners, vultures circled above his ]icad| the state- umbrellas were broken, and 
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jackals uttered boding howls.* Disregarding these evil omens, nevertheless 
that Asura sallied forth ; and then there took place a might}' battle be- 
tween the gods and the Asuras. 

And Indra said to Chandraketu the king of the Vidyadharas, Wliy 
has Mukt^phalaketu not yet come ?” Then Cliaiidraketu humbly made 
answer, When I was marching out I was in such a hurry that I forgot 
to tell him ; but he is sure to hear of it, and will certainly follow me 
quickly.*’ When the king of the gods beard this, he quickly sent the 
dexterous charioteer of the Wiiid^god to bring the noble Mukt^phalakotu. 
And his father Chandraketu sent with Indra’s messenger bis own warder, 
with a force and a chariot, to summon him. 

But Muktdphalakecu, hearing that his father had gone to battle with 
the Daityas, was eager to set out for that fight with his followers. Then 
he mounted his elephant of victory, and his mother performed for him the 
ceremony to ensure good fortune, and he set out from the world of the 
Wind, bearing the sword of S^iva. And when he had set out, a rain of 
flowers fell on him from heaven, and the gods beat their drums, and favour- 
ing breezes blew. And then the hosts of the gods, that had (led and hid 
themselves out of fear of Yidyuddhvaja, assembled and surrounded him. 
As he was marching along with that lai*ge army, he saw in his way a great 
temple of P4rvati named Meghavana. His devotion to the goddess would 
not allow him to pass it without worshippingf ; so he got down from his 
elephant, and taking in his hand heavenly flowers, he proceeded to adore 
the goddess. 

Nefw it happened that, at that very time, Padmavati the daughter of 
Padma^khara the king of the Gandharvas, who bad now grown up, bad 
taken leave of her mother, who was engaged in austerities to bring good 

* See the note in Vol. f, p. 465, also p. 578, and Zimmer’s Alt-Indischos Leben 
p. 60, Proller, Rdmische Mythologie, pp. 102 and 103 ; the Tultures will remind the 
English reader of Shakespeare's Julius Ctesar, V, 1, 84 and ff . ; for the ominous import 
of lightning see Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, Art. Bidental ; and Prcllcr, Hihnis- 
che Mythologie, p. 172. There is a very similar passage in Achilles latius, Lib. / C. 8. 

olv wpa^\0ofi€v T&y Bvp&y, olvyht vfity yfytrai iroyiiphv KtpKos Si^vwy r^y 

A^vyimniy trordcra’cc irT€p^ «» r^y M<pa\^y, See also Sir Thomas Browno’s V ulgar 
Errors, Book V, Chapter 23, See. 1 1 Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, Act II, Sc. II. 

How superstitiously we mind our evils I 
The throwing down salt, or crossing of a hare, 

Bleeding at nose, the stumbling of a horae^ 

Or singing of a cricket, are of power 
To daunt whole man in ns. 

t 1 road iadanullanphttpan with MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 and the Sanskrit College 
MS. No. 3003 has aimlUtnghaya. 
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fortune to lier husband who had gone to war, and had come, with her at-* 
tendant ladies, in a chariot, from the world of Indra, to that temple of 
Gauri, with the intention of performing asceticism in order to ensure suc- 
cess to her father in battle, and to the bridegroom on whom she bad set 
her heart. 

On the way one of her ladies said to her, ** You have not as yet any 
chosen lover, who might have gone to the war, and your mother is engaged 
in asceticism for the well-being of your father ; for whose sake, my friend, 
do you, a maiden, seek to perform asceticism ?’* When Padmdvati had 
been thus addressed by her friend on the way, she answered, ** My friend, 
a father is to maidens a divinity procuring all happiness ; moreover there 
has already been chosen for me a bridegroom of unequalled excellence. 
That Muktaphalaketu, the son who has been born to the Vidyadhara king, 
in order that he may slay Yidyuddhvaja, has been destined for my husband 
by S'iva. This I heard from the mouth of my father, when questioned by 
my mother. And that chosen bridegroom of mine has either gone, or 
certainly is going to battle : so I am about to propitiate with asceticism 
the holy Gauri, desiring victory for my future husband* as well as for my 
father.” 

When the princess said this, her attendant lady answered her, ** Then 
this exertion on your part, though directed towards an object still in 
the future, is right and proper ; may your desire be accomplished !” Just 
as her friendywas saying this to her, the princess reached a large and 
beautiful lake in the neighbourhood of the temple of Gauri. It was 
covered all over with bright full-blown golden lotuses, and they seemed as 
if they were sulEused with the beauty flowing forth from the lotus of her 
face. The Qandharva maiden went down into that lake, and gathered 
lotuses with which to worship Ambika, and was preparing to bathe, when 
two Rakshasis came that way, as all the Rakshasas were rushing to the 
battle between the gods and Asuras, eager for flesh. They had up-standing 
hair, yellow as the flames vomited forth from their mouths terrible with 
tusks, gigantic bodies black as smoke, and pendulous breasts and bellies* 
The moment that those wanderers of the night saw that Gandharva princess, 
they swooped down upon her, and seiaed her, aud carried her up towards 
the heaven. 

But the deity, that presided over her chariot, impeded the flight of 
those Rakshasis, and her grieving retinue cried for help ; and while this 
was going on, Muktaphalaketu issued from the temple of the goddess, 
having performed his worship ; aud hearing the lamentation, he came in 

* I read patifua for pilu» with the titree India Office MSS and the Sanskrit 

College MS. 
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that direction. When the great hero beheld Padmavati gleaming bright 
in the grasp of that pair of Rakshasis, looking like a flash of lightning in 
the midst of a bank of black clouds, he ran forward and delivered her, hurl- 
ing the Rakshasis senseless to earth bj a blow from the flat of his hand. 
And he looked on that torrent river of the elixir of beauty, adorned with a 
waist charming with three wave«like wrinkles, who seemed to have been 
composed by the Creator of the essence of all beauty, when he was full of 
the wonderful skill he had acquired by forming the nymphs of heaven. And 
the moment ho looked on her, his senses were benumbed by love's opiate, 
though he was strong of will ; and he remained for a moment motionless, 
as if painted in a picture. 

And Padmdvati too, now that the alarm caused by the Rdkshasis was at 
an end, at once recovered her spirits, and looked on the prince, who possessed 
a form that was a feast to the eyes of the world, and who was one fitted to 
madden womankind, and seemed to have been created by Fate by a blend- 
ing together in one body of the moon and the god of Love. Then, her face 
being cast down with shame, she said of her own accord to her friend, “ May 
good luck befall him ! I will depart hence, from the presence of a strange 
man.” 

Even while she was saying this, Mukt&phalaketu said to her friend. 
What did this young lady say ?” And she answered, ” This lovely 
maiden bestowed a blessing on you, the saver of her life, and said to me, 
“ Come, let us depart from the presence of a strange man.'* When Muk- 
taphalaketu heard this, he said to her with eager excitement, ” Who is she P 
Whose daughter is she ? To what man of great merit in a former life is 
she to be given in marriage 

When he addressed this question to the princess’s companion, she 
answered him, ” Fair sir, this my friend is the maiden named Padmd- 
vati, the daughter of Fadma^ekhara the king of the Oandharvas, and iva 
has ordained that her husband is to be Mukt&phalakotu, the son of Chandra 
ketu, the darling of the world, the ally of Indra, the destined slayer of 
Yidyuddhvaja. Because she desires the victory for tliat future husband of 
hers and for her father in the battle now at hand, she has come to this tem- 
ple of Gauri to perform asceticism.” 

When the followers of Chandraketu’s son heard this, they delighted 
the princess by exclaiming, ” Bravo ! here is that future husband of yours.’* 
Then the princess and her lover had their hearts filled with joy at discover- 
ing one another, and they both thought, ” It is well that we came here to- 
day,** and they continued casting loving sidelong timid glances at one 
another ; and while thev were thus engaged, the sound of drums was heard, 


• The India Office MSS. have ka$mai Mtd vd ; but the sense is much the same. 
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and tLien a ho»t appeared, and a chariot with the wind-god,* and tho 
warder of Ciiandrakctu coming quickly. 

, Then the wind-god and the warder respectfully left the chariot, and 
went up to that Muktdphaluketu, and said to him, “ The king of the gods 
and your father Chandraketu, who are in the field of battle, desire your 
presence : so ascend this chariot, and come quickly.” Tlien the son of the 
Vidyadhara king, though fettered by love of Padmavati, ascended the 
chariot with them, out of regard for the interests of his superiors. And 
putting on a heavenly suit of armourf sent by Indra, he set out quickly, 
often turning hack his head to look at Padmavati. 

And Padmavati followed with her eyes, as long as he was in sight, 
that hero, who with one blow from the flat of his hand had slain the two 
Rakshasis, and with him ever in her thoughts, she bathed and worslupped 
S iva and Parvabi, and from that time forth kept performing asceticism in 
that very place, to ensure his success. 

And Mukiaphalaketu, still thinking on his sight of her, which was 
auspicious and portended victory, reached the place where the battle was 
going on between tbe gods and Asuras. And when they saw that hero 
arrive well-armed and accompanied by a force, all the great Asuras rushed 
to attack him. But tbe hero cut their heads to pieces with a rain of arrows, 
and made with them an offering to tbe gods of the cardinal points, by way 
of inaugurating the feast of battle. 

But Vidyuddhvaja, seeing his army being slain by that Muktdphala*- 
ketu, himself rushed in wrath to attack him. And when he smote with 
arrows that Daitya, as he came on, the whole army of the Asuras rushed 
upon him from every quarter. When Indra saw that, he at once attacked 
the army of the Daityas, with the Siddhas, Gaudharvas, Yidyadharas, and 
gods at his back. 

Then a confused battle arose, with dint of arrow, javelin, lance, mace 
and axe, costing the lives of countless soldiers ; rivers of blood flowed 
along, with tho bodies of elephants and horses for alligators, with the 
pearls from the beads of elephants:^ for sands, and with the heads of 
heroes for stones. That feast of. battle delighted the fiesh-loving demons, 
who, drunk with blood instead of wine, were dancing with the palpitating 
trunks. The fortune of victory of the gods and Asuras in that sea of 

• It appears from tho beginning of the chapter that this was the charioteer of 
y^yu the chief god of the Wind. In Chapter 115, s’l. 57, the wind- gods are opposed to 
the Daityas. B. and R. identify these wind-gods with the Maruts, a.v. Vdyu. 

t Dr. Eem corrects kavachanam to kavacham. The latter word is found in the 
three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. 

t I read mauktika for maulika. The three India Office MSS, and tbe Sanskrit Col- 
lege MS mauktikti. 
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battle, swayed hitlicr and thither from time to timo, fluctuating like a 
tide-wave. And in this way the fight went on for twenty-four days, 
watched by S'iva, Vishniu, and Brahma, who were present in their chariots. ^ 

And at the end of the twenty-fifth day a series of single combats was 
taking place between the principal warriors of both armies along the 
greater part of the line of tight. And then a duel began between the noble 
Muktdphalaketu, and Yidyuddhvaj^ the foi‘mer in a chariot, the latter on 
an elephant. Muktaphalaketu repelled the weapon of darkness with the 
weapon of the sun, the weapon of cold with the weapon of heat, tlie rock- 
weapon with the thunderbolt- weapon, the serpent- weapon with the weapon 
of Garuda, and then he slew the elephant-driver of that Asura with one 
arrow, and bis elephant with another. Then Vidyuddhvaja mounted a 
chariot, and Muktaphalaketu killed the charioteer and the hoi -tes. Then 
Vidyuddhvaja took refuge in magic. He ascended into the sky invisible 
witli his whole army, and rained stones and weapons on all sides of the 
army of tho gods. And as for the impenetrable net of arrows which 
Muktdphalakhetu threw around it, that Daitya consumed it with showers 
of fire. 

Then Muktaphalaketu sent against that enemy and his followers the 
weapon of Brahma, which was capable of destroying the whole world, after 
ho had pronounced over it the appropriate spells. That weapon killed the 
great Asura Vidyuddhvaja and his army, and they fell down dead from tho 
sky. And the rest, namely, Vidyiiddhvaja’s son and Lis followers, and 
Vajradanshtra and his crow iled in fear to the bottom of llasdtala.* 

And then the gods from heaven exclaimed, “ Bravo ! Bravo !” and 
they hoi^pured the noble Muktaphalaketu with a rain of fiowers. Then 
Indra, having recover’d his sway, as his enemy was slain, entered heaven^ 
and there was great rejoicing in the three worlds. And Prajapatif himself 
came there, making S achi precede him, and fastened a splendid crest-jewel 
on the head of Muktaphalaketu. And Indra took the chain from his own 
neck, and placed it on the neck of that victorious prince, who had restored 
his kingdom to Jiiin. And he made him sit on a throne equal in all re- 
spects to his own ; and tlie gods, full^ of jo}’’, bestowed upon him various 
blessings. And Indra sent on his warder to the city of the Asura Vidyud- 
dhvaja, aud took possession of it in addition to his own city, with the in- 
tention of bestowing it on Muktdphalaketu, when a fitting time presented 
itself. 


* One of the seven hells, (not places of torment), 
t A title of Brahma. 

t But the three India Office MSS. read ghiiri^ad for puri^. It could, I suppose, 
mean, ** reeling with joy,’* The Sanskrit College MS. has piirvva. 
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Then the Gandharva Padma^khara, wishing to bestow Padm&vati on 
that prince, looked meaningly at the face of the Disposer. And the 
'Disposer, knowing what was in his heart, said to that prince of the Gan- 
dharvas, “ There is still a service remaining to be done, so wait a little.*’ 
Then there took place the triumphal feast of Indra, with the songs of Hah£ 
and Huhu, and the dances of llambhd and others, which they accompanied 
with their own voices. And when the Disposer had witnessed the festive 
rejoicing, he departed, and Indra honoured the Lokapdlas and dismissed 
them to their several stations.* And after honouring that Gandharva 
monarch Padma^ekhara and his train, he dismissed them to their own Gan- 
dharva city. And Indra, after treating with the utmost respect the noble 
Muktaphaheketu and Chandraketu, sent them to their own Vidyddhshra city 
to enjoy themselves. And then Muktdphalakotu, having destroyed the 
plague of the universe, returned to his palace, accompanied by his father, 
and followed by many Yidyddhara kings. And on account of the prince 
having returned victorious with his father, after a long absence, that city 
displayed its joy, being adorned with splendid jewels, and garlanded with 
flags. . And his father Chandraketu at once bestowed gifts on all his 
servants and relations, and kept high festival in the city for the triumph 
of his son, showering wealth on it, as a cloud showers water. But Muktd- 
phalaketu, though he had gained glory by conquering Vidyuddhvaja, 
derived no satisfaction from his enjoyments without Padmdvati. However, 
being comforted in soul by a friend named Sainyata, who reminded him of 
the decree of S'iva, and consoling topics of that kind, he managed, though 
with difficulty, to get through those ds^ys. 


CHAPTER CXVII. 


In the meanwhile, that king of the Gandharvas, Pad ma^ekhara, re- 
entered his city, celebrating a splendid triumph ; and hearing from his 
wife that his daughter Padmdvati had performed asceticism in the temple 
of Gauri, to procure for him victory, he summoned her. And when his 
daughter came, emaciated with asceticism and separation from her lover, 

• The Lokapdlas are the guardians of the four cardinal and four intermediate 
points of the compass. They appear to bo usually reckoned as Indra, guardian of the 
East, Agni of the South-East, Varuna of the West, Yama of the South, Surya of 
the South-West, Parana or Vayu of the North-West, Kuvora of the North, Soma or 
Chandra of tho North-East. Some substitute Nirriti for Sdr}*a and l^ani or Ffithivl 
for Soma. 
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and fell at his feet, be gare her his blessing, and said to her, ^VDear girl; ^ 
for my sake you have endured great hardship in the form of penance, so 
obtain quickly for a husband the noble Muktdphalaketu, the son of the 
king of the Vidyddharas, the slayer of Vidyuddhvsja, the victorious pro« 
tector of the world, who has been appointed to marry you by S^iva himi^ 
self/* 

When her father said this to her, she remained with face fixed on the 
ground, and then her mother Kuvalaydvati said to hiiUi How, my husband, 
was so terrible an Asura, that filled the three worlds with consternation, slain 
1^ that prince in fight P’* When the king heard that, he described to her 
the valour of that prince, and the battle between the gods and Asuras. 
Then Padmdvati's companion, whose name was Manolidrikd, described the 
easy manner in which he slew the two Kdkshasis. Then the king and 
queen, finding out that he and their daughter had met and fallen in love, 
were pleased, and said, ** What could those Bdkshasis do against one, who 
swallowed tlie whole army of the Asuras, as Agastya swallowed the sea P” 
Then the fire of Padmdvati’s love blazed up more violently, being fanned 
by this description of her lover's surpassing courage, as by a breeze. 

Then the princess left her parents' presence, and immediately as« 
cended in eager longing a jewelled terrace in the women's apartments, 
which had pillars of precious stone standing in it, and lattices of pearl 
fastened to them, and had placed on its pavement, of costly mosaic, luxu- 
rious conches and splendid thrones, and was rendered still more delightful 
by means of the various enjoyments which there presented themselves as 
soon as thought of. Even when there, she was exceedingly tortured with 
the fire of separation. And she saw from the top of this terrace a mag- 
nificent heavenly garden, planted with trees and creepers of gold, and full 
of hundreds of tanks adorned with costly stone. And when she saw it^ 
she said to herself, ** Wonderful ! This splendid city of ours is more 
beautiful even than the wqrld of the moon in which I was born. And yet 
I have not explored this city which is the very crest- jewel of the Himalayas, 
in which there is such a splendid suburban garden excelling Nandana. So 
1 will go into this lovely shrubbery, cool with the shade of trees, and alleviate 
a little the scorching of the fires of separation." 

After the young maiden had gone through these refiestions, she dex- 
terously managed to descend slowly from the terrace alone, and prepared to 
go to that city garden. And as she could not go on foot, she was carried 
there by some birds that were brought to her by her power, and served as 
her conveyance. When she reached the garden, she sat in an arbour 
formed of plantains growing together, on a carpet of fiowers, with heavenly 
singing and music sounding in her ears. And even there she did not ob- 
tain relief, and her passion did not abate ; on the contrary, the fire of her 
love increased sHll more, af she was separated from her beloved. 
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Then in her longing she was eager to behold that loved one, though 
only in a picture, so by her magio power she summoned for herself a 
tablet for painting and colour-pencils. And she said to herself, Consider- 
ing oven the Disposer is unable to create a second like my beloved, how 
can I, reed* in hand, produce a worthy likeness of him ? Nevertheless, I 
will paint him as well aa I can for my own consolation.** After going 
through these reflections she proceeded to'paint him on a tablet, and while 
she was thus engaged, her confidante Manohdrika, who had been troubled 
at not seeing her, came to that place to look for her. Site stood beiiind 
the princess, and saw her languishing alone in the bower of creepers, with 
her painting-tablet in her hand. She said to herself, “ I will just see now 
what the princess is doing here alone.” So the princess’s confidante re- 
mained there concealed. 

And then Padmdvati, with her lotus-like eyes gushing with tears, 
began to address in the following words her beloved in the painting. 
** When thou didst slsiy the formidable Asuras and deliver Indra, how comes 
it that thou dost not deliver me from my woe, though near me, by speak- 
ing to me at any rate ? To one whose merits in a former life are small, 
even a wishing-tree is ungenerous, even Buddha is wanting in compassion, 
and even gold becomes a stone. Thou knowest not the fever of love, and 
canst not comprehend my pain ; what could the poor arch or Love, whose 
arrows are but flowers, do against one whom the Daityas found invincible ? 
But what am I saying ? Truly Fate is adverse to me, for Fate stops my 
eyes with tears, and will not allow me to behold thee for long together, 
even in a picture.” When the princess had said this, she began to weep 
with teardrops that were so large that it appeared as if her necklace were 
oroken, and great pe^irls were falling from it. 

At that moment her friend Manohdrika advanced towards her, and 
the princess concealed the picture and said to her, My friend, I have not 
seen you for ever so long; where have you been ?” When Manohdrik& 
heard this, she laughed and said, ** I have been wandering about, my friend, 
for a long time to look for you ; so, why do you hide the picture ? 1 saw 
a moment ago a wonderful picture.”t 

When Padmdvati’s friend said this to her, she seized her hand, and 
said to her with a face cast down from shame, and a voice choked with 
tears, ” My friend, you knew it all long ago ; why should 1 try to conceal 
it ?i The* fact is, that prince, though on that occasion, in the sacred 

V The reed was no doubt used as a brush or pencil. The Sanskrit OoUege 
reads uikai^t^-sannapdifir 

t The three India Office MSS. read utha irutum which, 1 suppose, means, ** and C 
heard something too.” 

% This, line In Brookhans’s text is unmetrical. Nos. X382 and 8008 read Mei nu 
No.* 8166 has Ncffirmr 
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enclosure of Qauri, he delivered me from the terrible fire of the R&kshasi’a 
wrath, plunged me nevertheless in the fire of love, with its intolerable flame 
of separation. So 1 do not know, where to go, whom to speak to, what to 
do, or what expedient 1 must have rcfourse to, since my , heart is fixed on 
one hard to obtain.’* 

When the princess said this, her friend answered her, ** My dear, this 
attachment of your mind is quite becoming and suitable ; your union 
would certainly be to the enhancement of one another’s beauty, as the 
union of the digit of the new moon with the hair of S^iva matted into the 
form of a diadem. And do not be despondent about this matter : of a 
truth he will not be able to live without you ; did you not see that be was 
affected in the same way' as yourself P Even women, who see you,* are so 
much in love with your beauty that they desire to become men ; so what 
man would not be a suitor for your hand P Much more will he be, who is 
equal to you iii beauty. Do you suppose that S^iva, who declared that you 
should be man and wife, can say what is false P However, what afflicted 
one feels quite patient about an object much desired, even though it 
is soon to be attained P So cheer up ! He will soon become your hus- 
band. It is not hard for you to win any husband, but all men must 
feel that you are a prize hard to win.” 

When the princess’s attendant said this to her, she answered her. 
My friend, though I know all this, what am 1 to do P My heart cannot 
endure to remain for a moment without that lord of my life, to whom it is 
devoted, and (^upid will not bear to be trifled with any further. For when 
1 think of him, my mind is immediately refreshed,! but my limbs burn, 
and my breath seems to leave my body with glowing heat.” 

Even as the princess was saying this, she, being soft as a flower, fell 
fainting with distraction into the arms of that friend of hers. Then* her 
weeping friend gradually brought her round by sprinkling her with water 
and fanning her with plantain-leaves. Her friend employed with her the 
usual remedies of a necklace and bracelet of lotus- fibres, a moist anointing 
with sandal-wood unguent, and a bed of lotus-leaves ; but these contracted 
heat by coming in contact with her body, and seemed by their heating 
and withering to feel the same pain as she felt. 

Then Padmdvati, in her agitation, said to that friend, ” Why do you 
weary yourself in vain P My suffering cannot be alleviated in this way. 
It would be a happy thing, if you would take the only step likely to al- 
leviate it.” When she said this in her pain, her friend answered her, 

• I 'idopt Dr. Eem's conjcctare of yd® for yd. It is ooufirmod by the throe 
India Office MSS. and by the Sanskrit College MS. 

t Thismeaning is assigned by BtthtUngk and Roth to the word nirpdii in this pas- 
sage. 
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** What would not I do for your take P Tell me, my friend, what that 
step is.” 

When the princess heard this, she said with difficulty^ as if ashamed, 
Qo, my dear friend, and bring my beloved here quickly ; for in no other 
way can my suffering be allayed, and my father will not be angry ; on the 
contrary, as soon as he comes here, he will give me to him.” When her 
friend heard that, she said to her in a tone bf decisioni ** If it be so, recover 
your self-command. This is but^a little matter. Here am I, my friend, 
setting out for Cbandrapura the famous and splendid city of Chandraketu 
the king of the Yidy&dharas, the father of your beloved, to bring your be- 
loved to you. Be comforted I What is the use of grief P” \ 

When the princess had been thus comforted by Manohdrikd, she said, 
Then rise up, my friend, may your journey be prosperous ! Go at once I 
And you must say courteously from me to that heroic lord of my life, who 
delivered the three worlds, * When you delivered me so triumphantlv in 
that temple of Gauri from the danger of the Bdkshasis, how is that you 
do not deliver me now, when I am being slain by the god Cupid, the de- 
stroyer of women P Tell me, my lord, what kind of virtue is this in per- 
sons like yourself able to deliver the worlds — to neglect in calamity one 
whom you formerly saved, though she is devoted to you.’* This is what 
you must say, auspicious one, or something to this effect as your own wisdom 
may direct ” When Padm&vati had said this, she sent that friend on her 
errand. And she mounted a bird which her magic knowledge brought 
to her, to carry her, and set out for that city of the Vidyddharas. 

And then Fadmavati, having to a certain extent recovered her spirits 
by hope, took the painting-tablet, and entered the palace of her father. 
There she went into her own apartment surrounded by her servants, and 
bathed and worshipped Hiva with intense devotion, and thus prayed to him. 
Holy one, without thy favouring consent no wish, great or small, is 
fulhlled for any one in these three worlds. So if thou wilt not give me for 
a husband that noble son of the emperor of the Vidyddharas, on whom I 
have set my heart, I will abandon my body in front of thy image.” 

When she addressed this prayer to 9iva, her attendants were filled 
with grief and astonishment, and said to her, Why do you speak thus, 
princess, regardless of your body’s weal P Is there anything in these three 
worlds difficult for you to obtain. P Even Buddha would forget his self- 
restraint, if loved by you. So he must be a man of exceptional merit, 
whom you thus love/’ When the princess heard this, earned away by 
the thought of his virtues, she said, ** How can I help loving him, who if 
the only refuge of Indra and the rest of the gods, who alone destroyed the 

* I follow MSS. Nos. 8008 and 8166 whioh give jwso’ nupfiii§*jfu 
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army of the Aeuras, as the san destroys the darkness, and who saved my 
life P** Saying such things, she remained there full of longing, engaged in 
eonversation about her beloved with her confidential attendants. « 

In the meanwhile her friend Manohdrikd, travelling at full speed, 
leached Obandrapura, that city of the king of the Vidyddbaras ; which 
Vi4vakarman made wonderful, and of unparalleled magnificence, as if dis- 
satisfied with the city of the gods, though of- that also he was the architect. 
There she searched for Muktdphalaketu, but could not find him, and then, 
riding on her bird, she went to the garden belonging to that city. She 
derived much pleasure from looking at that garden, the magic splendour of 
which was inconceivable ; the treea of which were of glittering jewels, and 
had this peculiarity that one tree produced a great many flowers of different 
kinds ; which was rendered charming by the blending of the notes of 
various birds with the sound of heavenly -songs j and which was full of 
many slabs of precious stone. 

And then, various gardeners, in the form of birds, saw Her, and can^e 
uo to her, speaking with articulate voice, and addressing her kindly, and 
they invited her to sit down on a slab of emerald at the foot of a pdrijdta^ 
tree, and when she was seated, served her with appropriate luxuries. And 
she received that attention gratefully, and said to herself, Wonderful 
are the magic splendours of the princes of the Vidyddharas, since they 
possess such a garden in which enjoyments present themselves unlooked 
for, in which the servants are birds, and the nymphs of heaven keep up a 
perpetual concert.” When she had said this to herself, she questioned 
those attendants, and at last, searching about, she found a thicket of 
pdrijdta and other trees of the kind, and in it she saw Mukt&phalaketu 
appearing to be ill,* lying on a bed of flowers sprinkled with sandal-wood 
juice. And she recognized him, as she had become acquainted with him 
in the hermitage of Gauri, and she said to herself, ” Let me see what his 
illness is, that he is lying here concealed.” 

In the meanwhile Mukt&phalaketu began to say to his friend Saipya- 
taka, who was attempting to restore him with ice, and sandal- wood, and fan- 
ning, ” Surely this god of love has placed hot coals in the ice for me, and in 
the sandal-wood juice a flame of chaff, and in the air of the fan a fire as of 
a burning forest, since he produces a scorching glow on every side of me, 
who am tortured with separation. So why, my friend, do you weary 
yourself in vain P In this garden, which surpasses Nandana, even the 
delightful songs and dances and other sports of heavenly nymphs afflict 
my sooL And without Padmdvati, the lotus-faced, the daughter of Pad- 

Bfthtlingk and Eoth oonsider that tdktfiyukit is tke-tnie readings One HS. 
certainly has y and 1 think probably the others. 
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ma^ekbara, this fever produced by the arrows of love oannot be alleviated. 
But I do not dare to say this, and I do not find a refugd in any one ; indeed 
1 know only of one expedient for obtaining her. I will go to the temple of 
' Gauri, where I saw my beloTed, and where she tore out my heart with the 
arrows of her sidelong glances, and carried it away. There S>iva, who is 
united with the daughter of the king of mountains, will, when propitiated 
with penance, shew me how to become united with my beloved.*’ 

When the prince had said this, he was preparing to rise up, and then 
Manohdrikd, being much pleased, shewed herself; and Saipyataka, de- 
lighted, said to that prince, “ My friend, you are in luck ; your desire is 
accomplished. Look ! here is that beloved’s female attendant come to 
you. 1 beheld her at the side of the princess in the hermitage of the 
goddess Ambikd.** Then the prince, beholding the friend of hi^ beloved, 
was in a strange state, a state full of the bursting forth of joy, astonish- 
ment, and longing. And when she came near him, a rain of nectar to his 
eyes, he made her sit by his side, and asked her about the health of his 
beloved. 

Then she gave him this answer, ** No doubt my friend will be well 
enough, when you become her husband ; but at present she is afflicted. 
Foir ever since she saw you, and you robbed her of her heart, she has been 
despondent, and neither hears nor sees. The maiden has left off her neck- 
lace, and wears a chain of lotus-fibres ; and has abandoned her couch, and 
rolls on a bed of lotus-leaves. Best of conquerors, I tell you, her linibs, 
now white^with the sandal- wood juice which is drying up with their heat, 
seem laughingly* to say, * That very maiden, who formerly was too bashful 
to endure the mention of a loverf, is now reduced to this sad condition by 
being separated from her dear one.* And she sends you this message.** 
Having said so much, Manohdrikd recited the two verses which Padmavati 
had put into her mouth. 

When Muktdphalaketu heard all that, his pain departed, and he- 
yoyfully welcomed Manohdrikd, and said to her, ** This my mind has been 
irrigated by your speech, as by nectar, and is refreshed ; and 1 have re- 
covered my spirits, and got rid of my languor : my good deeds in a former 
life have to-day borne fruit, in that that daughter of the Qandharva king is 
so well-disposed towards me. But, though I might possibly be able to endure 
the agony of separation, how could that lady, whose body is as delicate as a 
s'fi*^Aa-flower, endure it ? So I will go to that very hermitage of Gauri ; 
and do you bring your friend there, in order that we may meet at once. 

* By the canons of Hindu rhetoric a smile is white. Hence this frigid conceit. 

f I read na for tu. Two out of the three India Office MSS. and the SansLrit 
Oollege MS. give na. 
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And go quickly, auipioiouf one, and comfort yonr friend, and gite her 
this crest- jewel, which puts a stop to all grief, which the Self -existent jgavw 
jne, when pleased with me. And this necklace, which Indra gave me, is 
a present for yourself.” When the prince, had said this, he gave, heir the 
crest^jewel from his head, and he took the necklace from his neck, and put 
it on hers. 

Then Manohdrikd was delighted, and she bowed before him, and set 
out, mounted on her bird, to find her friend Padm&vati. And Mukt&pha- 
laketu, his languor having been removed by delight, quickly entered his own 
city w'ith Saipyataka. 

And Manohiirikd, when she came into the presence of Padm&vati, 
told her of the love-pain of her beloved, as she had witnessed it, and repeat- 
ed to her his speech, sweet and tender with affection, as she had heard it ; and 
told her of the arrangement to meet her in the hermitage of Qauri, which 
he had made, and then gave her the crest-jewel which he had sent, and 
shewed her the chain which he bad given herself as a present. Then Pad- 
mdvati embraced and honoured that friend of hers who had been so suc- 
cessful ; and forgot that pain of the fire of love which had tortured her 
before, and she fastened that crest-jewel on her head, as if it were joy, and 
began to prepare to go to the wood of Oauri. 

In the meanwhile it happened that a hermit, of the name of Tapo* 
dhana, came to that grove of Gauii, with his pupil, named Dfidhavrata. 
And while there, the hermit said to his pupil Dpidhavrata, ” I will engage 
in contemplation for a time in this heavenly garden. You must remain at 
the gate,^and not let any one in, and after 1 have finished my con- 
templation, I will worship Pdrvati.” When the hermit had said this, he 
placed that pupil at the gate of the garden, and began to engage in con- 
templation under a pirijdta^tree. After he rose up from his contempla* 
tion, he went into the temple to worship Ambik&^ but be did not tell his 
pupil, who was at the gate of the garden. 

And in the meanwhile Muktdphalaketu came there adorned, with 
Saipyataka, mounted on a heavenly camel. And as he was about to enter 
that garden, that pupil of the hermit forbade him, saying, ** Do not do so I 
My spirituid superior is engaged in contemplation within.” But the prince, 
longing to see his beloved, said to himself, ” The area of this garden is 
extensive, and it is possible that she may have arrived and may be some- 
where within it, whereas -the hermit is only in one corner of it.” So he got 
out of sight of that hermit’s pupil, and with his friend entered the garden 
by flying through the air. 

And while he was looking about, the hermit’s pupil came in to see if 
bis spiritual superior had completed hiff meditation. He could no{ see 
hia superior there, but he did see the noble Muktdphalaketu with Me 
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friend, who had entered the garden by a way by which it waa not meant to be 
entered. Then that pupil of the hermit ooreed the prince in hie anger, 
Saying to him, ** As you have interrupted the meditation of my spiritual 
guide, and driven him away, go with your friend to the world of men on 
account of this disrespect.** After he had pronounced this curse, he went 
in search of bis superior. But Mukt^phalaketu was thrown into great 
despondency by this curse having fallen on him like a thunderbolt, when 
bis desire was on the point of being fulfilled. And in the meanwhile, 
Padmdvati, eager to meet her beloved, came mounted on a bird, with 
Manob&rik4 and her other attendants. And when the prince saw that 
lady, who had come to meet him of her own accord, but was noW separated 
from him by a curse, he was reduced to a painful frame of mind in which 
sorrow and joy were blended. And at that very moment PadmAvati’s right 
eye throbbed, boding evil fortune, and her heart fluttered. Then the princess, 
seeing that her lover was despondent, thought that he might be annoyed 
because she had not come before he did, and approached him with an 
affectionate manner. Then the prince said to her, ** My beloved, our 
desire, though on the point of fulfilment, has been again baffled by Fate.** 
She said excitedly, ** Alas f how baffled P’* And then the prince told her how 
the curse was pronounced on him. 

Then they all went, in their despondency, to entreat the hermit^ who 
was the spirit^ual guide of him who inflicted the curse, and was how in the 
temple of the goddess, to fix an end to the curse. When the great hermit, 
who possessed supernatural insight, saw them approach in hnmble guise, he 
said with a kind manner to Muktdphalaketu, ** You have been cursed by 
this fool who acted rashly before he had reflected ;* however you nave not 
done me any harm, since I rose up of myself. And this curse can only 
be an instrument, not the real reason of your change ; in truth you have 
in your mortal condition to do the gods a service. You shall come in the 
course of destiny to behold this Fadmivati. and sick with love, you shall 
abandon your mortal body, a>^d .be quickly released from your curse. And 
you shall recover this lady of your life, wearing the same body that she wears 
now; for being a deliverer of the universe, you do not deserve to lie long under 
a curse. And the cause of all this tnat bos befallen you is the slight stain of 
unrighteousness which attaches to you, on account of your having slain 
with that weapon of Brahmd, which you employed, old men and children.** 

When Padmdvati heard this, she said, with tears in her eyes, to that 
sage, ** Holy Sir, let me now have the same lot as my future husband ! I 
shall not be able to live for a moment without him.** When Padmdvati 

• Here {iSS.'Nos. 8008 and 2106 and the Sanskrit College MS. read 
paJkdri^if, the nominative case of which woxdis found in Taranga 64^ tlokas 20 and 86. 

No. 1882 hits 
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made this request, the hermit said to her, ^^This cannot be : do you remain 
here for the present engaged in asceticism, in order that he may be quickly 
delivered from his curse, and may marry you. And then, as the Oonscrt 
of that Mukt&phalaketu, you shall rule the Tidyddharas and Asuras for 
tenAcZpas. And while you are performing asceticism, this crest-jewel, 
which he gave you, shall protect you ; for it is of great efficacy, having 
sprung from the water-pot of the Disposer.” 

When the hermit, possessing divine insight, had said this to Padmi- 
vati, Mukt&phalaketu, bending low, addressed this prayer to him, ** Holy 
Sir, may my faith in S^iva be unwavering during my life as a man, and 
may my mind never be inclined to any lady but Padmtvati.” The hermit 
replied, ** So let it be I** and then Padmdvati, sorely grieved, pronounced 
on that pupil, whose fault had entailed these misfortunes, the following 
curse, “ Since you cursed in your folly my destined husband, you shall be 
a vehicle for biin to ride on in his human condition, possessing the property 
of going with a wish and changing your shape at will.** When the pupil 
had been thus cursed, he was despondent, and then the hermit Tapodhana 
disappeared with him. 

Then Muktdphalaketu said to Padmdvati, ” I will now go to my city, 
and see what will happen to me there.** When Padmdvati heard this, 
being terrided at separation, she at once fell on the earth with all her 
ornaments, as a creeper, broken by the wind, falls with all its flowers. 
And Muktdphalaketu comforted, as well as he could, his crying love, and 
departed with his friend, frequently turning round his eyes to look at 
her. And after he was gone, Padmdvati was much grieved, and weeping, 
said tq her friend Manohdriki, who tried to comfort her, " My friend, 1 am 
certain that I saw the goddess Pdrvati to-day in a dream, and she was about 
to throw a garland of lotuses round my neck, when she said, ^ Never mind I 
1 will give it you on some future occasion,’ and desisted from her inten- 
tion. So 1 understand that she wished in this way to let me know that 
my union with my beloved would be hindered.” When she was mourn- 
ing in this way over what' had occurred, her friend said to her, ” This 
dream was no doubt sent to you when you say, by the goddess, in order to 
comfort you. And the hermit said the very same to you, and the gods have 
clearly thus ordained : so, be of good ehedr, you will soon be reunited with 
your beloved.” 

This and other speeches from her friend, and the magic efficacy of the 
orest-jewel made Padmivati recover her self-command, and she remained 
there in the hermitage of Gktuii. And she performed asceticism, worship- 
ping there Siva and Fdrvati, three times a day, and also the picture of her 
beloved, which she bad brought from her own city, looking upon it as the 
image of a divinity. Her parents, hearing what had taken place, came to 



her in tears, and tried to prevent her, saying, Do not uselessly fatigue 
yourself with penance, to bring about a desired end, which will anyhow take 
p4ee.’’ But she said to them, “ How could I live here with any comfort, 
now that the husband recently appointed for me by the god has fallen 
into misery owing to a curse P For to ladies of good family a husband is 
a god. And no doubt, this calamity may soon be brought to an end hy 
austerities, and Biva may be propitiated, and then I may bo reunited with 
my beloved, for there is nothing* that austerities caunot accomplish.” 
When Padm&vati had said this with firm resolution, her mother Kuvalayi- 
vali said to her father the king, ” King, let her perform this severe as* 
ceticism ! Why trouble her further on false grounds P This is appointed 
for her by destiny : there is a reason for it ; listen. Long ago, ii^ the 
city of ^iva, the daughter of the king of the Siddhas, named Devaprabhd, 
was performing a very severe penance, in order to obtain the husband 
she desired. Now my daughter Padmdvati liad gone there with me to visit 
the shrine of the god, and she went up to the Siddba maiden and laughed 
at her, saying, * Are you not ashamed to practise austerities in order to 
obtain a husband P’ Then the Siddha maiden cursed her in her rage, 
^Jing, * Fool I your laughter proceeds from childishness ; you also shall 
perform painful austerities to your heart’s content to obtain a husband.’ 
Accordingly she must of necessity endure the misery which ,the curse 
of the Siddha maiden has entailed ; who can alter that P So let her do 
what she is doing P” When the queen had said this to the king of the 
Gandharvas, he took leave at last, though reluctantly, of his daughter, 
who bowed at his feet, and went to his own city. And Padm&vati 
remained in that hermitage of P&rvati, intent on religious observances 
and prayers, and every day she went through the air and worshipped 
that Siddhi^vara, that was worshipped by Brahmi and the other gods, of 
which Biva had told her in a dream. 


CHAPTER CXVIIL 


While Padmdvati was engaged in asceticism, in order that she might 
be reunited to Muktdphalaketu, the son of the emperor of the Vidyddharas, 
that prince, feeling that his descent into the world of men was nigh at 
hand owing to the curse of the Brdhman, in his fear, fled to Hiva as a re- 
fuge. 


• Two of the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. insert kincM before 
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And while he was worshipping S^iva, he heard a 'roioe issue from the 
inner cell of his temple, ** Fear not, for thou shalt not have to endure 
misery while dwelling in the womb, and thou shalt not have to suffer 
during thy life at a mortal, nor shalt thou long remain in that condition.* 
Thou shalt be born as a strong and valorous prince. Thou shalt obtain from 
the hermit Tapodhana the control of all weapons, and my Gana named 
Kinkara shall be thy younger brother. With his help thou shalt conquer 
thy enemies, and accomplish the required service for the gods, and thou 
shalt be reunited with Padmdvati and rule the Vidjr&dharas.*’ When that 
prince had heard this voice, he conceived hope, and remained waiting 
for the ripening, so to speak, of the fruit of the curse pronounced upon 
him. 

At this point of my story there was a city in the eastern region named 
Devasabha, that surpassed in splendour the court of the gods. In it there 
lived a universal monarch named Merudhvaja, the comrade of Indra when 
war arose between the gods and Asuras. That great-hearted prince was 
greedy of glory, not of the goods of others ; his sword was sharp, but not 
his punishments ; he feared sin, but not his enemy. His brows were some- 
times curved in anger, but there was no crookedness in his heart. His arm 
was hard, where it was marked with the horny thickening produced by 
the bowstring, but there was no hardness in his speech. He spared his 
helpless enemies in battle, but he did not exhibit any mean parsimony 
with regard to his treasure ;t I'Ook pleasure in virtuous deeds and 

not in women. 

That king had always two anxieties in his heart, the first was that not 
even one sonVas as yet born to him, the second was that the Asuras, who 
escaped from the slaughter in the great fight long ago between the gods and 
Asuras, and fled to Fdtdla, kept continually sallying out to a distance 
from it, and treacherously destroying holy places, temples, and hermitages 
in his land, and then retiring into Pat41a again ; and the king could not 
catch them, as they could move through the air as well as through Pdt&la ; 
that afflicted the brave monarch, though he bad no rivals upon earth. 

It happened that once, when he was afflicted with these anxieties, he 
went to the assembly of the gods, on the day of the full moon in the month 
Chaitra, in Indra’s splendid chariot, which he sent to fetch him ; for Indra 
always held a general assembly in the early palrt of that day, and king Meru« 
dhvaja always went to it in his chariot. But on that occasion the king 
kept sighing, though he was amused with the dances and songs of the 
heavenly nymphs, and honoured by Indra. 

* MS. No. 1882 reads garbhavdM kUio ; and this seems to give a sense mors 
dearly in accordance with the sequel of the story. 

t Literally, too careful guarding of his dinurui. If indra is the Latin denariut. 
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When the king of the gods saw that, knowing whi^k was in his hearti 
he said to him, King, I know what thy grief is ; dismiss it from thj 
mird. One son shall be born to theje, who shall be called Makt4phala« 
dhyaja, and shall be a portion of S^iva, and a second named Malajadhvaja, 
who shall be an incarnation of a GaQa. Muktiphaladhvaja and his younger 
brother shall obtain from the hermit Tapodhanathe sciences and all weapons 
and a creature to ride on, that shall possess the power of assuming 
any shape. And that invincible warrior shall again obtain the great weapon 
of Pa^upati, and shall slay the Asuras, and get into his power the. earth 
and Pdtdla. And receive from me these two air-going elephants E4n- 
chanagiri and Kdncbana^khara, together with mighty weapons.” When 
Indra had said this to Merudhvaja, he gave him the arms and the elej^ants, 
and dismissed him, and he went delighted to his own city on the earth. 
But those Asuras, who had managed by their treachery to cast discredit 
upon the king, escaped being caught by him, even when mounted on the 
sky-going elephant, for thej.took refuge in P&tila. 

Then the king, desiring a son, went, on his heavenly elephant, to the 
hermitage of that hermit Tapodhana, of whom Indra had told him. There 
he approached that hermit, and told him that command of Indra, and said 
to him, ** Beverend Sir, quickly tell me what course I ought to take to 
gain my end.” And the hermit recommended that the king and his wife 
should immediately take upon them a vow for the propitiation of S>iva, in 
order that they might attain their end. The king then proceeded to pro- 
pitiate S'iva with that vow, and then that god, being pleased, said to the 
king in a dream, ” Rise up, king, thou shalt soon* obtain one after another 
two invincible sons for the destruction of the Asuras.” When the* king 
had heard this, he told it to the hermit when he woke up in the morning, 
and after he and bis wife had broken their fast, he returned to his own 
city. 

Then that august and beautiful lady, the queen of Merudhvaja, 
became pregnant wifchin a few days. And Mukt&phalaketu was in some 
mysterious way conceived in her, having been compelled by the curse to 
abandon his Vidyddhara body. And that body of his remain^ in his own 
city of Chandrapura, guarded by his relations, kept by magic from cor- 
rupting. 

So the queen of king Merudhvaja, in the city of Devasabha, delighted 
her husband by becoming pregnant. And the more the queen was op- 
pressed by her condition, tfie more sprightly was her husband the king. 
And when the time came, she gave birth to a boy resembling the sun, who, 

• Of course we must read aviiamMagt which is found in two out of the three 

India Office MSS. and in the Sanskrit College MS. No. 1882 has 
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though an infant, was of great might, even as Pirvati gave birth to the 
god of war. And then not only did rejoioing take place over the whole 
earthy bat in the heaven also in which the gods struck their drunis. And 
the hermit Tapodhana, who possessed heavenly insight, came there in 
person, to Congratulate that king Merudhvaja. With the help of that 
hermit, the rejoioing king gave his son the name Muktdphaladhvaja men- 
tioned by Indra. 

Then the hermit departed ; but after the lapse of a year a second son 
was born to the king by ^lat queen, and the king, with the help of that 
hermit, who, in the same way, came there out of joy, named him Malaya- 
dhvaja. 

Then Saipyataka was bom as the son of the king's minister in 
accordance with the curse, and his father gave him the name of Mahd- 
buddbi. Then those two princes gradually grew up, like lions* whelps, 
with that minister's son, and as they grew^ their might developed also. 

'And after eight years only had passed, the hermit Tapodhana came < 
and invested those princes with the sacred thread. And daring eight more 
years he instructs. them* in knowledge, and in the accomplishments, aiid 
in the use of all the niighty weapons. Then king Uerudhvaja, seeing 
that his sons were young men, able to fight with all weapons, considered 
that he bad not lived in vaiu. 

Then the hermit was about to mturn to his hermitage, but the king 
said to him, " Reverend Sir, now take . whatever present you desire.*’ 
The great sage answered, This is the present I dapire from you, king, 
that, with your sons, you would slfty the Asuras that impede my sacrifices. 
Thd king said to him, ‘‘Then, reverend sir, you must now take your pre- 
sent ; so begin a sacrifice ; the Asuras will come to impede it, and then 
I will come with my sons For formerly those Daityas, after they had 
treacherously wrought you wrong, used to fly up into the air, and dive 
into the. sea, and go to P&tdla. But now I have two air-going elephants 
given me by Indra, by means of those two I and my sons will catch thenfy 
even if they do fly through the air." 

When the hermit heard that, he was pleased and he said to the king, 
** Then do you make in the mean time fit preparation for my sacrifice, in 
order that I may go and begin a long sacrificial session that will be famous 
in every corner of the earth. And 1 will send you, as a messenger, this my 
pupil Dridhavrata, who has acquired the shape of an unrestrained mighty 
bird going with a wish ; and on him shall Muktiphaladbvaja ride." 

When the hermit had said this, he returned to his hermitage, and 
the king sent after him the preparations for the sacrifice. ITi^th those he 


• it * Sprint fiir vAi4^^. 
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began a sacrifice, at which the gods and f Mis assembled in a body, and 
the Danavas, dwelling in P&t&la, were excited when they heard of it. 

^iVhen the hermit knew that, he sent his pupil Dridhavrata, who had 
been made by the curse to assume the form of a bird, to the city of Deva- 
sabha. When king Merudhvaja saw him arrive there, he remembered the 
words of tite hermit, and got ready those two heavenly elepiiants. And 
be himself mounted the chief one, which was named Kanchanagiri, and 
the lesser one, which was named KdnehanaSekhara, he gave to the younger 
of his sons. But Muktdphaladhvaja, taking with him the heavenly weapons, 
mounted i^e great bird Dridhavrata, and the bards hailed him ^ith 
songs. Then those three heroes sent their armies on in front, and set 
forth, mounted on air-going steeds, and blessed by holy Brdhmatis. And 
when they reached the hermitage, the hermit, being pleased with them, 
granted them this boon, that they should be invulnerable by all weapons. 

In the meanwhile the army of the Asuras came to imjyede the sacriiice, 
and the soldiers of Merudhvaja, when they saw the Asuras, charged them 
with a shout. Then a battle took place between the Daityas and the men, 
but the Daityas, being in the air, pressed sore the men who were on the 
ground. Then Muktdphaladhvaja, mounted on his winged steed, rushed 
forward, and cut and crushed the Daityas with a shower of arrows. And 
those Daityas who escaped his destroying hand, seeing him mounted on a 
bird, and resplebdent with brightness, took to flight, supposing that ho 
was Ndrdya^a. And all of them fled in fear to Fdtdla, and told what had 
happened to Trailokyamdlin, who was at that time king of the Daityas. 

When the king of the Asuras heard that, he quickly enquired into htie 
matter by means of his spies, and found out that Muktaphaladhvaja was 
a mortal ; and unable to endure the disgrace of having been defeated by 
a man, he collected all the D&navas in Patala, and though warned by 
omens to desist, he went to that hermitage to fight. But Muktaphula- 
dhvaja and his men, who were on the alert there, rushed to attack the king 
of the Danavas, as soon as they saw him arrive with his army. Then a 
second great battle took place between the Asuras and the men ; and the 
gods, headed by Budra and Indra, came in their chariots to witness it. 

And then Mukt&phaladhvaja saw instantly presenting itself before him 
there a great weapon of Pa^upati, of irresistible might, of huge size, with 
a flame of fire streaming up from it, with three eyes, with four faces, with 
one leg, and eight arms, looking like the fire which is to burn up the world 
at the end of the Aa/pe. The weapon said, Know that 1 have come by 
the command of Siiva, to ensure your victory.” When the weapon said 
this, the prince worshipped it and clutched it. 

In the meanwhile those Asuraain the air, raining arrows, pressed hard 
the fainting army of Merudhvaja that was below them. Then Mukti- 
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plialadhvaja, wbo fought in yarioua manners, came to deliver that army 
and fought with the Asuras, placing a net of arrows between them a^d bis 
own men. 

And when Trailokjam&lin, the king of the Asuras, saw him and his 
father and brother, mounted on their air-going steeds, he sent forth the 
snake-weapon. Innumerable terrible venomous snakes came out of it, and 
these Malayadhvaja slew with Garuda-birds, that came out of the Qaruda- 
weapon. Then Muktdphalaketu repelled with ease every weapon that the 
king of the Daityas and his son sent forth. 

Then that enemy of the gods, and his son, and the other Ddnavas were 
enraged, and they all at one time launched at him their fiery weapons. But 
those weapons, seeing the weapon of Padupati blazing in front of him, were 
immediately terrified and fled. 

Then the Daityas were terrified and tried to escape, but the hero 
Muktdphaladhvaja perceived their intention,' and immediately constructed 
above them, and on all sides of them, an impenetrable net of arrows, like a 
cage of adamant. And while tlie Ddnavas were circling within this, like 
birds, Muktdphaladhvaja with the help of his father and brother, smote 
them with sharp arrows. And the severed bands, feet, bodies, and heads of 
those Daityas fell on the ground, and streams of blood* flowed. Then the 
gods exclaimed Bravo !** and followed up their acclamation with a rain 
of flowers, and Muktdphaladhvaja used the bewildering weapon against those 
enemies. That made the Asuras and their king fall senseless on the earth, 
and then by means of the weapon of Yaru^a the prince bound them all 
with nooses. 

Then the hermit Tapodhana said to king Merudhvaja, “ You must 
by no means kill those Asura warriors that have escaped the slaughter : 
but you must win them over and enter Basdtala with them. As for this 
king of the Daityas, and his son, and his ministers, you must take them 
with the great Asuras, and the malignant Ndgas, and the principal Rdk« 
shasas, and imprison them in the cave of 9veta4aila in Deva8abha.'’t When 
the hermit had eaid th’« to Merudhvaja, he said to the Daitya warriors, 
Do not be afraid, we must not slay you, but you must henceforth be 
subject to the sway of this Muktdphaladhvaja and his brother.’* When 
the king said this to the Ddnavas, they joyfully consented to his proposaL 
Then the king had Trailokyamdlin, the sovereign of the Daityas, with his 
son and the others, conveyed to S^veta^aila. And he placed them in oon« 
finement in that cave, and had them guarded by his principal minister, 
who was backed by a force of many brave warriors. 

* We diould probably read atranimna^dJ^ with two India Office MSS. No 8008 
has a 9 ruHimtui^di^> 

t The three India Office MSS. give Jk9§taihdtaim0, ** near Devasabha." 
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Then, the battle having eooie to an end, and the gods, who. were 
present in their chariots, having departed, after showering manddra flowers, 
Bxt universal rejoicing took place over the whole world, and the victorious 
king Merudhvaja said to his two sons, "I will remain here for the 
present to guard the sacrifice, and do jou march to P4tdla with these 
soldiers of ours, who have possessed themselves of many chariots belonging 
to the Daityas, and with those soldiers of the Asiira army who have escaped 
destruction. And conciliate and win over to oar allegiance the inhabitants 
of Pdtdla, and appoint chief governors throughout the territory, and hav- 
ing thus taken possession of it you must return here.*’ 

When the heroic MuktAphaladhvaja, who was mounted on his heavenly 
steed, that went with a wish, and Malayadhvaja heard this, the two brothers, 
with their forces, entered Rasdtala, together with that portion of the army 
of the Danavas, that had made submission, which marched in front of them. 
And they killed the guards that opposed them in various places, and proclaimed 
an amnesty to the others by beat of drum. And, as the people shewed 
confidence and were submissive, they took possession of the seven Basi- 
talas, adorned with splendid palaces* built of various jewels, and they en- 
joyed those palaces which were rendered delightful by gardens that grati- 
fied every wish, and had in them lakes of heavenly wine with many ladders 
of precious stone. And there they beheld Ddnava ladies of wonderful 
beauty, and their daughters, who by means of magic concealed their forms 
within trees. 

And then Svayamvaraprabhi, the wife of Trailokyamdlin, began' aus- 
terities in order to bring about the welfare of her imprisoned husband, and 
in the same way her daughters, Trailokyaprabhd and Tribhuvanapeabhd, 
began austerities for the welfare of their father. 

And those princes honoured with various favours all the inhabitants of 
F4t41a, who were happy now that they had obtainea repose y and they 
appointed Sangr^masinha and others governors, and went to their father in 
the hermitage of Tapodhana. 

And in the meanwhile the saorifice of the hermit there reached com- 
pletion, and the gods and the ri^hk prepared to go to their own abodes, f 
And as Indra was exceedingly pleased, Meriidhvaja said to him, ‘‘ Come 
with me to my city, king of heaven, if thou be pleased \yith me.’* When 

• The three India Office MS3., read ” hundreds of cities P’ In any 

case osrsif shodld be tMiretV. 

t BShtlingk and Both would read ivudhith^ydni for iwddhUfhdni in Taranga 120, 

86. Here Brockhaus reads spddkttfhdn which I Hod in MS. No 1882 ; No 

BOOS has what, Judging from the way is written in this MS., I take to be ere- 
dUUihevdaysehagM. No 2166 has what for rimilar reasons I take to be ntMiahftdHfiikm 
aoM. The Sanskrit OoUege MS. has fSsdMfAfdNiTii^^ 
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liidra heai^ that, ha went, in order to please him, with the king ni^: 
bis sou to the city of DemabhBi after taking leave of the herinit.# 
there the king, who was sovereign of two worlds, entertained IndiA eiS; 
sumptuously, that he forgot his happiness in heaven. Then Indra "tbo^ 
being gratified, took the king and his sons in his own heavenly chario| 
fo his celestial abode, and in that place which was cbanning with ttie^ 
pleasures of a concert in which Narada, liambh^ and others performed, hOv 
tnade Merudhvaja, with Muktdphnladhvaja and Malayadhvaja, forget tbeiif 
toils, and gave thorn garlands from the Pdrijdta-tree, and celestial diadems^ 
and after honouring them, sent them home. 

And they, when they returned, kept going to and fro between thA 
earth and Pdtdla, and though kings of men, bara sway in two worlds^ 
Then Merudhvaja said to Muktdphaladhvaja, ‘‘Our enemies aro conquered j 
you two brothers are young men, and I have various princesses who 
are subject to my sway, and 1 have sent for some of them : the fitting 
time has coma ; so take to yourselves wives.** 

When Muktdplmladhvaja’s father said this to him, be answeredi; 


“ Father, my mind is not inclined to marriage at present. I will nbir 
perform a course of austerities to propitiate* ffiva ; but let this Malaya^ 
dhvaja my dear younger brother, be married.** When his younger brothftf 
Malayadhvaja heard this, he said, Noble brother, is it fitting that lihoold 
be married, before you have taken a wife, or that I should hold sway wklta; 
you are without a kingdom P I follow in your footsteps.** : 

When Malayadhvaja said this, king Merudhvaja said to bis eldert ism 
Muktdphaladhvaja, “ Your younger brother here has spoken rightly; 
whft you have just said is not right: it is no time for asceticism in 
fresh youth of yours ; the present should be to you a time of 
so abandon, my son, this perverse crotchet of yours, wliioh is mosiinpj^ 
portune.** Thougfi the king addressed these admonitions to liis eldiliji 
son, that prince resolutely refused to take a wife t so the king remM^ 
saient, to wait for a more favourable time. 


In the meanvvhile,inPit&la, the two daughters of TrailokyamdlinVn^ 
Svayamprablad, who were engaged in aOsterities, said to Ibheir 
“ jMother, when one of us' was seven and the other dght yeaii old, ow{pg;lk 
onr want of ' merits, t our father was imprisoned, and we were buried fiNik 
the royal rank. It is now the eighth year, that we bive been eogegid^ii 
austerities, end yet' ffiva is hot pleased idth ui^ imd our father 


^ for Hos. ISSt aadtl66 j|^ve drm^ which 

; Iviesd hot ielfeas. 
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as yei, been released from bis imprisonment. So lot us oven consume 
these unlucky bodies in the fire, before we also are imprisoned, or ox* 
periei||Ce some other insult at the hands of our enemy.” 

When Svayamprabha’s daughters said this to her, she answered them, 
” Wait a while, my daughters, we shall regain our former glory. For I 
know that, while I was engaged in austerities, the god S^iva said to me 
in a dream, * My child, be of good courage ; thy husband shall recover 
his kingdom, and the princes Muktdphaladhvaja and Malaya^hvaja shall 
be the husbands of thy two daughters. And do not suppose that they 
are men ; for one of them is a noble Vidyadhara, and the other is a Gana of 
mine.’ When I had received this revelation from S^iva, I woke up at the 
close of night ; and supported by this hope 1 have borne great suffering. 
So I will inform the king your father of tliis matter, and with his consent, 
I will endeavour to bring about your marriage.” 

When the queen Svayamprabha had in these words comforted her 
daughters, she said to Indumati, an old woman of the harem, ” Go to my 
husband in the cave of S^vetsisaila, and fall at bis feet, and say to him from 
me, * My husbcaiul, tho Creator has formed me ol: such strange wood, that, 
though the fire of separation from you burns fiercely, I have not yet been 
consumed by it. But it is because 1 entertain a hope of seeing you again 
that 1 have not abandoned life.’ When you have said this, tell him the 
revelation that S^iva made to me in a dream, then ask him about the mar- 
riage of our daugliters, and como back, and cell me what he says ; 1 will 
then act accordingly.” 

When she bad said this, she sent off Indumati ; and she left Pdtala 
and reached the well-guarded entrance of that mountain-cave. She en- 
treated the guards and entered, and seeing Trailokyamalin there a prisc/her, 
she burst into tears, and embraced his feet ; and when he asked her how 
she was, she slowly told him all his wife’s message ; then that king said, 
** As for what S^iva says about my restoration to my kingdom, may that 
turn out as the god announced, but the idea of my giving my daughters 
to the sons of Merudhvaja is preposterous. 1 would rather perish hero 
than give my daughters as a present to enemies and men too, while myself 
a prisoner.” 

When Indumati had been sent away by the .king with this message, 
she went and delivered it to his wife Svayamprabha. And when Trailo- 
kyaprabh& and Tribhuvannprabh& the daughters of the Daitya sovereign 
heard it, they said to their mother Svayamprabhd, ” Anxiety lest our 
youthful purity should be outraged makes the fire, seem our only place of 
safety, so we will enter it, mother, on the fourteenth day, that is now ap- 
proaching.” Whe^. they had thus resolved, their mother and her suite 
also made up tbdoninds to die. And when the fourteenth day arrived, 
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they all worshipped Hdtake^vara» and made pyres in a holy bathing.plaoe 
called Paparipu. • 

Now it happened that on that very day king Merudlivaja, with his 
son, and his wife, was coining there to worship Hdtakeivara. And as he 
was going to the holy water of Paparipu, with his suite, to bathe, he saw 
smoke rising from the midst of a grove on its bank. And when the king 
asked, How comes smoke to be rising here ?*’ those governors he had 
set over Fatdla, Sangramasinha and the others, said to him, ** Great king, 
Svayamprabha, the wife of Trailokyamalin, is engaged in austerities hero 
with her daughters the princesses. Without doubt they are now performing 
here some sacrificial rite in honour of the fire, or possibly they are wearied 
out with excessive asceticism, and are immolating themselves by enter- 
ing it.*’ 

When the king heard that, he went to see what was going on, with 
his sons, and his wife, and those governors of Patala, ordering the rest of 
his suite to remain behind. And concealing himself there, he beheld those 
Daitya maidens, witli their mother, worshipping the fire of the pyres, 
which was burning brightly.* They seemed with the effulgence of the 
great beauty of their faces which shone out in all directions, to be creating 
in the lower world a hundred discs of the moon ; and to be installing the 
god of love as king after the conquest of the three worlds, with their swiftly- 
moving necklaces that looked like liquid streams poured down from the 
golden pitchers of their breasts. Their broad hips, surrounded with the 
girdles which they wore, looked like the head of the elephant of love 
adorned with a girdle of constellations. The long wavy masses of hair 
which the'Jr boro, seemed like snakes made by the Creator to guard the 
treasure of their beauty. When the king saw them, he was astonished, and 
he said, “ The creation of tlio Maker of All is surprising for the novelty that 
is ever being manifested in it :t for neither Rainbiia, nor Urvasi, nor Ti- 
lottuma is equal in beauty to these two daughters of the A sura king.” 

While the king was making the.se reflections to liimself, Trailokj'a- 
prabhd, the elder of the two Daitya maidens, after worshi])ping the god 
present in the Fire^ addressed this prayer to him, ” Since, from the time that 
my mother told me of the revelation of S'iva received by her in a dream, 
my mind has been fixed upon prince Muktdphahulhvaja, that treasure-house 
of virtue, as my chosen husband, J pray, holy oiie, that ho may be my 
husband in a future birth, inasmuch as, though in this birth my mother 

* The three India Office MSS. give susamiddham, which is nerhaps preferable 
to the reading of Broekhaus'a text. The Sanskrit College MS. gives susarniiat^. 

t MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 and the Sanskrit College give laaanuavavavdd^ 
hhuid '* is ever displaying new marvels.’* No. 8003 gives iatamiuvatavddhhuCd. The 
t is no doubt a mere slip of the pan for n. 

70 
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fishes to give me to him, my haughty father, being a captive, v?iU not 
consent to it ” When Tribhuvanaprabhd heard that, she, in the same way, 
prayed to the Firc-god that Malayadhvaja might be her husband in a 
future life. 

Then king Merudhvaja, who was delighted at hearing that, ana tho 
queen his wife said to one another, ** If our two sons could obtain these t\vo 
maidens for their wives, they would reap fruit from their conquest of the 
two worlds. So let us go to them and their mother, before they have cast 
themselves into the fire, as they intend to do in a moment, and dissuade 
them from doing so ** When tho king, in consultation with tho queen, 
had made up his mind to this, ho went up to them, and said, “ Do not 
act rashly : for I will put a stop to your sorrow.” When all tho Asiira 
ladies heard this speech of the king's, that seemed like a rain of nectar to 
their ears, and afterwards saw him, they all bowed before him. 

And Svayamprabha said to him, “ Before we were concealed by magic, 
and you did not see us, though we saw you, bub now we have been seen hero 
by you, the sovereign of tho two worlds. And now that wo have been 
seen by you, our sorrow will soon come to an end ; much more since you 
have bestowed on us by your own mouth a boon wo never craved ; so take 
a seat and receive the arghya and water for the feet.* For you deserve to 
be honoured by the three worlds ; and this is our hermitage.” When she 
said this, the king answered laughing, ** Give tho arghya and water for tho 
feet to these your sons>in-law.” Then Svayamprabha said, ** To tliom the 
god Siiva will give the arghya and soon, but do you receive it to-day.” 
Then Merudhvaja said, “ I liave already received it all ; but 4o you, ladies, 
immediately give up your intention of committing suicide ; and go and 
dwell in one of your cities where every wish can be gratified ; then 1 will 
take steps to ensure your welfare.” 

When the king said this, Svayamprabhd said to him, ” In accordance 
with your Majesty’s order we have given up our intention of abandoning 
the body, but while our lord is in prison, how would it be becoming for us 
to live in our palace P So we will remain here, king, for the present, until 
your Highness shall perform the promise which you spontaneously made 
to us, and shall cause our lord to be set free with his servants and ministers. 
And he will hold sway as your Majesty’s zealous officer, and will make over 
his realm to you if you desire it ; indeed he will make a strict agreementf 
with you to this effect. And for this we and all the inhabitants of Pdtdla 

* I read Orghyapddyddi in fl 180, ; as in 181, 6. The y is found in the three 

India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit Collie MS. I also read in &1. l79 svagird datU 
dtrendnq^iU var$f which 1 find in the three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit 
CoUege^MS. 

f *^0 of the India Office MSS. read iamayapratibandhaiji ; No. 8003 has tamaya 
/retiee; olsarly some letten have keen omitted. The tonao would remain the aomo 
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will bo your sui’oties, so take our jewels from the regions of Patdla, and 
make them your own.*’ ^ 

When she said this, king Merudlivaja said to her, I will see about 
that, but you must remember your |iromise.*’ When the king had said 
this, he bathed and worshij)j^ed IJiitakosa. And those Daitya princesses, 
having now seen his sons with their own eyes, had their minds entirely 
fixed on them. Then all the inhabitants of Kasatala* fell at the feet of 
the virtuous king Merudhvaja, and asked that Trailokyamalin should be 
set at liberty ; and then king Merudhvaja, with his wife, sons, and servants, 
left the world of tlie Asuras, and returned to bis own city, covering the 
regions with his umbrellas white as his own glory. There his son Mu- 
layadhvaja spent the night in thinking on the yoiingLM* daughter of the 
king of the Danavas, being tortured 'with the fever of love, and though he 
closed his ej'es, ho never slept. But that sea of self-control Muktapha- 
ladhvaja, though he thought upon the elder daughter of the Asura monarch 
who was doei)ly in love with him, and though he was young, and she was 
fair enough to shako with love tho saintly minds of anchorites, still in 
virtue of tho boon ho had craved from the hermit, was no whit disturbed 
in mind. But Merudhvaja, finding that his elder son was determined not 
to take a wife, while Malayadhvaja was desperately in love, and that on 
the other hand that great Asura was averse to giving him his daughters, 
reiiiaiiied with his mind bewildered as to how to devise an expedient. 


CHAPTER CXIX. 


Then king Merudhvaja, seeing that Malayadhvaja was thus over- 
powered with the fever of love, said to his queen, If those two daughters 
of Trailokyamalin, whom I saw in Pdtala, do not hotomc the wives of my 
two .sons, what advantage shall J have gained ? And my son IMiilayadhvaja 
is consnmed with smouldering llame, because he cannot obtain tho younger 
of the two, though shame makes him conceal the fire of love. It is for 
this very reason that, though I promised Trailokyamaliirs queen that I 
would set him at liberty, I do not at once make my promise good. For, 
if ho is set free from his imprisonment, his pride as an Asura will prevent 

* Patala and Rnsatala seem to be used indiscriininatfly to denote tho nether 
world ” in this passage. Strictly speaking, Rasdtala is ono of tho seven Patalas. Tho 
words in si. 189 which 1 have translatud "regions of Putala " mean literally tho Patd- 
las.” In $1. 1U2 tho thxoo India Olfico MSS. road ** having hud u good 

look at them.” 
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l^is ever giving his daughters to my sons as being men. So it is now ad- 
visable to propose this matter to him in a conciliatory manner.** 

When he had gone through these reflections with the queen, he said 
to his warder, ** Qo to the cave of S'vetaiiaila, and say, as from me, in a 
kind manner to Trailokyamfilin, the king of the Daityas, who is imprisoned 
there, * King of the Daityas, by the appointment of Destiny you have 
been long afflicted here, so now do what I advise, and bring your affliction 
to an end. Give to my two sons your two daughters, who fell in love with 
them at first sight, and thus procure your release, and rule your kingdom, 
after you have given security for your fidelity.* ** 

With this message the king sent off his warder, and he went and 
delivered it to the Daitya monarch in that cave. The monarch answered, 
** 1 will not give mj two daughters to two men ;*’ and the warder returned 
and reported his answer to the king. 

Then king Merudhvaja began to look about for some other means 
of attaining his end, and in the course of some days Svayamprabhd heard 
how he had sped, so she again sent Indumati fiom Patala to his palace with 
a message. 

And Indumati arrived, and had herself announced by the female 
warder, and went into the presence of the great queen, who received her 
graciously. And she bowed before her, and said to her, ** Queen, queen 
Svayamprabh^ sends you this message, * Have you forgotten your own 
promise ? The seas and the principal mountains will suffer change at the day 
of doom, but the promises of people like you will not change even then. 
Although my husband has not consented to bestow our daughters as you 
wished, reflect, how could he have given them as a present while himself 
a prisoner ? If you release him in a proper way as an act of kindness,’* 
be will certainly make you a return by giving you his daughters. Other, 
wise Svayamprabbd and her daughters will abandon their lives, and in this 
way you will fail to obtain daugbters-in-law, and also to keep your promise ? 
So manage, queen, to make the king set our lord free on the conditions of 
compact and security and so on, in order that all may turn out well ; and 
accept this ornament sent by Svayamprabba, studded with various gems, 
that confer the power of becoming a Yidyddhara, and other advantages.** 

When Indumati said this, the queen answered her, ** How can I take 
this from your mistress now that she is in trouble ?” But Indumati urged 
her vehemently to^ take it, saying, ** We shall be quite unhappy if you 
refuse to accept it, but if you take it, we shall consider our affliction 
alleviated.’* Being thus strongly urged by Indumati, the queen took 
from her that jewelled ornament, to comfort her ; and she made her wait 

* I read muchifat$ with the three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS* 
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there, snjing to her. Remain here, noble lady, until the king shall come 
this way/* * 

In the meanwhile the king oame there, and Indumafci rose up, and 
having been introduced by the queen, bowed before liim, and ho received 
her graciously. And she gave to that king a crest- jewel sent by Svayniu* 
prabhd, that was a talisman against poison, Rttkshasas, old age. and dis- 
ease.* The king said, I will accept this jewel when I have kept my 
promise; but the ready-witted Indumati said to him, “A promise mudo 
by the king is as good as kept. But, if your Majesty will accept this, 
we shall be very much comforted.** When she made this speech, the 
queen observed, ** Well said,** and took that crest-jewel, and fastened it on 
the king’s head. 

Then Indumati repeated to the king the message of Svayamprabhd, 
as she had delivered it to the queen ; then the king, being entreated to 
the same effect by the queen, went on to say to Indumati, ** Remain here 
for to-day ; to-morrow morning I will give you an answer.** 

Having said this, king Merudbvaja allowed a night to pass, and the 
next morning he summoned his ministers, and said to Indumati, ** Noble 
lady, go with these ministers of mine, and after informing Trailokyaindlin, 
bring from Pdt&la those Asura ladies, Svayamprabha and the others, and 
all the principal inhabitants of Fdtdla, and the water of ordeal connected 
with Hdtakedvara, in a sealed vessel. And let Svayamprabhd and the 
others touch the feet of Svayamprabha’s husband, in the presence of my 
ministers, and by solemn oaths make themselves sureties for this, namely, 
tlnft Trailokj^amdlin, with his friends and servants, shall ever remain firm in 
his allegiance to me, and that the Nagas shall not injure the crops. And 
let all the lords in Patala be sureties to the same effect, and let them all, 
with their king, give their children as hostage8,t and let them all, with 
their king, put this in writing, and drink the water of ordeal in which 
the image of Hd^akedvara has been washed : then I will release Trailo- 
kyamdiin from prison.” 

Having said so much, the king sent off Indumati with hi? ministers. 
She went with them, and informed Trailokyaindlin of what was being 
done, and as he approved of her proceedings, she went in the same way 
to Fatdla, and she brought there Svayamprabha and the others, and the 

* The Kcuc&y Ka\ y^paos A\Kap of Empedocles. Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar 
Errors, Book II.. Ch. V, Sbc. II, makes mention of the supposed magic virtues of gems. 
He will not deny that bezoar is antidotal," but will hot believe that a "sapphiie 
is preservative against enchantments." 

t All the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read (rpatydni for 
asalf/dfii. I have adopted it. In il. 29 two MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. have 
Mrvdapa the other I do not understand the passage. 





water of ordeal,* and she made them all do in the presence of the king’8 
ministers all that ho had prescribed. And when king Trailokyamalin had 
in this way given security, king Morudhvaja set him free from prison with 
Lis suite. And he hsid brought him to his own palace with his family and 
Lis attendants, and courteously entertained him ; and then he took posses- 
sion of all tlie jewels of the Asuras, and sent Trailokyamalin back to his 
kingdom. And Trailokyamalin returned to llasatala his home, and having 
recovered his kingdom, rejoiced with his servants and relations. And 
Meriidbvaja filled the earth with abundant treasures that came from Patdla, 
as a rain-cloud sliowcrs water. 

Then Trailokyamalin, the king of the Daityas, took counsel with his 
wife, desiring to bestow bis two beautiful daughters on Merudhvaja’s sons, 
and he invited him to his palace, witli his relations, and came himself to 
escort him there, remembering the bonclit conferred on him. So he came 
to king Mcrudhvaja, who entertained him, and. then be said to him, “On 
a former occasion, your great joy prevented your seeing llasatala properly. 
But now come and see it, while we give ourselves up to attending on you ; 
and accept from me my two beautiful daughters for your sons.** 

When, the Asura king had said this to Merudhvaja, the latter sum- 
moned his wife and his two sons. And lie told them the speech of the 
Asura king, and how he proposed to give bis two daughters ; then his 
eldest son Muktaphaladbvaja said to him, “ I will not marry until I have 
propitiated Siva ; I saiil this long ago ; you must pardon this fault in 
me. When I have^gone, let Malayadhvaja marry j for he will never be 
Lappy without that Pdtala maiden.** When the younger son heard this, 
he said to his elder brother, “ Noble sir, while you are alive, I will nef/er 
perform such a disgraceful and unrighteous act. Then king Merudhvaja 
earnestly exhorted Muktaphaladbvaja to marry, but bo would not consent 
to do so } and therefore Trailokyamalin took leave of the king, who was 
in a state of despondency, and went back with his suite to Patdla as he had 
come 

There he told what had taken place and said to his wife and son, 
Observe how exclusively bent on bumiliating us Fortune is. Those very 
men, to whom formerly 1 refused to give my daughters in marriage wheu 
they asked for them, now refuse to accept them, though 1 ask them to do 
BO.” When they heard it, they said, “ Who can tell how this matter is 
in tlio mind of Destiny ? Can Siva’s promise be falsified ?** 

While they were saying these things, those maidens, Trailokyaprabba 
and Tribliuvauaprabha, heard what Lad happened, and took upon them 

• Perhaps we may compare this water with that of iho river Styx. Ild^akl ap- 

pears to be tliu nuuio of a rivur iu thu underworld. 
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the following vow, ** Wc will remain without food for twelve days, and if 
at the end of that time the god does not shew us favour by bringinjr about 
our marriage, we will enter the fire together, and we will not preserve our 
bodies fer insult, or merely for the sake of continuing in life.” When tlic 
daughters of the Daitya sovereign had made this vow, they rcjmaincd 
fasting in front of the god, engaged in meditation and muttering prayers. 
And their mother and their father the sovereign of the Daityas, hearing 
of it, and being very fond of their daughters, remained fasting in the same 
way. 

Then Svayamprabba their mother quickly sent off Indumati once 
more to Merudhvaja’s queen consort, to tell her how matters were going. 
She went and told that queen tho trouble in her master’s house, and so 
Merudhvaja also camo to hear of it. Then that couple iibandouod food 
out of regard for the other royal couple, and their sons did so as well, out 
of regard for their parents. 

Thus in two worlds the royal families were in trouble. And JMiikta- 
phaladhvaja remained without eating, and meditated on S'iva as his refuge. 
And, after six nights bad passed, in the morning tho prince woke iq>, and 
said to his friend Mahabuddhi, who had formerly been Sainyataka, “ My 
friend, I remember that last night in a dream I mounted niy steed given 
mo by tho hermit Tapodhana, that changes its shape at will, and goes 
where the mind directs, and had become a flying chariot, and, in my des- 
pondency I went to a heavenly temple of S'iva, very far from liere, on tho 
slope of Meru. There I saw a certain celestial maiden emaciated with 
austerities ; and a certain man with matted hair, pointing to her, said to 
me laughing, ‘ You have come hero in this way to esca])e from one maiden, 
and lo ! hero is another waiting for you.’ Wlien I heard this speech of Ins, 
I remained gazing at tho beauty of that maiden, but found it impossible 
to gaze iny fill, and so at the end of the night I siiddenl}'' woke up. 

“ So I will go there to obtain that heavenly maiden, and if I do not 
find her there, I will enter the fire. What can Destiny mean, by causing 
my mind to become attached to this maiden seen in a dream, after reject- 
ing, in the way I did, the Daitya maiden, offered lo me a short time ago? 
At any rate, I am persuaded that, if I go there, good fortune will certainly 
befall me.” 

Having said this, he called to mind that veliicle given to him by the 
hermit, which would carry him to any place conceived in the mind, and 
assume any desired form. It turned into an air-guing chariot, and he mount- 
ed it, and set out for that heavenly temple of Siva, and when he readied it, 
ho saw that it was just as it had seemed in his dream, and he rejoiced. 
Then he proceeded to perform religious ablution with all tlio attendant 
rites, in tho holy water there, named Siddhodaka, with no one to wait on 
him but his friend. 
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Then his father king Merudhvaja, who was in his own city, emaciated 
with fasting, accompanied by bis wife, son, and suite, heard that he had 
gone off somewhere secretly, and became bewildered with grief. And all 
this was at once known in Pdtdla, exactly as it had taken place. Then 
Trailokyamdlin took with him his two daughters, and came fasting, with 
his wife and suite, to visit king Merudhvaja. And they all resolved on 
the following course of action ; “ Surely, as it is the fourteenth day, the 
prince has gone somewhere to worship S^iva ; so we will wait for him here 
this day. But to-morrow, if he has not returned, we will go where he is : 
then, happen what will.*’ 

In the meanwhile Padmavati, who was in that hermitage of S^iva, 
named Meghavana, said that very day to her ladies»in-waiting ; “ My friends, 
I remember that last night I went in a dream to Siddhiiivara, and a certain 
man wearing matted hair came out of the temple of the god, and said to me, 
‘ My daughter, thy sorrow is at an end, thy reunion with thy husband is nigh 
at hand.* When he had said this, he departed, and night and sleep left me 
together. So come, let us go there.** When Padmavati had said this, 
sho went to that temple of Gauri on the slope of Meru. 

There she saw with astonishment that Muktaphaladhvaja at a distance 
bathing in Siddbodaka, and she said to her friends, “ This ipan is like my 
beloved. Observe how very like he is. Wonderful ! Can he be the very 
same P It cannot be, for he is a mortal.’* When her ladies-in-waiting 
heard tbaVand saw him, they said to her, ** Princess, not only is this man 
very like your beloved, but observe, his companion also bears a resemblance 
to your lover’s friend Suipyataka. So we know for certain that, in^ccordance 
with your last night’s dream which you related to us, S^iva has by his 
power brought . those two here, after their becoming incarnate as men 
owing to a curse. Otherwise, how, being mortals, could they have come 
to this region of the gods ? ** When Padmavati had been thus addressed 
by her ladies-in-waiting, she worshipped S^iva, and in a state of eager 
excitement, remained concealed near the god’s symbol to find out who the 
stranger was. 

In the meanwhile Mukt&phaladhvaja, having bruhed, came into the 
temple to worship the god, and after looking all round, said to Mahd- 
buddhi, Strange to say, hero is that very temple, which I saw in my 
dream, made of precidus stone, with the form of S^iva visible within the 
linga. And now I behold here those very localities, which 1 saw in my 
dream, full of jewel-gleaming trees, which are alive with heavenly birds. 
But 1 do not see here that heavenly maiden, whom I then saw ; and if 1 do 
not find her, T am determined to abandon the body in this place.”. 

When ho said this, Padiiidvati’s ladies- in- waiting said to her in a 
whisper, ** Listen ! it is certain that he has come here, because he saw you 
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hera in a dreamy and if he doea not find you, ho intends to surronder his 
life ; so let us remain here concealed, and see what he means to do.’* 

And while they remained there in concealment, Muktaphaladhvaja 
entered, and worshipped the god, and came out. And when he came out, 
ho devoutly walked round the temple three times, keeping his right hand 
towards it, and then he and his friend remembered their former birth, and 
in their joy they were telling to one another the events of their life as 
Vidy^haras, when Padmavati met their view. And Muktaphaladhvaja, 
remembering the occurrences of his former life, as soon as he saw her, was 
filled with joy,, and said to his friend, ** Lo ! this very princess Padmavati, 
the lady I saw in my dream ! and she has come here by good luck ; so I 
will at once go and speak to her.” 

When he had said this, hb went up to her weeping and said, ” Princess, 
do not go away anywhere now ; for I am your former lover Muktaphalaketu. 
I became a man by the curse of the hermit Dridbavrata, and 1 bavo now 
remembered my former birth.” When he had said this, he tried, in his 
eagerness, to embrace her. But she was alarmed and made herself invisible, 
and remained there with her eyes full of tears : and the prince, not seeing 
her, fell on the ground in a swoon. 

Then his friend sorrowfully spoke these words into the air, ** How is 
it, princess Padm&vati, that, now this lover has come, for whom you 8uf« 
fered such severe austerities, you will not speak to him?* I too am 
Saipyataka the comrade of your beloved : why do you not say somothing 
kind to me, as I was cursed for you ? ’* After saying this, he restored the 
princQ, and said to him, ** This punishment has come upon you as the result 
of the crime you committed in not accepting the Daitya princess, who 
offered herself to you out of love.” 

When Padmdvati, who was concealed, heard this, she said to her ladies- 
in- waiting, ” Listen, he has no inclination for Asura maidens.” Then her 
ladies said to her, “ You see that all tallies together. Do jrou not re- 
member that long ago, when your beloved was cursed, he craved as a boon 
from the hermit Tapodhana, that while ho was a man, his heart might never 
be inclined to any one but Padindvati. It is in virtue of that boon that he 
now feels no love for other women.” When the princess heard this, she was 
bewildered with doubt. 

Then Muktdphaladhvaja, who had no sooner seen his beloved, than she 
disappeared from his eyes, cried out, ” Ah ! my beloved Padmdvati, do you 
not see that when I was a Vidyddhara, I incurred a curse in Megliavana 
for your sake ? And now bo assured that I shall meet my death here.” 

When Padmdvati heard him utter this and other laments, she said to 
her ladies-in- waiting, ” Though all indications seem to tally, still these two 
may possibly have hoard these things at some time or other by commiinica- 
71 
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tion from mouth to mouth, ami therefore my mind is not convinced. But I 
cannot bear to listen to his sorrowful exclamations, so I will go to that 
teciplo of Qauri : moreover it is tno hour of worship for me there. ” When 
Padmavati hsid said this, she went with her ladies-in-waiting to that her- 
mitage of Ambikd, ami after worshipping the goddess she offered this 
prayer, “ If the man I have just seen in Siddhisvara is really my former 
lover, bring about for mo, goddess, my speedy reunion with liiin.” 

And wliilo Padmavati was there, longing for her beloved, Muktaphala- 
dhvnja, who had remained behind in Siddldsvara, said to his friend Maha* 
buddlii, who had been in a former life his friend Samyataka, 1 am con- 
vinced, my friend, that she has gone to her own haunt, that temple of 
Gauri ; so come, let us go there.” When he had said this, he ascended 
that chariot of his, which went wherever the mind desired, and ilew to 
that hermitage of Ambika. 

When Padmavati’s ladies-in-waiting saw him afar off, coming down 
in the chariot from the sky, they said to Padmavati, “ Princess, behold 
this marvel. Ho has come here also, travelling in an air-going chariot ; 
how can be, a mere man, have sucli power ?” Then Padmavati said, “ My 
friends, do you not remember that on Drhjhavrata, who cursed him, I laid 
the following curse, * When my beloved is incarnate as a man, you shall be 
his vehicle, assuming any desired shape, and moving in obedience to a 
wish.’ So, no doubt, this is that hermit’s pupil, his vehicle, wearing at 
present the form of an air-going chariot, and by means of it he roams 
everywhere at will.”v 

When she said this, her ladies-in- waiting said to her, “ If you know 
this to be the case, princess, why do you not speak to him ? WlAit are 
you waiting for ?” When Padmavati heard this speech of her ladies’, she 
went on to say, “ I think that this probably is the case, but I am not 
absolutely certain as yet. But, even supposing he really is my beloved, 
how can I approach him, now that he is not in his own body, but in 
another body? So, let us for a time watch his proceedings, being our- 
selves concealed.” When the princess had said this, she remained there 
concealed, surrounded by her ladics-iii-waiting. 

Then Muktaphaladhvaja descended from the chariot in that hermitage 
of Ambika, and being full of longing, said to his friend, “ Here I had my 
first interview with my beloved, when she had been terrified by the 
Bakshasis ; and I again saw her in the garden here, when she came having 
chosen mo for her own ; and here I received the curse, and she wished to 
follow mo by dying ; but was, though with difficulty, prevented by that 
gi eat hermit: and now, sec, that very same lady flies out of reach of my 
eyes.” 

When Padmavati heard him speak thus, she said to her ladies-in- 



waiting, ** True, my frienrls, it is really my beloved, but liow can I ap- 
proach liiui, before he has enter k 1 his former body? In this matter 
Siddhisvara is my only hope. He sent me the dream, and he will provule 
for me a way out of my difficulties.*’ When .she had formed this resolu- 
tion, she went back to Siddhisvara. And she worshipped tliab manifesta- 
tion of Siva, and offered this prayer to him, “ Unite me with my beloved 
in his former body, or bestow death on me. I. see no third way of escape 
from my woe.” And then she remained with her friends in the court of 
. the god's temple. 

In the ineanwhile Muktaphaladhvaja scarclied for the princess in the 
temple of Oiiuri, and not finding her was despondent, and said to that 
friend, “ I have not found her here ; let us go back to that temple of S^iva ; 
if I cannot find her there, I will enter the lire.” 

Wlicn that friend heard it, he said, “Good luck will befall you ! The 
word of tlie hermit and Siva’s promise in your dream cannot be falsified.” 
With those words did Muktaphaladhvaja’s friend try to comfort him ; and 
then Muktdphaladlivaja ascended the chariot, arid went with him to 
Siddhisvara. 

When Padm&vati saw him arrive, she still roraaiued there invisible, 
and she said to her ladies-in- waiting, “ Look ! ho has come to this very 
place.” He too entered, and seeing that offerings had been recently placed 
in front of the god, prince Muktaphaladhvaja said to that companion of 
his, “ Look, my friend, some one has been quite recently worshipping this 
symbol of the god ; surely, that beloved of mine mush be somewhere here, 
and sho must have done this worship.” When he had said this, he looked 
for her, but could not find her ; and then in the anguish of separation ha 
cried out again and again, “Ah ! my beloved Padmavati 1” 

Then, thinking that the cry of the cuckoo Wiis her voice, and that the 
tail of the peacock was her hair, and that the lotus was her face, the prince 
ran wildly about, overpowered with an attack of the fever of love, and with 
difficulty did his friend console him ; and coaxing him, he said to him, 

** What is this that you have taken up, being weak with much fasting ? 
Why do you disregard your own welfare, though you have conquered the 
earth and P&tila P Your father Merudhvaja, and king Trailokjamilin, 
the king of the Dinavas, your future father-in-law, and his daughter 
Trailokyaprabhd, who wishes to marry you, and your mother Vinayavptii 
and your younger brother Malayadhvaja will, if you do not go to them, 
suspect that some misfortune has happened, and fasting as they are, will 
give op their breath. So come along ! Let us go and save their lives, 
for the day is at an end.” 

When Muktiphaladhvaja*R friend said this to him, he answered him, 

” Then go yourself in mv chariot and comfort them.” Then his friend 



said, How will that hermit’s pupil, who has been made your vehicle by 
a curse, submit to me? When the prince’s friend said this, he replied, 
“Then wait a litble, my friend; let us see what will happen here.” 

When Padmavati heard this conversation of theirs, she said to her 
ladies-in-waiting, “ I know that this is my former lover by all the notes- 
tallying, but he is degraded by the curse, being enclosed in a human body, 
and I too am thus atHicted with a curse, because I laughed at the Siddha- 
maiden.” While she was saying this, the moon rose, red in hue, the fire 
that devours the forest of separated lovers. And gradually the moonlight 
filled the A^orld on every side, and the flame of love’s fire filled the heart 
of Miiktaphahulhvaja. 

Then the prince began to lament like a ehakrnvdka at the approach of 
night ; and Padmdvati, who was concealed, being despondent, said to him, 
“ Prince, though you are my former lover, still, as you are now in another 
hodyi you are to me a strange man, and 1 am to you as the wife of 
another ; so why do you lament again and again ? Surely some means will 
be i)yovidod, if that speech of the hermit’s was true.” 

Wh ni jMuktaphaladbvaja heard this speech of hers, and could not see 
her, ho fell into a state which was painful from the contending emotions of 
joy and despondency ; and he said to her, ** Princess, my former birth has 
returned to my recollection, and so I recognised you, as soon as I saw you, 
for you still wear your old body, but as you saw me when I was dwelling in 
in}’ Vidyadhara* body, how can you recognise me, now that I am in a mor- 
tal body ? So I must certainly abandon this accursed frame.” When he 
had said this, he remained silent, and his beloved continued in conceal- 
ment. . ' 

Then, the night being almost gone, and his friend Mahdbuddhi, who 
was formerly Samyataka, having gone to sleep out of weariness, prince 
Muktaplialadhvaja, thinking that he could never obtain Padmavati, as long 
as he continued in that body, collected wood,t and lighted a fire ; and 
worshipped S'iva embodied in the linga^ uttering this prayer, ** Holy ono, 
may I by thy favour return to my former body, and soon obtain my beloved 
Padmavati ! ” And having said this, he consumed his body in that blazing 
fire. 

And in the meanwhile Mahabuddhi woke up, and not being able, in 
spite of careful search, to find Muktdplialadhvaja, and seeing the fire blaz- 
ing up, he came to the conclusion that his friend, distracted with separation, 

* The Sanskrit adjeotive corresponding to the nonn Yidy^hara, is, oi course, 
Yaidy&dhara, but perhaps it is better to retain the noun in English. 

t I read dhritya for dhatyfH The throe India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College 
MS., have dhrttya. 
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had burnt LiinselF, and out o£ regret for his loss, he ilung himself iuto that 
same fire. 

When Padm&vati saw that, she was tortured with grief, and she said 
to her ladies-in-waitiiig, Alas ! Fie ! tlie female heart is harder than the 
thunderbolt, otherwise my breath must have left me beholding this horror. 
So, how long am I to retain this wretched life ? Even now, owing to my 
demerits, there is no end to my woe ; moreover, the promise of that hermit 
has been falsified ; so it is better that 1 should die. But it is not fitting 
that 1 should enter this fire and be mixed up with strange men, so in this 
difficult conjuncture hanging, which gives no trouble, is iny best resource.** 
Wlieu the princess had said this, she went in front of S'iva, and proceeded 
to make a noose by means of a creeper, which she fastened to an aioka^ 
tree. 

And while hei ladies-in-waiting were trying to prevent her by en- 
couraging speeches, that hermit Tapodhana came there. He said, My 
daughter, do not act rashly, that promise of mine will not ho falsified. 
Be of good courage, you shall see that husband of yours come here in a 
moment. HU curse has been just now cancelled by virtue your penance ; so 
why do you now distrust the power of your own austerities? And why 
do you shew this despondency when your marriage is at hand ? I have como 
here because 1 learnt all this by my power of meditation.” When Pad- 
mavati saw the hermit approaching uttering those words, she bowed before 
him, and was for a moment, as it were, swung to and fro by perplexity. Then 
her beloved Muktaphalaketu, having by the burning of his mortal body 
entered his own Vidyadhara body, came there with his friend. And Pad- 
mdvati, seeing that son of the king of the Vidyadharas coming through 
the air, as a^fenuile chdtaJca beholds a fresh rain-cloud, or a kwnudvati the 
full moon newly risen, felt indescribable joy in her heart. And Mukta- 
phalaketu, when he saw her, rejoiced, and so to speak, drank her in with 
his eyes, as a traveller, wearied with long wandering in a desert, rejoices, 
when he beholds a river. And those two, reunited like a couple of chakra^ 
vdkus by the termination of the night of their cur.i;(}, took their fill of 
falling at the feet of that hermit of glowing brilliancy * Then that great 
hermit welcomed them in the following words, “ My heart has been fully 
gratified to-day by seeing you reunited, happy at having come to the end 
of 3 ’our curse ** 

And when the night had passed, king Merudhvaja came there in search 
of them, mounted on the elephant of Indna, accompanied by his wife 
and his youngest son, and also Trailokyamdlin the sovereign of the Daityas 
with his daughter Trailokyaprabhi, mounted on a chariot, attended by bis 

* Probably the passage also means that they sunned themselves in hk rays. 
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harem and his suite. Then the hermit pointed out Mukt&phalaketu to 
tiioso two kings and described what had taken place, bow be bad become 
a man by a curse, in order to do a service to the gods, and how be bad 
been delivered from bis human condition. And when Merudbvaja and the 
others beard that, though they were before eager to throw themselves into 
the fire, they bathed in Siddhodaka and worshipped S^iva, by the hermit’s 
direction, unci were at once delivered from their sorrow. Then that Trai- 
lokyaprjibha siuldenl}'’ called to mind her birth and said to herself “ Truly 
I am that same Devaprablia, the daughter of the king of the Siddhas, who, 
when undergoing austerities* in order that the emperor of all the Vidya- 
dharas might be my husband, was ridiculed by Padmavati, and entered 
the fire to gain the fulfilment of my desire. And now I have been born 
in this Daitja race, and hero is this very princo with whom I was in love, 
who has recovered his Vidyadhara body. But it is not fitting that, now 
that his body is changed, be should be united to this body of mine,' so I will 
consume my Asura body also in the fire, in order to obtain him.** 

Having gone through the.se reflections in her mind, and having com- 
municated her intention to her parents, she enteredf the fire which had con- 
BUined Muktapbaladhvaja ; and then the god of fire himself appeared with 
her, on whom out of pity he had bestowed her former body, and said to 
Muktaplialadhvaja, “ Muktdphaladhvaja, this lady Dovaprabha, the daughter 
of the king of the Siddhas, for tby sake abandoned her body in me ; so 
receive her as thy wife.** When the god of fire had said this, he disap- 
peared ; and Brahmd came there with Indra and the rest of the gods, and 
Padma^ekhara the king of the Gandharvas, with Chandraketu, the sove- 
reign of the VidyAdharas. Then tliat prosperous king of the Gandharvas J 
gave his daughter PadmAvati, with due rites and much activity on the 
part of his followers, as wife to Muktapbalaketu, who bowed before him, 
congratulated by all. And then that prince of the Vidyadharas, having 
obtained that beloved, whom he bad so long desired, considered that he 
had gathered the fruit of the tree of bis birth, and married also that Siddha- 
maiden. And prince Malayadhvaja was united to that Daitya princess, 
his beloved TribhuvanaprabhA, whom her father bestowed on him with due 
rites. Then Merudbvaja, having, on account of his son Malayadlivaja’s 
complete success, anointed him to be sole ruler of a kingdom extending 

• Tread iapoByanU ior na paiyanti, SeeTaranga 117, SI. 177 and /. The three 
India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. have iapaayantl 

t All the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read anupravishfdm. ^ 

J Gandharvardjaya in Brockhaus’s text must be a misprint. MS. No. 1882 hw 
Oandharvaxddvyagraparigrahat which satisfies the metre and makes sense. This is 
also the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. No. 3003 seems to have the same Vut it 
is not quite dear. No. 2166 has vyadra for pyagra. 
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over the earth with all its islands, went with his wife to the forest to per« 
form austerities. And Trailokyam&lin, the king of the Daityas, wenfc 
with his wife to his own region, and Indra gave to Mukt&phalaketu the 
splendid kingdom of Vidyuddhvaja. And this voice came from heaven, 
** Let this Mukt&phalaketu enjoy the sovereignty over the Vidy&dharas 
and Asuras, and let the gods go to their own abodes !” When they heard 
that voice, Brahm& and Indra and the other gods went away delighted, 
and the hermit Tapodhana went with his pupil, who was released from his 
curse, and Chandraketu went to his own Vidyadhara home, with his son 
Muktaphalaketu who was graced by two wives. And there the king, to- 
gether with his son, long enjoyed the dignity of emperor over the Vidyi- 
dhara8,but at last he threw on him the burden of his kingdom, and, disgusted 
with the world and its pleasures, went with the queen to an ascetic grove 
of hermits. And Muktdphalaketu, having before obtained from Indra the 
rule over the Asuras, and again from his father the empire over the Vidyd- 
dharas, enjoyed, in the society of Padmdvati, who seemed like an incarna- 
tion of happiness, for ten kalpas^ the good fortune of all the pleasures 
which the sway of those two wealthy realms could yield, and thus obtained 
the highest success. But he saw that passions are in their end distasteful, 
and at last he entered a wood of mighty hermits, and by the eminence of 
his asceticism obtained the highest glory, and became a companion of the 
lord Siiva. 

Thus king Brahmadatta and his wife and his minister heard this 
romantic tale from the couple of swans, and gained knowledge from their 
teaching, and obtained the power of flying through the air like gods ; and 
then thef went accompanied by those two birds to SiddhUvara,* and there 
they all laid aside the bodies they had entered in consequence of the curse, 
and were reinstated in their former position as attendants upon 9iva.t 

Hearing this story from Gomukha in the absence of Madanamanchuki, 
for a moment only, hermits, I cheered my heart with hope. 

When the emperor Naravahanadatta had told this story, those her- 
mits in the hermitage of Eaiyapa, accompanied by Gopdlaka, rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly. 

V I read tadhhdrydsaehivau g the three words should be joined together. 

t In the original we find inserted here—** Here ends the story of Padmdvatf.*’ 
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CHAPTER CXX. 


Olory be to that god, half of whose body is the moon-faced P&rvati, who 
is smeared with ashes white as the rays of the moon, whose eyes gleam 
with a fire like that of the sun and moon, who wears a half-moon on his 
head ! 

May that elephant-faced god protect you, who, with his trunk bent 
at the end, uplifted in sport, appears to be bestowing successes ! 


Then Naraydhanadatta, in the hermitage of the hermit Kalyapa, on 
that Black Mountain, said to the assembled hermits, ** Moreover, when, 
during my separation from the queen, Vegavati, who was in love with me, 
took me and made me over to the protection of a Science, I, longed to 
abandon the body, being separated from my beloved and in a foreign land ; 
but while, in this state of mind, 1 was roaming about in a remote part of 
the forSst, 1 beheld the great hermit Kanva. 

** That compassionate hermit, seeing me bowing at his feet, and know- 
ing by the insight of profound meditation that 1 was miserable, took me 
to his hermitage, and said to me, * Why are you distracted, though you 
are a hero sprung from the race of the Moon ? As the ordinance of the 
god standeth sure, why should you despait* of reunion with your wife ? 

** * The most unexpected meetings do take place for men in this world ; 
I will tell you, to illustrate this, the story of Vikramdditya ; listen/ ” 

There is in Avanti a famous city, named Ujjayini, the dwelling-place 

of S^iva, built by Vi^vakarman in 
n*tonr»/var^mAlity,. the commencement of the Fuga; 

which, like a virtuous woman, is invincible by strangers ; like a lotus- 
plant is the resort of the goddess of prosperity ; like the heart of the good, 
is rich in virtue ; like the earth, is full of many wonderful sights. 

There dwelt in that city a world-conquering king, named MahendrA* 
ditya, the slayer of' his enemies’ armies, like Indra in Amardvatl. in 
regard of prbwess he wasa wielderof many weapons ; injwgardof beauty he 
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was the flower-weaponed god* himself ; his hand was ever open in bounty, 
^ut was firmly clenched on the hilt of his sword. That king had a 
wife named Saumyadar^ana, who was to him as S^achi to Indra, as Qauri to 
S>iva, as S^ri to Vishnu. And that king had a great minister named Sumati, 
and a warder named Vajrdyudha, in whose family the ofiice was hereditary. 
With these the king remained ruling his realm, propitiating S^iva, and ever 
bearing various vows in order to obtain a son. 

In the meanwhile, as S'iva was with Parvati on the mighty mountain 
Kaildsa, the glens of which are visited by troops of gods, which is beauti* 
ful w4th the smile that the Northern quarter smiles joyous at vanquish- 
ing all the others, all the gods with Indra at their head came to visit him, 
being affiicted by the oppression of the Mlechchhas ; and the immortals 
bowed, and then sat down and praised S'iva ; and when he asked them the 
reason of their coming, they addressed to him this prayer ; “ O god, those 
Asuras, who were slain by thee and Vishnu, have been now cigain born on 
the earth in the form of Mlechchhas. They slay Brahmans, they interfere 
with the sacrifices and other ceremonies, and they carry ofE the daughters 
of hermits : indeed, what crime do not the villains commit P Now, thou 
knowest, lord, that the world of gods is ever nourished by the earth, for 
the oblation offered in the fire by Brahmans nourishes the dwellers in 
heaven. But, as the Mlechchhas have overrun the earth, the auspicious 
words are nowhere pronounced over the burnt-offering, and the world 
of gods is being^ exhausted by the cutting off of their share of the sacrifice 
and other supplies.f So devise an expedient in this matter ; cause some 
hero to become incarnate on the earth, mighty enough to destroy those 
Mlechchhas.” 

When S^iva had been thus entreated by the gods, he said to them, 
” Depart; you need not be anxious about this matter; be at your ease. 
Best assured that I will soon devise an expedient which will meet the diffi- 
culty.” When S^iva had said this, he dismissed the gods to their abodes.^ 

And when they had gone, the Holy one, with Fdrvati at his side, 
summoned a Oana, named Malyavat, and gave him this order, ** My son, 
descend into the condition of a man, and be born in the city of Ujjayihi 
as the brave son of king Mahendrdditya. That king is a portion of me, 
and his wife is sprung from a portion of Ambikd ; bo born in their family, 
and do the heaven-dwellers the service they require. Slay all those Mlech- 

* E&ma, the god of love. 

t The central idea of the Birds of Aristophanes. 

X Here Bohtlingk and Roth would read svadhithi^pdnjf. Two of the three India 
Office MSS. seem to read this, judging from the way in which they form the combi- 
nation slio. No. 1S82 is not quite clear. 
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ohhas that obstruct the fulfilmeiit of the law contained in the three 
Vedas. And by my favour thou shalt be a king ruling over the seven 
divisions of the world ; moreover the R^kshasas, the Yakshas and the 
Vetalas shall own thy supremacy and after thou hast enjoyed human 
pleasures, thou shalt again return to me.*’ 

When the Gana Mdlyavat received this command from S'iva, he said 
The command of you two divine beings cannot be disobeyed by me : but 
what enjoyments are there in the life of a man, which involves separations 
from relations, friends, and servants, very hard to bear, and the pain arising 
from loss of wealth, old age, disease, and the other ills of humanity ?” 
When the Gana said this to Sfiva, the god thus replied, Go, blameless 
one ! These woes shall not fall to thy lot ; by my favour thou shalt be 
happy throughout the whole of thy sojourn on earth.” When S^iva said 
this to Malyavat, that virtuous Gana immediately disappeared. And he 
went and was conceived in Uj jay ini, in the proper season, in the womb of 
the queen of king Maliendraditya. 

And at that time the god, whose diadem is fashioned of a digit of the 
moon, said to that king in a dream, ** 1 am pleased with thee, king, so a 
son shall be born to thee, who by his might shall conquer the earth with 
all its divisions ; and that hero shall reduce under his sway the Yakshas, 
Bakshasas, Pisdchas and others, even those that move in the air, and dwell 
in Faidla, and shall slay the hosts of the Mlechchhas ; for this reason he 
shall be named Yikramaditya'; and also Yishamasila on account of his stern 
hostility t to his enemies.” 

When the god had said this, he disappeared ; and next morning the 
king woke up, aud joyfully related his dream to his ministers. And they 
also told the king, one after another, with great delight, that Sfiva had 
made a revelation to each of them in a dream that he was to have a son. 
And at that moment a handmaid of the harem came and shewed the king 
a fruit, saying, “S'iva gave this to the queen in a dream.” Then the king 
rejoiced, saying, again and again, “ Truly, S'iva has given me a son,” and 
his ministers congratulated him. 

Then his illustrious queen became pregnant, like the eastern quarter 
in the morning, when the orb of the suii is about to arise, and she was 
conspicuous for the black tint of the nipples of her breasts, which appeared 
like a seal to secure the milk for the king with whom she was pregnant. 
In her dreams at that time she crossed seven seas, being worshipped by all 
the Yakshas, Yeialas, and Bdkshasas. Aud when the due time was come, 

* He is a kind of Hindu Solomon. 

t 1 adopt the coiTCction of the Petersburg lexicographers, vaishaint/ato for vai- 
iaayato, 1 find it in No. 1882 and in the Sanskrit College M'S. 
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she brought forth a glorious son, who lit up the chamber, as the rising sun 
ddes the heaven. And when he was horn, the skj became indeed glorious, 
laughing with the falling rain of flowers, and ringing with the noit?e of the 
gods* drums. And on that occasion the city was altogetlier distracted 
with festive joy, and appeared as if intoxicated, as if possessed by a demon , 
as if generally wind-struck. And at that time the king rained wealth 
there so unceasingly, that, except the Buddhists, no one was without a 
god.* And king Mahendraditya gave him the name of Yikram&ditya, 
which S>iva had mentioned, and also that of Vishama^ila. 

When some more days had passed, there was born to that king’s mi- 
nister, named Sumati, a son of the name of Mahamati, and the warder 
Vajrayudha bad a son born to him, named Bhadhrdyudha, and the chaplain 
lUahidhara had a son of the name of S^ridhara. And that prince Yikrama- 
ditya grew up with those three minister’s sons, as with spirit, courage, and 
might. When he was invested with the sacred thread, and put under 
teachers, they were merely the occasions of bis learning the sciences, which 
revealed themselves to him without effort. And whatever science or ac - 
complishment be was seen to employ, was known by those, who understood 
it, to be possessed by him to the highest degree of excellence. And when 
people saw that prince fighting with heavenly weapons, they even began 
to pay less attention to the stories about the great archer Rdma and other 
heroes of the kind. And his father brought for him beautiful maidens, 
given by kings who had submitted after defeat, like so many goddesses of 
Fortune 

Then his father, king Mabendrdditya, seeing that his son wa5 in the 
bloom of early manhood, of great valour, and beloved by the subjects, 
duly anointed him heir to bis realm, and being himself old, retired with his 
wife and ministers to Ydranasi,t and made the god S>iva his refuge. 

And king Yikramdditya, having obtained that kingdom of his father, 
began in due course to blaze forth, as the sun, when it has occupied the 
sky. Even haughty kings, when they saw the string fitted into the notch 
of his bending bow,^ learnt a lesson from that weapon, and bent likewise 
on every side. Of godlike dignity, having subdued to his sway even Ye- 
talas, Rdkshasas and other demons, be chastised righteously those that 
followed evil courses The armies of that Yikramdditya roamed over the 
earth like the rays of the sun, shedding into every quarter the light of 
order. Though that king was a mighty hero, he dreaded the other world, 

• The word anUitwra^ when applied to the Buddhists, refers to their not believing 
in a Disposer, but its other meaning is ** wanting in wealth.** 

t J. Bmiares. 

} As Dr. Kem points out, there is a misprint here, namatffd should be mrn^iy. 
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tliough a brave warrior, be was not bard 'handed,* though not uiorioua, he 
was beloved by his wives. He was the father of all the fatherless, the 
friend of all the friendless, and the protector of all the unprotected among 
his subjects. Surely his glory furnished the Disposer with the material out 
of which he built up the White Island, the Sea of Milk, Mount Kailisa, 
and the Himdlayas.t 

And one day, as the king Yikramaditya was in the hall of assembly, 
the warder Bhadrayudjia came in and said to him, ** Your Majesty des- 
patched Yikramasakti with an army to conquer the southern region and 
other territories, and then sent to him a messenger named Anangadeva ; 
that messenger has now returned, and is at the gate with another, and bis 
delighted face announces good tidings, my lord.*’ The king said, ** Let 
him enter,” and then the warder respectfully introduced Anangadeva, with 
Lis companion. The messenger entered and bowed, and shouted ** Yic- 
tory”{ and sat down in front of the king ; and then the king said to him, 
” Is it well with king Yikramasakti, the general of my forces, and with 
Yyaghrabala and the other kings ? And does good fortune attend on the 
other chief liajputs in his army, and on the elephants, horses, chariots and 
footmen ?” 

When Anangadeva had been thus questioned by the king, he answered, 
**It is well with YikramaSakti and the whole of the army. And Your 
Majesty has conquered the Dekkan and the western border, and Madhya- 
deSa and Saurdsthra and all the eastern region of the Ganges ; and the 
northern region and KaSmira have been made tributary, and various forts 
and islands have been conquered, and the hosts of the Mlechchhas have 
been slaiA, and the rest have been reduced to submission, and various kings 
have entered the camp of Yikramasakti, and he himself is coming here 
with those kings, and is now, my lord, two or three marchers off,” 

Wheii the messenger had thus told bis tale, king Yikramaditya was 
pleased and loaded§ him with garments, ornaments, and villages. Then the 
king went on to say to that noble messenger, ” Anangadeva, when you went 
there, what regions did you see, and what object of interest did you meet 
with anywhere? Tell me, my good fellow!” When Anangadeva had 
been thus questioned by the king, be began to recount his adventures, as 
follows 

• Or not cruel in exacting tribute. 

t Glory is white accordirg to the canons of Hindu rhetoric. 

X It might merely mean, cried ** All Hail.” but hero I think there is more in the 
expression than the usual salutation. 

{ Dr. Kem would read ahhyapkjayat v honoured. The three India Office HSS. 
and the Sanskrit College MS. confirm Biockhaus*s text. 
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Having set out lienee by Your Majesty’s oiniers, I reached in course 
- ^ of time that arm\- of yours assetn- 

ea ventureM of Anangadmja. under Vikramasakti, which was 

like a broad sea resorted to by allied kings, adorned by many princes of 
the N^gas that had come together with horses and royal magnificence.* 
And when 1 arrived there, that Vikfamaiakti bowed before mo, and treated 
me with great respect, because 1 had been sent by his sovereign ; and 
while I was there considering the nature of the tyrlumphs he had gained, 
a messenger from the king of Sinhalaf came there. 

And that messenger, who had come from Sinhala, told to Vikrama- 
iSakti in my presence his master’s message as follows, I have been told by 
messengers, who have been sent by me to your sovereign and have returned, 
that your sovereign’s very heart Anangadeva is with you, so send him to 
me quickly, I will reveal to him a certain auspicious affair, that concerns 
your king.” Then VikramaiSakti said to me, ** Go quickly to the king of 
Sinhala ; and see what he wishes to say to you when he has you before 
him.” 


Then I went through the sea in a ship to the island of Sinhala with 
that king of Sinhala’s ambassador. And in that island 1 saw a palace all 
made of gold, with terraces of various jewels, like the city of the gods. 
And in it 1 saw that king of Sinhala, Virasena, surrounded by obedient 
ministers, as Indra is by the gods. When I approached him, he received 
me politely, and asked me about Your Majesty’s health, and then he re- 
freshed me with most sumptuous hospitality. 

The next day the king summoned me, when he was in his hall of 
audience; and showing his devotion to you, said to me in the preSence of 
his ministers, ” I have a maiden daughter, the peerless beauty of the world 
of mortals, Madanalekba by name, and 1 offer her to your king. She is 
a fitting wife for him, and he is a suitable husband xor her ; for this reason 
1 have invited you ; so accept her in the name of your king.j: And go 
on id front with my ambassador to tell your master ; 1 will send my 
daughter here close after you.” 

When the king had said this, he summoned into that hall his daughter 
whose load of ornaments was adorned by her graceful shape, loveliness, and 


• A most elaborate pun ! There is an allusion to the sea having proved the 
.refuge of the mountains that wished to preserve their wings, to the serpent Vaauki’s 
having served as a rope with which to whirl round mount Mandara, when the sea was 
churned and produced Ski or Lakshmf. In this exploit Hari or Vishnu bore a dis- 
tinguished part, 
t I. g., Oeyhm. 

t Btthffingk and Eoth explain prat(pta in this passage as worb^n urn. 
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youth. And he made her sit on his lap, and shewing her, said to me, I 
offer this girl to your master, receive her.*’ And when I saw that princess, 
I was astonished at her beauty, and 1 said joyfully, “ I accept this maiden 
on behalf of my sovereign,” and I thought to myself, “ Well, the Creator 
is never tired of producing marvels, since even after creating Tilottamd, he 
has produced this far superior beauty.” 

Then, having been honoured by that king, I set forth from that island, 
with this ambassador of bis, Dhavalasena. So we embarked on a ship, and 
as we were sailing along in it, through the sea, we suddenly saw a great 
sandbank in the middle of the ocean. And on it we saw two maidens of 
singular beauty ; one had a body as dark as priyangu^ the other gleamed 
white like the moon, and they both looked more splendid from having put 
on dresses and ornaments suited to their respective hues. They made a 
sound like the clashing of cymbals with their bracelets adorned with splen- 
did gems, and they were making a young toy-deer, which, though of gold 
and studded with jewels to represent spots, possessed life, dance in front of 
them.* When wo saw this, we were astonished and we said to one another, 
” What can this wonder mean ? Is it a dream, magic, or delusion ? Who 
would ever expect to see a sandbank suddenly start up in the middle of 
the ocean, or such maidens upon it ? And who would ever have thought 
of seeing such a thing as this living golden deer studded with jewels, which 
they possess ? Such things are not usually found together.” 

While we were saying this to one another, king. In the greatest as* 
tonishment, a wind suddenly began to blow, tossing up the sea. That 
wind broke up our ship, which was resting on the surging waves, and the 
peopld in it were whelmed in the sea, and the sea-monsters began to devour 
them. But those two maidens came and supported both of us in their 
arms, and lifted us up and carried us to the sandbank, so that we escaped 
the jaws of the sea-monsters. And then that bank began to be covered 
with waves, at which we were terrified, but those two ladies cheered us, 
and made us enter what seemed like the interior of a cave. There we began 
to look at a heavenly wood of various trees, and while we were looking at 
it, the sea disappeared, and the bank, and the young deer, and the maidens. 

We wandered about there for a time, saying to ourselves, " What is 
this strange thing? It is assuredly some magic.” And then we saw 
there a great lake, transparent, deep, and broad, like the heart of great men, 
looking like a material representation of Nirv&pa that allays the fire of 
desire, t 

« Op. Iliad XYIII, 417-420. T read pramrtayantyau with Dr. Kern for the 
obvious misprint in the text. The y is found in the three India Office MSS. and in the 
Sanskrit College MS. 

t In the original tfiihy.d. 
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And wo saw a certain beautiful woman, coming to bathe in it, ac- 
comjpanied by her train, looking like an incarnation of the beauty of the 
wood. And that lady alighted from her covered chariot,* and gathered 
lotuses in that lake, and bathed in it, and meditated on a^iva. And there- 
upon, to our astonishment, S^iva arose from the lake, a present god, in the 
form of a linga^ composed of splendid jewels, and came near her ; and that 
fair one worshipped him with various luxuries suited to her majesty, and 
then took her lyre. And she played upon it, singing skilfully to it with 
rapt devotion, following the southern style in respect of notes, time, and 
words. So splendid was her performance that even the Siddhas and other 
beings appeared there in the air, having their hearts attracted by hearing it, 
and remained motionless as if painted. And after she had finished her 
music,'!' she dismissed the god, and be immediately sank in the lake* 
Then the gaselle-eyed lady rose up, and mounted her chariot, and pro- 
ceeded to go away slowly with her train. 

We followed her, and eagerly asked her train over and over again, 
who she was, but none of them gave us any answer. Then, wishing to 
shew that ambassador of the king of Sinhala your might, I said to her 
aloud, ** Auspicious one, I adjure thee by the touch of king Vikramaditya*s 
feet, that thou depart not hence without revealing to me who thou art.*' 
When the lady heard this, she made her train retire, and alighted from her 
chariot, and coming up to me, she said with a gentle voice, “ Is my lord 
the noble king Vil^am&ditya well ? But why do I ask, Anangadeva, since 
1 know all about him ? For I exerted magic power, and brought you 
here for the sake of that king, for I must honour him, as he delivered me 
from a great danger. So come to my palace ; there I will tell you all* who 
I am, and why I ought to honour that king, and what service he needs 
to have done him.” 

When she had said this, having left her chariot out of courtesy, that 
fair one went along the path on foot and respectfully conducted mo to her 
' castle, which looked like heaven ; it was built of various jewels and dif- 
ferent kinds of gold ; its gates were guarded en every side by brave warriors 
wearing various forms, and bearing various weapons ; and it was full of 
noble ladies of remarkable beauty, looking as if they were charms that 
drew down .endless heavenly enjoyments. There she honoured us with 
baths, unguents, splendid dresses and ornaments, and made us rest for a 
time. 

X All the India Office MSS. give kan^irathdvat{n^ 

f The word Oandharvd should be Odndharvd; see B and B. s. v. har with upa^ 
and #09. No. 2166 has CfdndhdrM^ the other two MSS. agree iidth Brockhaus's text. 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 


When Anangadeva had told this to king Vikram&ditja in his hall o£ 
audience, he continued as follows : — 

Then, after I had taken food, that lady, sitting in the midst of her 
attendants, said to me, Listen, Anangadeva, I will now tell you all.” 

1 am Madanamanjari, the daughter of Dundubhi the king of the 

Takshas, and the wife of Manibha- 

Seorff of Madanama^jaarL brother of Kuvera. I used 

always to roam about happily with my husband on the banks of rivers, on 
hills, and in charming groves. 

And one day 1 went with my beloved to a garden in Ujjayini called 
Makaranda to amuse myself. There it happened that in the dawn a low 
hypocritical scoundrel of a hdpdlika* saw me, when 1 had just woke up 
from a sleep brought on by the fatigueaof roaming about. That rascal, 
being overcome with love, went into a cemetery, and proceeded to try and 
procure me for his wife by means of a spell, and a burnt-offering. But I 
by my power found out what he was about, and informed my husband ; 
and he told his elder brother Kuvera. And Kuvera went and complained 
to Brahm4, and the holy Brahmd, after meditating, said to him, It is true 
that kdpdlika intends to rob your brother of his wife, for such is the 
power of those spells for mastering Yakshas, which he possesses. But 
when she feels herself being drawn along by the spell, she must invoke 
the protection of king Vikramaditya ; ho will save her from him.” Then 
Kuvera came and told this answer of Brahm&’s to my husband, and my 
husband told it to me, whose mind was troubled by that wicked spell. 

And in the meanwhile that hypocritical kdpdlika^ offering a burnt-offer- 
ing in the cemetery, began to draw me to him by means of a spell, duly mut- 
tered in a circle. And 1, being drawn by that spell, reached in an agony 
of terror that awful cemetery, full of bones and skulls, haunted by demons. 
And then 1 saw there that wicked kdpdlika : he had made an offering to 
the fire, and he had in a circle a corpse lying on its back, which he had 
been worshipping. And that kdpdlika, when he saw that 1 had arrived, 
was beside himself with pride, and with difficulty tore himself away to 
rinse his mouth in a river, which happened to be near. 

At that moment 1 called to mind what Brahmd had said, and I thought, 

* B. and B. explain the wotd khaiisiakdpdlika as — Stuck von cincm Kdpdlika^ 
si*fi X^puaiMpdUkay A kdpdlika is, aooording to Honier Williams a. v., a wordiipper 
of 8na of the left-hand order, characterised by carrying skulls of men as ornaments^ 
and by eating and drinking from them. 

78 
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“ Wliy should I not call to the king for aid ? Ho may be roaming about in 
the darkness somewhere near.” When 1 bad said this to myself, I called 
al^ud for his help in the following words, “ Deliver mo, noble king Vikramd- 
ditya ! See, protecting talisman of the world, this kiipcilika is bent on out- 
raging by force, in your realm, me a chaste matron, the Yakshi Madanaman- 
jari by name, the daughter of Dundubhi, and the wife of Manibhadra the 
younger brother of Kuvera.” 

No sooner had I finished this plaintive appeal, than I saw that king 
coming towards me, sword in hand ; ho seemed to be all resplendent with 
brightness of valour, and he said to me, ” My good lady, do not fear ; bo at 
ease ; I wifl deliver you from that kdp&lika^ fair one. For who is able to 
work such unrighteousness in my realm ?” When he had said this, he sum- 
moned a Vetala, named Agnisikha. And he, when summuned, came, tall, 
with fiaming eyes, with upstanding hair ; and said to the king, ** Tell me 
what 1 am to do.” Then the king said, ” Kill and eat this wicked kdpd^ 
lika^ who is trying to carry off his neighbour’s wife.” Then that Yetala 
Agni^ikha entered the corpse that was in the circle of adoration, and rose 
up, and rushed forward, stretching out his arms and mouth And when 
the kdpdlika^ who had come back from rinsing his mouth, was preparing to 
fly, he seized him from behind by the legs ; and ho whirled him round in the 
air and then dashed him down with great force on the earth, and so at one 
blow crushed his body and his aspirations. 

When the demons saw the kdpdlika slain, they were all eager for flesh, 
and a fierce Vetala, named Yamasikha, came there. As soon as he came, 
he seized the body of the kdpdlika ; then the first Vetala Agnisikha said to 
him, “ Hear, villain ! I have killed this kdpdlika by the order of king Vi- 
kramdditya ; pray what have you to do with him ?” When Yamasikha heard 
that, he said to him, ” Then tell me, what kind of power has that king?” 
Then Agnisikha said, ** If you do not know the nature of his power, listen, 
I will tell you,” 

There once lived in this city a very resolute gambler of the name of 

StorfofthegamllerDdgineya^whouxu D^g'neya. Once on a time some 
tM euttninff for the Vetala AgnUikha, and gamblers, by fraudulent play, won 
of AgnUikha'e submieeion to king Vikra^ from him all he possessed, and then 
mdditya^ bound him in order to obtain from 

him the borrowed money which he had lost in addition. And as he had 
nothing, they beat him with sticks and other instruments of torture,* but 
he made himself like a stone, and seemed as rigid as a corpse. Then all 

* For aruntudaii MS. No. 1882 has adadanetaehehay No. 2166 has adddattaSclia 

and 3008 adadaUuiiha, These point I suppose to a reading adadattacheha ; which 
means ** not paying what he owed.” 
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those wicked gamblers took him and threw him into a large dark well, 
fearing that, if he lived, be might take vengeance on them. 

But that gambler Dagitieya, when flung down into that very deep 
well, saw in front of him two great and terrible men. But they, when 
they saw him fall down terrified, said to him kindlj^ ** Who are you, and 
how have you managed to fall into this deep well ? Tell us !” Then the 
gambler recovered his spirits and told them his story, and said to them 
** Do you also tell me who you are and whence you come.” When those 
men, who were in the pit, hoard that, they said, “Good Sir, we were 
Brahman demons* dwelling in the cemetery belonging to this city, and 
we possessed two maidens in this vety city ; one was the daughter of the 
principal minister, the other of the chief merchant. And no conjurer on the 
earth, however powerful his spells, was able to deliver those maidens from us. 

“ Then king Vikramaditya, who bad an affection for their fathers, heard 
of it, and came to the place, where those maidens were with a friend of their 
fathers’. The moment we saw the king, we left the maidens, and tried to 
escape, but we were not able to do so, though we tried our utmost. Wc saw 
the whole horizon on fire with his splendour. Then that king, seeing us, bound 
us by his power. And seeing us unhappy, as we were afraid of being put 
to death, he gave us this order, ‘ Ye wicked ones, dwell for a year in a dark 
pit, and then ye shall be set at liberty. But when freed, ye must never 
again commit such a crime ; if ye do, I will punish you with destruction.* 
After king Vishama^ila had given us this order, he had us flung into this 
dark pit ; but out of mercy he did not destroy us. 

“ And in eight more days the year will be completed, and with it the 
period Muring which we were to dwell in this cave, and we shall then be 
released from it. Now, friend, if you engage to supply us with some food 
during those days, we will lift you out of this pit, and set you down out- 
side it ; but if you do not, when lifted out, supply us with food according 
to your engagement, we will certainly, when wo come out, devour you.” 

When the Brdhman demons made this proposal to the gambler, ho 
consented to it, and they put him out of the pit. Wlien ho gob out of it, 
he went to the cemetery at night to deal in human flesh, as he saw no 
other chance of getting what he wanted. And I, happening to be there at 
that time, saw that gambler, who was crying out, “ 1 have human flesh for 
sale : buy lb somebody.” Then I said, ” I will take it off your hands ; 
what price do you want for it ?” And he answered, Give me your shape 
and power.” Then I said again to him, “ My fine fellow, what will you do 
with them ?” The gambler then told me his whole story, and said to me, 
“ By means of your shape and power 1 will get hold of those enemies of 


* Skrit- Brahma-RfikBhaBa. 
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mine, the gamblers, together with the keeper of the gambling-house, and 
will give them to the Br&hman demons to eat.” When 1 heard that, I 
\Ai 8 pleased with the resolute spirit of that gambler, and gave him m j 
shape and mj power for a specified period of seven days. And by means 
of them he drew those men that had injured him into his power, one after 
another, and fiung them into the pit, and fed the BiAhman demons on them 
during seven days. 

Then I took back from him my shape and power, and that gambler 
Ddgineya, beside himself with fear, said to me, ” 1 have not given those 
Brahman demons any food this day, which is the eighth, so they will now 
come out and devour me. Tell me what I must do in this case, for you 
are my friend.” When he said this, I, having got to like him from being 
thrown with him, said to him, ” If this is the case, since you have made 
those two demons devour the gamblers, I for your sake will in turn eat 
the demons. So shew them to me, my friend.” When I made the gam- 
bler this offer, he at once jumped at it, and took me to the pit where the 
demons were. 

I, suspecting nothing, bent my head down to look into the pit, and 
while 1 was thus engaged, the gambler put his hand on the back of my 
neck, and pushed me into it. When I fell into it, the demons took me 
for some one sent for them to eat, and laid hold of me, and I had a wrest* 
ling-match with them. When they found that they could not overcome 
the might of ^y arms, they desisted from the struggle, and asked me who 
I was. 


Then 1 told them my own story from the point where my fortunes 
became involved with those of Ddgineya,* and they made friends with 
me, and said to me, ” Alas ! What a trick that evil*minded gambler has 
played you, and us two, cand those other gamblers ! But what confidence 
can be placed in gamblers, who profess exclusively the science of cheating, 
whose minds are proof against friendship, pity, and gratitude for a benefit 
received? Becklessiiess and disregard of all ties are ingrained in the 
nature of gamblers ; hear in illustration of this the story of ThiQfhdkardla.” 

Long ago there lived in this very city of Ujjayini a ruffianly gambler, 
, . . , , who was rightly named Thiuthdkard- 

story ^ lost pefpetuall,, and the 

others, who won in the game, used to give him every day a hundred eowriet^ 
With those he bought wheat'flour from she market, and in the evening 
made cakes by kneading them somewhere or other in a pot with water, 
and then he went and cooked them in the flame e£ a funeral pyre in the 


« They had heard Ddgineya’s story up to this pdnt from his own 1^^ 
t This may he loosely translated "Terror of the gamUing saloon.” 
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cemetery, and ate them in front of Mahdk&la, smearing thorn with tho 
grease from the lamp burning before him : and he always slept at night 
on the ground in the court of the same god's temple, pillowing his hea3 on 
his arm. 

Now, one night, he saw the images of all the Mothers and of the 
Yakshas and other divine beings in the temple of Maliakala trembling 
from the proximity of spells, and this thought arose in bis bosom, Why 
should 1 not employ an artful device here to obtain wealth P If it suc- 
ceeds, well and good ; if it does not succeed, wherein am 1 the worse ?” 
When he had gone through these reflections, he challenged those deities to 
play, saying to them, “ Gome now, 1 will have a game with you, and I will 
act as keeper of the gaming-table, and will fling the dice ; and mind, you 
must always pay up what you lose.’* When he said this to the deities they 
remained silent ; so Thiiifhakardla staked some spotted cowries, and flung 
the dice. For this is the universally accepted rule among gamblers, that, 
if a gambler does not object to the dice being thrown, he agrees to play. 

Then, having won much gold, he said to the deities, Pay me the 
money I have won, as you agreed to do.” But though the gambler said 
this to the deities over and over again, they made no answer. Then he 
flew in a passion and said to them, ** If you remain silent, I will adopt 
with you the same course as is usually adopted with a gambler, who will not 
pay the money he has lost, but makes himself as stiff as a stone.* I will 
simply saw through your limbs with a saw as sharp as the points of Yama’s 
teeth, for 1 have no respect for anything.” When he had said this, ho 
ran towards them, saw in hand ; and the deities immediately paid him the 
gold she had won. Next morning he lost it all at play, and in the even- 
ing he came back again, and extorted more money from the Mothers in 
the same way by making them play with him. 

He went on doing this every day, and those deities, the Mothers, were 
in very low spirits about it ; then the goddess Chamunda said to them, 
“ Whoever, when invited to gamble, says * I sit out of this game ’ cannot 
be forced to play ; this is the universal convention among gamblers, ye 
Mother deities. So when he invites you, say this to him, and so baffle 
him.” When Chdmu^^^ had said this to the Mothers, they laid her advice 
up in their minds. And when the gambler came at night and invited 
them to play with him, all the goddesses said with one accord ” We sit 
out of this game.” 

When Thipthakar&la had been thus repulsed by those goddesses, he 
invited their sovereign Mabakdla himself to play. But that god, thinking 
that tho fellow had taken this opportunity of trying to force him to 

* Boo page 828 of this VoL s. c. 
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gamble, said, I ait out of this game.” Even gods, jou see, like feeble 
persons, are afraid of a thoroughly self-indulgent, ruflianly scoundrel, flushed 
mth impunity. 

Then that Thintbakar&la, being depressed at finding his gambler’s 
artifice baffled by a knowledge of the etiquette of play, was disgusted, and 
said to himself, ” Alas ! I am baffled by these deities through their learu-> 
ing the conventions of gamblers ; so I must now flee for refuge to this very 
sovereign of the gods.” Having formed this resolution in his heart, 
Thiiithakarala embraced tlie feet of Mahdkala, and praising him, addressed 
to him the following petition ; “ I adore thee that sittest naked* with thy 
head resting on thy knee ; thy moon, thy bull, and thy elephant-skin 
having been won at play by Devi. When the gods give all powers at thy 
mere desire, and when thou art free from longings, having for thy only 
possessions the matted lock, the ashes and the skull, how canst thou sud- 
denly have become avaricious with regavd to hapless me, in that thou 
.desirest to disappoint me for so small a gain ? Of a truth the wishing-tree 
no longer gratifies the hope of the poor, as thou dost not support me, lord 
Bhairava, though thou supportest tue world. So, as 1 have fled to thee as a 
suppliant, holy Sthanu, with my mind pierced with grievous woe, thou 
oughtest even to pardon presumption in me. Thou hast three eyes, I have 
three dice,t so I am like thee in one respect ; thou hast ashes on thy body, 
so have I ; thou eatest from a skull, so do I ; shew me mercy. When 
I have converse4 with you gods, how can I afterwards bear to converse 
with gamblers ? So deliver me from my calamity.” 

With this and similar utterances the gambler praised that Bliairava, 
until at last the god was pleased, and manifesting himself, said tor him, 

** Thinthakarala, 1 am pleased with thee ; do not be despondent, llemain 
here with me ; 1 will provide thee with enjoyments.” In accordance with 
this command of the god’s that gambler remained there, enjoying all kinds 
of luxuries provided by the favour of the deity. 

Now, one night, the god saw certain Apsarases, that had come to 
bathe in that holy pool oi Mahakala, and he gave this command to 
Xhi^thakardla, ” While all these nymphs of heaven are engaged in bath- 
ing^ quickly snatch up the clothes, which they have laid on the bank, and 

* Two of the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. have indu for Indra ; 
the other has tnniu. I have adopted indu. In ^loka 100 for dadaie No. 1882 and 
the Sanskrit College MS. read dadhate^ which means that the gods* possession of wealth 
and power depends on the will of l^iva. In floka 89 the Sanskrit OoUege MS. reads 
ekadd for the unmetrical devatdh, 

t TryoMiha can probably mean ** having three dice,** as well as having three 
eyes.” 
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bring them here ; and do not give them back their garments, until they 
surrender to you this young nymph, named Kaldvati.”* 

When Thipthdkardla had received this command from Bhairava, fie 
went and carried o£E the garments of those heavenly beauties, while they 
were bathing ; and they said to him, “ pive us back our garments, please ; 
do not leave us naked.” But he answered them, confident in the power 
which S'iva gave, “ If you will give me the young nymph Kaldvati, I will 
give you back these garments, but not otherwise.*’ When they heard 
that, seeing that he was a stubborn fellow to deal with, and remembering 
that Indra had pronounced a curse of this kind upon Kalavati, they agreed 
to his demand. And on his giving back the garments, they bestowed on 
him, in due form, Kaldvati the daughter of Alambushd. 

Then the Apsarases departed, and Thi^thdkardla remained there with 
that Ealavati in a house built by the wish of S^iva. And Kalavati went in 
the day to heaven to attend upon the king of the gods, but at night she 
always returnedf to her husband. And one day she said to him in the 
ardour of her affection, “ My dear, the curse of S^iva, which enabled me to 
obtain you for a husband, has really proved a blessing.” Thereupon her 
husband Tbi^tb&kardla asked her the cause of the curse, and the nymph 
Kalavati thus answered him : 

** One day, when 1 had seen the gods in a garden, I praised the enjoy- 
ments of mortals, deprecating the pleasures of the dwellers in heaven, as 
giving jo 3 's that consist only in seeing.]; When the king of the gods 
heard that, he cursed me, saying, * Thou shalt go and be married by a 
mortal, and enjoy those human pleasures.’ In this way has come about 
our union that is mutually agreeable. And to-morrow 1 shall return to 
Leaven after a long absence ; do not be unhappy about it ; for Bambbd is 
going to dance a new piece before Vishnu, and I must remain there, my 
beloved, until the exhibition is at an end.” 

Then Thinthakarala, whom love had made like a spoiled child, said to 
her, 1 will go there and look at that dance unperceived, take me there.** 
When Kaldvati heard that, she said, ” How is it fitting for me to do this ? 
The king of the gods might be angry, if he found it out.” Though she 
said this to him, he continued to press her ; then out of love she agreed to 
take him there. 

So the next morning Kal&vati by her power concealed Thiothdkardla 
in a lotus, which she placed as an ornament in her ear, and took him to the 
palace of Indra. When Thi^thdkar&la saw that palace, the doors of which 
were adorned by the elephant of the gods, which was set off by the garden 

* Cp. Yol. II, p. 452. 

t ITpdffau is a misprint for updyayau as is evident from the MSS. 

i The three India Office MS8. and the Sanskrit College MS. give dr^h\i. 
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of Nandana, he thought himself a god, and was highly delighted. And 
in the court of Indra, frequented by gods, ho beheld the strange and 
helightful spectacle of Rambha’s dance, accompanied by the singing of all 
the nymphs of heaven. And he heard all the musical instruments played 
by Ndrada and the other minstrels ; for what is hard to obtain in this 
world if the supreme god* is favourable to one P 

Then^ at the end of the exhibition a mime, in the shape of a divine goat, 
rose up, and began to dance with heavenlyf movements. And Thi^tha- 
karala, when he saw him, recognized him, and said to himself, ** Why, I 
see this goat in Ujjayini, figuring as a mere animal, and here he is dan- 
cing as a mime before Indra. Of a truth this must be some strange 
incomprehensible heavenly delusion.** While Thi^fhakardla was going 
through these reflections in his mind, the dance of the goat-mime came 
to an end, and then Indra returned to his own place. And then KalSvati, 
in high spirits, also took back fhi^thdkardla to his own home, concealed 
in the lotus-ornament of her ear. 

And the next day Thi^fhdkardla beheld in Ujjayini that goat-formed 
mime of the gods, who had returned there, and he insolently said to him, 
** Come, dance before me, as you dance before Indra. If you do not, I 
shall be angry with you ; show off your dancing powers, you mime.** 
When the goat heard this, he was astonished, and remained silent, saying 
to himself, ** How can this mere mortal know so much about me ?** But 
when, in spitq of persistent entreaties, the goat refused to dance, Thint^id- 
kardla beat him on the head with sticks. 

Then the goat went with bleeding head to Indra, and told him all that 
bad taken place. And Indra by his supernatural powers of contelnplation 
discQYQred the whole secret, how Kalavati had brought Thiotfhdkarala to 
her Yen when Rambhd was dancing, and how that profane fellow had there 
B^en the goat dancing. Then Indra summoned Ealdvati, and pronounced 
on her the following curse, ** Since, out of love, thou didst secretly bring 
here the man who has reduced the goat to this state, to make him dance, 
depart and become an image on a pillar in the temple built by king Nara- 
sinha in the city of Ndgapura.’* 

When Indra had said this, Alambushd, the mother of Ealdvati, tried 
to appease him, and at last he was with difficulty appeased, and he thus 
fixed an end to the curss, ** When that temple, which it has taken many 
years to complete, shall perish and be levelled with the ground, then shall 
her curse come to an end.** So Ealdvati came weeping and told to fhiil- 
thdkardla the curse Indra had pronounced, together with the end he had 


• a, fifiva in this instance. 

f For the seooiid dVsys in O. 18:^ hb MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 give nosys, nhw. 
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appointed to it, and how be himself was to blame, and then, after giving 
him her ornaments, she entered into an image on the front of a pUlar 
in the temple in Ndgapura. 

Thiijithdkardla for his part, smitten with the poison of separation from 
her, could neither hear nor see, but rolled swooning on the ground. And 
when that gambler came to his senses, he uttered this lament, ** Alas ! fool 
that I was, I revealed the secret, though I knew better all the time ; for 
how can people like myself, who are by nature thoughtless, shew self- 
restraint P So now this intolerable separation has fallen to my lot.” 
However in a moment he said to himself, This is no time for me to 
despond; why should I not recover firmness and' strive to put an end to 
her curse 

After going through these reflections, the cunning fellow thought 
carefully over the matter, and asuming the dress ot a mendicant devotee, 
went with rosary, antelope-skin, and matted hair, to Ndgapura. There he 
secretly buried in a forest outside the city, four pitchers containing his 
wife’s ornaments, one towards each of the cardinal points ; nud one full 
of sets of the five precious things* he deliberately buried within the city, 
in the earth of the market-place, in front of the god himSelf. 

When he had done this, he built a hut on the bank of the river, and 
remained there, alEecting a hypocritical asceticism, pretending to be medi- 
tating and muttering. And by bathing three times in the day, and eating 
only the food given him as alms, after washing it with water on a stone, 
he acquired the character of a very holy man. 

In course of time his fame reached the ears of the king, and the king 
often invited him, but he never went near him : so the king came to see 
him, and remained a long time in conversation with him. And in the 
evening, when the king was preparing to depart, a female jackal suddenly 
uttered a yell at a distance. When the cunning gambler, who was passing 
himself ofE as an ascetic, heard that, he laughed. And when the king 
asked him the meaning of fhe laugh, he said, ** Oh ! never mind.” But 
when the king went on persistently questioning him, the deceitful follow 
said, ” In the forest to the east of this city, under a vatan^ there is a pitcher 
full of jewelled ornaments ; so take it. This, king, is what that female 
jackal told me^ for I understand the language of animals.” 

Then the king was full of curiosity : so the ascetic took him to the 
spot, and dug up the earth; and took out that pitcher, and gave it to hiin. 
Then the king, having obtained the ornaments, began to have faith in the 
ascetic, and considered that he not only possessed supernatural knowledge 

* Gold, diamond, sapphire, ruby and pearl. The Buddhists usually enumexato 
seven : see Bumouf, Lotus de La Bonne Loi, p. 319. 
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but was a truthful and unselfish devotee. So he conducted him to his 

and prostrated himself at his feet again and again, and returned to 
his palace at night with his ministers, praising his virtues. 

In the same way, when the king again came to him, the ascetic pre- 
tended to understand the cry of an animal, and in this way made over to 
the king the other three pitchers, buried towards the other three cardinal 
points. Then the king, and the citizens, and the king’s wives became 
exclusively devoted to the ascetic, and were, so to speak, quite absorbed 
in him. 

Vow, one day, the king took that wicked ascetic to the temple for a 
moment so he contrived to hear in the market-place the cry of a crow 
Then ne said to the king, *^Did you hear what the crow said ? * In this 
very market-place there is a pitcher full of valuable jewels buried in front 
of the god : why do you not take it op also This was the meaning of 
his cry ; so come, and take possession of it.” When the deceitful ascetic 
had said this, he conducted him there, and took up out of the earth the 
pitcher full of valuable jewels, and gave it to the king. Then the king, 
in his excessive satisfaction, entered the temple holding that pretended seer 
by the hand. 

There the mendicant brushed against that image on the pillar, which 
his beloved Kaldvati had entered, and saw her. And Kaldvati, wearing 
the form of the image on the pillar, was atfiicted when she saw her bus* 
band, and began to weep then and there. When the king and his atten- 
dants saw this, they were amazed, and cast down, and said to that preten- 
ded seer, ** Reverend Sir, what is the meaning of tliis ?” Then the 
cunning rascal, pretending to be despondent and bewildered, said to the 
king, ** Come to your palace : there I will tell you this secret, though it is 
almost too terrible to be revealed ” 

When he had said this, he led the king to the palace, and said to him, 
** Since you built this temple on an unlucky spot and in an inauspicious 
moment, on the third day from now a misfortune will befall you. It was for 
this reason that the image on the pillar wept when she saw you. So, if you 
care for your body’s weal, my sovereign, take. this into consideration, and 
this very day quickly level this temple with the earth ; and build another 
temple somewhere else^ on a lucky spot, and in an auspicious moment. Let 
the evil omen be averted, and ensure the prosperity of yourself and your 
kingdom.” When he had said this to the king, he, in his terror, gave com- 
mand to bis subjects, and in one day levelled that temple with the earth, 
and he began to build another temple in another place. So true is it that 
rogues with their tricks gain the confidence of princes, and impose upon 
them 

Accordingly, the gambler '!nii9t^akardla, having gained his object. 
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abandoned the disguise of a mendicant, and fled, and went to ujjajini. 
And Kal&vati, finding it out, went to meet him on the road, freed from her 
curse and liappy, and she comforted him, and then went to heaven to visft 
Indra. And Indra was astonished, but when he heard from her mouth the 
artifice of her husband the gambler, he laughed and was highly delighted. 
Then Vfihaspati, who was at his side, said to Indra, “ Gamblers are always 
like this, abounding in every kind of trickery.*' 

For instance, in a previous halpa there was in a certain city a gambler, 

of the name of Kuttanikapata, ac- 
Storu of the gambler who cheated Yama.^ t » i • i* i a i «ri 

^ complished in dishonest play. When 

he went to the other world, Indra said to him, “ Gambler, you will have 

to live a kaljpa in hell on account of your crimes, but owing to your charity 

you are to be lndi*a for one day, for once on a time you gave a gold coin 

to a knower of the Supreme Soul. So say, whether 3’ou will take out first 

your period in hell or your period as Indra.’* When the gambler beard that, 

be said, “ I will take out first my period as Indra.” 

Then ITama sent the gambler to heaven, and the gods deposed Indra 

for a day, .and crowned him sovereign in his stead. He, having obtained 

sovereign sway, summoned to heaven the gamblers his fiiends and his female 

favourites, and in virtue of his regal authority gave this order to the gods, 

” Carry us all in a moment to all tlie holy bathing-places, f those in heaven, 

and those 011 earth, and those in the seven dvipas : and enter this very day 

into all the kings on the earth, and bestow without ceasing, great, gifts for 

our benefit.” 

When he gave this order to the gods, they did everything as he had 
desired* and by means of tliose holy observances his sins were washed;); away, 
and ho obtained the rank of indra permanently. And by his favour his 
friends and his female favourites, that he had summoned to heaven, had 
their sins destroyed and obtained immortality. The next day Chitragupta 
informed Yama that the gambler had by his discretion obtained the rank 
of Indra permanently. Then Yama; heaf\ng of his meritorious actions, 
was astonished, and said, ** Dear me ! this gambler has clieated us.” 

When Vfihaspati had told this story, ho said, ” Such, O wielder of tlie 
thunderbolt, are gamblers,” and then held his peace. And then Indra 
sent Kalavuti to summon 'Thipthakarila to heaven. There the king of the 


• Cp. the story that begins on page >186 of tins volume. 

t No. 1882 reads mapayata tatkeho,nd% at the end of 41. 194, a. It seems to 
remove a tautology but is nnmctrical. **Take us and cause us to bathe." The 
Sanskrit MS. has mapayata (afthanai^, 

t 1 road dhuta for dyhta No. 1882 (Ihe Taylor MS.) and the Sanskrit College 
MS. have dhuUt ; No. 3003 has dhuta; the olhvr MS. does not contain the passage 
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gods, pleased with his cleverness and resolution, honoured him, and gave him 
Kaldyati to wife, and made him an attendant on himself. Then the brave 
: (pii|ghdkardla lived happily, like a god, in heaven, with Kaldvati, by the 
fayoitt of 9iva. 

** So, you see, such is the sl^le in which gamblers exhibit their treachery 
and audacity ; accordingly Agni4ikha the Vampire, what is there to be sur- 
prised at in your having been treacherously thrown into this well bj 
D&gineya the gambler P 80 come out of this pit. frieud, and we will come 
out also.” 

When the Brdhman demons said this to me, I came up out of that pit, 
and being hungry, 1 came across a Brdhman traveller that night in the 
city. So I rushed forward and seized that Brdbman to eat him, but he 
invoked the protection of king Vikram^ditya. And the moment the king 
heard his cry, he rushed out like flame, and while still at a distance, check* 
.ed me by exclaiming ** Ah villain t do not kill the Br&hman and then he 
proceeded to cut ofiE the head of a flgure of a man he had drawn ; that did 
not sever my neck, but made it stream with blood. 

Then 1 left the Brdhman and clung to the king’s feet, and he spared 
my life. ‘ 

” Such is the power of that god, king Vikramdditya. And it is by his 
orders that 1 have slain this hypocritical kdpdlika. So he is my proper 
prey, to be devoured by me as being a Yetdla ; let him go, Yamaiiikha !” 

Though Agni4ikha made this appeal to Yama^ikha, the latter proceed* 
ed contumaciou^y to drag with his hand the corpse of that hypocritical 
kdpdlika. Then king Vikramdditya appeared there, and drew the figure 
of a man on the earth and then cut oS its hand with his sword.^ That 
made the hand of Yama4ikha fall severed ; so he left the corpse, and fled 
in fear. And Agni4ikha immediately devoured the corpse of that kdpdlika. 
And I witnessed all this, securely protected by the might of the king.* 

” In these words did that wife of the Yaksha, Madanamanjari by 
name, describe your power, O king, and then she ivent on to say to me.” 

Then, An^ngadeva, the king said to me in a gentle voice, Yakshi, be- 
ing delivered from the kdpdlika^ go to the house of your husband.” Then 
I bowed before him, and returned to this ipy own home, thinking how I 
might repay to that king the benefit be bad conferred on me. In this way 
your master gave me life, family and husband ; and when you tell him this 
story of mine, it will agree with his own recollections. 

Moreover, I have to-day found out that the king of Sinhala has sent 
to that king bis daughter, the greatest beauty in the three worlds, who has 

a 1 read dlikhya puruiham BHmau. axhis is the reading of the Taylor MS. the 
Ihss has diikkya. The Sanskrit College MS. has dlikhya puru$hanf. 
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of her own accord elected to marry him. And all the kings, being jealous, 
have gathered themselves together and formed the intention of killi^ 
Yikramaihikti, and the dependent kings,* and of carrying off that maiden* 
So, do you go, and make known that their intention to Vikramaihikti, in 
order that he may be on his guard and ready to repel their attack. And 
I will exert myself to enable king Vikramdditya to conquer those enemies 
and gain the victory. 

For this reason I brought you here by my own deluding power, in 
order that you might tell all this to king Vikrama^akti and the dependent 
monarchs ; and 1 will send to your sovereign suchja present as shall to a 
certain small extent be a requital for the benefit that he conferred on me.” 

While she was saying this, the two maidens, that we had seen in the 
sea, came there with the deer ; one had a body white as the moon, the 
other was dark as a priyangu ; so they seemed like Ganga and Yamund 
returned from worshipping the ocean, the monarch of rivers. When they 
had sat down, 1 put this question to the Yakshi, ** Goddess, who are these 
maidens, and what is the meaning of this golden deer p” When the 
Yakshi^i heard this, king, she said to mo, ” Anangadeva, if you feel any 
curiosity about the matter, listen, I will tell you.” 

Long ago there came to impede Prajdpati, in his creation of creatures, 

SUny ofQUvia and Nighavta and tha terrible DAnavas, named Ghai^ta 
iwomaidenta and Nighnijit^i invincible even by 

gods. And the Creator, being desirous of destroying them, created these 
two maidens, the splendour of whose measureless beauty seemed capable 
of maddening the world. And those two mighty Asuras, when they saw 
these tfiro exceedingly wonderful maidens, tried to carry them off ; and 
fighting with one another, they both of them met their death.f 

Then Brahm& bestowed these maidens on Kuvera, saying, ** You must 
give these girls to some suitable husband and Kuvera made them over 
to my husband, who is his younger brother ; and in the same way my 
husband passed these fair oncsj; on to me ; and I have thought of king 
Vikramfiditya as a husband for them, for, as he is an incarnation of a god, he 
is a fit person for them to marry: 

** Such are the facts with regard to these maidens, now hear the 
history of the deer.” 

• Both the India Office MSS. in which this passage is found give tatidmantani. So 
Vikramafakti would himself be a ** dependent king.’* 

t Cp. the story of Bunda and Upasunda, Yol. I, p. 108 ; and Preller, Griechisohe 
Mythologie, YoL J, p. 81, note 1. 

X For ete nutnorafne No. 8003 and the Sanskrit College MS. have varakdraifan^ ; 
in order that 1 might find a husband for them. No. 1882 has vdraigkam for kdrajfan^. 
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Indra has a beloved son, named Jayanta. Once on a time, when be. 
Story 

nymphs, he saw some princes in a wood on earth playing with some young 
deer. Then Jayanta* went to heaven, and cried in the presence of his 
father because he had not got a deer to play ^^ith, as a child would natur- 
ally do. Accordingly Indra had a deer made for him by Vi^vakarinan of 
gold and jewels, and life was given to the animal by sprinkling it with nec- 
tar. Then Jayanta played with it, and was delighted with it, and the 
young deer was continually roaming about in heaven. 

In course of time that son of Rdvapa, who was rightly named Indra- 
jit,t carried o£E the young deer from heaven and took it to his own city 
Lankd. And after a further period had elapsed, Rdva^a and Indrajit 
having been slain by the heroes R&ma and Lakshina^a, to avenge the car- 
rying ofE of Sitd, and yibhi 8 ha 4 a having been set upon the throne of 
Lank4, as king of the Rikshasas, that wonderful deer of gold and jewels 
remained in his palace. And once on a time, when I was taken by my 
husband’s relations to Vibhisha^a’s palace on the occasion of a festival, be 
gave me the deer as a complimentary present. And that young heaven- 
born deer is now in my house, and I must bestow it on your master. 

And’ while the Yakshi^i was telling me this string of tales, the sun, 


the friend of the kamalini^ went to rest. Then I and the ambassador of the 
king of Sinhala^went to sleep, both of us, after the evening ceremonies, in 
a palace which the Yakshi^i assigned to us. 

In the morning we woke up and saw, my sovereign, that the army of 
Yikrama^kti, your vassal, had arrived. We reflected that that must be a 


display of the Yakshivi’s power, and quickly went wondering into the 
presence of Yikrama^kti. And he, as soon as he saw us, shewed us great 
honour, and asked after our welfare ; and was on the point of asking us 
what message the king of Sinhala had sent, when the two heavenly maid* 
ens, whose history the Yakshini had related to us, and the young deer 
arrived there, escorted by the army of the Yakshas. When king Yikrama- 
dakti saw this, he suspected some glamour of malignaut demons, and he 
said to me apprehensively What b the moaning of this ?” Then I told 
him in due course the commission of the king of Sinhala, and the circum- 
stances connected with the Yakshipi, the two maidens, and the deer. 
Moreover 1 informed him of the hostile scheme of your majesty’s enemies, 
which was to be carried out by all the kings in combination, and which 1 


« For Jayanto MSS. Nos. 1882 and 8008 and the Sanskrit OoUege MS. give 
IrnMf j. s , full of longing " 
t •. conqueror of Indra 
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bad heard of from the Yakshi. Then Yikrama^akti honoured us two am- 
badsadors, and those two heavenly maidens ; and being delighted made his 
army ready for battle with the assistance of the other vassal kings. * 

And immediately, king, there was heard in the army the loud beating 
of drums, and immediately there was seen the mighty host of hostile kings, 
accompanied by the Mlechchhas. Then our army and the hostile army, 
furious at beholding one another, closed with a rush, and the battle began. 
Thereupon some of the Yakshas sent by the Yakshi entered our soldiers, 
and so smote the army of the enemies, and others smote them in open 
fight.* And there arose a terrible tempest of battle, overspread with a 
cloud formed of the dust raised by the army, in which sword-blades fell thick 
as rain, and the shouts of heroes thundered. And the heads of our enemies 
flying up, as they were cut off, and falling again, made it seem as if the 
Fortune of our victory were playing at ball. And in a moment those kings 
that had escaped the slaughter, their troops having been routed, submitted 
and repaired for protection to the camp of your vassal. 

Then, lord of earth, as you had conquered the four cardinal points 
and the and had destroyed all the Mlechchhas, that Yakshii^i ap- 

peared, accompanied by her husband, and said to king Vikrama^akti and 
to me, ** You must tell your master that what I have done has been done 
merely by way of service to him, and you must also request him, as from 
me, to marry these two god-tramed maidens, and to look upon them with 
favour, and to cherish this deer also, for it is a present from me.*’ When 
the Yakshi had said this, she bestowed a heap of jewels, and disappeared 
with her husband, and her attendants. The next day, Madanalekha, the 
daugbthr of the king of Sinhala, came with a great retinue and much 
magnificence. And then Yikrama&tkti went to meet her, and bending low. 
joyfully conducted her into bis camp. And on the second day Yikrama- 
4akti, having accomplished his object, set out with the other kings from 
that place, in order to come here and behold your Majesty’s feet, bringing 
with him that princess and the two heavenly maidens, and that deer com- 
posed of gold and jewels, a marvel for the eyes of the three worlds. And 
new, sovereign, that vassal prince has arrived near this city, and has sent 
ns two on in front to inform Your Highness. So let the king, out of 
regard for the lord of Sinhala and tbs Yakshi, go forth to meet those 
maidens and the deer, and also the subject kings. 

When Anangadeva had said this to king Yikramdditya, though the 
king recollected accomplishing that difiScult rescue of the Yakshi^i, he did 
hot consider it worth a straw, when he heard of the return she had made 
for it’^; great-souied men, even when they have done much, think it worth 


* It is just possible that Mankhydd ought to be 
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very little. And, being muoh pleased, he loaded* Anangadeva for the 
second time, with elephants, horses, villages, and jewels, and bestowed simi* 
laf gifts on the ambassador of the king of Sinbala. 

And after he had spent that day, the king set out from Ujjayini, with 
his warriors mounted on elephants and horses, to meet that daughter of the 
king of Sinhala, and those two maidens created by Brahma. And the 
following speeches of the military officeri^ assigning elephants and horses, 
were heard in the neighbourhood of the city when the kings started, and 
within the city itself when the sovereign started ; ** Jayiwardhana must 
take the good elephant Anangagiri, and Ba9abhata the furious elephant 
E&lamegha, and Sinhapar&kramaSangrdmasiddlii, and the hero Yikramanidhi 
Bipur&kshasa, and Jayaketu Pavanajava, and Vallabha^akti Samudrakallola, 
and Bahu and Sub&hu the two horses Saravega and Garu^avega, and 
Kirfcivarman the black Eonkan mare Euvalayamild, and Samarasinba the 
white mare Gangdlahari of pure Sindh breed.” 

When that king, the supreme sovereign of all the dvtpasj had started 
on his journey, the earth was covered with soldiers, the quarters were full 
of nothing but the shouts that they raised, even the heaven was obscured 
with the dust that was diffused by the trampling of his advancing army, 
and all men’s voices were telling of the wonderful greatness of his might. 


CHAPTEB CXXII. 


Then king Vikram&ditya reached that victorious army commanded by 
that Vikrama^kti his general, and he entered it at the head of his forces, 
accompanied by that general, who came to meet him, eager and with loyal 
mind, together with the vassal kings. 

The kings were thus announced by the warders in the tent of assembly, 
Your Majesty, here is Saktikumara the king of Gau^a come to pay you 
his respects, here is Jayadhvaja the king of Ear^ata, here is Vijayavarman 
of Lfifa, here is Sunandana of Ea^mira, here is Gopdla king of Sindh, here 
is Vindhyabala the Bhilla, and here is Nirmdka the king of the Persians.” 
And when they had been thus announced, the king honoured them, and the 
feudal chiefs, and also the soldiers. And be welcomed in appropriate 
fashion the daughter of the king of Sinbala^ and the heavenly maidens, 
and the golden deer, and Yikrama^kti. And the next day the successful 

* This expression is very similar to that in Taranga 120, £1. 80, b, to whiol 

I>r. Kem objects. 
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monaroli Vikram&ditja set out with them and his forces, and reached- the 
oitjr of Ujjajini. 

Then, the kings having been dismissed with marks of honour* to tlAir 
own territories, and the world-gladdening festival of the spring season 
having arrived, when the creepers began, so to speak, to adorn themselves 
with flowers for jewels, and the female bees to keep up a concert with 
their humming, and the ranges of the wood to dance embraced by the 
wind, and the cuckoos with melodious notes to utter auspicious prayers, 
king Vikramdditya married on a fortunate day that daughter of the king 
of Sinhala, and those two heavenly maidens. And Sinhavarman, the eldest 
brother of the princess of Sinhala, who had come with her, bestowed at the 
marriage-altar a great heap of jewels. 

And at that moment the Yakshioi Madanamanjari appeared, and gave 
those two heavenly maidens countless heaps of jewels. The Yaksbi said, 
** How can 1 ever, king, recompense you for your beneOts P But I have 
done this unimportant service to testify my devotion to you. So you must 
shew favour to these maidens, and to the deer.*’ When the Yakshi had 
said this, she departed honoured by the king. 

Then the successful king Vikramdditya, having obtained those wivae 
and the earth with all its dsipas, ruled a realm void of opponents ; and he 
enjoyed himself roaming in all the garden grounds ; during the hot season 
living in the water of tanks and in artificial fountain-chambers, during the 
rains in inner apartments charming on account of the noise of cymbals 
that arose in them, during the autumn on the tops of palaces, joyous witli 
banquets under the rising moon, during the winter in chambers where 
comfortable couches were spread, and which were fragrant with black aloes, 
being ever surrounded by his wives. 

Now this king, being such as I have described, had a painter named 

Storff of UakLyaoaii the man-hating Nagarasvamin, whp enjoyed tbe re- 
maiden. venues of a hundred villages, and 

surpassed Vi^vakarman. That painter used everj two or three days to 
paint a picture of a girl, and give it as a present to the king, taking care to 
exemplify different types of beauty. 

Now, once on a time, it happened that that painter had, because a 
feast was going on, forgotten to paint tbe required girl for the king. And 
when the day for giving the present arrived, the painter remembered and 
was bewildered, saying to himself, Alas ! what can I give to the king ?’ 
.And at that moment a traveller come from afar suddenly approached him 


* Dr. Kem would read eamm&niiaeiifieh\eehu ; and this is the reodinf? of the 
Taylor MS. and of the Sanskrit College MS. No. 3003 has oammdnitair, 

76 
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nnd placed a book in his hand, and went off somewhere quickly. Tlie 
painter out of curiosity opened the book, and saw within a picture of a girl 
on canvas. Inasmuch as the girl was of wonderful beauty, no sooner did 
be see her picture then he took it and gave it to the king, rejoicing that, so 
far from having no picture to present that day, he had obtained such an 
exceedingly beautiful one. But the king, as soon as he saw it, was as- 
tonished, and said to him, My good fellow, this is not your painting, this 
is the painting of Vi^vakarman : for bow could a mere mortal be skilful 
enough to paint such beauty ?*’ When the painter heard this, he told the 
king exactly what bad taken place. 

Then tlie king kept ever looking at the picture of the girl, and never 
took his eyes off it, and one night he saw in a dream a girl exactly like her, 
but io another dtipa, ' But as he eagerly rushed to embrace her, who was 
eager to meet him, the night came to an end, and he was woke up by the 
watchman.* When the king awoke, he was so angry at the interruption 
of his delightful interview with that maiden, that he banished that watch« 
man from the city. And he said to himself, To think that a traveller 
should bring a book, and that in it there should be the painted figure of a 
girl, and that I should in a dream behold this same girl apparently alive I 
All this elaborate dispensation of destiny makes mo think that she must be 
a real maiden, but I do not know in what dvtpa she lives ; how am I to 
obtain her ?** 

Full of sueh reflections, the king took pleasure in nothing, f and burnt 
with the fever of love so that his attendants were full of anxiety. And 
the warder Bhadrayudha asked the afflicted king in private the cause of 
bib grief, whereupon he spake as follows : 

** Listen, 1 will tell you, my friend. So much at any rate you know, 
that that painter gave me the picture of a girl. And 1 fell asleep thinking 
on her, and I remember that in my dream I crossed the sea, and reached 
and entered a very beautiful city. There I saw many armed maidens in 
front of me, and they, as soon as they saw me, raised a tumultuous cry of 
' Kill, kill.’j; Then a certain female ascetic came and with great preeijnta- 
tion made me enter her house, and briefly said to me this, ' My son, hero 
is the man-hating princess Malayavati come this way, diverting herself as 


* For falling in love with a lady seen in a dream see Vol. I, pp. 276, and 
676, and Bohde, Der Griechische Bonian, pp. 46, 46 and 49. For falling in love with 
a lady seen in a picture see Vol. I, p. 490, Bohde, Der Griechische Boman, p. 49, and 
Coelho's Contos Fortuguezes, p. 109. 

t I read aratimdn for ratimdn in the Sanskrit College US. Tho Taylor MS. has 
iorvatrdnratimdn ; the other agrees with Brockhaus. 

X 1 read 
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she pleases. And the moment she sees a man, she makes these maidens of 
hers kill him : so I brought you in here to save your life.’* ^ 

“ When the female ascetic had said this, she immediately made mo 
put on female attire > and I submitted to that, knowing that it was not 
lawful to slay those maidens. But, when the princess entered into the 
house with her maidens, I looked at her, and lo ! she was the very lady 
that had been shewn me in a picture. And I said to myself, * Fortunate 
am I in that, after first seeing this lady in a picture, I now behold her 
again in flesh and blood, dear as my life.’ 

“ In the meanwhile the princess, at the head of her maidens, said to 
that female ascetic, * We saw some male enter here.’ The ascetic shewed 
me, and answered, ‘ I know of no male ; here is my sister’s daughter, who 
is with me as a guest.’ Then the princess seeing me, although I was dis- 
guised as a woman, forgot her dislike of men, and was at once overcome 
by love. She remained for a moment, with every hair on hei body erect, 
motionless as if in thought, being, so to speak, nailed to the spot at once 
with arrows by Love, who had spied his opportunity. And in a moment 
the princess said to the ascetic, * Then, noble lady, why should not your 
sister’s daughter bo my guest also P Let her come to my palace ; I will 
send her back duly honoured.’ Saying this, she took me by the hand, and 
led me away to her palace. And I remember, I discerned her intention, 
and consented, and went there, and that sly old female ascetic gave me 
leave to depart. 

« Then I remained there with that princess, who was diverting herself 
with the amusement of marrying her maidens to one another, and so forth. 
Her eyes were fixed on me, and she would not let me out of her sight for 
an instant, and no occupation pleased her in which I did not take part. 
Then those maidens, { remember, made the princess a bride, and me her 
husband, and married us in sport. And when we had been married, we 
entered at night the bridal chamber, and the princess fearlessly threw her 
arms round my neck. And then I told her who I was, and embraced her, 
and delighted at having attained her object, she looked at me and then 
remained a long time with her eyes bashfully fixed on the ground. And 
at that moment that villain of a watchman woke me up. So, Bhadra- 
yudha, the upshot of the whole matter is that I can no longer live without 
that Malayavati, whom I have seen in a picture and in a dream.” 


• Compare Ralston’s Russian Polk Tales, p. 97 ; in Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen 
p. 444, there is a beautiful Amaaon who fights with the prince on condition that if he 
is victorious she is to be his prisoner, hut if she is victorious, he is to bo put to death. 
Rohde in Der Griechische Romari, p. 148, gives a long list of “ coy huntress maids.” 
Spenser's Radigund bears a close rosemhlonoo to Malayavati. 
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'When the king said this, the warder Bhadrkjudha perceited that it 
a true dream, and he consoled the monarch, and said to him, If the 
king remembers it all exactly, let him draw that city on a piece of canvas 
in order that some expedient may be devised in this matter/’ The mo- 
ment the king heard this suggestion of Bhadrdyudha’s, he proceeded to 
draw that splendid city on a piece of canvas, and all the scene that took 
place there. Then the warder at once took the drawing, and had a new 
monastery* made, and hung it up there on the wall. And he directed that 
in relief-houses attached to the monastery^ a quantity of food, with pairs of 
garments and gold, should be given to bards coming from distant countries. 
And he gave this order to the dwellers in the monastery, ’’ If any one 
comes here, who knows the city represented here in a picture, let me be in- 
formed of it.” 

In the meanwhile the fierce elephant of the rainy season with irre«s- 
tible loud deep thunder-roar and long tusks came down upon the 

forest of the heats, a forest the breezes of which were scented with the 
perfume of the jasmine, in which travelleiv sat down on the ground in the 
shade, and trumpet-flowers bloomed. At that time the forest-fire of 
separation of that king Yikram^ditya began to burn more fiercely, fanned 
by the eastern breeze.f Then the following cries were heard among the 
ladies of his court, ” Hfiralati, bring ice ! Cbitr&ngi, sprinkle him with san- 
dal-wood juice I Patralekhi, make a bed cool with lotus-leaves I Kandar- 
pasend, fan hhn with plantain-leaves !” And in course of time the cloudy 
season terrible with lightning passed away for that king, but the foyer 
of love burning^ with the sorrow of separation did not pass away. 

Then the autumn with her open lotus-face, and smile of unclosed 
flowers, came, vocal with the cries of swans, § seeming to utter this com- 
mand, “ Let travellers advance on their journey ; let pleasant tidings be 
brought about absent dear ones ; happy may their merry meetings be !” 
On a certain day in that season a bard,' who had come from a distance, of 
the name of ffanvarasiddhi, having heard the fame of that monastery, built 
by the warder, entered it to get food. After he had been fed, and pre- 
sented with a pair of garments, he saw that painting on the wall of the 

* Sanskrit mefLi. 

t The Fetersburgh lexicographers would tend paurasiya / and 1 find this in the 
Thylor MS and the Sanskrit College MS. The same MSS. read amMaiydmo for uiha 
durdaria. The latter word should be spelt durdanha* 

{ I read Mvirahiyvdlo and sakd/a in iL 72. 

{ The two India Oflioe MSS., that contain this passage, and the Sanskrit College 
MS. make the compound end in rasai^, so the command will bo given by the ories of 
the swans. In II. 71, for yraihpantdm Ko, 1882 and the Sanskrit College MS. give 
Mhyanidm. In fl. 78 for dkiyddim three MSS. give khydUm. 
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monastery. When the bard had carefallj scanned the city delineated 
there^ he was astonishedi and said, ** I wonder who can have drawn this 
city P For I alone have seen it, I am certain, and no other ; and here^it 
is drawn by some second person.** When the inhabitants of the monastery 
beard that, they told Bhadrdyudha ; then he came in person, and took that 
bard to the king. The king said to Baiwarasiddhi, ** Have you really seen 
that city P’* Then B^anrarasiddhi gave him the following answer. 

** When I was wandering about the world, I crossed the sea thaw 
separates the dvtjfasy and beheld that great city Malayapura. In that city 
there dwells a king of the name of Malayasinha, and he has a matchless 
daughter, named Malayavati, who used to abhor males. But one night she 
somehow or other saw in a dream a great hero in a convent.* The mo- 
ment she saw him, that evil spirit of detestation of tlie male sez fled from 
her mind, as if terrified. Then she took him to her palace, and in her 
dream married liim, and entered with him the bridal chamber. And at that 
moment the night came to an end, and an attendant in her room woke her 
up. Then she banished that servant in her anger, and thinking upon that 
dear one, whom she had seen in her dream, seeing no way of escape owing 
to the blazing fire of separation, utterly overpowered by love, she never 
rose from her couch except to fall back upon it again with relaxed limbs. 
She was dumb, as if possessed by a demon, as if stunned by a blow,t for 
when her attendants questioned her, she gave them no answer. 

** Then her father and mother came to bear of it, and questioned her ; 
and at last she was, with exceeding difficulty, persuaded to tell them what 
happened to her in the dream, by the mouth of a confidential female 
friend? Then her father comforted her, but she made a solemn vow that, 
if she did not obtain hei^ beloved in six months, she would enter the fire. 
And already five months are past ; who knows what will become of her P 
This is the story that I heard about her in that city.** 

When S^anvarasiddhi had told this story, which tallied so well with 
the king*8 own dream, the king was pleased at knowing the certainty of 
the matter, and Bhadrdyudha stdd to him, The business is as good as 
effected, for that king and his country own your paramount supremacy. 
8o let us go there before the sixth month has passed away.** When the 
warder had said this, king Yikramdditya made him inform S^anvarasiddhi 
of all the circumstances connected with the matter, and honoured him with 
a present of much wealth, and bade him shew him the way, and then he 

* Sanskrit viAdra. The idpati of ft. 89 was therefore a Buddhist. Cp. Tol. I, 
p. 87. Ko. 8003 reads vihdranirgatd which agrees with SI. 40# No. 1888 has vidsra- 
nirgatwsg. The Sanskrit College MS. has vihdranirgataiig. 

t For ghdta No. 1882 has and No. 8003 odta. 
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seemed to bequeath his own burning heat to the rays of the sun, his paleness 
to the ciouas, and his thinness to the waters of the rivers,* and having 
b^oome free from sorrow, set out at onoe, escorted by a small force, for the 
dwelling-place of his beloved. 

In course of time, as he advanced, he crossed the sea, and reached that 
city, and there he saw the people in front of it engaged in loud laments* 
tion, and when he questioned them, he received this answer, ** The princess 
Malayavati here, as the period of six months is at an end, and she has not 
obtained her beloved, is preparing to enter the fire.” Then the king went 
to the place where the pyre had been made ready. 

When the people saw him, they made way for him, and then the 
princess beheld that unexpected nectar-rain to her eyes. And she said to 
her ladies-in*waiting, ** Here is that beloved come who married me in a 
dream, so tell my father quickly.” They went and told this to her father, 
and then that king, delivered from his grief, and filled with joy, submis- 
sively approached the sovereign. At that moment the bard S^anvarasiddhi, 
who knew his time, lifted up his arm, and chanted aloud this strain, ” Hail 
thou that with the flame of thy valour hast consumed the forest of the 
army of demons and Mlechchhas ! Hail king, lord of the seven-sea-girt 
earth-bride I Hail thou that hast imposed thy exceedingly heavy yoke on 
the bowed heads of all kings, conquered by thee ! Hail, Yishama4ila, hail 
Yikramdditya, ocean of valour I” 

When tl^e bard said this, king Malayasinha knew that it was Yikra- 
mdditya himself that had come, and embraced his feot.f And after he had 
welcomed him, he entered his palace with him, and his daughter Malaya* 
vati, thus delivered from death. And that king gave that daughter' of his 
to king Yikramdditya, thinking himself fortunate in having obtained such 
a son-in-law. And king Yikramdditya, when he saw in his arms, in flesh 
and blood, that Malayavati, whom he had previously seen in a picture and 
in a dream, considered it a wonderful fruit of the wishing-tree of Siiva’s 
favour. Then Yikramdditya took with him his wife Malayavati, like an 
incarnation of bliss, and crossed the sea resembling his long regretful 
separation, and being submissively waited upon at every step by kings, with 
various presents in their hands, returned to his own city Ujjayini. And 
on beholding there that might of his, that satisfied § freely every kind of 

* This probably means that he started in the autumn.* 

t No 3008 yathd ehitre tathd svapne yathd 8vapne tathaivatdfin vilokya idkshdd ; so 
too No. 1882. The Sanskrit College MS. agrees but omits yathd avapne. 

t The word that means ** regret,’* may also mean “ wave.” 

{ I follow B. and R., Dr. Eem would read in the sense of prepa^” : 

he takes kaulukmm in the sense of nuptial oeremonies. No. 1888 (the Taylor MS.) has 
mmUd and No. 2008 has aaiyC The SandErit College MS supports Brookhans’s text 
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oanoslt j, what people were not astonbhedi what people did 
people did not make high festival P 


CHAPTER OXXHI. 


Then, onoe on a time, in the coarse of conversation, one of Vihrama- 
ditja’s queens, called Kalingasend, said to her rival queens, ** What the king 
did for the sake of Malayavati was not wonderful, for this king Vishama- 
i$ila has ever been famous on the earth for such like acts. Was not I 
swooped down on by him and married by force, after he had seen a carved 
likeness of me and been overcome by love P On this account the 
tika* Devasena told me a story : that story I will proceed to tell you ; 
listen.” 


” I was very much vexed, and exclaimed * How can the king be said 
to have married me lawfully P’ Then the kdrpatika said to me, * Do not 
be angry, queen, for the king married you in eager haste out of a violent 
passion for you ; hear the whole story from the beginning.’ ” 

Once on a time, when I was serving your husband as a hdrpafika^ I 

saw a great boar far away in the 
at^o/KaHnfasend,marr,<v». formidable 

with tusks, its colour was black as a Tamdla tree, it looked like an incar* 
nation of the black fortnight devouring the digits of the moon. And I came, 
queen, ^ and informed the king of it, describing it to him as 1 have done to 
you. And the king went out to hunt, attracted by his love for the sport. 
And when he reached the wood, and was dealing death among the tigers 
and deer, he saw in the distance that boar of which 1 had informed him. 
And when he saw that wonderful boar, he came to the conclusion that some 
being had assumed that form with an object, and he ascended his horse 
called Ratndkara, the progeny of Ucchaibiravas. 

For every day at noon, the sun waits a brief space in the sky, and then 
his charioteer the dawn lets the horses loose, tliat they may bathe and feed : 
and one day Uchchhaib^ravas, having been unyoked from the chariot of the 
sun, approached a mare of the king’s, that he saw in the forest, and begot 
that horse.f 

So the king mounted that swift horse, and quickly pursued that boar, 
that fled to a very remote} part of the forest. Then that boar escaped 


• See Vol. I, pp. 199 and 615 1 and Yol. II, p. 265. 

t Op. Iliad V, 265 and ff. ; and (still better) Aeneid VII, 2S0, and ff. 
} is a misprint for dsefyoffMi, as Dr.-Kern points out. 
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somewhere from hia view, being swifter even 4iban that horse that had 
Uchchhaillji^ravas for a sire. Then the king, not having oaught him, and 
seeing that 1 alone had followed him, while he had left the rest of hh 
suite, far behind, asked me this question, ** Do you know how much ground 
we have traversed to get to this place P*’ When I heard that, queen, 1 
made the king this answer, My lord, we have come three hundred yoja» 
nos.” Then the king being astonished said, ** Then how have you managed 
to come so far on foot ?” When he asked me this question, I answered, 
" King, I have an ointment for the feet ; hear the way in which I ac- 
quired it.’* 

Long ago, on account of the loss of my wife, I went forth to make a 

How JDwaMM pilgrimage to all the holy bathing 

Maces, and in the course of my 
journey I came one evening to a temple with a garden. And I went in 
there to pass the night, and 1 saw inside a woman, and I remained there 
hospitably welcomed by her. And during the course of the night she 
elevated one lip to heaven, resting the other on the earth, and with expan- 
ded jaws said to me, ** Have you seen before anywhere such a mouth as 
this P” Then 1 fearlessly drew my dagger with a frown, and said ' to her, 
’’ Have you seen such a man as this P” Then she assumed a gentle 
appearance without any horrible distortion of shape, and said to me, ’’ 1 am 
a Takshi, Vandhyd by name, and I am pleased with your courage ; so now 
tell me what I can do to gratify you.” 

When the Yakshi^i said this, I answered her, ” If you are really 
pleased with me, then enable me to go round to all the holy waters without 
any suffering.” When the Yakshi heard this, she gave me an ointment for 
my feet by means of it 1 travelled to all the holy bathing-places, and 
I have been able to run behind you now so far as this place. And by its 
aid 1 come to this wood here every day, and eat fruits, and then return to 
Ujjayini and attend upon you. 

When 1 told that tale to the king, 1 saw by his pleased face that he 
thought in bis hefcrt that I was a follower well-suited to him. I again 
said to him, ” King, I will bring you here some very sweet fruits, if you 
will be pleased to eat them.” The king said to me, ’’ I will not eat ; I do 


• In European superstition we find the notion that witches can fiy through the 
air by anointing themselves wijbh the ikt of a toad. Weckeustedt* Wendisohe Mardhen, 
p. 288. In Bartsdh, Sagen und CkbrSuohe aus MeUenburg we read (Yol. II, p. 19) 
that Margretha Detloses confesses that she smeared her feet with some black stuff that 
fiatan brought, and then said, Aufmd dmrfnm md nwyms an. Anneke Mettinges (ibid, 
p. 28) smeared henelf with yellow fst ; Anneke Swarten (ibid. p. 27) with black stuff 

an unused pot 
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nob feqaire an jtliing ; but do you eat something, as you are exhausted.** 
Tlien I got hold of a gourd and ate it, and no sooner had I eaten it. than it 
turned me into a python. 

But king Vishamai^ila, when he saw me suddenly turn into a python, 
was astonished and despondent. So, being there alone, he called to mind 
the Vetala Bhdtaketu, whom he had long ago made his servant, by deli verg- 
ing him with a look from a disease of the eyes. That Vetdla came, as soon 
as the king called him to mind, and bowing before him said, ** VVhy did 
you call me to mind, great king ? Give me your orders.” Then the king 
said, “ Good sir, this my kdrpafika has been suddenly turned into a python 
by eating a gourd ; restore him to his former condition.” But the Vetala 
said, King, 1 have not the power to do this. Powers are strictly limited : 
can water quench the flame of lightning?” Then the king said, ” Then let 
us go to this village, my friend. We may eventually hear of some re'medy 
from the Dhillas there.” 

When the king had come to this conclusion, he went to that village 
with the Vetala. There the bandits surrounded him, seeing that he wore 
ornaments. But when they began to raiix arrows upon him, the Vetdla, 
by the order of the king, devoured five hundred of them. The rest fled 
and told their chief what had occurred, and he, whose name was Ek&ki* 
keiarin, came there in wrath, with his host. But one of his servants recog 
nised the monarch, and the chief hearing from him who it was, came and 
clung to Vikramaditya’s feet, and announced himself. Then the king wel- 
comed kindly the submissive chief, and asked after his health, and said to 
him, ” My kdrpafika has become a python by eating the fruit of a gourd in 
the forest ; so devise some plan for releasing him from his transformation.” 

When that chief heard this speech of the king’s, he said to him, 
” King, let this follower of yours shew him to my son here.” Then that, 
son of his came with the Vetala, and made me a man as before by means of 
a sternutatory made of the extract of a plant. And then we went joyful 
into the presence of the king ; and when 1 bent at the feet of the king, the 
king informed the delighted chief who I was. 

Then the Bhilla chief Ekdkikc^nn, after obtaining the king’s consent, 
conducted him and us to his palace. And we beheld that dwelling of his, 
crowded with S'avaras, having its high walls covered with the tusks of 
elephants, adorned with tiger- skins ; in which the women had for garments 
the tails of peacocks, for necklaces strings of yi^n^d-fruit, and for perfume 
the ichor that flows from the foreheads of elephants. There the wife of 
the chief, having her garments perfumed with musk, adorned with pearls 
and such like ornaments, herself waited on the king. 

Then the king, having bathed and taken a meal, observtid that the 
chief’s sons were old, while he was a young man, and put this questioo to 
76 
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bim, ** Chief, explain, I pray you, this that puzzles me. How comes it, 
that^ou are a young man, whereas these chiWreu of yours are old P" 
When the king had said this to the S^avara chief, he answered him, “ This 
king, is a strange story ; listen if you feel any curiosity about it.*' 

I was long ago a Brdhman named Chandrasvdmin, and I lived in the 

city of Mdyapur. One day I went 

story of the yrotofnl Monkey.* 

to fetch wood. There a monkey stood barring my way, but without hurt- 
ing me, looking at me with an eye of grief, pointing out to mo another 
path. 1 said to myself. ** This monkey does not bite me, so I had better go 
along the path whicli he points out, and see what his object is.” There- 
upon 1 set out with him along that path, and the monkey kept going along 
in front of me, and turning round to look at me. And after he had gone 
some distance, he climbed up ayam^tf-tree, and I looked at the upper part 
of the tree, which was covered with a dense network of creepers : and 1 
saw a female monkey there with her body fettered by a mass of creepers 
twisted round her, and I understood that it was on this account that the 
moiikey had brought me there. Then I climbed up the tree, and cut with 
my axe the creepersf that bad twisted round and entangled her, and set 
that female monkey at liberty. 

And when I got down from the tree, the male and female monkey 
came down also and embraced my feet. And the male monkey left that 
female clinging^ to my feet for a moment, and went and fetched a heavenly 
fruit, and gave it to me. 1 took it and returned home after 1 had got my 
fuel, and there 1 and my wife ate that splendid friiit together, and as soon 
as we had eaten it, we ceased to be liable to old age and disease, t 

Then there arose in that country of ours the scourge of famine. And 
afflicted by that calamity the people of that land fled in all directions. 

* See page 104 of this volume. An older fbrm of that story is perhaps the Sao^ 
eamkirajdtaka, No. 73) FaUsholl, Vol. 1, p. 323. The present story bears perhaps a 
closer resemblance to that of Androolus, Aulus Qellius, N. A. V, 14^ the Indian form, 
ef which may be foimd in Miss Stokes's tale of ** The Man who went to seek his foto.** 
t Fal^ should of course be vaNC 

t Cp. Qesterloy's Biital Pachisf, p. 14 : and the note on p. 176. In Aelian's Varia 
Historia, III, 19, there is a tree, the fruit of which makes an old man become gradually 
younger and younger until he reaches the antenatal state of non-existence. The pas- 
sage is referred to by Rohde, Der Ghriechisohe.Boman, p. 207. Baring Oould, in Appen- 
dix A to his Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, gives a very curious passage from the 
Bragda Magus Saga, an Icelandio version of the romance of Maugis. Here we have a 
man named VidflSmll who was in the habit of changing his skin and becoming young 
again. He clumged his akin once when he was 330 years old, a seoond time at the age 
of 216, and a third time in the presence of Charlemagne. It is quite possible that the 
story in the text Is a flmn of the fable of the Wandertog Jbw. 
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And t happened in course oE time to reach this country with my wife. 
And at that time there was a king of the Siavaras here named KdnbJ^ana- 
dansbtra : I entered bis service with my sword. And as Kdnohanadansbtra 
saw that 1 came to the front in several engagements, he appointed me 
general. And as I had won the affections of that master of mine by my 
exclusive devotion to him, when he died, having no son, he bestowed on 
me his kingdom. And twenty-seven hundred years have passed over my 
head, since I have been in this place, and yet, owing to eating that fruit, I 
do not suffer from old age* 

When Ekdkikedirin, the king of the Bhillas, had told in these words 
his own history, he went on to ask a favour of the astonished nionarch, say- 
ing, ** By the fruit given by the monkey 1 gained a long life, and by that 
long life I have again obtained a perfect fruit, namely, the sight of your 
august self. So 1 entreat, king, that the condescension towards me, which 
you have shown by coming to my house, may be developed into gracioue 
approval. 1 have, king, a daughter of matchless beauty, born to me by a 
j&shatriya wife, and her name is Madanasundari. That pearl of maidens 
ought not to fall to the lot of any one but your Highness. Therefore 1 
bestow her on you ; marry her with due ceremonies. And I, my sovereign, 
will follow you as your slave with twenty thousand archers.’* 

When the Bbilla chief addressed this petition to the king, he granted 
it. And in an auspicious hour he married the daughter of that chief, who 
gave him a hundred camels laden with pearls and musk. And after the 
king had remained there seven days, he set out thence with Madanasundari 
and |hG army of the Bhillas. 

In the meanwhile, after the king had been carried away by his horse, 
our army remained desp ndent in the forest, where the hunting took place ; 
but the warder Bhadr6yudha said to them, Away with despondency ! 
Even though our king has been away for a long time, he is of divine power, 
and no serious misfortune will happen to him. Do you not remember how 
he went to P^t&la and married there the daughter of a Naga, whose name 
was Surdpd, and came back here alone, and how the hero went to the world 
of the Gandharvas, and returned here with Tardvali the daughter of the 
king of the Gandharvas ?” With these words Bbadr^yudha consoled them 
all, and they remained at the entrance of the forest waiting for the king. 

And while that Madanasundari was advancing leisurely by an open 
path, accompanied by the S^avara hosts, the king entered that forest on 
horseback, with myself and the Vet4la, in order to get a sight of the boar 
he had before seen : and when he entered it, the boar rushed out in front 
of him, and the moment the king saw it, he killed it with five arrows- 
Wtien it was slain, the Vet&la rushed to it, and tore its belly open, and 
eniy there issued from a man of pleasing appearance. 
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The king, astonishedi asked him who he was, and then there came there 
a elephant, resembling a moving mountain. When the king saw that 
wild elephant charging down on him, he smote it in a vital place and slew 
it with a single arrow. The Vet&la tore open its belly also, and there issued 
from it a man of heavenly appearance, and a woman beautiful in all her 
limbs. And when the king was about to question the man, who issued 
from the boar, he said to him, ** Listen, king ; 1 am going to tell you my 
history. 

** We two, king, are two sons of gods:* this one’s name is Bhadra, 
and I am S>ubha. As we were roaming about we observed the hermit 
Eanva engaged in meditation. We assumed in sport the forms of an 
elephant and a boar, and having done so, we terrified the great sage in our 
reckless folly, and he pronounced on us this curse, ^ Become in this forest 
an elephant and boar such as you are now ; but when you shall be killed 
by king Vikramdditya, you ahall be released from the curse.’ So we be- 
came an elephant and a boar by the curse of the hermit, and we have to-day 
been set free by you ; as for this woman, let her tell her own story. But 
touch this boar on the neck and this elephant on the back ; and they will 
become for you celestial sword and shield.** 

When he had said this, he disappeared with his companion, and the 
boar and elephant, touched by the hand of the king, became for him a 
■word and a shield. Then the woman, being questioned about her history, 
■poke as follows ; 

** 1 am the wife of a great merchant in Uj jayini named Dbanadatta. 
One night, as 1 was sleeping on the top of a palace, this elephant came and 
■wallowed me and brought me here ; however this man was not inside the 
elephant, but when its belly was torn open, he came out of it with me.” 

When the woman said this in grief, the king said to her, ** Be of good 
courage : 1 will take you to your husband’s house : go and journey along 
in security with my harem.” When he had said this, he made the Vetala 
take her and hand her over to the queen Madanasundan, who was travelling 
by a different path. 

Then, the Yetdla having returned, we suddenly saw there in the wood 
two princesses, with a numerous and splendid retinue. And the king sent 
me and summoned their chamberlains, and they, when asked whence the 
two maidens came, told the following story ; 


There is a dvipa named Kat&ha, the home of all felicities. In it there 

8tmtoftA0tw0princMM*. “ • au9as4. 

gara.t He bad bora to him by bis 

principal queen a daughter named Qupavati, who by her beauty produced 


* I read dtpakumdrau. 


t /. f., Sea of virtues. 
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astonishment even in the Creator who made her. And holy seers an* 
nounced that she should have for a husband the lord of the seven dvtj^aa ‘ 
whereupon her father the king deliberated with his counsellors ; and came 
to this conclusion, King Yikramdditya is a suitable husband for my 
daughter ; so 1 will send her to marry him.” 

Accordingly, the king made his daughter embark in a ship on the 
sea, with her retinue and wealth, and sent her ofE. But it so happened 
that when the ship came near Suvar^advipa, it was swallowed, with the 
princess and the people on board, by a large fish. But that monstrous fish 
was carried by the current of the sea as if by the course of Destiny, and 
thrown up on a coast near that dv{pa^ and there stranded. And the people 
of the neighbourhood, the moment they Saw it, ran with many weapons in 
their hands, and killed that marvellous fish, and cut open its belly.* And 
then there came oiit of it that great ship full of people ; and when the 
king of that dvtpa heard of it, he came there greatly wondering. And 
that king, whose name was Chandrasekhara, and who was the brother-in- 
law of king Qu^asdgara, heard th^ whole story from the people in the ship. 
Then the king, finding that Gu^avati was the daughter of his sister, took 
her into his palace^ and out of joy celebrated a feast. And the next day 
that king put on board a ship in a lucky moment his daughter Chandra- 
vati, whom he had long intended to give to king Yikram&ditya, with that 
Gu^avati, and sent her oS with much magnificence as a gift to that 
sovereign- 

These two princesses, having crossed the sea, by advancing gradually, 
have at length arrived here ; and we are their attendants. And when we 
reached this place, a very large boar and a very large elephant rushed upon 
us : then, king, we uttered this cry, These maidens have come to offer 
themselves for wives to king Yikramdditya : so preserve them for him, ye 
Guardians of the World, as is meet.” When the boar and the elephant 
heard this, they said to us with articulate speech, ” Be of good courage ! 
the mere mention of that king’s name ensures your safety. And you shall 
see him arrive here in a moment.” When the boar and the elephant, who 
were, no doubt, some heavenly beings or other, had said this, they went 
away. 

” This is our story,” said the chamberlain, and then, queen, I said to 
them, ” And this is the king you seek.” Then they fell at the king’s feet 
rejoicing, and made over to him those two princesses Gunavati and Chan- 
dravati. And the king gave orders to the Yetdla and had those two fair ones 
also taken to his queen, saying, ” Let all three travel with Madanasundari.” 

* See Yol. I, p. 207, and Yol. II, p. 224, and Rohde’s note on page 196 of Der 
Qriechische Roman. This is probably the incident depicted on the Bharhat Stdpa. 
fiee Genorol Cunningham's work, Plato XXXIY, Medallion 2. 
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The Yetdla returned immediateljy and then, queen, the king went witk 
him and myself by an out-of-the-way path. And as we were going along 
in tSe forest, the sun set ; and just at that time we heard there the sound 
of a drum. The king asked, ** Whence comes this sound of a drum P” 
The Yetdla answered him, “ King, there is a temple here. It is a marvel 
of heavenly skill, having been built by Yi^vakarman ; and this beating of 
the drum is to announce the commencement of the evening spectacle.’* 

When tiie Yet&la had said this, be and the king and 1 went there out 
of curiosity, and after we had tied up the horse, we entered. And we saw 
worshipped there a great lin^a of i&rhihyaratna* and in front of it a 
spectacle with blazing lights. And there danced there for a long time three 
nymphs of celestial beauty, in four kinds of measures, accompanied with 
music and singing. And at the end of the spectacle we beheld a wonder, 
for the dancing nymphs disappeared in the figures carved on the pillars of 
the temple : and in the same way the singers and players went into the 
figures of men painted on the walls. When the king saw this, he was 
astonished, but the Yetala said to him, ** Such is this heavenly enchantment 
produced .by Yi^vakarman, lasting for ever, for this will always take place 
at both twilights.” 

When he had said this, we wandered about in the temple, and saw in 
one place a female figure on a pillar, of extraordinary beauty. When the 
king saw her, he was bewildered by her beauty^ and remained for a moment 
absent-minded and motionless, so that he himself was like a figure cut on a 
pillar. And he exclaimed, ** If I do not see a living woman like this 
figure, of what profit to me is my kingdom or my life P ” When the 
Yetdla heard this, he said, ** Your wish is not hard to gratify, foi the 
king of Kaliuga has a daughter named Kalingasend, and a sculptor of 
Yai^hamdna seeing her, and being desirous of representing her beauty, 
carved this figure in imitation of her.f So return to Ujjayini, king, kndask 
that king of Kalinga for his daughter, or carry her o£E by force.” This 
speech of the Yetdla’s the king laid up in his heart. 

Then we spent that night there, and the next morning we set out, and 
we saw two handsome men under an aii7^a-tree, and then they rose up and 
bowed before the king. Then the king said to them, ” Who are you, and 
why are you in the forest P ” One of them answered, ** Listen, king, I 
will tell yow the whole story.” 

I am the son of a merchant in Ujjayini, and my name is Dhanadatta* 


St^ry ef JDkmutdaitm, 


Once on a time I went to sleep with 
my wife on the top of my palace. 


In the morning 1 woke up and looked about me, and lo ! my wife wa^ not 


A oeitsin dark*ooloiiied predons stone. B. and B. s. v. 
t The Fetersboig lesioographem explain it as a statue of Ms-wood. Th^ es« 
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iir.tlie palace, nor in the garden attached to it, nor anywhere about it. I 
said to myself, ** She has not lost her heart to another man ; of that I am 
convinced by the fact that the garland which she gave me, telling me that iiB 
long as she remained chaste, it would certainly not fade, is still as fresh as 
ever.* So I cannot think where she has gone, whether she has been carried 
off by a demon or some other evil being, or what has happened to her.’* With 
these thoughts in my mind', 1 remained looking for her, crying out, lament- 
ing, and weeping ; consumed by the fire of separation from her ; taking 
no food. Then my relations succeeded at last in consoling me to a certain 
extent, and 1 took food, and I made my abode in a temple, and remained 
there plunged in grief, feasting Br^mans. 

Once when 1 was quite broken down, this Brdhman came to me 
there, and I refreshed him with a bath and food, and after he had eaten, 1 
asked him whence he came, and he said, 1 am from a village near 
Ydrdil^iasi.” My servants told him my cause of woe, and he said, “ Why 
have you, like an unenterprising man, allowed your spirits to sink ? The 
energetic man obtains even that which it is hard to attain ; so rise up my 
friend, and let us look for your wife ; I will help you.” 

1 said, ” How are we to look for her, when we do nc^ even know in 
what direction she has gone P ” When I said this, he answered me kindly, 
** Do not say this ; did not Ke4ata long ago recover his wife, when it seem<« 
ed hopeless that he should ever be reunited with her P Hear his story iu 
proof of it.” 

There lived in the city of Pd^liputra a wealthy young Br&hman, the 

St<n^o/K^ta and K^rpa. “ ^^hman ; his name was 

* Ke^ata, and he was in beauty like a 

second god of love. He wished to obtain a wife like himself, and so he 
went forth secretlyf from his parents’ house, and wandered through vari* 
ous lands on the pretext of visiting holy bathing-places. And in the 
course of his wanderings he came once on a time to the bank of the 
Narmadd, and he saw a numerous procession of bridegroom’s friends 
coming that way. And a distinguished old Brdhman, belonging to that 
company, when he saw Ke^ata in the distance, left his companions, and 
coming up to him accosted him, and respectfully said to him in private, 
” 1 have a certain favour to ask of you, and it is one which you can easily 
do for me, but the benefit conferred on me will be a very great one ; so, if 
you will do it, 1 will proceed to say what it is.” When Kedafa heard this, 

plain atamhhothima too as u>i$ out aitiem lybaian peapAniftm, toia ainelStatua vonJSolM^ 
But could jnot the figures be out in stone, as the Bharhut sculptures are P 

* See Vol. I, pp* 86 and 678. The parallel to the story of the Wright’s Ohaste 
Wife is strikingly close. 

t Dr. Kem would road avidito. This ui oonfixined by the Sanskrit College MS. 
and by Ko^l882 ; No. 8003 has aeodito. 



be said, ** Noble sir, if wliat you say is possible, I must certainly do it : 
let the benefit be conferred on you.” 

« Wben the Brahman heard that, ho said, ** Listen, my good young 
man ; I hare a son, who is the prince of ugly, as you are of good-looking, 
men. He has projecting teeth, a flat nose, a black colour, squinting eyes, 
a big belly, crooked feet, and ears like winnowing baskets. Though he is 
such, I, out of my love for him, described him as handsome, and asked u 
Brahman, named Ratnadatta, to give him his daughter, named Rdpavati, 
and he has agreed to do it. The girl is as beautiful as her name expresses, 
and to-day they are to be married. For this reason we have come, but 1 
know that, when that purposed connexion of mine sees my son, he will 
refuse to give him his daughter, and this attempt will be fruitless. And 
while thinking how I could find some way out of the difHculty, I have met 
you here, courteous sir ; so quickly perform for me my desire, as you have 
pledged your word to do. Come with us, and marry that maiden, and hand 
her over to my son to-day, for you are as good-looking as the bride.” 

When Keiata heard this, he said, ” Agreed,” and so the old Brahman 
took Kedata with him, and they crossed the Narmada in boats and landed 
on the opposite bank. And so he reached the city, and rested outside it 
with his followers^ and at that time the sun also, the traveller of the sky, 
went to his rest on the mountain of setting. Then the darkness began to 
difEuse itself abroad, and Keiafa, having gone to rinse his mouth, saw a 
terrible liikshasa rise up near the water ; and B&kshasa said, ** Where 
will you go from me,* Ke^vt^? lam about tu devour you.” Thereupon 
Ke^afa said to the Rahshasa, ” Do not devour me now ; 1 will certainly 
come back to you presently, when 1 have done the BiAhman the fervice I 
promised.” When the Rdkshasa heard this, he made KeAifa take an oath 
to this effect, and then let him go ; and he returned to the company of 
the bridegroom’s friends. 

Then the old Brahman brought Ke^ata adorned with the ornaments 
of a bridegroom, and entered that city with sill the bridegroom’s party. 
And then he made him enter the house of Ratnadatta, in which an altar- 
platform was ready prepared, and which was made to resound with the 
music of various instruments. And Keiiata married there with all due 
ceremonies that fair-faced maiden Rdpavati. to whom her father gave 
great wealth. And the women there rejoiced, seeing that the bride and 
bridegroom were well-matched ; and not only Rdpavati, when she saw 
that such a bridegroom had arrived, but her friends also, fell in love with 
him. But Ke4ata at that time was overpowered with despondency and 
astonishment. 

• Both tho India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. have ydayMi for 

pdiywti. The latter would mean, Where will you driuk.” 
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And at night Rdpavatl seeing that her husband, as he lay on the bed, 
was plunged in thought, and kept his head turned away, protended to be 
asleep. And in the dead of night Ke^afa, thinking that she was asleep, 
went out to that Bakshasa to keep his promise. And that faithful wife 
Bdpavati also gently rose up unobserved, and followed her husband, full of 
curiosity. And when KeiSafa arrived where the Bakshasa was, the latter 
said to him, “ Bravo ! you have kept your promise faithfully, ; 

you are a man of noble character. You sanctify your city of Fatal iputra 
and your father Debate by your virtue, so approach, that 1 may devour 
you.” When Bdpavati heard that, she came up quickly and said, “ Eat 
me, for, if my husband is eaten, what will become of me ? ’* The Bakshasa 
said, You can live on alms.” She replied, ” Who, noble sir, will give alms 
to me who am a woman P ” The Bdkshasa said, ” If any one refuses to 
give you alms, when asked to do so, bis head shall split in a hundred 
pieces.”* Then she said, “ This being so, give me my husband by way of 
alms.” And, as the Bdkshasa would not give him, his head at once split 
asunder, and he died. Then Bdpavati returned to her bridaUchamber, with 
her husband, who was exceedingly astonished at her virtue, and at that 
moment the night came to an end. 

And the next morning the bridegroom's friends took food and set out 
from that city, and reaoh^ the bank of the Narmadd with the newly 
married pair. Then the old Br4hman, who was their leader, put the wife 
Bdpavati with her attendants on board one boat, and went on board a 
second himself, and cunningly made Ke^afa embark on a third, having 
previously made an agreement with the boatmen ; and before he went on 
board took frcm him all the ornaments he bad lent him. Then the 
Brdhman was ferried across with the wife and the bridegroom's party, but 
Ee^ata was kept out in the middle of the stream by the boatmen, and 
carried to a great distance. Then those boatmen pushed the boat and 
Ke4ata into a place where the current ran full and strong, and swam ashore 
themselves, having been bribed by the old Brdhman. 

But Ke^t* was carried with the boat, by the river which was lashed 
into waves by the wind, into the sea, and at last a wave flung him up on 
the coast. There he recovered strength and spirits, as he was not doomed 
to die just yet, and he said to himself, ** Well, that Brahman has made me a 
fine recompense. But was not the fact that he mended his son by means of 
a substitute, in itself suffioiicnt proof that he was a fool and n scoundrel ? ” 

While he remained tkain, buried in such thoughts, the night came on 
him, when the companies ^ air-flying witches begin to roam about. He 
remained sleepless through it^ and in the fourth watch he heard a noise in the 

^ Cp* Y^« Uf P' 
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«ky, and saw a handsome* man fall from heaven in front of him. Ke^a^a 
was terrified at first, but after some time he saw that he had nothing uncanny 
about him, so he said to him, Who are you, Sir P ’’ Then the man said, 
First tell me who you are ; and then I will tell you who 1 am.” Hear- 
ing that, Ee^ata told him his history. Then the man said, ” My friend, 
you are exactly in the same predicament as myself, so 1 will now tell you 
my history, listen. 

” There is on the bank of the river a city named Ratnapura ; 1 
am a Brahman householder in that city, the son of a rich man, and my 
name is Kandarpa. One evening I went down to the river Vend to 
draw water, and 1 slipped and fell into it, and was carried away by the 
current. The current carried me a long way during that night, and when 
the morning came, as 1 was not doomed to die yet, it bi ought me to the 
foot of a tree that grew on the bank. I clii<>bed up the bank by the lielp 
of the tree, and when I had recovered breath, I saw in front of me a great 
empty temple dedicated to the Mothers. 1 entered it, and when 1 shw 
before me the Mothers flashing, as it were, with brightness and power, my 
fear was allayed, and I bowed before them, and praised them and addressed 
this ptayer to them, ‘ Venerable ones, deliver me a miserable man ; for I 
have to-day come here as a suppliant for your protection.* When 1 had 
uttered this prayer, being exhausted with my struggles in the current of 
the river, I rested, my friend, till my fatigue gradually disa))peared, and 
the day disappeared also. And then there appeared the horrible female 
ascetic called night, furnished with many stars by way of a bone-necklace, 
white with moonlight instead of ashes, and carrying the moon for a 
gleaming scull. ^ 

” And then, I remember, a band of witches came out from the company 
of the Mothers, and they said to one another, * To night we must go to the 
general assembly of the witches in Chakrapura,t and how can this Brah- 
man be kept safe in this place which is full of wild beasts V So let us 
take him to some place where he will be happy : and afterwards we will 
bring him back again ; he has fled to us for protection.’ When they bad 
said this, they adorned me, and carrying mo through the air, placed me in 
the house of a rich Brahman in a certain city, and went away. 

“ And when 1 looked about me there, lo! the altar was prepared for a 
marriage, and the auspicious hour had arrived, but th.e procession of 
bridegroom’s friends was nowhere to be seen. And all the people, seeing 
me in front of the door arrayed in bridegroom’s garmeiits of lieaveiily 
splendour, said, * Here is the bridegroom at any rate arrived ’ Then the 

* I insert wbhaga^ before hhdd, from the Sanskrit College MS. 

t Both the India Office MSS read Vahrapura. The Sanskrit College MS.- snp- 
ports Brockhaus’s text^ 
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Br&iiman of tlie house took me to the altar, and led his daughter there 
adorned, and gave her to me with the usual ceremonies. And the women 
said to one another, ^ Fortunate is it that the beauty of Sumanas has bori]^ 
fruit by winning iier a bridegroom like herself !* Then, having married 
Sumanas, I slept with her in a palace, gratified by having every want sup* 
plied in the most magnificent style. 

Then those witches came back from their assembly in this last watch 
of the night, and by their supernatural power carried me off, and flow up 
into the air with me. And while they were flying through the air, they 
had a fight with another set of witches, who came, wishing to carry mo off, 
and they let me go and I fell down here. And I do not know tho city 
where I married that Sumanas ; and I cannot tell what will become of her 
now. Tliis succession of misfortunes, which Destiny has brought upon me, 
has now ended in happiness by my meeting with you.*’ 

When Kandarpa had given this account of his adventure, said 

to him, “ Do not be afraid, my friend ; the witches will have no power over 
you henceforth; since I possess a certain irresistible charm, which will 
keep them at a distance : now let us roam about together : Destiny will 
bestow OH us good fortune.” And while they were engaged in this con 
versation, the night came to an end. 

In the morning Ke^afa and Kandarpa set out from that place to* 
gether, and crossing the sea, reached in due course a city named Bhimapura 
near the river called Ratnanadi. There they beard a great noise on the 
bank of that river, and when they went to the place whence it came, they 
saw a fish that filled the channel of the stream from bank to bank. It had 
been tlfrown up by the tide of the sea, and got fast in the river owing to 
the vastness of its bulk, and men with various weapons in their hands were 
cutting it up to procure flesh. And while they were cutting it open, there 
came out of its belly a woman, and being beheld by the people with 
astonishment, she came terrified to the bank. 

Then Kandarpa looked at her, and said exultingly to Ke^afa, ” My 
friend, here is that very Sumanas, whom I married. But 1 do not know 
how she came to be living in the belly of a fish. So let us remain here in 
silence, until the whole matter is cleared up.” KeiSata consented, and they 
remained there. And the people said to Sumanas, ” Who are you, and 
what is the meaning of this P” Tlien she said very reluctantly, 

•• I am the daughter of a orest-jowel of Brdhmans, named Jayadetta, 
who lived in the city of Batndkara. My name is Sumanas, and one night 
I was married to a certain handsome young Brdhman, who was a suitable 
match for me. That very night, my husband went away somewhere, while 
I was asleep ; and though my father made diligent search for him, he 
could not find him anywhere. Then 1 threw myself into the river to cool 
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the fire of grief at separation from him, and I was swallowed by this fisa ; 
and now Destiny has brought me here.*’ 

While she was saying this, a Brdliman named Tajnasvimin rushed out of 
the crowd, and embraced her and said this to her, ** Come, come with me, niece ; 
you are the daughter of my sister ; for I am Yajnasvamin, your mother’s 
own brother ” When Sumanas heard that, she uncovered her face and 
looked at him, and reccgnising her uncle, she embraced bis feet weeping. 
But after a moment she ceased weeping, and said to him, “ Do you give 
me fuel, for, as I am separated from my husband, I have no other refuge 
but the fire.” 

Her tincle did all he could to dissuade her, but she would not abandon 
her intention ; and then Kandarpa, having thus seen her real feelings 
tested, came up to her. When the wise Rumanas saw him near her, she 
recognised him, and fell weeping at his feet. And when the discreet 
woman was questioned by the people, and by that uncle of hers, she 
answered, ” He is my husband.” Then all were delighted, and Yajna- 
Bv&min took her husband Kandarpa to his house, together with Ke^afa. 
There they told their adventures, and Yajnasvamin and his family loving- 
ly waited on them with many hospitable attentions. 

After some days had passed, Kei^a^a said to Kandarpa, ** You have 
gained all you want by recovering your longed-for wife ; so now go with 
her to Butnapura your own city ; but, as I have not attained the object of 
my desire, 1 >^ill not return to my own country : I, my friend, will make 
a pilgrimage to all the holy bathing-places and so destroy my body.” 
When Yajnasvamin, in Bhiinapura, heard this, he said to Keiiiita, ” Why 
do you utter this despondent speech ? As long as people are alive, there 
is nothing they cannot get : in proof of this bear the story of Kusumd- 
yudba, which 1 am about tcTtell you.” 

There was in a town named Chandrapura a Brdhman named Deva* 

Storp of KusumdyudAa andKamalalo- ^vainin : he had a very beautiful 
ohand. daughter named KamalalochaiiA 

And he had a young Br&hman pupil named Kusumdyudha ; and that pupil 
and his daughter loved one another well. 

One day her father made up his mind to give her to another suitor, 
and at once that maiden sent by her confidante tlie^ following message to 
Kusumayudha, ” Though 1 have long ago fixed my heart on you for a 
husband, my father has promised to give me to another, so devise a scheme 
for carrying me off hence.” So Kusumdyudha made an arrangement to 
carry her off, and he placed outside her bouse at night a servant with a 
mule for that purpose. So she quietly went out and mounted the mule, 
but that servant did not take her to his master ; he took her somewhere 
else, to make her his own. 


irV 
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And during the night he took Kamalalochan& a long distance, and 
they reached a certain city by the morning, when that chaste woman said 
to the servant, ** Where is my husband your master ? Why do you n6t 
take me to him P’* When tlie cunning rogue heard this, he said to her who 
was alone in a foieign country, ** I am going to marry you myself : never 
mind about him ; how can you get to him now ?** When the discreet 
woman heard this, she said, ** Indeed I love you very much.’** Then the 
rascal left her in the garden of the city, and went to the market to buy the 
things required for a wedding. In the meanwhile that maiden fled, with 
the mule, and entered the house of a certain old man who made garlands. 
She told him her history, and he made her welcome, so she remained there. 
And the wicked serva.it, not finding her in the garden, went away from it 
disappointed, and returned to his master Kusumayudhn. And when his 
master questioned him, he said, The fact is, you are an upright man your- 
self, and you do not understand the ways of deceitful women. No sooner 
did she come out and was seen, than I was seized there by those other men, 
and the mule was taken away from me. By good luck £ managed to escape 
and have come here ” When Kusumayudha beardT this, he remained silent, 
and plunged in thought. 

One day bis father sent him to be married, and as he was going along, 
he reached the city, where Kamalalochand was. There he made the bride- 
groom’s followers encamp in a neighbouring garden^ and while he was 
roaming about alone, Kamalalocbana saw him, and told the garland-maker 
in whose house she was living. He went and told her intended husband 
what had taken place, and brought him to her. Then the garland-maker 
collected the necessary things, and the long-desired marriage between the 
youth and the maiden was immediately celebrated. Then Kusumayudha 
punished that wicked servant, and married in addition that second maiden, 
who was the cause of bis finding Kamalalocbana, and in order to marry 
whom be had started from home, and be returned rejoicing to his own 
country with those two wives 

** Thus the fortunate are reunited in the most unexpected manner, and 
80 you may be certain, of regaining your beloved soon in the same 

way.’* When Yajna^vdrnin had said this, Kandarpa, Suinanas and Ke^ufa 
remained for some days in his house, and then they set out for their own 
country. But on the way they reached a great forest, and they were sepa- 
rated from one another in the confusion produced by a charge of wild 
elepbi^ntfi. Of the party Ke^fa went on alone and grieved, and in course 
of time reached the city of and found his friend Kandarpa tliere. 

• No. 1882 and the Sandnit College MS. give tarhi for ivam hi and priifam for 
pripa^. No 8008 agrees with the above MSS. in the first point and in the second 

wi^ Brockhaos. 
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And he went with him to his own citj PAtaliputra, and he remained there 
some time welcomed by his father. And there he told his parents all his 
tfdventures, beginning with his marrying Rupavati, and ending with the 
story of Kandarpa. 

In the meanwhile Sumanas fled, terrified at the elephants, and entered 
a thicket, and while she was there, the sun set for her. And when 
night came on, she cried out in her woe, ** Alas, my husband ! Alas, my 
father! Alas, my mother !*' and resolved to fling herself into a forest fire. 
And in the meanwliile that company of witches, that were so full of pity 
for Kandarpa, having conquered the other witches, reached their own 
temple. There they remembered Kandarpa, arid finding out by their super- 
natural knowledge that his wife had lost her way in a wood, they delibera- 
ted as follows, ** Kandarpa, being a resolute man, will unaided obtain his 
desire ; but his wife, being a young girl, and having lost her way in the 
forest, will assuredly die. So let us take her and put her down in Ratna* 
pura, in order that she may live there in the house of Kandarpa’s father 
with his other wife.’* When the witches had come to this conclusion, they 
went to that forest and comforted Sumanas there, and took her and left 
her in Ratnapura. 

When the night had passed, Sumanas, wandering about in that city, 
heard the following cry in the mouths of the people who were running 
liither and thither, ** Lo 1 the virtuous Anangavati, the wife of the Brah- 
man Kandarpa, who, after her husband had gone somewhere or other, lived 
a long time in hope of reunion with him, not having recovered him, has 
now gone out in despair to enter the fire, followed by her weeping father- 
in-law and mother-indaw,” When Sumanas heard that, she went quickly 
to the place where the pyre had been made, and going up to Anangavati, 
said to her, in order to dissuade her, Noble lady, do not act rashly for 
that husband of yours is alive.” Having said .this, she told the whole 
story from the beginning. And she shewed the jewelled ring that Kan- 
darpa gave her. Then all welcomed her, perceiving that her account was 
true. Then Kandarpa’s father honoured that bride Sumanas and gladly 
lodged her in his house with the delighted Anangavati. 

Then Kandarpa left Pafaliputra* without telling Ke^afa, as he knew 
he would not like it, in order to roam about in search of Sumanas. And 
after he had gone, Ke^afa, feeling unhappy without Rdpavati, left his 
house without bis parents’ knowledge, and went to roam about hither and 
thither. And Kandarpa, in the course of his wanderings, happened to visit 
that very city, where Ke^afa married Rupavati. And hearing a great noise 
of people, he asked what it meant, and a certain man said to him, ** Here 
is Kfipavati preparing to die, as she cannot find her husband EeAafa ; the 

e 1 read PdfaUpuirakdt» 
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tumult is on that account ; listen to the story connected with her.** Then 
that man related the strange story of lidpavati’s marriage with Keiaf^ 
and of her adventure with the Bdkshasa, and then continued as follows 9 
“ Then that old Br&hman, having tricked Ke^afa, went on his way, 
taking with him Bdpavati for his son : but nobody knew where Ee4nta 
had gone after marrying her. And Bdpavati, not seeing Ke^ata on the 
journey, said, * Why do 1 not see my husband here, though all the rest of 
the party are travelling along with me P** When the old Brahman heard 
that, be shewed her that son of his, and said to her, * My daughter, this 
son of mine is your husband ; behold him.* Then Rdpavati said in a rage 
to the old man there, * 1 will not have this ugly fellow for a husband ; I 
will certainly die, if I cannot get that husband, who married me ye&terday.’ 

** Saying this, she at once stopped eating and drinking ; and the old 
Brihman, through fear of the king, had her taken back to her father's 
house. There she told the trick that the old Br&hmaii had played her, and 
her father, in great grief, said to her, * How are we to discover, my 
daughter, who the man that married you, is ?' Then Rupavati said; * My 
husband’s name is Keilata, and be is tlie son of a BiAhman named De^afa 
in Pitaliputra ; for so much I heard from the mouth of a Rdkshasa.’ 
When she had said this, she told her father tha whole story of her husband 
and the Rdkshasa. Then her father went and saw the Rdkshasa lying 
dead, and so he believed his daughter’s story, and was pleased with the 
virtue of that couple. 

He consoled his daughter with hopes of reunion with her husband, 
and sent his son to Kedata’s father in Pdtaliputra, to search for him. And 
after some time they came back and said, ' We saw the iiouseholder 
in Pdfaliputra. But when we asked him where his son Koduta wa.««, he 
sinswered us with tears, ** My son Kedafa is not here ; he did return here, 
and a friend of his named Kandarpa came with him \ but he went away 
from here without telling me, pining for Rdpavati” — When we heard this 
speech of bis, we came back here in due course.* 

** When those sent to search oad brought back tlii.<t report, Rdpavati 
Said to her father, * I shall never recover my husband, so I will enter the 
fire ; how long, father, can 1 live here without my husband P’ She wont 
on snying this, and as her father has not been able to dissuade her, she has 
como out to-day to perish iu the 6re. And two maidens, friends of 
hers, have come out to die in the same way ; one is called Siring&ravaii and 
the other Anuragavati*. For long ago, at the marriage of ’ Rdpavati, they 
saw Kedata and made up their minds that they would have him for : 
husband, as their hearts were captivated by his beauty. This is the mean* 
ing of the noise which the people here are making.’* 

When Elandarpa* heard this from that man, he went 10 the pyre which 
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had been heaped up for those ladies. He made a sign to the people from a 
distance to cease their tumult, and going up quicklj, he said to Rdpavatfi 
vrfio was worshipping the fire ; ** Noble lady ; desist from this rashness ; 
that husband of yours Kedafa is alive ; he is my friend ; know that I am 
Kandnrpa.’* When he had said this, he told her all Ke^ata’s adventures^ 
beginning with the circumstance of the old Brdhman’s treacherously 
making him embark on the boat. Then lliipavati believed him, as his 
story tallied so completely with what she knew, and she joyfully entered 
her father’s house with those two friends. And her father kindly wel- 
comed Kandarpa and took good care of him ; and so he remained there, to 
please him. 

In the meanwhile it happened that, as Keiafa was roaming about, he 
reached Ratnapura and found there the house of Kandarpa, in which his 
two wives were. And as he was wandering about near the house, Sumanas, 
the wife of Kandarpa, saw him from the top of the house and said de- 
lighted to her father-in-law and mother-iu-hiw, and the other people in 
the bouse, ** Here now is Ke^afa my husband’s friend arrived ; we may 
hear news of my husband from him ; quickly invite him in.’* Then they 
went and on some pretext or other brought in Keiiata as she advised, and 
when he saw Sumanas come towards him, he was delighted. And after be 
had ]*e 3 tcd she questioned him, and he immediately told her his own and 
KandarpaV adventures, after the scare produced by the wild elephants. 

He remained there some days, hospitably entertained, and then a 
messenger came from Kandarpa with a letter. The messenger said, 
Kandarpa and . Rdpavati are in the town where Kandarpa’s friend 
EeiUt<^ married Rdpavati;” and the contents of the letter were 'to the 
same effect; and Keiuta communicated the tidings with tears to the 
father of Kandarpa. 

And the next day Kandarpa’s father sent in high glee a messenger to 
bring his son, and dismissed might join his beloved. And 

went with that messenger, who brought the letter, to that country 
where Bd^avati was living in her father’s house. There, after a long ab- 
sence, he greeted and refreshed the delighted Rdpavati, as the cloud does 
the ehitaht. He met Kandarpa once more, and he married at the in» 
stance of Rdpavatl her two before-mentioned friends, A nur&gavati and 
9>ringdravati. And then Ke^afa went with Bdpavati and them to his own 
land, after taking leave of Kandarpa. And Kandarpa returned to Ratna* 
ura with the messenger, and was once more united to Sumanas and 
Anangavati and his relations. So Kandarpa regained his beloved Sumanas^ 
and Eeiiata bis beloved Rdpavati, and they lived enjoying the srood things 
of this life, each in his own country. 

Thus men of firm resolution, though separated oy adverse destiny. 
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ara reunited with their dear ones, despising even terrible sufferings, and 
taking no account of their interminable duration. So rise up quickly aciy 
friend, let us go ; you also will find your wife, if you search for her ; who 
knows the way of Destiny P 1 myself regained my wife alive after she had 
died. 

'V Telling me this tale my friend encouraged me ; and himself accom- 
panied me ; and so roaming about with him, I reached this land, and here 
I saw a mighty elephant and a wild boar. And, (wonderful to say !) I 
saw that elephant bring my helpless wife out of his mouth, and swallow 
her again ; and I followed that elephant, which appeared for a moment and 
then disappeared for a long time, and in my search for it I have now, 
thanks to my merits, beheld your Majesty here.** 

When the • young merchant had said this, Vikramdditya sent for his 
wife, whom he had rescued by killing the elephant, and handed her over to 
him. And then the couple, delighted at their marvellous reunion, re- 
counted their adventures to one another, and their mouths were loud in 
praise of the glorious king VishamaiSila. 


CHAPTER eXXIV. 


Then King Yikramdditya put this question to the friend of the young 
merchant, who came with him, ** You said that you recovered your wife 
alive after she was dead ; how could that be ? Tell us, good sir, the 
whole *story at length,” When the king said this to the friend of the 
young merchant, the latter answered, ” Listen, king, if you have any curio- 
sity about it ; I proceed to tell the story.** 

I am a young Br&hman of the name of Chandrasvdmin, living on that 

^ ^ magnificent grant to Brahmans, 

Story of Chandratvdmn who roeovored , « , , , , » v 

hio wife alive after her death. called Brahmasthala, and 1 have a 

beautiful wife in my house. One day 1 had gone to the village for some 
object, by my father's orders, and a kdpdlika^ who bad come to beg, cast 
eyes on that wife of mine. She caught a fever from the moment he look- 
^ at her, and in the evening she died. Then my relations took her, and 
put her on the pyre during the night. And when the pyre was in full 
blaze, I returned there from the village ; and 1 heard what had happened 
from my family who wept before me. 

Then I went near the pyrOf and the kdpdiika came there with the 
magic staff dancing* on his shoulder, and the booming drum in his hand. 

• The hhafadnga^ a dub diaped like the foot of a bedstead, I, a stafF with a 
dcoU at the top, oonddered as the weapon of Sfiva and caxried by ascetics and Yogis. 
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He quenched tbe flame of the pyre, king, by throwing ashes on and 
then my wife rose up from the midst of it uninjured. The kdpdlika took 
wi(h him my wife who followed him^ drawn by bis magic power, and ran 
off quickly, and I followed him with my how and arrows. 

And when he reached a cave on the bank of the Ganges, he put the 
magic staff down on the ground, and said ezultingly to two maidens who 
were in it, She, without whom I could not marry you, though 1 had ob- 
tained you, has come into my possession ; and so my vow has been suc- 
oossfully accomplished. ”t Saying this he shewed them my wife, and at 
that moment I flung his magic staff into the Ganges ; and when he had 
lost his magic power by the loss of the staff, I reproached him. exclaiming, 
** Kdpalika^ as you wish to rob me of my wife, you shall live no longer.** 
Then the scoundrel, not seeing his magic staff, tried to run away ; but I 
drew my bow and killed him with a poisoned arrow. Thus do heretics, 
who feign the vows of Siiva only for the pleasure of accomplishing nefa- 
rious ends, fall, though their sin has already sunk them deep enough. 

Then I took mj wife, and those other two maidens, and I returned 
home, -exciting the astonishment of my relations. Then I asked those two 
maidens to tell me their history, and they gave me this answer, We are 
the daughters respectively of a king and a chief merchant in Benares, and 
the kdpdlika carried us off by the same magic process by which he carried 
off your wife, and thanks to you we have been delivered from the villain 
without suffering insult.” This was their tale ; and the next day 1 took 
them to Benares, and handed them over to their relations, after telling 
what had befallen them.| 

And as I was returning thence, I saw this young merchant, who £ad lost 
his wife, and I came here with him. Moreover, I anointed my body with 
an ointment that I found in the cave of the kdpdlika ; and, observe,' per« 
fume still exhales from it, even though it has been washed. 

** In this sense did I recover my wife arisen from the dead.” When 
the Br&hman had told this story, the king honoured him and the young 
merchant, and sent them on their way. And then that king Yikramdditya, 
taking with him Gu^avati, Chandravati, and Madanasundari, and having 
met his own forces, returned to the city of XJjjayini, and there he married 
Qu^avati and Chandravati. 

Then the king called to mind the figure carved on a pillar that he 

For karai^ the BC8S. give This would mean that the ascetio was beating his 

drum, inie word in Ko. 1882 might be but is no doubt meant for 

• Cp. Yol. II; p. 248. 

t I separate praiijnd flrom Mdhim. 

X It is possible that this may be the original of the 4th story in the 10th day of 
tke Decamerone. 
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had seen in the temple built by Vi^vakarman, and he gave this order to 
the warder, ** Let an ambassador be sent to Ealingasena to demand Crom him 
that maiden whose likeness I saw carved on the pillar.” When Ahe 
warder received this command from the king, he brought before him an 
ambassador jsamed Suvigraha, and sent him off with a message. 

So the ambassador went to the country of Ealinga, and when he had 
seen the king Ealingasena, he delivered to him the message with which he 
had been entrusted, which was as follows, ” Eing, the glorious sovereign 
Vikramdditya sends you this command, * You know that every jewel on the 
earth comes to me as my due ; and you have a pearl of a daughter, so hand 
Jier over to me, and then by my favour you shall enjoy in your own realm 
ah unopposed sway.’ ” When the king of Ealinga heard this, he was 
very angry, and he said, “ Who is this king Vikramdditya P Does he 
presume to give me orders and ask for my daughter as a tribute P Blinded 
with pride he shall be cast down.” When the ambassador heard this from 
Ealingasena, he said to him, ” How can you, being a servant, dare to set 
yourself up against ynur master ? You do not know your place. What, 
madman, do you wish to be shrivelled like a moth in the fire of his 
wrath P ” 

When the ambassador had said this, he returned and communicated 
to king Vikram4ditya that speech of Kalingasena’s. Then king Vishama^ 
4ila, being angry, marched out with his forces to. attack the king of 
Ealinga, and the Yetdla Bhdtaketu went ^ith him. As he marched along, 
the quarters, re-echoing the roar of his army, seemed to say to the king of 
Ealinga, “ Surrender the maiden quickly,” and so he reached that country. 
When •king Yikram4ditya saw the king of Ealinga ready for battle, he 
surrounded him with his forces ; but then he thought in his mind, ** I 
shall never be happy without this king’s daughter ; and yet how can I 
kill my own father-in-law P Suppose 1 have recourse to some stratagem.” 

When the king bad gone through these reflections, he went with the 
Yetdla, and by his supernatural power entered the bedchamber of the king 
of Ealinga at night, when he was asleep, without being seen. Then the 
Yet&la woke up the king, and when he was terrified, said to him laughing, 
What ! do you dare to sleep, when you are at war with king Yikrami- 
ditya P ” Then the king of Ealinga rose up, and seeing the monarch, who 
had thus shown his daring, standing with a terrible Yet&la at his side, and 
recognising him, bowed trembling at his feet, and said, ” Eing, I now 
acknowledge your supremacy ; tell liie what 1 am to do.” And the king 
answered him, ” If you wish to have me as your overlord; give me your 
daughter EalingasenA” Then the king of Ealinga agreed, and promised 
to give him his daughter, and so the monarch returned successful to his 
camp. 
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And the next day, queen, your father the king of Kalinga bestowed 
you on king Yisbaina4ila with appropriate ceremonies, and a splendid 
marriage-gift. Thus, queen, you were lawfully married by the king out 
of liis deep love for you, and at tlie risk of hb own* life, and not out of any 
desire to triumph over an enemy. 

** When 1 heard this story, my friends, from the mouth of the 
^fyrpafika Devasena, 1 dismissed my anger, which was caused by the con- 
tempt with which I supposed myself to have been treated. So, you see, 
this king was induced to marry me by seeing a likeness of me carved on a 
pillar, and to marry Malayavati by seeing a painted portrait of her.” In 
these words Kalingasena, the beloved wife of king Vikram&ditya, described 
her husband’s might, and delighted bis other wives. Then Vikramdditya, 
accompanied by all of them, and by Malayavati, remained delighting in 
hb empire. 

Then, one dny, a Edjpdt named Krishpa^akti, who had been oppressed 
by the members of his clan, came there from the Dakkan. He went to the* 
palace-gate surrounded by five hundred Kajpdts, and took on himself the 
vow of kdrpafika to the king. And though the king tried to dissuade 
him, he made this declaration, ** 1 will serve king Vikramdditya for 
twelve years.” And he remained at the gate of the palace, with his fol- 
lowers, determined to oarry out thb vow, and while he was thus engaged, 
eleven years passed over his head. 

And when the twelfth year came, his wife, who was in another land, 
grieved at her long separation from him, sent him a letter ; and he hap- 
pened to be reading this Aryd verse which she had written in the letter, at 
night, by the light of a candle, when the king, who had gone out in search 
of adventures, was listening concealed, ** Hot, long, and tremulous, do 
these sighs issue forth from me, during thy absence, my lord, but not the 
breath of life, hard-hearted woman that I am I ” 

When the king had heard this read over and over again by the kdrpa- 
tika, be went to his palace and said to himself, ” This kdtpatika, whose 
wife is in such despondency, has long endured affliction, and if his objects 
are not gained, he will, when thb twelfth year is at an end, yield his 
breath. So I must not let him wait any longer.” After going through 
these reflections, the king at once sent a female slave, and summoned that 
kdipafika. And after he had caused a grant to be written, he gave him 
thb* order, ” My good fellow, go towards the northern quarter through 
Omkdrapitha ; there live on the proceeds of a village of the name of Kha^d^- 
vataka, which T give you by this grant ; you will find it by asking your 
way as you go along.” 

When the king had said this, he gave the grant into lu.8 hands ; and 
tie karpafika went off by night without telling hb followers. He was 
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dissatisfied, saying to himself, ** How shall I be helped to conquer mj 
enemies by a single village that will rather disgrace me P Nevertheless 
my sovereign’s orders must be obeyed.” So he slowly went on, jtnd 
having passed Omk&rq>itha, he saw in a distant forest many maid^ens 
playing, and then he asked them this question, ** Do you know where 
Khavda^^^t^ha is P ” When they heard that, they answered, ** We do 
not know ; go on further ; our father lives only ten yojanan from here ; 
ask him ; he may perhaps know of that village.” 

When the maidens had said this to him, the kdryafika went on, and 
beheld their father, a B&kshasa of terrific appearance. He said to him, 
” Whereabouts here is Khaud^^^taka P Tell me, my good fellow.” And 
the E&kshasa, quite taken aback by his courage, said to him, ” What 
have you got to do there P The city has been long deserted ; but if you 
must go, listen ; this road in front of you divides into two : take the' one 
on the left hand, and go on until you reach the main entrance of Khande- 
vataka, the lofty ramparts on each side of which make it attract the eye.” 

When the Bdkshasa had told him this, he went on, and reached that 
main street, and entered that city, which, though of heavenly beauty, was 
deserted and awe-inspiring. And in it he entered the palace, which was 
surrounded with seven zones, and ascended the upper storey of it, which 
was made of jewels and gold. There he saw a gem-bestudded throne, and 
he sat down on it. Thereupon a B&kshasa came with a wand in his hand, 
and said to him, ” Mortal, why have you sat down here on the king’s 
throne P ” When the resolute karpa^ika Knshqiaiakti heard this, he 
said, ” I am lord here ; and you are tribute-paying house-holders whom 
king J^ikram&ditya has made over to me by his grant.” 

When the B&kshasa heard that, he looked at the grant, and bowing 
before him, said, ” You are king here, and I am your warder ,* for the de- 
crees of king Vikramaditya are binding everywhere.” When the Bale- 
shasa had said this, he summoned all the subjects, and the ministers and 
the king’s retinue presented themselves there ; and that city was filled 
with an army of four kinds of troops. And every one paid his respects to 
the kdrpatika; and he was delighted, and performed his bathing and his 
other ceremonies with royal luxury. 

Then, having become a king, he said to himself with amazement ; 

Astonishing truly is the power of king Vikraindditya ; and strangely 
unexampled is the depth of his dignified reserve, in that he bestows a 
kingdom like this and calls it a village 1 ” Full of amazement at tliis, he 
remained there ruling as a king : and Yikramdditya supported his follow* 
ers in Uj jay ini. 

And after some days thb kdrpatika become a king went eagerly to 
pay his respects to king Vikrain&ditya» shaking the earth with his army. 
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And when he arrived and threw himself at the feet of Vikramiditjii that 
king said tp him, ** Qo and put a stop to the sighs of your wife who 
seifb you the letter.” When the king despatched him with these wordsi 
Krishoa^akti, full of wonder, went with his friends to his own land. 
There he drove out his kinsmen, and delighted his wife, who had been 
long pining for him ; and having gained more even than he had ever wish- 
ed for, enjoyed the most glorious royal fortune. 

. So wonderful were the deeds of king '\^kram&ditya. 

Now one day he saw a Brdhman with every hair on his head and 
body standing on end ; and he said to him, ** What has reduced you. 
Brahman, to this state P ” Then the Br&hman told him his story in the 
following words : 

There lived in P^taliputra a'Brdhman of the name of Agnisv&min, a 

81 ^ 0 / maintainer of the aacrifioW 

Am^pilant Brdhman. fire ; and I am his son, Devasvamm 

by name. And I married the daughter of a Br&hman who lived in a die* 
tant land, and because she was a child, 1 left her in her father's house. 
One day 1 "mounted a mare, and went with one servant to my father-in- 
law’s house to fetch her. There my father-in-law welcomed me ; and I 
set out from his house with my wife, who was mounted on the mare, and 
had one maid with her. 

And when we had got fialf way, my wife got o£E the mare, and went 
to the bank the river, pretending that she wanted to drink water. 
And as she remained a long time without coming back, I sent the 
servant, who was with me, to the bank of the river to look for her. And 
as he also remained a. long time without coming back, 1 went there* my- 
self, leaving the maid to take care of the mare. And when I went and 
looked, I found that my wife’s mouth was stained with blood, and that 
she had devoured my servant, and left nothing of him but the bones.* In 
my terror 1 left her, and went back to find the mare, and lo 1 her maid had 
in the same way eaten that. Then 1 fled from the place, and the fright 
I got on that occasion still remains in me, so that even now 1 cannot pre- 
vent the hair on my head and body from standing on end.f 

** So you, king, are my only hope.” When the Brdhman said this, 
Yikramlditya by his sovereign flat relieved him of all fear. Then the 
king said, ” Out on it I One cannot repose any oonfldence in women, for 

• See Yol. I, p. 212, and Lieutenant Temple's article Lamia in the Antiquary for 
August, 1882. Terrible man-eating Sirens are described in the yaUhaasajdtaka to 
which Dr. Bionis called attention in a letter in the Academy. Op. Schmidt’s Qrie- 
ohiiohe MSiohen, p. 142. 

t No. 3008 and the Sanskrit College MS. give anta^ih^na for iambhramapp^i. 
]fo. 1882 has tva^al^thena ; an insect has devoured the intermediate lettc|r. 
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they are fall of daring wickedness.** When the king said this, a minister 
remarked, ** Yes, king ! women are fnllj as wicked as you say. Byjbhe 
bye, have you not h^rd what happened to the Brdhman Agni4arman 
here P** 

There lives in this very city a Brdhman named Agni4arman, the son of 
j A Soma^arman : whom his parents 

wy of A$n% loved as their life, but who was a 

fool and ignorant of every branch of knowledge. He married the daughter 
of a Brdhman in the city of Yardhamdna ; but her father, who was rich, 
would not let her leave his house, on the ground that she was a mere 
child. 

And when she grew up, Agni^rman*s parents said to him, Son, 
why do you not now go and fetch your wife P ’* When Agni4arman heard 
that, the stupid fellow went off alone to fetch her, without taking leave 
of his parents. When he left his house a partridge appeared on his right 
hand, and a jackal howled on his left hand, a sure prophet of evil.f And 
the fool welcomed the omen saying, Hail ! Hail ! ** and when the deity 
presiding over the omen heard it, she laughed at him unseen. And when 
he reached his father-in-law's place, and was about to enter it, a partridge 
appeared on his right, and a jackal on his left, boding evil. And again he 
welcomed the omen, exclaiming ** Hail ! Hail ! ” and again the goddess of 
the omen, hearing it, laughed at him unseen. And that goddess presiding 
over the omen said to herself, ** Why, this fool welcomes bad luck as if 
it were good 1 So I must give him the luck which he welcomes, I must 
contrive to save his life.’* While the goddess was going through these 
reflections, Agni^arman entered his father-in-law’s house, and was joyfully 
welcomed. And his father-in-law and his family asked him, why he had 
come alone, and he answered them, 1 came without telling any one at 
home.” 

Then he bathed and dined in the appropriate manner, and when 
night came c.., his wife came to his sleeping apartment adorned But he 
fell asleep fatigued with the journey ; and then she went out to visit a 
paramour of hers, a thief, who had been impaled. But, while she was 
embracing his body, the demon that had entered it, bit off her nose ; and 
she fled thence in fear. And she went and placed an unsheathed^ dagger at 
her sleeping husband’s side ; and cried out loud enough for all her rela- 
tions to hear, ** Alas ! Alas I 1 am murdered : this wicked husband of 


• This is substantially the same story as the second in chapter 77. 
t See Vol. I. pp. 465 and 678. 

t Vikroidm is a misprint for viMdm. The latter is found in JMTS. No. 1888 
and the Sanskrit College MS. and, I think, in No. 8008 ; but the letter is not verj- well 
Ibrmed. 
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mine has got up and witho^ any cause actually cut o£E my nose.’* When 
her relations heard that, they came, and seeing that her nose was cut off, 
they beat AgniiSarinaii with sticks and other weapons. And the next day 
they reported the matter to the king, and by hie orders they made him 
over to the executioners, to be put to death, as having injured his inno- 
cent wife. 

But when he was being taken to the place of execution, the goddess 
presiding over that omen, who had seen the proceedings of his wife during 
the night, said to herself, This man has reaped the fruit of the evil omens, 
but as he said, * Hail ! Hail ! ’ 1 must save him from execution.” Having 
thus reflected, the goddess exclaimed unseen from the air, ‘'Executioners, 
this young Brahman is innocent ; you must not put him to death : go and 
see the nose between the teeth of the impaled thief.” When she had 
said this, she related the proceedings of his wife during the night. Then 
the executioners, helieving the story, represented it to the king by the 
mouth of the warder, and the king, seeing the nose between the teetb of 
the thief, remitted the capital sentence passed on Agnilarman, and sent 
him home ; and punished that wicked wife, and imposed a penalty on her 
relations* also. 

“ Such, king, is the character of women.” When that minister had 
said this. King Vikramdditya approved his saying, exclaiming, ” So it is.” 
Then the cunning Mdladeva, who was near the king, said, ” King, 
are there no good women, though some are bad P Are there no mango- 
creepers, as well as poisonous creepers? In proof that there are good 
women, hear what happened to me.” 


1 went once to Pataliputra with S»a4in, thinking that it was the home 
^ . of polished wits, and longing to 

foTjf of u a make trial of their cleverness. In 


a tank outside that city I saw a woman washing clothes, and I put this 
question to her, ” Where do travellers stay here ?” The old woman 


* The word badhiini is evidently a misprint for bandHui : as appears from the 
H8S. 

t This story is known in Europe, and may perhaps be the original source of 
Shakespeare’s ** All’s Well that Ends WelL” At any rate there is a slight resem- 
blance in the leading idea of the two stories. It bears a close resemblance to the 
story of Sorfarina, No. 86 in Qonsenbach’s Sicilianische Marchen, and to that of Sapia 
in the Pentamerone of Basile. In the Sicilian and in the Neapolitan tale a prince is 
angry with a young lady who^ when teaching him, gave him a box on the ear, and 
marries her in order to avenge himself by ill-treating her ; but finding that he has. 
without suspocting it, had three children by her, he is obliged to seek a reconciliation. 
Dr. Kohler in his note on the Sicilian tale gives no other parallel than Basile’s tale, 
which is the 6th of the Vth day, Vol. II, p. 204 of Idtibrcoht’s translation. 
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gave tne an evasive answer, saying, ** Here the Br&bmany ducks stay on 
the banks, the fish in the water, the bees in the lotuses, but I have never 
seen any part where travellers stay.*’ When I got this answer, I was 
quite nonplussed, and i entered the city with Sniin. 

There S^a^in saw a boy crying at the door of a house, with a warm* 
rice-pudding on a plate in front of him, and he said, ** Dear me ! this is a 
foolish child not to eat the pudding in front of him, but to vex himself 
with useless weeping.” When the child heard this, he wiped his eyes, 
and said laughing, ” You fools do not know the advantages I get by 
crying. The pudding gradually cools and so becomes nice, and another 
good comes out of it ; my phlegm is diminished thereby. These are the 
advantages I derive from crying ; I do not cry out of folly ; but you 
country bumpkins are fools because you do not see what I do it for.” 

When the boy said this, S>H4in and 1 were quite abashed at our stu- 
pidity, and we went away astonished to another part of the town. Tiiera 
we saw a beautiful young lady on the trunk of a mango-tree, gathering 
mangoes, while her attendants stood at its foot. We said to the young 
lady, **Give us also some mangoes, fair one.” And she answered, 
” Would you like to eat your mangoes cold or hot P ” When I heard that, 
I said to her, wishing to penetrate the mystery, ” We should like, lovely 
one, to eat some warm ones first, and to have the others afterwards.” 
When she heard this, she flung down some mango-fruits into the dust 
on the ground. We blew the dust ofE them and then ate them. Then the 
young lady and her attendants laughed, and she said to us, " 1 first gave 
you these warm mangoes, and you cooled them by blowing on them, and 
then ate them ; catch these cool ones, which will not require blowing on, 
in your clothes.” When she had said this, she threw some more fruits into 
the flaps of our garments. 

We took them, and left that place thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. 
Then I said to S'a^in and my other companions, *' Upon my word I must 
marry this clever girl, and pay her out for the way iii which she has made 
a fool of me ; otherwise what becomes of my reputation for sharpness P ” 
When I said this to them, they found out her father’s house, and on a 
subsequent day we went there disguised so that we could not be 
recognised. 

And while we were reaaing the Teda there, her father the Brdhman 
Yajnasv&min came up to us, and said, ” Where do you come from P ” 
We said to that rich and noble Brdhman, ” We have come here from the 
city of Miyilpuii to study ; ” thereupon he said to us, “ Then stay the 

• 1 think we should read tuUffs. I bdieve that Nos. 1882 and 3003 have this, 
Judging from the way in which sAe is usually fomed in those MSB. 

79 
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next four months in my house ; shew me this favour, as you have oome 
from a distant country.*’ When we heard this, we said, ** We will do 
whtfl you say, Brdhman, if you will give us, at the end of the four months, 
whatever wc^ may ask for.” When we said this to Tajnasv&min, he 
answered, ” If you ask for anything that it is in my power to give, ] 
will certainly give it.” When he made this promise, we remained in his 
house. And when the four months were at an end, we said co that 
Br&hman, ” We are going away, so give us what we ask for, tui you long 
ago promised to do.” He said, ” What is that P ” Then S^aSin pointed 
to me and rsaid, ” Qive your daughter to this man, who is our chief.” 
Then the Brdhman Tajnasvimin, being bound by his promise, thought, 
” These fellows have tricked me ; never mind ; there can be no harm in it ; 
he is a deserving youth.” So he gave me his daughter with the usual 
ceremonies. 

And when night came, I said laughing to the bride in the bridal 
chamber, " Do you remember those warm and those cool mangoes ? ” 
When she heard this, she recognised me, and said with a smile, ” Yes, 
country bumpkins are tricked in this way by city wits.” Then I said to 
her, ” Rest you fair, city wit ; I vow that 1 the country bumpkin will 
desert you and go far away.” When she heard this, she also made a vow, 
saying, ” 1 too am resolved, for my part, that a son of mine by you shall 
bring you back again.” When we had made one another these promises, 
she went to sleep with her face turned away, and I put my ring on her 
finger, while she was asleep. Then 1 went out, and joining my companions, 
started for my native city of Ujjayini, wishing to make trial of her 
cleverness. • 

The Brdhman’s daughter, not seeing me next morning, when she 
woke up, but seeing a ring on her finger marked with my name, said to 
herself, ” So he has deserted me, and gone off ; well, he has been as good 
as his word ; and 1 must keep mine too, dismissing all regrets. And I see 
by this ring that his name is Mdladeva ; so no doubt he is that very 
Mdladeva, who is so renowned for cunning. And people say that his per- 
manent home is Ujjayini ; so I must go there, and accomplish my object 
by an artifice.” When she had made up her mind to this, she went and 
made this false statement to her father, ” My father, my husband has 
deserted me immediately after marriage ; and how can 1 live here happily 
without him; so I will go on a pilgrimage to holy waters, and will so 
mortify this accursed body.” 

Having said this, and having wrung a permission from her unwilling 
father, she started off from her house with her wealth and her attendants. 
She procured a splendid dress suitable to a hetoera^ and travelling she 
*eacbed Ujjayini, and entered it as the chief beauty of the world* ;^Ahd: 
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having arranged with her attendants every detail of her scheme, that young 
Brdhman lady assumed the name of Sumangald. And her servants pro- 
claimed everywhere, “ A hetara named Sumangald has come ^om 
Kdmardpa, and her goodwill is only to be procured by the most lavish 
expenditure.” 

Then a distinguished hetcsra of Ujjayini, named Devadattd, came to 
her, and gave her her own palace worthy of a king, to dwell in by herself. 
And when she was established there, my friend S^adin first sent a message 
to her by a servant, saying, ** Accept a present from me which is won by 
your great reputation.” But 8umangald sent back this message by the 
servant, ** The lover who obeys my commands may enter here : I do not 
care for a present, nor for other beast-like men.” S^adin accepted the 
terms, and repaired at night-fall to her palace. 

And when he came to the first door of the palace, and had himself 
announced, the door-keeper said to him, Obey our lady’s commands • 
Even though you may have bathed, you must bathe again here ; other- 
wise you cannot be admitted.” When S^adin heard this, he agreed to 
bathe again as he was bid. Then he was bathed and anointed all over by 
her female slaves, in private, and while this was going on, the first watch of 
the night passed away. When he arrived, having bathed, at the second 
door, the door-keeper said to him, ** You have bathed ; now adorn your- 
self appropriately.” He consented, and thereupon the lady’s female 
slaves adorned him, and meanwhile the second watch of the night uame to 
an end. Then he resicbed the door of the third zone, and there the guards 
said to him, “ Take a meal, and then enter.” He said ” Very well,” and 
then the female slaves managed to delay him with various dishes until the 
third watch passed away. Then he reached at last the fourth door, that 
of the lady’s private apartments, but there the door-keeper reproached him 
in the following words, “ Away, boorish suitor, lest you draw upon your- 
self misfortune. Is the last watch of the night a proper time for paying 
the first visit to a lady ? ” When S^a4in had been turned away in this 
contemptuous style by the warder, who seemed like an incarnation of un- 
timeliness, he went away home with countenance sadly fallen 

In the same way that Brdhman’s daughter, who had assumed the 
name of Sumangala, disappointed many other visitors. When I heard of 
it, I was moved with curiosity, and after sending a messenger to and fro 
I went at night splendidly adorned to her house. There 1 propitiated the 
warders at every door with magnificent presents, and I reached without 
delay the private apartments of that lady. And as 1 had arrived in time 
1 was allowed by the door-keepers to pass the door, and I entered and saw 
my wife, whom 1 did not recognise, owing to her being disguised as a 
heiwra^ But she knew me again, and she advanced towards me, and paid 
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me all the usual oivilities, made me sit down on a couch, and treated me 
witivthe attentions of a cunning hetwra. Then I passed the night with 
that wife of mine, who was the most beautiful woman of the world, and I 
became so attached to her, that I could not leave the house in which she 
was staying. 

She too was devoted to me, and never left my side, until, after some 
days, the blackness of the tips of her breasts shewed that she was pregnant. 
Then the clever woman foiged a letter, and shewed it to me, sayingi 
** The king my sovereign has sent me a letter : read it.*’ Then 1 opened 
the letter and read as follows, ** The august sovereign of the fortunate 
Edmurdpa, Mdnasinha, sends thence this order to SumangaU, * Why do 
you remain so long absent P JEteturn quickly, dismissing your desire of 
seeing foreign countries. ' ” 

When 1 had read this letter, she said to me with affected grief, I 
must depart ; do not be angry with me ; I am subject to the will of 
others.** Having made this false excuse, she returned to her own city 
Pdtaliputra : but 1 did not follow her, though deeply in love with her, as 
I supposed that she was not her own mistress. 

And when die was in Pdfaliputra, she gave birth in due time to a son. 
And that boy grew up and learned all the accomplishments. And when he 
was twelve years old, that boy in a childish freak happened to strike with 
a creeper a fisherman’s son of the same age. When the fisherman’s son 
was beaten, he flew in a passion and said, Ton beat me, though nobody 
knows who your father is ; for your mother roamed about in foreign lands, 
and you were born to her by some husband or other.”* 

When this was said to the boy, he was put to shame ; so he went and 
said to his mother, ” Mother, who and where is my father P Tell me I ’* 
Then his mother, the daughter of the Bribman, reflected a moment, and 
said to him, ” Your father’s name is Mfiladeva : he deserted me, and went 
to Ujjayini.” After she had said this, she told him her whole story from 
the beginning. Then the boy said to her, ” Mother, then I will go and 
bring my father back a captive ; I will make your promise good.” 

Having said this to his mother, and having been told by her bow to 
recognise me, the boy set out thence, and reached this city of Ujjayini. 
And he came and saw me playing dice in the gambling-hall, making cer- 
tain of my identity from the description his mother had given him, and he 
conquered in play all who were there. And be astonished every one there 
by shewing such remarkable cunning, though be was a mere child. Then 
be gave away to the needy all the money he had won at play. And at 
night he artfully came and stole my bedstead from under me, letting me 
gently down on a heap of cotton, wbUe I was asleep. So when I woke up, 
• Cp. Raleton’s Tihelan TUes. p. 88. 
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and saw myself on a heap of cotton, without a bedstead, I was at once 
filled with mixed feelings of shame, amusement and astonishment. ^ 

Then, king, 1 went at my leisure to the market-place, and roaming 
about, I saw that boy there selling the bedstead. So I went up to him 
and said, ** For what price will you give me this bedstead P ” Then the 
boy said to me, You cannot get the bedstead for money, crest-jewel of 
cunning ones ; but you may get it by telling some strange and wonderful 
story.” When I heard that, I said to him, ” Then 1 will tell you a mar- 
vellous tale. And if you understand it and admit that it is really true, 
you may keep the bedstead ; but if you say that it is not true and that you 
do not believe it,* you will be illegitimate, and 1 shall get back the bed- 
stead. On this condition 1 agree to tell you a marvel ; and now listen I— 
Formerly there was a famine in the kingdom of a certain king ; that king 
himself cultivated the back of the belovc i of the boar with great loads of 
spray from the chariots of the snakes. Enriched with the grain thus pro- 
duced the king put a stop to the famine among his subjects, and gained the 
esteem of men.” 

When I said this, the boy laughed and said, ” The chariots of the 
snakes are clouds ; the beloved of the boar is the earth, for she is said to 
have been most dear to Yishou in his Boar incarnation ; and what is there 
to be astonished at in the fact that rain from the clouds made grain to 
spring on the earth P” 

When the cunning boy had said this, he went on to say to me, who 
was astonished at his cleverness, ** Now I will tell you a strange tale. If 
you understand it, and admit that it is really true, I will give you back 
this bddstead, otherwise you shall be my slave.” 

I answered ” Agreed ; ” and then the cunning boy said this, ” Prince 
of knowing ones, there was born long ago on this earth a wonderful boy, 
who, as soon as he was born, made the earth tremble with the weight of 
his feet, and when he grew bigger, stepped into another world.” 

When the boy said this, 1, nob knowing what he meant^ answered 
him, ” It is false ; there is not a word of truth in it” Then the boy 
said to me, ” Did not Vishnu, as soon as he was born, stride across the 
earth, in the form of % dwarf, and make it tremble P And did he not, 
on that same occasion, grow bigger, and step into heaven P So you have 
been conquered by me, and reduced to slavery. And these people present 
in the market are witnesses to our agreement So, wherever I go, you 
must come along with me.” When the resolute boy had said thi^ he 

« 1 read nm m§ which I find in the Taylor MS. and which makes sense. 
I take the words as part of the boy’s speech. ** It is untrue ; J do not bdievo it” 
But iMlehpsspffjvrff/ysfafui ms would also inake ssnsa. The Sanskrit Ck)llege MS. sup. 
ports Sro^aus’a tent 
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laid hold of my arm with his hand ; and all the people there testified to 
the justice of his claim. 

^ Then, haying made me his prisoner, bound by my own agreement, hej 
accompanied by his attendants, took me to his mother in the city of Pdfali- 
putra. And then his mother looked at him, and said to me, ** My hus- 
band, my promise has to-day been made good, I have had you brought 
here by a son of mine begotten by you.” When she had said this, she 
related the whole story in the presence of all. 

Then all her relations respectfully congratulated her on having ac- 
complished her object by her wisdom, and on having had her disgrace 
wiped out by her son. And 1, having been thus fortunate, lived there for 
a long time with that wife, and that son, and then returned to this city of 
Ujjaj'ini. 

So you see, king, honourable matrons are devoted to their husbands, 
and it is not the case that all women are always bad.” When king Vikra- 
m&ditya had heard this speech from the mouth of Mfiladeva, he rejoiced 
with his ministers. Thus hearing, and seeing, and doing wonders, that 
king Vikramdditya* conquered and enjoyed all the divisions of the earth.” 

‘ ** When the hermit Eanva had told during the night this story of 
Yishamaiila, dealing with .separations and reunions, be went on to say to 
me who was out o£E from the society of Madanamanchuka ; ‘ Thus do un- 
expected separations and reuniCns of beings take place, and so you, 
Naravdhanadatta, shall soon be reunited to your beloved. Have recourse 
to patience^ and you shall enjoy for a long time, son of the king of Yatsa, 
surrounded by your wives and ministers, the position of a beloved emperor of 
the Vidyddharas.* This admonition of the hermit Kanva enabled me to re* 
cover patience ; and so I got through my time of separation, and 1 gra- 
dually obtained wives, magic science, and the sovereignty over the Vidya- 
dharas. And 1 told you before, great hermits, how 1 obtained all these 
by the favour of 9iva, the giver of boons.” 

By telling this his tale, in the hermitage of Ka^yapa, Naraydhanadatta 
delighted his mother’s brother Qop&laka and all the hermits. And after 
he had passed there the days ot the rainy season, he took leave of his uncle 
and the hermits in the grove of asceticism, and mounting his chariot, de- 
parted thence with hit wives and his ministers, filling the air with the hosts 
of his Yidy&dharas. And in ooutoe of time be reached the mountain oi 
9ishabha his dwelling-place ; and he remained there delighting in the 
enjoyments of empire, in the midst of the kings of the Yidyadharas, with 
queen Madanamanchukd, and Katnaprabhd and his other wives ; and his 
life lasted'for a kalpa. 

* In the original there is the following note, Hero ends the tale^of king Yikra- 
miditya.” 
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This is tbe story called Vfiliatkatb&, told long ago, on tlic summit of 
mount Kaildsa, by the undaunted* Siva, at the request of tbo daughter of 
the Himalaya, and then widely diffused in tbe world by Fush])adanta andjus 
fellows, who were born do the earth wearing the forms of Kntydyana ai;d 
others, in consequence of a curse. And on that occasion that god her hus- 
band attached the following blessing to this tale, Whoever reads this tale 
that issued ^rom my mouth, and whoever listens to it with attention, and who* 
ever possesses it, shall soon be released from bis sins, and triumphantly attain 
the condition of a splendid Vidyddhara, and enter my everlasting world.*’ 

JEnd of the Collection of Tales called the Kathd Sarit Sdtjfara, 

* Having reached the end of my translation, 1 am entitled to presumo that this 
epithet refers to the extraordinary length of tho Kutha Sarit Sagara. 





FURTHER CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 

TO VOL. I. 


Pago 7, lino 29. “This hoy will ropoot by heart OTOiyihing that ho has hoard 

appoars from an artiolo in Mfilnsino by A Bart, ontitted An Ancient Manual of 
Sorceiy, and consisting mainly of passages translated from BnmeU's Sdmavidhina 
Brdhmana, that this power can bo acquired in the following way, « After a fast of 
three nights, take a plant of toma CAulepiai aeida :J recite a certain formula and eat 
of the plant a thousand times, you wUl be able to repeat anything after hearing it 
once. Or bruise the flowers in water, and drink the mixture for a year. Or drink 
toma, that is to say the fermented juice of the plant for a month. Or do it always.” 

(Mdlusine, 1878, p. 107 ; II, 7, 4-7.) „ , , 

In the Milinda Pafiho, (Pali Miscellany by V. Tronckner, Part. I,p 14,) the 
child Ndgasena learns the whole of the three Vedas by hearing them repeated ono^ 
Page 12, line 16. “ Every day when ho awakes from sleep, a hundred gold pieces 
diaU be found under his pillow.” In one of Waldau’s BOhmisoho Marohen, Vogelkopf 
und Vogelhera (p 90) a boy named Fortunat eats the heart of the Glucksvogel and 
under his pillow every day are found three ducats. See also 0er Vogel Ooldschweif 

in Oaal’s Mftrdien der Magyaren, p. 195. „ _ . , . „ 

Page 12 line 26. " Story of Brahmadatta.” This story is, according to Dr. 

Bajendra lil’Mitra, found in a MS. caUed the Bodhisattva Avaddna. (Account of the 

Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 63). v j i *i. • w sri xvr 

Page 14. Add tofeotmU. Wo And a magic nng, brooch and cloth in No. XLTV 

of the Bnglfah Gesta. See also Syrisohe Sagen und Marchen, von Eugen Prym nad 
Albert Booin, p. 79, whore there is a flying carpet. There is a magic table-cloth in the 
story of Busmanda, (Waldnu, p. 44) and a magic pot on p. 486 of the same 
collection; and a food-providing fwfc in the Portuguese story of A Caohefriaha 
fOoelho, Oontos Portugucses, p. 68). In the Pentamerone No. 42 there U a magic 
chest. Kuhn has some remarks on the « Tisohehon deck dich ” of Gennaa tales in his 

Westfalisoho Mirohen, Vol. I, p. 869. j v , 

For a artiflee to Putiaka’s, see the story entitled Fischer-Mtrchen in Gael, 

H&rohen dcr Magyaren, p. 168, Waldau, BShmischo M5rohon, pp. 260 and 664, and 

Dasent’s Norse Tales, pp. 818 and 214. . „ ,v , « * « . 

Page 20 Add i» aofat— Op. the 67th Story in Ooelho’s Oontos Popnlares 
Portuguosos, and the 29th in the Pentamerone of Basilo. There is a somewhat simU 
lar story in the English Gceta (Herrtage, No. XXV) in which three knights are kUled. 

A very story is quotsd in Molusine, p. 178, from Thorbnm’s Bannu or our 

Aftrliikn Frontiers 

Pago 22 Add to There is a slight resemblance to this story in Sagas 

from ttMFar'Eas^p. 822. By this it may be connected with a qycle of Europsaa 

80 
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tales about piincos ^ilh ferine dkin &c. Apparently a treatise has been written on 
this story by Herr Vamhagen. It is mentioned in the Saturday of 22nd July, 

18C3 as, ** £in Indisches Miirchen auf seiner Wanderung duroh die Asiatisohen und 
Europaischen Litteraturen.** 

Page 25. Add to footnote. So Sigfrid hears two birds talking above his head 
in Hagen's Helden-Sagen, Yol. I, p. 345. In the story of Lalitdnga extracted by 
Professor Nilmani Mukerjea from a collection of Jaina talcs called the Katha Kosha, 
and printed in his Sdhitya Parichaya, Part II, we have a similar incident. 

Page 36. Add to footnote. For a similar Zauborgarten see Liebrecht's trans* 
lation of Dunlop’s Histozy of Fiction, p. 251, and note 325 ; and Gonzenbach's Sici« 
lisnischc Marchen, Vol. I, p. 224. To this latter story there is a very close parallel 
in Jataka No. 220, (Fausbull, Yol. II, p. 188) whore Sakko makes a garden for the 
Bodhisattva, who is threatened with death by the king, if it is not done. 

Pago 38. Add to footnote. The incident is related in Taranatha’s Geschichtc 
des Ouddhismus in Indien, uebersetzt von Schiefner, p. 74. 

Page 47. Add to note on Chapter VII, Seo also Grussleris Sagon dcr Graf- 
schaft Mansfeld, pp. 58 and 59 ; the Pentamerone of Basile, translated by Liebrecht, 
Yol. I, p. 251 ; Dasent’s Norse Tales, p. 347, ** The Troll turned round, and, of course, 
as soon as he saw the sun, ho burst ; ” Grimm’s Irische Miirchen, p. x ; Kuhn's West- 
falische Marchen, p. 63 ; Schoppner's Sagonbuch der Bayerischon Lande, Yol. I, 
pp. 123, and 228 ; and Bernhard Schmidt's Griechische Marchen, p. 138. He 
quotes the following interesting passage from the Philopsendes of Lucian, dxpz 
3k kKeurpoivav h^ohaa/iev ^6inofv r6r§ 3k k re kriwraro es rhv hvpavhp hoX k 

'Eicdrii I8v icard r^f aol rh &\\a ipdtrpara &o, 

Page 53, hist line of page. In addition to the passages quoted in the note at the 
end of Vol I, cp. the story of Amys and Amy lion, Ellis’s Early English Romances, 
pp. 597 and 598, the Pentamerone of Basilo, Yol. I, p. 367; Prym and Socin’s 
Syrische Marchen, p. 73 ; Grohmann’s Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 268 ; Gunzonbach'a 
Sicilianische Miirchen, p. 354r, with Dr. Kohler's notes. 

Pago 67. Add to note * — Cp. the perturbation of King Samson in ' Hagen's 
Helden- Sagen, Yol. I, p. 26, and Spence Hardy's Manual of Buddhism (1860) pp. 129 
and 130. 

Page 69, line 21. ** I have not a sword worthy of mo” &o. Cp. the way in which 
Kandar goes in search of a sword in Prym and Socin’s Syrische lllarchen, p. 205. 

Page 70. Add to the note at the end of the Volume, See also Schoppner's 
Gefrcliichte der Bayerischen Lande, Yol. I, p. 258. 

Page 80. Add to note * — Cp. Coelho’s Contos Populares Portuguezes, No. LXXI, 
p. 165. 

Page 82, last two lines. Cp. the way in which Rudiger carries off the daughter 
of king Osantrix, Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Yol. I, p. 227. 

Page 01. AOA to footnote. The story of S’aktimati is the 19th in the S^uka 
Baptati. I have been presented by Professor Nilmani Mukbopadhyaya with a copy of 
a MS. of this work made by Babu Ume^ Chandra Gupta. 

Page 93, Add to note on Chapter XIII, In Gh}nzenhach's Sicilianische Marchen, 
No. 65, Yol. I, p. 359, Epomata plays some young men much the same trick as De* 
Tasmitd, hud they try in much the same way to conceal their disgrace. The story is 
the second in my copy of the S^uka Saptati. 

Page 97, line 1. Cp. the distribution of presents on the occasion of Sing EtiePs 
naniage in the Nibelongen Lied. 
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Page 09. Add to note on Chapter XIK S^e also the extract from Sinclair^e 
Statistioal Account of Scotland in Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol I, p. 225 ; ** When 
a Highlander goes to bathe or to drink water out of a consecrated fountain, he must 
always approach by going* round the place from East to West on the South sid^ in 
imitation of the apparent diurnal motion of the sun. This is called in Gaelic going 
round the right, or the lucky way. The opposito courso is the wrong, or the unlucky 
way. And if a person's meat or diink were to affect the wind-pipe, or come againSt 
his breath, they would instantly cry out, ** Desheal," which is an ejaculation praying 
it may go by the right way. Gp. tho note in Munro’s Lucretius on V, 1199, and 
Bui*ton*8 Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland, Vol. I, p. 278. 

Page 102. Adil to footnote^ Webster, Duchess of Malfi, Act IV, 8c. 2, tells a 
similar story, 

A great physician, when the Pope was sick 

Of a deep melancholy, presented him 

With several sorts of madmen, which wild object^ 

Being full of change and sport, freed him to laugh. 

And so the imposthume broke.” 

Pago 103. Add to footnote^ In tho Pentamcrone of Basile, Tale 22, a princess 
is set afloat in a box, and found by a king, whoso wife she eventually becomes. There 
is a similar incident in Kaden's Untcr den Olivonbiiumcn, p. 220. 

Pago 108, line 12. There is a oertain resemblance in the story of Sunda and 
Upasunda to that of Otus and Ephialtes ; see Prollcr's Griechischo Mytiiologie, Vol. I 
p. 81. Cp. also Grohmann’s Sagen aus Bobmen, p. 35. 

Page 119. Add to uote^-^Boe Baring Gould's Cunous Myths of tho 3Iiddle 
Ages (Now Edition, 1$69) p. 170. In a startling announcement of tho birth of 
Antichrist which appeared in 1623, purporting to coiuo from the brothers of tho Grdcr 
of St. John, tho following passage occurs,—** Tho child is dusky, has pleasant mouth 
and 03 'e 8 , teeth pointed like those of a cat, cars large, stature by no means exceeding 
that oA s>thur children the said child^ ineontimht on hie birth, walked and talked per* 
feetlp wdl*' 

Pago 121, line 6. Add to the note at the end of Volume /• See also Grohmann's 
Sagen aus Buhmcii, p. 41. 

Page 126. Add to notef. Tho same idea is found in the 89th J&taka, 
p. 322 of Bhys Davids* translation, and in the 257th Jataka, VoL II, p. 297 of FausboU’s 
edition. 

Pago 130, lino 6. Add to the note at the end of Volume /. See tho remarks in 
Bernhard Schmidt's Griechischo Murchen, p. 237. 

Page 137, line 5 from tho bottom of tho page. There is a curious parallel to this 
story in Tardndtha's History of Buddhism, translated into German by Scliicfner, 
p. 203. Hero a Rdkshasi assumes tho form of a former king’s wife, and kills uU tho 
subjects, one after another, as fast ns they nro elected to tho royal dignity. 

Pago 189, lino 34. Gp'. tho freeing of Argo by llereulos cutting off Pallair’s arm 
in the Togail Troi, cd. Stokes, p. 67. 

Page 142. Add to footnote. Op. also Waldan's B«ihmiacho Marchen, pp. 365 
and 432, Coelho’s Centos Populares Portuguezes, p. 76 ; and Pryni und Socin's 
Syrische Mareheff, p. 72. See also Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction pp. xlix. 
andl. 

Pago 154* ddd to note { — Cp. also Grossler's Sagen aus der Grafschaft Mans* 
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feld, p. 217i Brand's Popular Antiquitit^s* Vol. Ill, p. 56; Qrohmann's Sagen ans 
Bohmen, p. 226. 

^ Page 157. Add to footnoto. The same idea is found in Bohemia, see Qrohmann’e 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 210. Op. Grimm's Irische M&rcheh, p. cviii." 

Page 162. Add to footnote — ^There is a certain resemblance in this story to 
that of Equitan in Marie's lays. See Ellis's Early English Metrical Romances, 
pp. 46 and 47. It also resembles the story of Lalitanga extracted from the Eatha Eosha 
by Professor Nilmani Mukerjca in his Sdhitya Parichaya, Part II, and the conclusion 
of the story of Damannaka from the same source found in his Part I. The story of 
Fridolin is also found in Schoppner's Sagenbuch der Bayerisohen Lande, Vol. 1, 
p.204. 

Page 172, line 13. Observe my friend, this woman has five sons and I have only 
one." Cp. Gaul, Marchen der Magyaren, p. 864 ; Gonzenbaoh's Sicilianische Miir- 
chen, Yol. I, pp. 286 and 294. 

Page 185. In the 33rd of the Syrian stories collected by Prym and Socin we 
have a king of snakes and water of life. 

Page 203. A report similar to that spread against Harasvimin was in circula- 
tion during the French Revolution. Taine in his history of the Revolution, Vol. I, 
p. 418 tells the following anecdote : ** M. de Montlosier found himself the object of 
many unpleasant attentions when he went to the National Assembly. In particular 
a woman of about thirty used to sharpen a large knife when he passed and look 
at him in a threatening manner. On enquiry he discovered the cause^DsMs oftfanto 
du quartior ont dUparn enlovde par do hohdmiona, ot o'oit maintenant tin hrttit rdpandu quc 
Jf. de Montloater, to marqma do Mirahau, ot d*autroo dipuUa du o^ti droit so raooomblont 
pour fairo deo orgioo done UoquoUoo ilo mangont de potito onfanto** 

Page 206. Add to note We have a similar incident in Melusine, p. 447| 
The story is entitled La Montagne Noire on Les Filles du Diable, See also the 
Pentamerone of Basile, Tale 49, Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p. 76; Waldau's 
Bfihmische Marchen, pp. 87 and 266 and £f ; and Dasent's Norse Tales, pp. 81-»38, 
812--213, and 330—831. • t 

Page 215, line 24. Cp. the golden rose in Gaal, Marchen der Magyaren, p. 44. 

Page 221. Add to note §— Cp. the Glucksvogel in Prym and Socih* Syrischo 
Marchen, p. 269, and the eagle which carries Chaucer in the House of Fame. In the 
story of Lalitanga, extracted by Professor Nilmani Mukeijea from the Kathd Kodia, 
a collection of Jaina stories, a BhdrupdA carries the hero to the city of Ghampd. There 
he cures the princess by a remedy, the knowledge of which he had acquired by over* 
hearing a conversation among the birds. 

Page 237. Add to note {—This idea » found in the Telapattajdtaka, Fausbfill, 
Vol. I, p. 393. 

Page 248. Add to note Mr. Whitley Stokes has sent me the following quota* 
Mon in the Revue Celtique Y, 130 from P. Oahier, Caraoteristiques dos Saints 1, 105 ; 

** A oertain virgin Lucia (doubtful whether of Bologna or of Alexandria) oo uoyant 
friquemment outvie par uh jouno Aommo qui ajfbetaii de Vaeootnpagner partoui dko q'ofle 
quittoH oa maieon, M demanda onjin eo qui Vattaekait if fort d toe pae, CeUui-oi ayant 
rdpondu quo d etait Is eoa/uid do too youa^ Is Jouno JUte eo oorvit do ton fiuoau pour fairo 
oortir ooopoun do tom orHU, at dit d ton ponrouioant qdU pouoait loo preadro ot la laiooor 
dloormaio on fopoo. Oa ajouto quo ooite yonorooitd qffra/yanto oKangoa oi fort Uooourdu 
Jouno honom qtdH omkraota la profootion roUgimuo. The story of the ascetic who conquer- 
ed anger, fesemUes closely the EhanMvddiJdtaka No. 818 in Fausboll’s edition, YoL III, 
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p. 89. It is also found in the Bodhisattira Aradsna^ under the title Eshdnti Jitaka, 
and in the Mahdvastu Araddna in a form dosely resembling that of the Pdi Jdtaka 
book. See Dr. Bajendra L&l Mitra*s Kepalese Buddhist Literature, pp. 65, 169, anAlSO. 

Pago 263. Add to note * — Op. also Coelho*s Oontos Portuguezes, No. 61, Pedro e 
Pedrito, p. 118, and Grimm’s Irisohe Hftrchen, pp. 106, 107 In the Oagga Jdtaka, 
No. 186, Fausbdll, Vol. II, p. 16, the Buddha tells how the custom of saying ** Jiva ** or 
** God bless you ’* originated. A Yakka was allowed to eat all who did not say ** Jira 
and Patijira. ” Zimmer in his Alt-Indisches Leben, p. 60, quotes from the Atharra 
Vbda, ** Yor Ungliick-bedeutendem Niesen.” 

Page 268. Add to note. A striking parallel will be found in Basile’i Pentame* 
rone, Vol. 1, p. 166 See also Waldau’s BOhmische Marcben, p. 272 ; Gaal, Die M6r- 
chen der Magyareo, p. 178 ; Goelho, Oontos Populares Portuguezes, p. 47. In Wal- 
dau’s Story there is a strange similarity in the behaviour of the king, on first seeing 
the young physician, to that of Yasudatta. See also the Sixth Tale in Balaton’s Tibetan 
Tales and the remarks in the Introduction, p. li. 

Page 289, near the bottom of the page. Op. for the artifice used to ruin Kadali- 
garbha, Dasent’s Nona Tales, pp. 6i and 66. 

'Page 290 Add to note * — See also Perrault’s Le petit Poucet ; Basile’s Penta- 

merqne, No. 48. 

Page 804, line 20. Op. the conduct of the Meerweib in Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, 
Vol. 1, p. 66. 

Page 306. Add to note f— Op. also the following passage from Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 78. ** fiorlase quotes from Martin’s Western Islands. * The same 
lustration by carrying of fire is performed round about women after child-bearing, and 
round about children before they are christened, as an effectual means to. preserve both 
the mother and the infant from the power of evil spirits. ” Brand compares the 
Amphidromia at Athena, See Kuhn’s Westfalische Marchen, Vol. I, pp. 125, and 289 : 
Vol. II, pp 17 and 38-84. 

Page 806. Add to note * — Preller, in his Rbmische Mythologie, p. 488^ has a note 
on inMonoe or treasure-guarding spirits. Treasures can often be acquired by stealing 
the caps worn by these ineubonet as a symbol Of their secret and mysterious character. 
See also the Pentamerone of Basils, p. 96 ; Grohmann, Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 29 and 
ff; Bernhard Schmidt’e Griechische Mfirchen, p. 28. The bug-bears were no doubt 
muc)i of the kind found in Soh5ppner”s Sagenbuch der Bayerischen Lands, Vol. I, 
p. 87. For the-*‘ hand of glory ” see Baring Gould's Ouripus Myths of the Middle Ages, 
pp. 406-409. Brand in his Popular Antiquities Vol. I, p. 812, quotes from Bergerac’s 
Satirical Characters and Handsome descriptions in his Letters translated out of the 
French by a Person of Honour, 1668, p. 46, ** 1 causo the thieves to bum candlt3S of 
dead men’s grease to lay the hosts aslcop while they rob their houses.” A light has 
this property in Waldau’s Bolimische Marchen, p. 36U ; and in Kuhn’s Westfalische 
Miirchen, Vol I, p. 146. 

Page 827. A>id to fae4s*— See Gaal, Mfirchen der Magyaren, p. 165 ; Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso, III, 14. 

Page 886. Add to >Cp. Hagen’s HeldenJSagen, Vol. HI, pp. 165 and 166. 

Page 388 Kuhn, in his Westfalische Mfirchen, Vol. I, p. 188, mentions a belief 
that horns grew on the head of one who looked at the Wild Huntsman. It is just pos- 
sible that this notion may be derived from the story of Actsson. A statue found in the 
ruins of the villa of Antoninus Pins near Lavinium reprosents him with his human 
form and with the hoins justf q^routing. (Engravings from Anoient Marbles In the 
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British Musenni, Plato XIjV ) Cp. also tho story of Cipus in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
Xy, J52— 621. For the mag^c pipe see Grimm’s Irisclie Miirchon, Binleitimg^, 
p. l:Rsiii ; Bohdo, Der Griechische Roman, p. 264. Bemai'ks on the pipe and horns 
will be found in Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction pp. liv — ^Ivi. 

Page 340. Add to footnote, Gp. with the string the gold rings in tho Volsunga 
Saga, Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. HI, p. 30. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses Vlll, 860, 
and flF. there is an account of Mostra’s transformations. Neptune gave her the power of 
transforming hersolf whenevor she was sold by her father. See also the story of 
Achelous and Hercules in book IX of the Metamorphoses ; Prym and Socin’s S3rrische 
Miirchen, p. 229, where wo have the incident of the selling ; Waidau, Bohmischo IMiir- 
chen, p. 125 ; Coelho Contes Portuguozes, p. 32. 

Page 343, line 11. “ Tho congregation of witches.” The word aamvara^ which I 
have translated ** congregation,” probably means ” sorcery see Buhtlingk and 
Roth s. V. 

Page 356. Add to footnote, “ See Volsunga Saga in Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, 
Yol. HI, pp. 8 and 9. 

Page 360. Add to note * — In a Wolsh story (Professor Rhys, Welsh Tales, p 8) 
a young man discovers his lady-love by the way in which her sandals are tied. There 
are only two to choose from, and he seems to havo depended solely upon bis own 
observation. 

Page 364, lino 5. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses VIII, 855, the dominne asks Mestra, 
who has boon transformed into a fisherman, if she has seen herself pass that way. 

Page 364. AM to footnote. In Prym and Socin’s Syrische Mdrehon, No. LXII, 
page 250, tho flea believes himself to be dead, and tells every one so. 

Pago 365, line 28. Cp. Hagen’s Holden-Sagen, Vol. H, p, 167, where Ako makes 
his wife Wolfr^ana into.xicated with the object of discovering her secret. 

Page 369. Add to note on Oiopter XXKIX, The pursuit and tho tasks are found 
in the tale called La Montagne Noire, on p. 448 of Melusinc, a periodical which appeared 
in the year 1878, and in Bianca-flor, No. XIV in Coelho’s Contoa Populares Portu- 
guezes, and in Goal’s Marchen dor Magyaren, p. 60. Tho tasks are found in lilke Pen- 
tamerone of Basile, Vol. I, p. 226, and in Vol. II, p. 186 ; in Goal, Mdrchcn der 
Magyaren, p. 182, (tho title of the tale is Die dankbaren Thiero ; some grateful ants 
are found at page 330 ;) in Grosslor’s Sagen aus der Grafschaft Mansfeld, pp. 60 and 
61 ; in Waldau’s Bohraische Marchen, pp. 18, 142, 262 ; in Kuhn’s Westfalische 
Marchen, Vol. II. p. 249, frogs, ants, and wasps help the hero. Cp. for the pursuit 
Liebrecht’s translation of tho Pentamerone of Basile, Vol. I, pp. 74-76 and 160. 

Page 370, line 27. This incident is found in the story of Yavakrita in the 135th 
diapter of the Mahdbh&rata. 

Page 372, line 17. In the Mahdvastu Avaddna (in Dr. R» L. Mitra’s Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist Literature of Nepal, p. 123) a girl named Amiti is cured of leprosy by being shut 
up in an underground chamber. 

Page 385. Add to footnote. In Hagen’s Helden-Sagon, Vol. I, p. 44^ Hilda 
reunites, as fast as she is cut in two, but at last Dietrich, by the advice of Hildebrand, 
steps between the two pieces, and interferes with the %%e fnedieatrix. Baring Gould 
seems to identify this story of Indivarasena with that of St. George. In his essay on 
that hero-saint, (p. 805, New Edition,) he observes, ” In the Kathd Sarit Sdgara a 
hero fights a demon monster, and releases a beautifal woman from his thraldom. The 
story, as told by Soma Deva, has already progressed, and assumed a form si m il a r to 
that of Penens a^ Andromeda. 
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Page 887. AM to note f—Tho story of Amys and Amylion, in Ellis's Metrioal 
Romances, resembles closely the tale, as given by Qrimm and Gonxenbach. So too 
do the 7th and 9th stories of the 1st day in the Pentamerone of Bosile, and the Mnd 
in Coelho's Contos Popularos Portuguexes, p. 120. Perhaps the oldost mythological 
pair of brothers are the Alvins, who have their counterpart in the Dioscuri and in 
Heracles and Iphiclus. 

Page 393. AM to footnoto * — See Liobreoht's translation of the Pentamerone of 
Basile, Vol. I, p. 65. 

Pago 307. Add to footnote i See also the Pentamerone of Basile, Yol. II, 
p. 131, and the Ucchangn Jdtuka, No. 67 in Dr. Fausboll's edition. 

Page 418. Add to Livy I, 39; and Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi 

(Bumouf) p. 4. 

Page 445. Add to footnote which commences on this page. Cp. the institution 
of the fap/jiaKol connected with the worship of Apollo ! Prellcr, Gricchische Mythologie, 
Vol. I, p. 202 ; see also pp. 240 and 257 and Vol. II, pp. 310 und 466; Herodotus 
VII, 197 ; Plato, Min. p. 315, G ; Prellcr, Btimische Mythologie, p. 104. 

Pago 464. Add to note} — **Cp. also Qrossler, Sugen der Orafschaft Monsfeld, 
p. 192. Suo the remarkable statement in Rohde, Der Gricchische Roman, p. 31, quo- 
ted from Pausanios I, 22, 1, to the effect that the story of Phtedra was known to 
“ Barbarians." 

Page 469. Add to note f — See Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. Ill, pp. 252 
—255. 

Page 487. In line 1 of the footnote, for " Genovesa ” read Genovefa." Add to 
the note. For parallels to the story of Genoveva or Genovefa soo Prym und Socin, 
Syrische Milrchen, LII, and the Introduction, p. xxii. 

Page 488. Add to note^ — Cp. Thulaba the Destroyer, Book T, 30. The pas- 
sage in the Pseudo-Callisthcnes will bo found in III, 28, Karl Mueller's Edition. 

Pago 490. Add to footnote. See Prym und Socin, Synjohe IMurchen,. p. 8 ; 
Rohde, Der Gricchische Roman, p. 49 ; Coelho, Contos Populares Portuguezes, p. 109. 

Page 525. Add to footnote. See Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 239. 

Page 636. Add to note f— See the quotations in Brand’s Popular Antiquities 
(Bohn's Edition, Vol. I, pp. 365 and 366) from Morcsini Papatus and Melton's Astro- 
logaster. Brand remarks, " The Romanists, in imitation of the heathens, have as- 
signed tutelary gods to each member of the body." 

Page 544. Add to note f— Op. Prym und Socin, Syrische Miirchen, p. 116, and 
Goal, Miirchen der Magyaren, pp. 101 and 102. 

Page 654. AM to notef^lt is also found in the Avaddna Sktaka: see Dr. 
B. L. Mitra's Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 28, where the above MS. is described. 
See also Dr. R. Morris's remarks in the Academy of the 27th of August, 1881. 

Page 655. Add to note t — See Waldau's Bbhmische Miirchen, p, 587, and the 
remarks of Preller in his Griechische Mythologie, Vol. II, p. 845. 

Page 564, last 3 lines of the page. Preller in his Griechische Mythologie, Vol. II, 
p. 476, refers to a Servian story, in which a shepherd saves the life of a snake in a 
forest fire. In return for this service, the snake's lather gives him endless treasures^ 
and teaches him the language of birds. 

Page 664. AM to note Snakes’ crowns are mentioned in Grhsder, Sagen der 
Qraftchall 'ifiMiMfAld, p. 178, in Weekenstedt's Wendische Marohen, pp. 408—406, and 
in Grohmsnn, Sagan ans Bdhmen, pp. 210 and 228. 

^iga 666, line 16. In Frester John’s letter quoted by Baring Qould, Onrious Myths 
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of the Middle Ages, Now Bdition, p. 48, we find, In one of onr lands, bight Zone, aie 
worms called in onr tongue Salamanders. These worms can only live in Are, and they 
bu^ cocoons like silkwonns, which are unwound by the ladies of our palace, and spun 
into cloth and dresses, which are worn by our ExaltednSn. TA«i» drMSst, in order to 
he eleaneed and waehed^ are eaet iniojtames** 

Page 667. Add to footnote. Bhfma disguises himself as a cook in the Virdta 
pairan of the MahAbhArata. Pausanias tells us. Book I, ch 16, ** IfXt Aep yhp, St 
Apfiero in MantSorias trbr Shom% er II/XXp Ait, rh (AXa 4irl rod 0 »/mv 

netfitra irpSvfifi re Avroftara irpbf rh 670 X^ 10 , ical Sveu iruphs IjfSfi,** 


COJIRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 
TO VOL. n. 


Page 8 . Add to iho fiotnoto which begins on this page. Op. Prym nnd Sooia 
Syrische Blarchen, p. 848 ; Grimm, Iriache Marchen, No. 9, ** Die Flasohe,'* p. 42, 
In the Bhadraghatajataka, No. 291 Sakko gives a pitcher, which is lost in the same 
way. Grimm in his Irische Elfeniudrohen, Introduction, p. zzzvii, remarks that “ if a 
man discloses any supernatural power which he possesses, it is at once lost.'* 

Page 83. Add to notof — ^This is the 30th story in my copy of the S^ukasaptati. 

Page 18. Add to footnoto which begins on this page—See alM Zimmer, Alt-Indis- 
ches Leben, pp. 829—831. 

Page 85, line 29, ** who knew when it behoved him to speak.** I adopted this 
translation of dei^fna, in deference to the opinion of a good native scholar, but might 
not the word mean simply ** knowing countries ?** The crow then would be a kind of 
feathered Ulysses, cp. Waldau's Bohmische Mdrchen, p. 255. The fable may remind 
some readers of the following lines in Spenser’s Mother Hnbberd's Tale. 

He shortly met the Tygre and the Bore 
That with the simple Oamell raged sore 
In bitter words, seeking to take occasion 
Upon his fleshly corpse to make invasio 

Page 87* Add to noto « — In Coelho’s Contos Portuguezes, p. 15, the heron, 
which is carrying the fox, persuades it to let go, in order that she may spit on her 
hands (A similar incident on page 112 of this volume.) Gosson in his School of 
Abuse, Arbor’s Beprints, p. 43, observes, ** Geese are foolish birds, yet, when they fly 
over mount Taurus, they shew great wisdom in their own defence for they stop their 
pipes full of gravel to avoid gagling, and so by silence escape the eagles.** 

Page 40. Add to noto — ^This story has been found in Tibet by the Head Master 
of the Bhfltia School, DarjiUng, Babu Skrat Chandra Das. 

Page 41. Add to noto t which begins on this page. 

This is the 218th Jfltaka. A gdmoodoi deposits idoughahares with a nagortoodti 
who Bells them and buys miinkaoaeoam, ** Phdld to mkoikohi khdditd ti mtioikonaoenm 
daooooi. The rest.much as in our tale. A kuloh is said to have carried, off the som 
(FausbOll, Yol. II, p 181.) If Plutarch is to be believed, the improbability of the 
merchant's son’s story is not so very striking, for he tells us, in his life of Marcellas, 
that rats and mice gnawed the gold in the temple of Jupiter Oapitolinus. 

Page 44. Add to noto f — ^Hiis story is found in Coelho's Contos Portuguesei^ 
p. 112. So Ino persuaded the women of the country to roast the wheat before it was 
sown, Preller Grriechiadhe Mythdogie, YoL U, p. 818. To this Ovid refers. Fasti, II, 
688^ and III, 868-54. 

Page 45, line 6. ** That his spiritual instruotor was higlMiosed." Op. The Two 
NoUa Kinsmen, Act lY, Scene 8, 1. 110, 

His nose stands high, a ohoraoter of honour. 


81 
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Fbge 69. Add to mU t— The Ki>ninge Miga J6taka, No. 206 in FaiuhonVol. II, 
p. 162) is a still better paralleL In this the tortoise gnaws through the bonds» the 
enaiB^(iuiapatio) smites the hunter on the mouth as he is leaving his house ; he twice 
returns to it on acoount or' the evil omen ; and when the tortoise i. pat in .bag, the 
deer leads the hunter 6ur inta the forest^ returns with the speed of the wind, upsets the 
bag, and tears it open. 

Page 6S. Add to noU ^-^The woman behayes like Erippe in a story related by 
Parthenins (Till;. In fhe hmiding of the tale we are told that Aiistodemns of 
Nysa tells the sair.etale with different names. 

Page 67. At^ tu/ootfiols— See also Herrtage's English Gesta, p. 127, Tale 88. 

Page 60. Add to uote * — This story is found in Prym und Sooin’s Syrische Hdr- 
ehen, p. 292, udiere a man undertakes to teach a camel to read. 

Page 64, lino 16. For Praclivin the Petersburg lexicographers would read 
Prajivin, as in the Ponchatantra. 

Page 65. Add to note f— See also Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. Ill, pp. 196f 
197. The story of the crow dissuading the birds from making the owl king is Jdtaka, 
No. 270. In the Kosiya Jdtaka, No. 226, an army of crows attacks an owl. 

Page 67. Add to footnote — ^Thore is a very hypocritical cut in Prym und Socin, 
Syrische Marchen, p. lx. See especially p. 242, and cp p. 319. 

Page 68. Add to note •—In the XXth tale of tho English Gesta Eomanorum (Ed. 
Herrtage) three lochis ” persuade Averoys that he is a ** lopre and he becomes one 
from ** dredo,” but Is cured by a bath of goat's blood. The 69th tale in Ooelho’s 
Oontos Popularcs, Os Dois Mentirosos, boars a strong resemblance to this. One brother 
oonfiims the other’s lies. 

Page 72. Add to note •—This bears a strong resemblance to A Fozmiga e a Never 
No. II, in Coclho’s Contos Portuguezes. 

Page 75, Add to footnote^Cp, Grohmann, Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 85. 

Page 77. Tft note f— for Giusa read Giufd. 

Pago 84. Add to note • — ^The wife of the kumhMla in the Yaranindajdtaka (67 in 
Fausbdll’s edition) has a longing for a monkey’s heart. The original is, no dog^i^ the 
Suq^sumdra J4taka in Fausboll, Yol. II, p. 168. Seo also Mdlusine, p. 179, where the 
story is quoted from Thorbum’s Bannu or our Afghan Frontier. 

Page 85. Add to notef which begins on this page. An ass is deceived in the 
same way in Prym und Socin, Syrische Marchen, p. 279. In Waldau's B5hmische 
Marchen, p. 92, one of the boys proposes to say that the Glucksvogel had no heart. 
Rutherford in the Introduction to his edition of Babrius, p. xxvii, considers that the 
able is alluded to by Solon in the following words : 

8* els fAv e^oarot ithAwenos Txvccri fialyei 
^vfiirarw 8* v/uv noOPos Irteri v5of* 
frf yip yXvoo'ao Spare ital eh Irof MpStf 

eh efyow 8* ov8ir ytyvdpLeyo^ fikistere. 

But all turns upon the interpretation of the first line, which Sbhnefidewin renders 
SinguU eapitie, cuneti deeipitie." 

Page 87. Add to/ootnoto^Qee also Rohde, Der Griechisehe Roman, p. 870 (note). 
Gosson in his School of Abuse, Arbor’s Reprint, pp. 68.69, tells the story of Dionysius. 

Page 89. Add to note } — Professor Aufrecht in his Boitriige sur Kenntniss Indis- 
bher Diohter quotes a Strophe of Amarasinha in which the following line occurs, 

Dngdkd eepam oehetanena jaroti dugdhdioydd ekhari Professor Aufrecht proposes 
to read gardobhi for edkori. 
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Pa^ 90, line 16 of footnoU^Afin iha wofda Bohn*! Ckata Bomanornm, Intro* 
duotion, page xliii,” add It is No. XXVI, in Herrtage's Edition.*' 

Page 100. Add to note on the story of Ghata and Karpara. The story appears in 
Melosihe, 1878 p. 17 unddt the title of ** Le Yoleur Avisd, Conte Breton.** Sad ^so 
Balaton’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, pp. zlvii and ff. 

Page 101. Add to footnote — ^This story is simply the Cullapadumajdtaka, No. 198 
in Fausbbll's edition See also Balaton’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, pp. Izi-lxiii. 

Page 108. Add to footnote whioh begins on ibis page. 

See Die dankbaren Thiere in Gaal*s Marchen der Magyaren, p. 176, and Dor Roth# 
Bund, p. 889. In the SaccamkirajaUtaka No. 78, Fansbbll, Yol. I, 328, a hermit 
saves a prince, a rat, a parrot and a snake. The rat and snake are willing to give 
treasures, the parrot rice, but the prince orders his benefactor’s execution, and is then 
killed by his own subjacts. See Bernhard Schmidt’s Grxechische Marchen, p. 3, 
note. See also Ralston's Tibetan Tales, Introduction, pp. Ixiii*— Ixv. 

Page 107, line 9 — **The bird went and brought a casket full of jewels.'* Op. 
Gijjhajdtaka, Fausboll, Yol. II, p. 61. 

Page 108. Add to footnote>^ee also Benfey’s Panchatantra, Yol. I, p. 523. 

Page 118, 1. 28—** What is the meaning of this statement, * A man with a discus 
Ac. P'* This part of the story may be compared with the story of As iros Lobres 
in Ooelho’s Contos Portuguezes, p. 90, or thai of the Blind Man and the Cripple in RaL 
stop's Russian Folk Tales. 

Page 119, line 8. ** Now hear this story of the woman who killed cloven." 

In the notice of the first ten fasciculi of this translation which appeared in the 
Saturday Review for May 1882, the following interesting remark is made on this story ; 

** And the story of the woman, who had eleven husbands, bears a curious but no 
doubt accidental likeness to an anecdote related by St. Jerome about a Contest between 
a mail and his wife as to which would outlive the other, she having previously con* 
ducted to the grave scores of husbands and he scores of wives.’* 

Page 142. Add to footnoio’-^oo Rohde, Der Griechisohe Roman, p. 195, and 
RalftBn's Tibetan Tales, Introduction, p. lii. 

Page 144, line 9. " By means of this juice the female swan was restored to life.** 

See the story of Polyidos, in Freller. Griechische Mythologio, Yol. II, p. 478. 
Preller refers to Nonnus, XXY, 451 and IT. The story terminates Af Uyae 

ijxds rt Sedrepov. See also Baring Gould's Carious Myths of the Middle Ages, New 
Edition, 1869, pp. 899—402, and Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, pp. 112 and 126. 

Page 148. Add to footfMte-^lxL the story called ** Der rothe Bund," Goal, Mtirchen 
der Magyaren, p. 362, the queen becomes a dry mulberry tree. See also Grobmann, 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 116. In Ovid's Metamorphoses, XIY, 617. an abusive pastor is 
turned into an oleaster. 

Page 154. Add tofootnoto^Bee also Grohmann’s aoconnt of the ** Wassermann," 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 148. 

Pago 162. Add to footnote— ‘In Gonsenbach’s Sicilianisehe Marchen, Nos. 88 and 
84, we have tales of ** A substituted Bride see Dr. Kohler’s notes. 

Pago 284, line 2, for aeoha-Xxoo read •• «%>f«<ipd.tree," and see note on page 298. 

Pago 242, line 1 of text for " Yikramasena " read '* Trivikramasena.'* 

Page 252. In notef’-for kdlatamaei read kdlatamasi. 

Page 260. Add to the note which begins on this page. The story which Oesterley 
quotes from the Tutindmah is still found in Banna, as appears from a review of Mr* 
Thorbum’s book in Mclusine (1878), p. 179. The reviewer, M. Leys Brueyre, tells us 
that it is firand in the Bohemian tales of Erben under the tiUe^ Wisdom and Fortune. « 
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plage 264. Add to not$ A head ie cut off and fastened on again in the Oliieke* 
▼ogel, Waldau’s Bohmische lIarohen» p. 108. In Goelho'a Portuguese Stories, No. XXVI, 
O Colhereiro, the 3rd daughter fastens on, in the Bluebeard chamber, with blood, 
founds a yase marked with their names, the heads of her dednpituted sisters. 

Page 267. Add tofootiwte. Gp Hagen^s Helden-Sagen. Vol. I, p. 63, where king 
Wilkinns marries a Meerweib, and the following extract from a letter of Mt. David 
Fitsgerald's in the Academy. 

** The Siren’s tale — like many other episodes of the Iliad and the Odyssey— re- 
appears in various forms, one of the most curious of which is perhaps to be found in 
Ireland. I borrow it from O* Gurry ; and I omit the depreciatory criticism with which 
it is now the fashion to season extracts from that scholar’s useful works. Buad, son of 
Rigdunn, a king’s son, crossing over to North-land with three ships and thirty men in 
each found his vessel held fast in mid-sea. [Compare the tale of Vidushaka in 
Vo) I.] At last he leaped over the side to see what was holding it, and sinking down 
through the waters, alighted in a meadow where were nine beautiful women. These 
gave him nine boatloads of gold as the price of his embraces, and by their power hold 
the three vessels immoveable on the water above for nine days. jPromising to visit 
them on his return, the young Irish prince got away from the Sirens and their beds 
of red bronze, and continued his course to Lochlann, where he stayed with his fellow- 
pupil, son to the king of that country, for seven years. Ooming bock, the vessels put 
about to avoid the submerged isle, and had nearly gained the Irish shore, when they 
heard behind them the song of lamentation of the nine sea- women, who were in vain 
pursuit of thorn in a boat of bronze. One of these murdered before Ruad’s eyes the 
child she had borne him, and dung it head foremost after him. O' Curry left a version 
of this tale from the Book of IS.illymote. I have borrowed a detail or two given in 
the Toohmarc JStnere (fol. 216)— e. g , the important Uomerio feature of the watery 
meadow (inacliairo),. The story given by Gorvaso of Tilbury (od. Liebrecht, pp. 30, 
81), of the porpoise-men in tho Mediterranean and the young sai}or ; the Shetland 
seal-legend in Grimm’s edition of Croker's tales (Irischo Elfen-Marchen, Leipzig, 
1826, pp. xlvii et eeqq) ; and tho strry found in Vincontius Bellovacensis and^else* 
where, of the mermaid giantess and her purple cloak, may be named as belonging or 
related to the same cycle. These legends are represented in living Irish traditions and 
the purple cloak just referred to appears, much disguised, in the story of Liban in 
the book ,of tho Dun.” Coraos in his notes on the Aothiopica of Heliodorus, p. 225, 
has the following quotation from the life of Apollonius of Tyana written by Philos- 
tratus, IV, 25, referring to Menippus who married a female of tho Rakshasi type and 
was saved from his fate by Apollonius. 

** 'R r&y Efarowr»y iarty hr AofiAs r« jcal MopnokvKtas ol woWol 

4rfiwnai aapK&y 8t, ical fidAioTa Mptewolmyf Jcal wdJiKoviri (fa,«rfaKhovai) 

rots k^poturtoit o6f 5 k BalaratrOai*' 

P. 268. Add to footnote * — See Waldau, Bdhmische Marohon, p, 410. 

Page 276. Add to note t— ‘Op. also Hagen’s Heldon-Sagen. Vol. II, p. 24. We are 
told that Melampus buried the parents of a brood of snakes, and they rewarded him 
by licking his ears so that he understood the language of birds. (Preller, Grieohische 
^Hythologie, Vol. II, p. 474.) 

Page 299. • Add to footnote. So Brynhild bums herself with the body of Sigurd, 
(Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. HI, p. 166). 

Page 807. Add to footnote. Benfey gives a number of stories of this kind in the 
1st Volume of his Panchatantra, pp. 41-52. He traces them all back to a tendency of 
%bib Indo-Qeniaiiio race to look npon their deities as beloDgiiig to belh sexes at oiioe. 
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Aige 816, liiMi 98 for nd^kdhara rood VUt^ddharo. 

Page 817. Add to footnou • — See Bernhard Schmidt'e Grieohiacha Mdrohea, 

p. 106. 

Page 867. JM to noU f— See alao Qrimin’a Iiiaohe Elfenm&rohen (whi<s& ia 
baaed on Oroker*a Talea), p. 8. 

Page 861, line 18. *' I cutoff my own fleah '* So in Melnatne, p. 447, the hero of 
the tale " La Hontagne Noire ** ridea on the back of a crow, to whom he haa to give 
fleah. aa often aa he aaya ** ooume ’ At laat ho baa to give him flesh from his own 
thigha. The wounds are healed instantaneously by means of a do yraisss** 

which he carries with him. See No. 61 in Gonmnbach's Sioilianisc^e M&rohen with 
Dr. Kdhleria notes. 

Page 888. Noto • — Papdit R4ma Chandra of Alwar points out that the reference 
in patango/ofitti ia to the ** rushing of a moth into a candle.'* In the text therefore 
** would be a mere reckless rushing on destruction ** should be substituted for is a 
mere chimerical fancy." 

Page 891, line 24. ** Like the stream of the NarmadA whan let loose from the 
embrace of Aijuna.** Papdi^ lUlma Chandra of Alwar points out that the reference is 
to one of the exploits of Aijuna Sahasrabihu, often called Kirtaviryya, which is related 
in the Uttara K4pde of the BAmftyapa, Sarga 82. 

Page 498. Add to fooinoto t~In the same way in Jataka No. 818, beginning on 
page 88 of Fansbdll’s third Volume, a lady falls in love with a criminal who is being 
led to execution. 

Page 498. Add to noto f— This story ia alao found in the Chariyd Pitaka. Soe 
Oldenberg’s Buddha, p« 802. Ibr ** begin " road ** begins.'* 
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A. PfiOPtE Names. 


868, 872, 878, 874, 876, 877, 878. 



4baU-II. 218. 

Abdel Meleo— I. 490 note. 

Abhimanya Bon of Arjnni^l. 51 ^ 268 1 
an Asnra, 467. 

Abbirnohiia — 497. 

Acastas— I. 464 note, 

Aoesines — I. 417 note. 

Acbalabnddhi— I. 447, 466. 

Aobalapnra— II. 410. 

Adikhasanfa^mi — I. 882, 888. 

Adikot— II. 171 note. 

Aditi— I. 432, 433, 434. 

Adityaprabha— 1. 163, 164, 161. 
Adityaprabh^ 1. 388, 389. 

Adityasarman — I. 466, 467 , 468. 
Adityasena— I. 128, 129, 130, 181, 188, 
136, 137, 144. 

Adityavarman^I. 27. 

A^ivin a crow — II. 64. 

Agaetya — II. 169, 890, 629. 

Agni— 1. 163, 164, 166, 362 note, 476 j 11. 
429, 628 note. 

Agnidatta-1. 162, 170, 171, 468, 469, 
470, 471. 

AgnidattA— I. 48. 

Agniparvata — II. 487. 

Aguilarman^ll. 617, 618. 

AgniSikha a S4k8liaui~~*I. 868, 869, 860, 
8m, m 868, 864^ 868 j a Yetala II. 
672, ^2. 

Agnisvimin— n. 242, 616. 

Agra — I. 607. 

Agryatapaa, a hermit — ^I. 222. 

AhalyA— 1. 122, 128, 239, 416 note. 
Ahiohobhatnir~I. 253, II, 189. 
Ahichchhatr4r-ll. 171, 172. 
Airdyevor-II. 617, 618, 622. 

AirAvata — I. 828 note, 478. 

AirAyati, a riyer— I. 417, 484. 

Ajara, a kiogf — I. 378, 874, 876. 

AjinAyati a VidyAdharf,— H. 482, 442, 
443, 444, 447, 476. 

Akampaoa^II. 470, 471, 472, 617. 
AkamhikA, a city,— 1. 16. 

Akrama-l. 456, 472, 478. 

Akabakshapa^a or Akahakakapamika— 
11. 222, 228, 224, 226, 229, 230. 

Ala, an ape,— n. 8, 9, 10. 

Allahabad— 1. 160 note, 161, 281 note, 
286, note, dOT^Hote, 514 note i 11. 882 

AbkA^I. m, M, 881, 468| II. 828 
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AlankAraAila-I. 484. 486, 498. 

AlankAraprabhA— I. 820, 822, 824, 82*^. 

AlankAra vail.— 1. 484, 486, 488, 492, 403, 
494, 495, 497, 498, 615, 624, 629, 687, 
649 ; II. 476. 

Alcidiana — ^I. 490 note. 

Alexander — 1. 406 note, 488 note, 494 note, 
499 note, 672, 575, 677. 

Alexander ana Metz, — I. 578. 

Amaradatta — II. 138, 147, 215, 391, 402, 
403, 405, 407, 408, 409. 

Amaragupta — I. 242, 243. 

Amaraparyata— I. 485. 

Amarasinha — II. 636. 

AmarAyati— I. 69, 269 $ II. 323, 618, 668. 

Amare^a— II. 113, 114. 

AmbA--I. 268, 316. 

AmbalikA— I. 268. 

AmbaraprabhA — II. 471. 

AmbikA— 1. 174 note, 268, 304, 384, 476, 
479, 606; II. 317, 332, 621, 534, 636, 
666, 664. 

Amitabala, iiamo of a bow, — I. 438, 439. 

Amfla-I. 423, 426, 429, 435. 

Amita— II. 632. 

Amitagati— II. 444, 445, 446, 448, 464, 
466, 463, 470, 472, 480. 

Amogbaaiddha — I. Z30 note, 

Amrita — I. 402, ihid note, 

; ..AmritalatA — 329. 

Amritaprabha— II. 447, 461, 462, 468. 

AmptaprabhA — I. 430, 431. 

Amptatojaa — II. 114. 

Amptika-II. 216. 

Anagatayidhutri name of a fiah— II. 37, 38. 

Anando — I. 268. 

Ananga i. q, KAma — 1. 140 note, 190 note, 

Aniingadeya— II. 667, 668, 670, 571, 682, 
683, 685, 686. 

Anangagiri, an elephant— II. 586. 

AnangalUA— II. 139, 140, 141. 

Anongamanjari, a prinoeaa— II. 209, 210, 
212, 218 1 a daughter of a merchant ; 
n. 842, 344, 846, 346, 847. 

AnangwrimhA — I. 602, 608, 604, 606, 
606, W, 608, 609, 610, 611, 612, 618, 
514 ibid note. 
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AnangApnra— 11 . 278. 

Anangarati — I. 498, 499, 500, 501, 608, 
607 ; II. 276, 277. 

At.anga8ona — II. 212. 

Anangayati, a queen — I. 602 ; a Brah- 
man lady— II. 608, 010. 

Anangodaya — II. 209, 210, 212. 

Ananla t iio Serpent — I. 69, ibid note ; II. 
303 note. 

Annntnguna IJ. 11 12, 18. 

Anaiitahi*ada,a lake !• 

Anantasvamin — L ^1,^3^564, 567* 0CQ 
Anantavati — I. 639. 

Anasuya — II. 442. 

Anatliapindika — II. 602 note. 

Andhnka, an Asnra — I. 2 ; II. 609, 610. 
Andhra dynasty — I. 82 note. 

Anga, a country — II. 159, 271, 284, 286, 
287, 289, 291. 

Angaraka, an Asnra — I. 69, 70, 71 ; II. 

480, 487, 488 ; a Vidyadhara ; I. ^7. 
Angaraprabha — I. 406. 

Angaravatf — I. 69, 70, 71 j II. 482, '^486, 
487, 488. 

Angiras— II. 426. 

Anichchhasena— I. 382, 386, 387, 389. 
Anirnddha— I. 276, 277, ibid note; II. 
197. 

Anjana, a mountain — 1. 454 ; 11. 391. 
Anjanikd — 1. 430. 

Alika — I. 64 note* 

Ankurin — I. 447, 450. 

Antaryedi, a district — I. 283. 

Antea — ^^•4G4 note. 

Anurdgapara, a Vidyidhari— I. 836. 836, 
337, 338. 339, 341, 343, 344, 345, 346. 
Anuragavati — 11. 609, 610. 

Arcadia — I. 446 note. 

Arddhanari^yara — I. 80 note. 
Ardhan&riSa— II. 263 nofs, 606 note. 
Arindama, a hermit — I. 166. 
Aristophanes — I: 494 note. 

Arjuna the third prince — I. 61, 

ibid note, 269, 292, 296, 366, 362 note, 
491 ; II. 310 note, 835, 263 note, 387 
note ; a son of Kritayiiya, 11. 391, 689. 
Aroha^a— I. 463, 456. 

Arthadatta, friend of f fiyarayarman, II. 
6, 7, 8, 9 ; merchant iii Kimandakf, 
II. 246 ; merchant in AnanMpura, II. 
278 ; merchant in YiI4U ; 11. 842, 846, 
847. 

Arthalobha—* ‘I. 893, 394, 896, 896. 
Arthayanhan — I. 682, 634, 685. 
Amndhati — I. 289, 266, 448. 

Aryaman — ^I. 466, ibid note, 

Aryaldrar— II. 822 note. 

Aryayarman— 1. 140, 143. 

Aaanga— 'II. 166 note. 

AahMba the month— I. 220; II. 261, 
a king, I. 411 ; a mountain, II. 428. 


Ashfi^ka — 1. 82, 88. 

ABh£41>apTixa -II. 428, 429, 484, 486, 441. 
Asht^yakra — II. 426. 

A^ikala, a horse— I. 

Asitagiri (Black 484 no^s. 

A^ka, king — I. 67^ * 296 note. 

Alokadntta — I. 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 216, 216. 217, 218, 219, 887 note. 
A^kaka — II. ^2. 

A^oknkara — I* 

Aiokakari- 162, 164, 165, 166. 
Asokiimd*®’"”^* 496, 497, 498. 
^^oknv"'^*^'*“l' 459, 460, 461, 463, 466, 
409, 470, 471. 

Adokaycga — I. 219. 

Adrnta— II. 426. 

Assam — I. 151 note. 

Asndrayas, a horse — II. 21. 

Adyins— 1. 376, 377, 456, 473, 476. 
Atapin, a Daily a — II. 434. 

Atibala— I. 453i 472, 473. 

Atmanika — II. 476. 

Attahdsa, a VIdyadhara — ^I. 449, 450; 

a Yaksha, II. 193, 194, 195, 201, 213. 
Ayamarda, king of the owls — II. 64, 69. 
Ayanti, country of— I. 67, 65, 242 ; II. 

153, 154, 275, 408, 663. 

Ayantikd— I. 110, 111, 114. 
Ayantiyardhana — II. 486, 489, 496, 496, 
497. 

Avantiyati — II. 490, 

Ayichi, the hell — I. 197. 

Ayal.ikdya — 11. 517. 

Ayadolekhd — I. 356, 367, 865, 366. 
Ayodeha — I. 477. 

Ayodhya— I. 21, 29, 63, 486, 488 ; II. 
138, 147, 148, 215, 297, 364, 394, 402, 
404, 405, 409, 493. « « 

Babylon— I. 671, 674, 676. 

Bndari — I. 31. 

Badarikd— I. 31, 43, 116, 609. 
Badarindtha— I. 509 note. 

Bahama islands — I. 499 note. 

Bahn— II. 686. 

Bahubala, king — 1. 891, 392, 398, 396, 
896. 

Bdhndakti, king— II. 134. 

Bdhndalin, a friend of S^ridatta — I. 67, 69, 
60, 61, 65, 66 ; a follower of Sdiya- 
prabha, I. 447. 

Bahnsasya — II. 202. 

Bahosnyar^aka, a district — I. 48 ; a king 
I. 532. 

Baitdl Pacbisi — II. 241 note, 244 note, 
246 note. 

Bokhara — I. 806 note. 

Baladeya, a Brdhman— 1. 196 ; a Yidyd- 
dhara, 1. 467. 

Baladhara, a general — 11. 819; 820, a 
Brdhman, II. 493. 

Baldhaka, a mountain — I. 625. 
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BaladLma — IT. 199 not9. 

Balasena— I. 496. 

BaUsara~II. 181. 

Balavarman — II. 18. 

B^layinaahtaka — I. 96. * 

Bali— I. 68, ibid note, 422, 428, 430, 474. 

477 ; II. 126, 298, 842. 

Bflli— Ii; 442. 

B4Iin— I. 486. 

I. 243, 276, 277 ; II. 197. 
Bandhamochanikd — I. 342. 
Bandhamocbini — I. 342, 343. 
Bandhndatt4-I. 839, 340, 341, 342, 348. 
Bandhujivaka — II. 498. 

Bandhnmati, wife of Udayana — T. 97 ; 
wife of Mahip&la, 1. 654, 557, 658, 568, 
669. 

Baiidhamitra — I. 647. 

Baiidhnprabha — I. 547. 

Bartsch— I. 499, note. 

Bathana or Faithana— I. 32. 

Beccan— I. 248 note. 

Bellerophon — I. 464 note. 

Benares— I. 12, 147, 148, 149, 150, 152, 
188, 196, 209, 210, 211, 215, 218, 219; 
II. 606 note^ 560 notet 612. 

Benfey — I. 533 note, 535 note, 664 note ; 
II. 28 note, 34 note, 35 note, 37 note, 
41 note, 48 note, 49 note, 50 note, 61 
note, 52 note, 65 note, 66 note, 67 note, 
68 note, 69 note, 70 note, 71 note, 72 
note, 74 note, 84 note, 83 note, 88 note, 
257 note. 

Bengal — I. 41 note ; II. 145 note. 

Bergler — I. 494 note. 

Bernhard Schmidt — I. 490 note, 573, 675 ; 

II. 162 note, 631, 637, 639. 
Bhadhuiyudha-II. 666, 667, 688, 689, 
590, 691, 597. 

Bhadra — II. 598. 

Bhadr4-I. 135, 136, 137, 139, 141, 143, 
148 144. 

Bhadrabahti— II. 139, 140, 141. 
Bhadradanta, an elephant — II. 189, 140. 
Bhadrak4— I. 430. 

Bhadrak41i— I. 523. 

Bhadraksha — II. 141. 

Bhadrankara — I. 450, 465. 

Bhadrardpd— I. 344. 

Bhadravatf, an elephant — I. 82. 
Bhadrinath-- 1. 31 note. 

Bhaga — I. 466, ibid note, 472. 
Bhagirathaya^— JI. 433, 442, 456, 476. 
Bhairava— I. 480, 662, 553, ibid note g II. 
233, ibid note, 240, 387, 429, 676, 
677. 

Bh4m4— I. 866. 

Bharadrija— I. 41. 

Bharata, eponymous hero— I. 260 ; 

younger brother of Rdnia, 1. 486. 
Bharataroha— II. 486, 497. 


Bharhnt, Stdpa of — II. 62 note, 699 noter 
601 note. 

Bhdsa— I. 406, 412, 482, 448, 478, 174- 
Bhdshijna— I. 499, 500, 601, 607 
276. 

Bharananda — I. 7. 

Bhavani-I. 2, 177, 382, 477 , 478; II. 
64, 399. 

Bhdvanikd— I. 61, 62. 

Bhavatarman — I. 342, 348 ; II. 82. 
Bhayankara — I. 432, 447 . 
Bheshajachandra— I. 873, 376. 

Bhima the Pandava prince— I. 67, 356 ; 
II. 387 note, 391 n ote, 634 ; a Yidyd- 
dhara I. 437, 447 ; a follower of 
Suryaprabha— I. 450 ; a king of Vidar- 
bha— I. 669, 660, 661, 664, 667, 
668 . 

Bhimabhata— II. 216, 217. 218, 219, 220, 
221, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
230. 

Bhimabhnja— II. 868, 376, 381, 384. 
Bhimaparakraina — II. 138, 139, 146, 147, 
157, 167, 169, 191, Addendum to Fasci- 
culus VIIT, 362, 364, 389, 392, 402, 
403, 408. 

Bhimapura- — II. 605, 606. 

Blushanao* I. 450. 

Bhishma- *1. 815. 

Bhogadattd — II. 180. 

Bhogavarmnn, a prince— I. 27, 28 ; a 
merchant, I, 532, 534, 535.- 
Bhogaratf, a city — II. 276, 323* 

Bhojika— 1, 11. 

Bhrin^n — I. 478, 480 
Bhumitundika — T. 455. 

BhAnandana --If. 196, 197, 198, 199, 200. 
Bhurivasu — II. 197. 

Bhushaii^a — I. 447. 

Bhutaketu, a Yctdla — II. 595, 613. 

Bhdtdn — ^II, 296 note. 

Bhutia school, Ueadmaster of — II. 636. 
BhAtisiva— II. 460. 

Bhutivnrman — I. 42, 43. 

Bimbaki — I. 60, 61, 66. 

Bimini, a fabulous island— I. 499 note. 
Bislinn Pad — II. 333 note. 

Bodh Gayd — II. 333 note. 

Bdhtlingk — I. 483 note, 616 note, 646 
note. 

Bordeaux, Hnon of — I. 488 note. 

Brahma — I. 3, 6 note, 43, 52, ibid note, 
108, 166,,156, 249, 418, ibid note, 434, 
437, 414, 448,452.472,474,475,523, 
626, 645 ; II. 130 note, 187, 191, 197, 
201, 317, 333 note, 841, 431, 434, 448, 
468, 471, 509, 614, 516, 616, 518, 619, 
620, 621, 622, 627, ibid note, 686, 560, 
661, 671, 683, 686. 

Brahmadap^in— II. 151, 162. 

Bmhmadnttn, king of Benares— I. 12, 
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H7, 148, 149,152, 163; 11. 606, ibid 
npte, 607, 618, 661, 627 ; a merobant's 
^on 268 ; a Br&hman— I, 298. 
Brahmagnpta— I. 487, 468, 4f72. 

BrA hmap ayara— I. 821. 
Brahmaaiddhi^Il. 184. 

Brahmaiom a — II. 211. 

Brahioastlial a, a Tillage— II. 282, 261 1 
a district—* 11. 242, 848, 611. 

Brigit 3t. — 1. 248 note. 

Brihaspati— I.' SO, 279 note ; II. 617 
note, 618, 619, 620, 621. 

Briscoe — I. 469. 

BrockhauB—I. 1 note, 3 note, 4 note, 6 
note, 8 note, note, 11 note, 21 note, 27 
note, 83 note, 48 note, 51 note, 69 note, 
W note, 70 note, 111 note, 184 note, 428 
note, 464 note, 471 note, 473 note, 491 
note / II. SI note, 97 note, 218 note, 
261 note, 262 note, 289 note, 816 note, 
320 note, 848 note, 406 note, 486 note, 
489 note, 459 note, 462 note, 474 note, 
476 note, 620 note, 680 note, 644 note, 
692 note. 

Baddol— I. IBO note. 

Buddha— I. 68 note, 87, 2d6, %bid. note, 
247, 269, 878, 488 note, 493 ; II. 101, 
129 note, 176, 176, 182, 183, 189, 267 
note, 306, 322 note, 876 note, 490 
note, 602 note, 630, 632, 639. 
Buddhadntta — 1. 68. 

Buddhaghpshar— II. 822 note. 

Buadhiterira— II. 234, 

Buddhiyara— I. 847, 848, 849. 

Bnrdwan— 1. 194 note, 829 note. 

Canacc— *1. 499 note, 

Oarolns Miiller— I. 626 note. 

Oashmere, see also KAs hmi r — ^I. 98 note. 
Oathay— 1. 86 note. 

Ceylon— II. 129, 266. 

Ohaitea — II. 481, 68C. 

Chakra, a mountain— I. 626; a young 
merchant, I. 664, 666, 666. 
Chakradhara— 1. 181, 182, 184. 
Ghakrapora— II. 604. 

ChakrasenA— I. 580. 

ChakrayAla— 1. 450. 

ChamarabAla— I. 682, 686, 686. 
C hA Tnn^^A— I. 502, 628 ; II. 676. 
ChAnak]P^I. 29, 80. 

Chap4<^hhiijanga — ^II. 228, 229. 
Chaviadanta — ^I. 447. 

Chap^adatta— 1. 46(7. 

Chandaketn— II. 165, 166, 167, 168. 

i - 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 
78, 82, 88, 84, 94, 104, 124, 160, 161, 
167, 270, 2^, 672 1 II. 172 note, 482, 

Chap^8iiapw8^**U* 240. 


Ohw,4.pr»blift— II. 868, 874, 876, 870, 
885. 

OhaTjarinhis king of T4mTaIii>ti — II. 866, 
207. 868 ;* a okief, II. 866, 866, 367 ; a 
Yidyidhaca, n. 488, 448, 444, 446, 448, 
466, 4M, 468, 464, 467, 469, 480. 

Ohandayikraina — I. 228. 

Ghapdi— I- 523 ; II. 253, 254, 256, 843, 
846, 481, 486, 487. 

Ohap^ikA— I. 68, 445 note, 446, note; 
II. 464. 

Chandra — II. 628 note. 

ChandrabhAgA, a riyer — ^I. 417, 484. 

Chandradatta— I. 439. 

OhandrAditya — II. 225, 227. 

Chandragnpta, aking^I.lO note, 22, 80, 
149 note, a VidyAdhara, 1. 466, 472, 478, 

Chandraketn— II. 616, 617, 518, 619, 520, 
621, 623, 626, 626, 628, 632, 660, 
561. 

Ohandraknla, a mountain— 1. 456. 

OhandralekhA, a Yakshipi— I. 467 ; a 
queen — II. 498, 499 ; daughter of JayA 
—II. 608, 609. 

ChandrapAda, a mountain — ^I. 443. 

Chandrapi^a, a king— II. 67. 

Ohandraprabha, a prince — 1. 162, a king 
of S'Akala, father of SAryaprabha — I. 
406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 
414, 416, 416, 417, 418, 421, 422, 423, 
485, 436; king of Ujjayini— II. 323, 
881, 832, 334. 

OhandraprabhA, wife of a merchant — I, 
119 ; a YidyAdhari, I. 222, 223, 224, 
232, 288 ; a princess— II. 246 ; a queen, 
801. 

Chandrapnra, a city of the YM^^Adharas 
—II. 682, 688, 640 ; the natiye town of 
KnsnmAyndha— II. 606. 

ChandrarekhA, a YidyAdhari— I. 222, 
282. 

ChandrasAra— n. 129, 181. 

Chandrasaras, a lake — II. 66. 

OhandraSekhara — II. 599. 

ChandraAri— II. 18. 

OhandrasyAmin, a Brahman of YArApasi 
— I. 889 ; tk BrAhman of Deyakamsla- 
pura, 1. 649, 650, 661, 662, 658, 654, 666, 
657 i a BrAhman of Ujjayini — ^II. 828, 
824, 826, 826, 327 ; an ambasssdor— II. 
872 ; a Brahman of MAyApur — II. 596 ; 
a Bi^hman of Brahmasthala— II. 611. 

ChandrAyaloka, king GhitrakAtar— II. 

886, 887, 889, 840 ; a king among the 
B'iyis— II. 498, 499, 500, fi}2. 

Chandrayati, a Yidy^han — 1. 888, 889, 
ibid note ; a BrAhman girl— I. 549, 65(>, 
664 ; a queen— II. 854, 856, 866, 857 t 
a prinoess— II, 699,, 618. 

ChandrikAyati— 1. 407, 418, 418. 

ChApalekhAr-1. 606^ 607, 
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Ohiniinati, a pairofc— II. 182, 188. 
Ohatordanta, aa alophant — IT. 66. 
Ohatiirik&, a lady in Sapratishthita^I. 
84, 86 ; a oonildnnte of* the prinoess 
B^atinkavati — II. 897. • 

Chatnnraktra— ‘I. 606. 

Chedi, land of-*I. 148, 808 1 11. 418, 
498. 

Ohina^I. 888 note, 884^ 407, 418, 420 
note. 

0hirad4tri— I. 687. 

Ohirajivan, a crow— II. 64^ 66, 68,69, 76, 
71, 72, 78, 74, 76. 

Ohirapnra — I. 687. 

OhirayuB, a kingp— I. 876, 877, 878 $ a 
city — I. 876. 

Chitragrira, king of the pigeons— II. 48. 
Ohitrakdta, a mountain — I. 249 ; a city— 
I. 821, 662 i II. 4, 10, 886, 889, 840. 
Ohitragnpta— II. 187, 188, 189, 681. 
OhitralekhA— I. 276, 277. 

Ohitranga, deer — II. 61, 62. 
Ohitrdngada— 1. 179 ; Tl. 444, 446, 446, 

447, 449, 466, 460, 468. 

Ohitrdnn — II. 690. 

Ghitrapada — I. 467. 

Ohitr4pi4a— I. 467. 

Chitraratha— II. 260. 

Ohitrasthala — II. 198. 

Gho^akar^a — II. 145. 

Ghdtamanjari— II. 486. 

Ghinohini — 1. 11. 

Gonoan — I. 412. 

Griapns — I. 464 note. 

Gnnningham, General— I. 498 noto. 
Gnmla — 1. 160 not9, 

D4g^neya — ^II.' 672, 678, 674, iWd noto, 
682 

Daksh^I. 8, 482 I n. 206 
D4madhi — II. 148. 

Dama— I. 466, 478. 

Damanaka— II. 28, 29, 80, 81, 88, 84, 86, 
86, 89, 42, 48. ^ _ 

Damayanti— I. 669, 660, 661, 662, 668, 
664, 666, 666, 667, 668. 

Ddmodara— 1. 411, 412, 416, 441, 442, 

448, 462, 458, 466, 472, 478, 474, 476. 
DAnayarman— I. 662. 

447, 460. 

Dinta, a bnll — I. 662. 

Dann— I. 481, 438, 446, 477, 478. 
Dardnra— II. 168. 

Baxjilinff — II. 636. 

Darpay&a — I. 464. 

Darpita — I. 447. 

Dataratha— I. 486, 648, 644. 
Dattaiarman— I. 823. 

Deooan— I. 198, 200, 211, 292, 887, 466, 
489, 499, 607, 617 note, 619; II. 16, 
120, 197, 268, 266, 276, 864, 667, 
614. 


Delhi— 1. 150 note, 281 note, 607 

Deiiata— II. 608, 609. 

Dovabala — I. 636. 

Devabhdti- II. 180. 

Devadarfona — II. 194, 196, 202. 

DevadAsa, a merchant’s son in P4tali« 
pntra— I. 146, 147, 240; a villager— 
II. 14. 

Devadattn, a Brihman— I. 48, 44, 46 | 
a prince- 1. 168 ; a gambler— I. 229, 
230, 231 ; II. 828 note. 

DevadatU- II. 621. 

Devaghosha — II. 106. 

Devajaya— II. 24, 26. 

Devain4nin— I. 278. 

Devakamalapnra — 1. 649. 

Devala — I. 430. 

Devamdla — I. 628. 

Devamati — I. 649, 667. 

Deyam5ya-II. 460, 468, 464^ 465, 466, 
471, 472, 477, 478. 

Deyaprabha— I. 883, 884. 

Deyapnu>ii& II. 538, 660. 

Devapriyd — I. 628. 

Devarakshita — II. 450. 

Devarati — 1 . 628. 

Deyardp4— I. 628. 

Devasabha, a city — II. 589, 540, 642, 648, 
ihid note, 545. 

Deva^akti— I. 539, 540, 541, 548. 

Deyatoman, a teacher— I. 57 ; a follower 
of 8dryaprabba— I. 447 ; a Brahman 
villager ; II. 90, 91. 

Devasena, a king in S'rayasti- 1. 104^ 
284 ihid note^ eheaidsiiMW —I. 126, a 
king in Paundriivinlbana .j. 137^ 139^ 
144 1 a merohanfc — 1. 260, 261, 266 1 
kdfpofika^^II, 698, 614. 

Devasiddhi- 1. 626, 626. 

Devasmiti—l. 86, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 98 nofs;— 11.628. 

Devasoma, a Brahman boy who diel 
yonngf — 11. 85. a yonng Brahman 
who was tnmed into a demon— 11 
610. 

Devasygmin, a Brdhman of Yetala— 1. 7> 
a Brdhman of Ujjavini— II. 258, a 
Brihman of V5r4nasi- II. 298, father 
of Ghandrasygmin the gambler — II. 
828, a Brahman of Ghandrapnra— II. 
606, a BWthman of Pdtalipntra— II. 
616. 

Devi— n. 4/72, 676. 

Devikpti, a garden — I. 86. 

Dhammapada — ^11. 822 note. 

Dhanadatta, a merchant in TdmialiptA 
— I. 86 ; son of a merchant in 
K4mauda1d— II. 246, 247; son of a 
merchant in Anangapnra— II. 278; 
a merchant in Ujjayini — ^II. 698, 
600. 
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Dhanadeva— II. 96, 96, 97, 96. 
Dhaaagnpta— I. 688 note. 

DhanapAla— II. 828. 

Dhfpiap&litBr— I. 260. 

Dhanapari— I. 877. 

Dhanarati, daughter of Dhanapdlar^II. 
828, 829, 830, 834 noto,--a VidTidharl 
—II, 432, 442, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
448, 464, 465, 456, 457, 462, 468, 466, 
467,468,469,484. 

Dhan^yara — II. 116. 

Dharapidhara, a rook — ^I. 454. 
Dharaniyardha — II. 848. 

Dharma, the god— I. 8, 46, 46 1 a Hng t 
II. 854, 356. 

Dharmadhyaja— II. 281, 268. 

Dharmaraja — II. 296 note, 888 note. 
Dharmabaddhi— II. 40, 41. 

Dharmadatta, a king of Ko^ala — I. 289, 
240, a merchant of Kdmandaki; II. 
247, a merchant of Anangapura; II. 
278, 279, 280. 

Dharmagiri — I. 876. 

Dharmagnpta, a merchfut of Tdmraliptd 
— I. 85, a merxihant of Pi^Iiputra j I. 
.118. 219, 120, 420 note. 
i7harmagopa — II. 139, 140. 

Dharmiranja — II. 333 note. 
Dhnrmarnchi— I. 448. 

Dharmasena — II. 143. 

Dharma^ila — I. 484, 493. 

Dharmayati— I. 519, 521, 622, 528 ; II. 
251, 258, 254. 

DharmavyXdha — I. 656, 667. 
Bhirtarashtras, (he —11,863 ibid note, 
Dhayala, a Vidyadhan —1 . 455 , a city 1 
I. 654, 608; e washerman Jl* 261, 
262, 263. 

Bhayalamnkha — II. 57, 58. 

Bhayalasena— 11. 569. 


Dirghadariin— II. 284, 285, 286, 287, 292. 
Dirghajangha— I. 6. 

Birghatapae— 1 . 206, 208 2 11 . 866 . 

Biti— I. 481, 433. 

Bohana— I. 466. 

Bowson, ProfesBor— I. 667 note. 
Branpadi— 1. 108, 110. 

Brdyida— I. 160 note. 

Bridhabuddhi-II. 868, 875, 876, 877, 
878, 879, 880, 383, 884, 386. 
Byi^hamiuhti— II. 188, 365, 866,. 889. 

OlMk » r , 


Bridhayarman— I. 286, 287, 288, 290. 
Bridhayrata— II. 585, 641, 642, 666. 
Bro^a— I. 886 j II. 64 note. 

Bnbthaoh— 1. 248 note. 

Bnbkalabdhiki — ^1. 137. 

Bnblild— II. 14. 

Bommedhajitaka— II. 460 note. 
Bnndhnbi, a place— 1. 455 : a Baitya : II. 
442, 671, 672. 

Bnnlop — I. 488 note, 490 note, 499 note, 
on, 572 578, 674. 575, 676, 678 ; 
II. 67 note, 68 note, 74 note, 107 
note, 120 note, 262 note, 267 note, 274 
note. 


Dhnren^bapar-I. 441, 442, 460, 463, 466, 


Bnrdroha— I. 425, 429, 436. 

Bupgdr— I. 5, 6, 12 note, 13, 30, 32, 86, 
40, 61, note, 63 note, 65, 68, 69, 188, 
176, 188, 209, 210, 223. 226, ibid note, 
227, 230, 231, 253 note, 324 note, 336, 
837, 382, 383, 384, ibid note, 386, 886, 
887, 432, 477, 480, 481, 603, 606, 607, 
521, 522, 523, 633 note, 635, 547, 548 1 
TI. 96, 120, 143, 170, 191, 197, 255, 
261 note, 262, 264, 267, 269. 270, 309, 
880, 381, 891, 398, 444, 449, %4, 466, 


Dhumaketn, an Asnra— I. 426, 436, 448 ; 
a Yaksha king ; II. 213. 
hdmalekhd — 11. 213, 214. 
humapura — ^I. 859, 862. 
ihumaiikba, a BdkshaBa— I. 861, 862, 
364, 367 note ; a Vidyddhara ; II. 467, 
ibid note, 486. 

Bhuminf — II. 101 note. 

Bhumraketn— I. 468, 478, 475. 

Bhnmralochana — 1. 467. 

Bhdmradikha — II. 269. 

Bhnijata — II. 609, 618. 

Bhdrtayyayana— I. 454. 

Bnshtadamana— I^ 487, 458. 

Biana— 1. 487 note. 

Bidhitimat — II. 22. 

Bieneces — 1. 466 note. 


Bnrgapil&oha— II. 154, 191, 388, 889, 
890, 391, 392, 398, ibid note, 401, 407. 
Bargd Singh— 1. 41 note, 

Burydsag— I. 110, 240, 249. 

• Bnryodhana — I. 67. 

BdahanCr— I. 264. 

Bnsh^buddhi II. 40, 41. 

Bushyanta— I. 286, 301, 

Bydrayati— I. 277. 

Byipikarpi— I. 36, 37. 

Edda — 1. 499 note. 

Ekdkike^arin— II. 696, 597. 

Skalayyd— II. 146, 215. 

Ekdnandd— I. 523. 

EmpodocleB — I. 603 note. 

England— I. 806 note. 

Eorosh — I. 64 note. 


Bipdimdlin— I. 466. 

Biptanayana, an owl— II. 69, 70. 
Biptalikha— II. 198, 194, 218, 214. 
Birghadanshtra— 11. 471. 


Europe— I. 263 note, 420 note, 465 note. 
Pafn©]^— 1, 499 note, 

FauBta— I. 464 note. 

Fdliz Nhye— I. 486 note. 
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Florentina— I. 673. 

Frere, Miss — 1. 263 note, 617 note. 

Gajinika-II. 16, 17. 

Gajapati — I. 347. » 

Gdlava — I. 218. 

Gandham41in<~II. 171, 172, 173. 

Ga^^O'S^ila — II- 468. 

Gandhdra — I. 677. 

Gandharyadatt4~II. 430, 481, 432, 444, 
476. 

Gandhayati — II. 146, 887. 

Ga^^sa — I. 1 note, 4 note, 156, 166, 157, 
168, 166 note, 198, 286 note, 819 note, 
862, 406 note, 479, 480, 483, 644, 645 ; 
II. 183, 147, 163, 154, 167, 209, 211, 
231, 862 note, 864, 865, 886, 887, 892, 
411, 425, 447, 461, 479. 

Gang4, the Ganges pdrsonified — I. 4, 614 
note ; II. 220, 221, 226, 807, 683. 

Gangdlahari, name of a mare — II. 586. 

Gange - I. 11, ibid note, 16, 17, 18, 23, 
24, 27, 31, 37, 43,67,69,77,95,102, 
103, 128, ibid note, 160, ibid note, 151, 
166, 161, 179, 180, 203, 218, 222, 241, 
242, 248, 366, 370, 426, 436, 446, 460, 
498, 606, 611, 637, 562; 11. 96,119, 
136, 176, 188, 197, 198, 216, 219, 220, 
224, 234, 243, 244, 318, 331, 332, 363, 
409, 411, 419, 423, 474, 493, 498, 606, 
ibid note, 614, 616, 622, 567, 612. 

Garada — I. 64, ibid note, 77, 78, 79, 129, 
182, 188, 184, 185, 269, 329, 349, 478, 

626, 666, 672, 676 ; II. 38, 64, 812, 
818, 814, 315, 816, 81,7, 818, 476, 620, 

627, 643. 

Gara^arega, name of a horse — II. 686. 

Ganri-L .5, 61, 166, 166, 167, 167, 176, 
185, 27^ 816, 319, 320, 324, 825, 826, 
886, 882, 477, 484, 498, 499 ; 11. 18, 
117, 261, 291, 806, 807, 809, 811, 817, 
828, 836, 866, 896, 897, 898, 899, 
400, 406, 411, 446, ibid note, 448, 467, 
472, 621, 624, 626, 628, 531, 632, 688, 
634, 686, 687, 664, 666, 667, 664. 

Gaunmn^^a—TI. 446, 446, 447, 464, 465, 
456, 468, 476, 496. 

Ganritirtha, name of a lake — II. 261. 

Gantama, the Bnddha-^I. 46 note, hus- 
band of Ahalyi— I. 122, 198, father 
of Krip& — ^I. 286 i uncertain — II. 68. 

Gan^a— I. 461, 462, 464, 465 ; II. 686. 

Gaudama, the Bnddha of the Burmese— 
II, 822 note. 

Gaydr-II. 881, 883, ibtd note. 

Gay&kshetra — II 888 note. 

Gaydkdpa— II. 833 note. 

Gayamnkha— II. 883 note. 

Gay4lirab — ^II* 888 fipte. 

Gaydsnra — II. 883 note. 

Gdyatri— I. 628 ; II. 426. 

Gonoyefa— I. 487 note. 


Germany— 1, 30.'' note. 

Geyiica— I. ^0. 

Gha^ta* — H* ^83. 

Ghata — II. 93, 96, 96, 99 note, 100, 637. 

Ghafotkaoha — II. 891. 

Gboshayatf, name of a lyre — II. 483. 

Giles — 1. 338 note, 340 note, 420 note, 517, 
note i II. 107 note, 142 note, 188 note, 
208 note, 264 note. 

Godnyari— I, 32 note, 36, 150, 542; II. 
232 

Gohara — I. 447. 

Gokarna, an image of Sfiya — 1. 188, 184 ; 
II. 315 ; a town, 292. 

Gomberyille— I. 490, note. 

Gomnkha— I. 189, 191, 808, 809, 311, 
812, 314, 315, 319, 320, 326, 328, 334, 
846, 369, 370, ibid note, 379, 380, 381, 
389, 390, 393, 396, 398, 400, 401, 402, 
483, 489, 492, 493, 498, 515, 618, 619, 
624, 525, 526, 628, 529, 531, 532, 536, 
637, '538, 549 ; II. 10, 13, 14, 16, 18, 
26, 27, 43, 44, 47, 48, 56, 68, 63, 64, 76, 
79, 83, 84, 87, 90, 99, 101, 103, 108, 
113, 115, 119, 121, 124, 423, 426, 427, 
433, 447, 449, 462, 457, 458, 472, 474, 
478, 479, 480, 481, 505, 506, 561. 

Gopaka - 1. 450. 

Gopala— II. 586. 

Gopilaka— I. 71, 88, 94, 96, 97, 106, 107, 
109, 111, Il2, 118, 114, 116, 148 ; II. 
475, 482, 488, 485, 486, 505, 561, 624. 

Gopin&tha — I. 41 nofe. 

Gotrayardhana— II. 106. 

Govindadatta — I. 43, 46. 

Goyindak5ta — I, 219 ; II. 454, 455, 457, 
460 461 462. 

Goyindasyimin — I. 208, 209, 210, 217, 
218. 

Greece— 1. 446 note, 494 note, 553 note. 

Grimm — I. 14 note, 132 note, 208 note, 
224 note, 258 note, 888 note, 361 note, 
864 note, 868 note, 418 note, 488 note, 
499 note, 671, 674 ; II. 42 note, 65 note, 
90 note, 104 note, 188 note, 154 note, 
162 note, 190 note, 248 note, 257 note, 
260 note, 276 note, 470 note, 685, 639. 

Growse, Mr. — I. 281, 672. 

Gd^hasena — I. 258. 

Gnhaohandra— 1. 119, 120, 121, 122. 

Gnhasena, son of a merchant in Tdmra- 
lipU— I. 86, 86, 87, 88, 92, sen of a 
merchant in Pi^aliputra — 1. 119, 120. 

Gnhe^yara — II. 608, 610, 612, 618. 

Gnlmar— I. 82, 83. 

Gnoadeya — I. 48, 49. 

Gap&4hya— I. 6, 81, 82, 83, 86, 86, 87, 
42, 48, 47, 48, 49, 61. 

Gno&kara— II. 188, 170, 191, 662, 869, 
892, 898. 

Gnnap&lita— II. 868. 
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Go^asigara — II. 698, 699. 

Giv^alarman— 1. 469, 460, 461, 468, 468, 
464^ 465, 466, 468, 469, 470, 471. 

Gof Ayar4— I. 856, 856, 867, 866, 866, 867. 
Ga^avarman — I. 447. 

Gunayartman— 1. 128, 129. 

Gu^ayati—II. 698, 699, 612. 

Garadatta — I. 43, 

Gnrwhal — X. 610 note. 

Gazerat — ^11. 221 note, 

H4h4— 1. 430 ; II. 628. 

Hdhd—I. 480; II. 628. 

H41&hala--ll. 183. 

Hansadylpa— II. 209, 210, 211, 212, 
869, 870, 871, 872, 873, 874, 877, 878, 
884. 

Hansdyali, daughter of the king of Vidi^ 
—II. 168, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164^ 
166, 167 ; daughter of the king of 
L&ta ; II. 225, 226, 227, 230, 330. 
Hannm&n— 1. 140, 486 ; II. 278 note, 442. 
Hara— I. 480 ; II. 869 note. 

Harabala— 'I. 896. 

Hdralati— II. 690. 

Harapnra — 1. 196. 

Harosydmin — ^I. 203, 204. 

Hari— 1. 78, 79, 81, 283, 838, 849, 860, 
412, 474, 526, 627; II. 668 note. 
Haribhata — I. 436, 467. 

Haridatta, a Brahman in Kambnka — I. 

229, a follower of Sdryaprabha ; 1. 447. 
Haridydr (HnrdwarJ — I. 11 note, 
Hariffhosl^ — ^11. 106. 

Hari&rmah, a Brahman — I. 272, 278, 
274, an opponent of Sdzyaprabha ; I. 
457. 

^ari^ikha— I. 189, 191, 808, 866, 867, 
871, 629 ; II. 14^ 427, 488, 464, 459, 
468, 476, 486. 

Harisinha — I. 814. 

Harisoina — II, 610. 

Harisydmin, a Brlhman of Ujjs^ni — ^II. 
268, 269, 260, a Brdhmon of Vlrdnaei ; 
II. 298, 294, 296, 296. 

Hariyara— I. 60^ 506, 507, 608. 
Harsha-I. 447, 449, 460, 479. 
Harshagnpto — I. 329, 330, 331. 
Harshapnra— I. 629, 680, 631. 
Harahayarman— I. 629. 

Hwahayat^ a queen — II. 21, a city ; II. 
247. 

Hastindpnra— I. 6 rote, 101 note, 128, 
32; 11.222. 

Hdtakela— II. 549. 

H4take§4nar-II. 197, 198. 

Edtake^yara -II. 647, 651. 

H4taki-II. 662 note. 

Hathatoman — L 496, 497, 498. 
Hayegriya— 1. 432. 

Hayapati— I. 347. 

HemabtUuka, name of a riyer— II. 467. 


Hemakdta— I. 488. 

HemaJat4r~I. 489, 491. 

Hemaprabha, a king of the Vidyddharas 
—I. 820, 822, 824, 826, 826, 827, 899 1 
II. 444, 443 ; a king of the parrots ; 
II. 182, 183. 

Hemaprabhd, a Yidyddhari, wife of 
Sphatikayafos— II. 18, a Yidyddharf, 
wife of Padmakdta ; 11. 22 ; a Yidy4« 
dhari, wife of LalmbTulsena ; II. 122, 
123, 124. 

Hemapura — I. 399, 401. 

Herodotus— 1. 456 note. 

Himdlaya— I. 8, 17, 46, 61, 67, 128, 161, 
176, 177, 178, 180, 185, 186, 214, 216, 
218, 266, 286 note, 836, 839, 848, 388, 
890, 418, 419, 437, 478, 484 note, 494, 
497, 602, 603, 609 note, 658; II. 18, 

19, 21, 22, 73, 82, 104, 106, 113, 198, 
196, 278 note, 817, 406, 416, 444, 467, 
461, 470, 629, 667, 626. 

Himayat— I. 2, 3, 174, 207, 820, 406; U. 

807, 308, 332. 

Hippolyte — I. 464 note. 

Hippolytus— 1. 464 note, 

HiraUl Bdsd— I. 70 note. 

Hirapya, name of a mouse — ^II. 48, 40, 
52. 

Hirapyadatta, merchant in Pdtaliputra— 
I. 17, son of the merchant Yasndatta ; 
1. 180. 

Hirapyagnpta, a merchant, apparently 
the same as Hironyadatta — 1. 18, 19, 

20, prince, son of Nanda; I, 28, 30, 
a merchant in Yiyogapnra ; I, 609, 
6X0 ; a merchant in Kauidmbi ; II. 2. 

Hirapyaka^pu — ^I. 474 ; II. 1 note, 396, 
ibid note. • * 

SUranydksha, a Daitya — I. 416, 423, 474, 
477 ; II. 391 ; a Vidyddhara— I. 467 ; 
a prince of KdSmird ; II. 118, 114. 
Hirapyapnra — II. 113. 

Hirapyavarsha — 1. 546, 648. 

Hirapyayati, a name of tJjjayini — II. 

275 ; a merchant’s wife ; II. 328. 
Homer— I. 475 note. 

Horace — ^I. 464 note. 

Hrasyabdhn, name assumed by king 
Nala— I. 665, 666, 667. 

Hrishtaroman — I. 436. 

Hdghli, riyer — I. 829 note. 

Hnon, of Bordeaux — I. 488 note. 
Hydospes— I. 236 note. 

Hydraotes— I. 417 note. 

Hysmine — I. 487 note, 499 note. 
Hysmiuias— I. 487 note, 499 note. 
Ichohhdbharapa — ^I. 684. 

I4p— II. 306. 

Iduna-I. 577. 

Ismenias — ^I. 499 note, 
rfyarayarmaa— II. 4^ 6, 6, 8» 9, 10. 
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IUtiiMUk&-n. 4^. 

Ikalmvati— 1. 868 ; H. 197. 

Ikihamati — 1. 286. 

IkshTikn — 419. 

Illaka— 1. 105. 

India— I. 72 note^ 248 note, 268 note, 271 
nf*te, 830 note, 835 note, 406 note, 4i5 
note, 498 note ; II. 14 note, 65 note, 171 
note, 335 note. 

Indiyaraprabhdr— II. 836, 337, 339. 

Indirardkiha— II. 408. 

IndiVarasena— I. 382, 884^ 385, 886, 887, 
888, 889, 632. 

Indra— 1. 16, 85, 87, 45, 46, 52, 63, ibid 
note, 69, 71, 94, ibid note, 116, 122, 128, 
128, 165, 156, 157, 161, 182, 196, 207 
note, 238, 239, 242 note, 260, 252, 257, 
259, 269, 279, ibid note, 810, 828 note, 
862 note, 370, 371 note, 376, 377, 411, 
415, ibid note, 416, 418, 419, 421, 422, 
430, 432, 433, 434, 444, 445, 448, 452, 
453, 459, 468, 474, 475, 477> 478, 502 
note, 521, 627, 528, 566, 660, 661 ; II. 
21, 181, 182, 189, 190, 232, 282, 284, 297, 
808, 328, 335, ibid note, 341, 342, 361, 
864, 369, 377, 895 note, 422, 465, 474, 
498, 501, 502, 514, 615, 516, 517, 518, 
619, 520, 521, 522, 523, 524, 525, 526, 
627, 528, ibid note, 530, 632, 639, 540, 
641, 542, 644, 543, 539, 560, 561, 663, 
664, 576 note, 677, 678, 581, 684, ibid 
note. 

Indradatta, a Br£hman— 1. 7, 8, 10, 16, 21, 
22 ; a king— I. 303. 

Indrajit — 11. 584. 

Indramilin — ^I. 454. 

Indrasena — I. 562. 

Indruvarman — ^I. 447. 

Indukalaia — II. 178, 189. 

Indake^rin — II. 186, 186. 

Indalekh&— II. 281, 282. 

Indamati— II. 546, 550, 551, 653. 

Indaprabha — II. 181, 182. 

Indaya^s — IT. 185. 

Irdvati— I. 381, 386, 388. 

Ireland — I. 248 note. 

Ifiani— II. 528 note. 

Ityaka, father of Qomnkba — I. 189, 191, 
808, 869, 370; a Vidyadhara, aon of 
Madanavega — II. 473, 486, 486, 497. 

Jaoobi, Professor — I. 449 note. 

JagajjaTara — 1. 457. 

Jahaud4r— 1. 14. 

Jahnavi — ^I. 11 note ; II. 220. 

J41ap4da— I. 229, 230, 231. 

Jalapura— I. 651. 

J4Hka— I. 447, 450. 

Jamadagni — I. 55, 56, 66, 269. 

Jambaka — ^I. 455. 

Jaxnbhaladatta — ^II. 322 note. 

Jambnyana — I. 467. 
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Janaka— I. 486, 488 ; II. 442. 
Janamejaya, son of Parikshit — 1. 51, 269 1 
king of Kanl4mbi, 1. 407, 410, 411, 412. 
J4nb4s — II. 267 note. 

Jantn-1. 86. • 

J&takam41i— II. 322 note. 

Jafiyos — I. 486. 

Jayd— I. 446, 477, 478, 623 ; II. 608, 609, 
513. 

Jayadatta, a king— 1. 168 ; a teaoher in 
Wtalipatra; II. 449, a Brdhman in 
Batndkara — JI. 605. 

Jayadhvaja — II. 586. 

Jayaketn — II. 586. 

Jayamangala, name of an elephant**!, 
492. 

Jayanta— II. 684. 

Jayapnra — I. 455. 

Jayaseya — I. 69. 

Jayayardhana— II. 686. 

Jayendrasond— II. 126. 

Jerosalem — 1. 488 note. 

Jetkyana — II. 602 note. 

Jhelnm — I. 235 note ; II. 109 note. 
Jihv4— I. 273. 

Jimdtaketu— I. 174, 175 ; II. 308, 300, 

316. 

JimiUav^bana — I. 84 note, 175, 176, 181, 
183, 184, 185, 186 ; 11. 190 note, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 

317, 318, 498, 499. 

Jina— II. 175. 

Jinaraksliita— II. 129. 

Jiyadatto, a mercliaiit— I. 332; a Brah- 
man— I. 499, 500, 501, 502, 503, 504^ 
605, 506 ; II. 276. 

Jiyahara — I. 377, 378- 
Jndnasiddhi — I. 525. 

Johnson — I. 619. 

Jnan Ponce de Leon — ^I. 499 note. 
Jnnjarin — I. 447. 

Jnpitor — I. 455. 

Jyalamalin — I. 457. 

Jyaldinnkha — II. 338, 340. 

Jyotirlekhd— II. 213, 214. 

Jyotishprablia — II. 21. 

Kabandha — II. 390. 

Kaoharaka — I. 456. 

Kachchhapa— 1. 137. 

Kadaligarbhd— I. 286, 287, 289, 290. 
Kaderi— II. 257 note. 

Kadrd— I. 79 note, 182 ; II. 812. 

Kailasa — I. 2, 6, 61, 69, ibid note, 108, 
151, 242, 400, 479, 488, 523 ; II. 82, 
111, 112, 193, 214, 234, 414, 447, 433, 
462, 463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 469, 476, 
472, ibid note, 508, 516, 664, 567, 625. 
K&kap^aka — I. 454. 

K41a, a Brahman— I. 418, 419, ibid note t 
an Asnra — I. 430, 432. 

Kilaohakra— 1. 448, 453, 473, 475. 
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KalahaUn—1. 188. 

KdlajihYa~>II. 171, 172, 173, 178, 469, 
471. 

Kd1akampana~I. 448, 460, 453, 454. 

Kdla-kc^erai — I. 281. 

Kdlakopa — 1. 455. 

Kdlakdta, a 268 ; II. 458, 469, 

463 : a deadly poison— I. 332. 

Kdlamegha, name of an elephant — II. 

686 . 

Edlaneini, a Brdhman — I. 66, 57, 69, an 
Asnra — I. 474 ; II. 270. 

Kdlanjam — I. 454. 

KalHpHgrama--I. 436, 448. 

Kdlapaka grammar — I. 41. 

Kdlardtri, a witch— 1. 155, 167, 158, 169, 
160, 161, 675 : IT. 164 note, one of the 
S'aktis of Dargd, II. 464, 466, 467, 472. 

Kala^pnra — I. 630. 

Kdlavarataka — II. 223. 

Kaldvati, wife of Kritayarman— I. 63, 
danghtor of Amila— I, 423, 424,425, 
426, 427, 429 ; a heavenly nymph— II. 
677, 678, 680, 681, 582. 

Kalavati— II. 471. 

Kali — X. 661, ibid note, 662, 663, 666, 
667, 668 ; II. 196, 319, 412, 416. 

KdH— II. 266. 

Kalikd— II. 458, 476. 

Kalindi-rl. 430. 

Kalinga — 1. 150, ibid note, 328 1 II. 236, 
361, 412, 600, 613, 614. 

Kalingadntta— I. 235, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
242, 246, 24(V 262, 268, 269, 267, 278, 
279, 281, 282, 291. 

Kalingascna — IF. 613. 

Kalingasend, wife of king Karavdhana- 
datta— I. 262, 265, 266 267, 258, 359, 
260, 267, 268, 269, 270, 274, 276, 277, 
278, 279, 280, 281, ibid note, 282, 283, 
286, 290, 291, 292, 295, 296, 299, 300, 

. 801, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
809, 810, 311, 314, 316, 316 ; II. 426, 
428, 443, 473, 476, 485, wife of king 
Vikramdditya — II. 693, 600, 613. 

Kdlingara— 1. 181 ; II. 483. 

Kalna — I. 329 note, 

Kalpa-tree — I. 5. 

Kalyd^agiri, name of an elephant — ^I. 
492. 

Kalyd^arvarman — II. 67. 

Ealyd^avatf — II. 16, 17. 

Edma, or Edmadeva — I. 126 note, 167, 
ibid note, 177, 190, 252, 303 note, 306, 
825, 470, 473 ; II. 412, 418, 564 note. 

Kdmaohdddma^i — I. 441, 4^, 443, 477, 
478, 479, 481. 

Kdmadhenn— I. 478. 

Kdmaghana — I. 457. 

Kamaid— I. 430. 

Kamalagarbha — II. 218. 


Eamaldkara, prince of Eo^la — II. 157, 
ibid note, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 166, 166, 167, ibid note ; a Brah* 
man of Yil&liUi^ll. 343, ibid note, 344, 
345, 346, 347. « 

Eamalaloohand— II. 606, 607. 

Eamalamati — II. 171, 173. 

Eamalaprabhd — 1. 372, 378. 

Kamalavarman — I. 549. 

Kamalavati — I. 612. 

Earaalodaya — II. 146. 

Edmandaki, city of — ^II. 246. 

Kdmdmpa— I. 151 ; II. 621, 622. 

Knmbala— I. 430, 453. 

Kdmbalika — 1. 448, 453. 

Kambagriva, name of a tortoise — II. 37, 
112 note, 

Eambnka, oity of — I. 229. 

Kambuvati — I. 388. 

Kdmpilya — I. 206. 

Kd^iabhuti— I. 4, 6, 6, 7, 11, 16, 28, 30, 
31, 32, 36, 37, 42, 43, 47, 51. 

Kanakakalala— II. 178, 179, 189, 190. 

Kanakdksha — II. 113, 114. 

Eanakakshetra— I. 331. 

Eanakamanjari — II. 160, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166. 

Kanakaprabhd — 1. 194. 

Eanakapnra — 1. 638, 648 ; II. 818. 

Kanakapnri — I. 232. 

Eanakarekhd — 1. 194, 195, 196, 203, 204, 
219, 222, 225, 232. 

Kanakayarnian — 1. 551, 552. 

Kanakayarsha — I. 638, 639, 640, 541, 542, 
643, 644, 645, 646, 647, 548, 649. 

Eanakarati, qneen, wife of Jimutaketa 
— 11. 316 ; daughter of Ednchaua- 
danshtra — II. 417. • • 

Eauakhala — I. 11. 

Eknchandbha — II. 22. 

Ednchanadanshtra, a Tidyddhara — II. 
467, 469, 470, 47l ; a S'ayarar— II. 697. 

Kdnchanagiri, name of an elephant — II. 
640, 642. 

Kdnchanamdld — I. 83. 

Ednohanapdta — I. 11. 

Kdnohanaprabhdr— 1. 484, 486, 488, 493, 
494, 495. 

Ednohanapnra — II. 5, 8, 9, 401, 403. 

Ednohanapnrf — II. 18. 

Ednohanatokhara, name of an elephant 
—II. 640, 542. 

Ednohana^rings-— I. 820, 327 ; II. 18. 

Kdnohanayega — II. 68. 

Ednchi— I. 891, 898, 407, 409, 410, ibid 
note, 

Kandaipa, the god of love — 1. 165 ; II. 
167, the son of a Brdhman of Batnapnra 
— II. 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610. 

Kandarpaketn— I. 224 note. 

Kandarpaaend, wife of king Manddra- 
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deva— II. 877, a lady of king Yikra- 
maditya*B ooart — II. 690. 

Kandesn— II. 221 note. ^ 

Kankafa — I. 447, 450. 

KAutdpati— I. 457. * 

K4ntimati, daughter of king K^ntisena 
— I. 410; daughter of a witch — II. 
135, 186. 

K4ntisona — I. 407, 410, 411. 

Kanva— I. 286, 804 ; II. 336, 337, 368, 
386, 563, 598, 624. 

Kanyakubja— 1. 161, 169 ; II. 67, 134, 242. 
Kapdlasphola — 1, 214, 217, 218. 
Kapatelvara — I. 486. 

Kapila— II. 484 note. 

Kapilajata — I. 606. 

Kapilaka — I. 457. 

Kapila^arman — II. 491. 

Kapinjalo — I. 474 ; name of a bird — II. 
67, 68. 

Kapiaabhrd — II. 193. 

Karabha— II. 450. 

Karabhagriya— II. 389, 390, 391, 394. 
Karabhaka — I. 244. 

Karambaka — I. 7. 

Karataka, name of a jackal — II. 28, 29, 
31, 33, 39, 42. 

Kariman^ita — II, 148. 

Kurkotaka, a city — I. 136, 140, 143, a 
snako-king — I. 666, 566, 668. 
If!armasena — II. 138, 139, 146, 387, 392, 
^94, 395, 396, 400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 
40'1. 

Karni — II. 310 note. 

Karnava — I. 451 ; II. 63, 256, 686. 
Karnotpala— II. 235, 236, 241. 

Karpara— II. 93, 94, ibid note, 95, 99 
7ioft*637^ 

Karpatika — I. 618. 

Karpura — I. <552. 

Karpuraka— I. 380, 397, 403. 
Karpurasambhava — I. 380, 390, 396, 397, 
899, 403. 

Karpurikd— I. 379, 380, 381, 389, 390, 
893, 396, 398, 399, 400, 401, 402, 403 ; 
II. 476. 

Kdrtaviryya — II. 639. 

Kdrtika— I. 316 ; II. 372. 

Kdrtikeya — I. 8, 9, 10. 11, 12 note, 21, 
89, 40, ibid note, 41, ibid note, 165, 156, 
167, 892, 480, 644, 645, 648 ; II. 512. 
Kashmir — I. 366, ^6, 574; 11.82,113, 
116, 118, 196 197, 667, 586. 

K^Ui-II. 149, 607. 

Ka4yapa-I. 78, 79 note, 182, 183, 261, 
481, 432, 433, 434, 444, 449, 477, 626; 
II. 106, 313, 484, 486, 486,497,498, 
603, 605, 561, 663, 624. 

Katdha->I. 86, 87, 92, 662 ; II 44, 698. 
Kdtantra gp^mmar — I. 41. 

Kati— II. 246. 


Katoma — II. 236 note. 

Kdtyayaua — I. 6, 6, 7, 10 note, 28, 29 ; 
II. 625. 

Katydyanf, name of Durgd — I. 523 ^name 
of a female ascetic— II. 368, 371. 
Kauravas, the — I. 491 ; II. 64 note. 
Kaulalya — II. 229. 

Kau^dmbi — I. 5, ibid note, 7, 17, 51, 62, 
63, 66, 67, 68, 73, 74, 9t, 123, 121., 125, 
128, 163, 165, 269, 270, 278, 281 note, 
285, 291, 317, 319, 326, 399, 400, 401, 
407, 411, 483, 485, 489, 495, 528 ; II. 

I, 124, 125, 131, 133, 425, 443, 444, 
474, 478, 482, 483, 484. 

Kausika— I. 217. 

Kautukapnra — I. 632, 533. 

Kaveri — [. 150; II. 390. 

Kavirdja — I. 41 note. 

Kavyalankara— 1. 382, 383, 384. 

Kedara— II. 183. 

Kerala — I. 150 note. 

Kerkes, tho — I. 5 1 note. 

Kesaravali— I. 430. 

KeSata— II. 601, 602, 603, 604^ 606, 606, 
607, 608, 609, 610. 

Kesini — I. 430. 

Ketnmala — 1. 456. 

Khadga— I. 655. 

Kliadgadansbtra — T. 386, 387, 389. 
Kho^gadharar-I. 499, 600, 601, 607 ; II. 
276. 

Khandaya forest — I. 362 ; II. 367. 
Khandayataka — II. 614, 615. 

Khara — I. 2G4. 

Kharya — I. 457. 

Khujjara — I. 417. 

Kiohaka — II. 387 note. 

Kirni, tho — I. 64 note. 

Kirtimati — I. 406, 408, 423. 

Kirtisena — I. 32. 

Kfrtisena'-I. 260, ibid note, 261, 262, 
263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 676. 

Kfrtisoma — II. 62. 

Kirtiyarman — II. 586. 

Kishkindhya— II. 442. 

Kitaka— I. 447. 

Klirg, a name of Kalinga — 1. 160 note. 
Koldhal, hill of — II. 333 note. 

Konkan — II. 686. 

Kosai, riyor — I. 330 note. 

Kotala— I. 239, 563, 565,666,667,668; 

II. 157, 163, 167. 

Koaam — I. 281 note. 

Koti^yara — I. 552. 

Kraraasaras — 1 1. 196, 200. 

Kratudoya — II. 610. 

Kfipi— I. 286. 

Krishil^a, a sago — I. 41, tho god — I. 76, 
78 note, 116, 362 note, 366, 456, 672 ; 
II. 133, 196, 199 note, 310 note, 313, 
896 note, 443. 
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2xifb9ai(akti— II. 614, 615, 616. 

Krito— 1. 247. 

Krit4nta8antr48a — ^II. 291. 

KrltaTarmaa — I. 52. 

Krittikis, the— 1. 156, 471. 

K^hana, a follower of S^ryaprabha— * 
I. 447 ; a friend of Yajrasm — ^II. 16. 
Krodbapati — I. 457. 

KrodhaTarman — ^I. 332. 

Krurakarman — ^1. 447. 

Krdraloohana, name of an owl— II. 71* 
E8h4ntUila— II. 232, 233, 358. 

Enla Chandra — I. 41 note, 

Knladhara — II. 27. 

Knmira — I. 39 note, 644. 

Enmaradatta, a friend of the Monse^ 
merchant — I. 88 ; a Brihman ambaa* 
eador— II. 871, 872. 

Enmdraka — I. 447. 

Eam4ridatta — I. 489, 490. 

Enmbhira^I. 407, 409, 410, 447, 460. 
Enmbhiraka— I. 457. 

Enmnda — I. 455. 

Enmnd^vati — I. 429. 

Enmndiki— II. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
Enmndini— II. 200, ihid note, 201. 
Enn6ina— I. 241, 639, 541, 548 1 H. 
449. 

Ennjaraknm4ra, or Kxinjaraknm4rakar— 

I. 448, 453, 456, 472, 473. 

Ennti— 1. 110, 111, 166, 240, 249. 
Euntibboja — 1. 110, 249. 

Enranda— I. 445. 

Edrangi— 11^ 490, 491. 

Enms, the — I. 268. 

Eomkahetra — I. 362 note f II. 181. 
En^I. 487, 488. 

En^ndbha— II. 288. 

Ensumapara, i. q, Pdfalipntra — ^I. 208. 
Easnmasdra— II. 127. 

Ensnmdyndba— II. 606, 607. 
Enftanikapata — II. 681. 

Eavalayam414, name of a mare — ^II. 680. 
Enralayapfdar—II. 498, 499, 600. 
Enralaydrali, wife of king Adityaprabha 
— I. 164, 165, 161 ; wife of the Gan- 
dharra king Fadmafokhara— II. 629, 
538. 

Envalayavati — ^II. 226. 

Enverar-I. 4, 6, 87, note, 58, 96 note, 161, 
154 note, 258, 850, 881, note, 414, 488 1 

II. 172, 823, 406, 528 note, 671, 572, 

688 . 

Enreradatta — I, 463, 473. 

Labdhadatta— I. 515, 516. 

Lahdhayara — 1. 607, 608. 

Lakshadatta— I. 515, 516, 617. 
Lakshapnra — I. 515. 

Lakehma^a, eon of Datoatha — 1. 486, 488; 
n. 890, 442, 584 ; eon of Tlrdvaloka— 
II. 499, 501, 502. 


Lakebmi— I. 11, 16, 97, 136 note, 194, 
827, 880, 403, 444, 526, ibid note, 549 ; 
II. 141, 235 note, 286, 288, 368 note, 
405,406, 4G9note, 502, 603, 519, 568 note. 

Lakahmidatta-^ II. 288. 

Lakehmidhara— II. 79, 82, 88. 

Lakehm£aen« — II. 128, 124. 

Lalitaloohan4r~lI. 136, 137, 409, 428, 476. 

Lalitdnga — ^II. 628. 

Lambajihya — I. 214. 

Lampion. 127. 

Lankd-I. 78, 79, 82, 486 ; II. 442, 584. 

Lapland — £. 806 note, 

L4r — II. 221 note, 

Lisaka— II. 216. 

Ldeayati— II. 216, 217. 

L4ta-*I. 151, ibid note, 451 ; II. 221, ibid 
note, 225, 227, 228, 230, 266, 586. 

Layar~I. 487, 488. 

L4y4naka— I. 107, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 124, 125, 152, 163, 407, 413. 

Ldyapyamanjari — II. 145. 

Ldya^yayati, wife of Hariayimin — II. 
293, 294 ; daughter of king Dharma— 
II. 355, 356, 357. 

Leydqne, M.— I. 508 note, 571, 575, 676 ; 
II. 8, 60, 80, 87, 88. 

Liebrecht — I. 119 note, 169 note, 248 
note, 305 note, 338 note, 349 note, 860 
Tiote, 364 note, 465 note, 488, note, 490 
note, 499 note, 571, 672, 673, 674, 676, 
576, 578 ; II. 37 note, 65 note, 68 nrie, 
73 note, 80 note, 93 note, 107 note, 120 
note, 128 note, 142 note, 162 note, 207 
note, 257 note, 260 note, 262 note, 267 
note, 274 note, 802 note, 887 r ote, 618 
note 628, 632, 633. 

L(14— I. 454. 

Liliyati— I. 421, 428. 

Laghnpdtin, name of a orow— II. 48, 49, 
51, 52, 

Lohajangha— 1. 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
572. 

Lohanagara — ^I. 246. 

Lohaban — I. 572. 

Lokapalae, the— -I. <132, ibtd note, 448, 
475, 477, 487, 560 ; II. 528 ibid note. 

LoH— I. 577. 

Lykaion, mount — I. 446 note. 

Mafanadanahtrd — ^I. 886, 389. 

Hadanalekhd, da aghter of king Pratfpa- 
makn^a — I. 218; daughter of king 
Yiraeena — II. 568, 586. 

Madanam4l4 -I. 847, 348, 850, 852, 858, 
854. 

Madanamarchnkf— 1. 807, 808, 811, 814^ 
815, 316, 817,819,327,899,401,408, 
481 ; II. 125, 181, 188, 187, 409, 411, 
425, 426, 427, 428, 429, 484, 485, 486, 
487, 488, 440, 441, 447,466, 472, 478, 
474, 476, 477, 478, 480, .506^ 561, 624. 
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MadanamanjaH—n. 671, 672, 682, 687. 

Kadouf^nrabha— I. 608, 614. 

Ifadaoapara — I. 497. • 

Hadanaseni, daughter oi king Virabhata 
—1. 407, 408, 414, 452; daughter of 

the merchant Arthadatta — II. 278, 280. 

Hadanasundari, daughter of king Dera- 
iSakti--!. 640, 641, 642, 646, 648; 
daughter of S'uddhapata — II. 262, 263, 
2B4, daughter of the Bhilla king 
Ek4kikeaarin— II. 697, 698, 599, 612. 

Madanavoga — 1. 267, 2^, 300, 301, 302, 
303, 304, 308, 315 ; II. 294, 473, 485, 
497. 

Hddhara, a rogue — 1. 197, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 202; a Brdhman of Kolala — ^I. 
240, a character in the drama entitled, 
Malati and Madhava — II. 423 n-ote. 

MadhyodeSa—I. 286, 451, 607 ; II. 667. 

Madhyantika— I. 677. 

MadiraYati— II. 412, 413, 414, 415, 418, 
419, 420, ibid note, 421. 

Madotkata, name of a lion— II. 35. 

Mndra — I. 406. 

Madras, the — II. 499. 

Madras — 1. 150 note. 

Mddri, wife of Pandu— I. 166; wife of 
Tdrdyalokar— II. 499, 601, 602. 

Magadha— I. 102, 107, 109, 112, 113, 
114, 118, 123, 124, 151, 152, 260; II. 
64, 139, 140, 246. 

Mahabdhu— II. 364. 

Mahdbala-I. 57. 

Mahdban, Pargana — I. 672. 

Mahdbhata— II. 11. 

Mahdbuddhi— 1. 432, 447, 466 ; H. 641, 
5g4 554, 666, 568. 

Mahlidanshtra, a Bdkshasa — I. 869; a 
Yidyddbara— II. 459, 468. 

MahadeTagiri — I. 485. 

Mahddevl— II. 117. 

Mahddhana— 1. 178. 

Mahdkdia— I. 69, 74, 242 note, 836, 468, 
478, 480 ; II. 387, 495, 675, 576. 

Mahdlakshmi — I. 523. 

Hahallikd— I. 425, 426, 427, 428, 429, 
430, 481. 

Mahdmati — II. 666. 

Mahdmdya, an Asnra— I. 426, 436, 448, 
458, 473, 476 ; a Yidyddhan— II. 464, 
465, 517. 

Hahaugha— I. 456. 

Hahdrdjni— I. 528. 

Hahdrtha— I. 448. 

Hahdsena, original name of Chapd^ma- 
kdsena— 1. 69, a king— I. 101, king of 
Ujjayini-I. 459, 460, 462, 468, 466, 
471 ; king of Alakd— II. 868, 370, 871; 
872, 873, 877, 382, 884, 886. 

Mahdtapaa-II. 866. 

ICahdTardha— 1. 498, 409, 600. 


Mahdydiia— I. 468, 459. 

Mahdyu — I. 457. 

Mahendra— I. 160. 

Mahendraditya, king of S'a^dnkapuni'^ 
II. 871, 374, 875, 876, 386, king of 
UjjQyinf-II. 663, 564, 665, 666. 
MahendrnSakti — II. 211. 
Mahendravarman, king of Akarshikd— 

I. 12, king of Ujjayiin—I. 09. 
Mahishn— I. 337—11. 255, 263. 

Mahe^ Chandra Nyayaratna— II. 236 

note, 333 note, 440 note. 

Maheirnra — I. 2, 6. 

Mahidhara, son of Devadatta — I. 46 ; a 
merchant in Lampa — II. 127, a Brdh- 
manof Niignsthala — TI. 493, chaplain 
to Mahon dr.iditya — II. 666 . 
Mah{p.41a-1. 519, 550, 651, 653, 664, 
656, 557, 56*^, 569. 

Mahotpaia — 1. 1>3, 472. 

Maindka -I. 207 note, 242 note, 525. 
M/lkandika - f 102. 

Makaradanslifr.i—I. 76, 80. 

Malcar.akatii-* ! 1. 5, 6, 7, 8, 0, 10. 
Makaranda*--!. 'ir)6 ; a character in the 
Mdlati and Madhava — TI. 423 note, a 
garden in Ujjavliii, II. 571. 
Makaraudikd>-II. 23, 24, 25, 26. 
Malabar— I. 150 note. 

Mdlddhara— IT. 184. 

Mdlati and Madhava — II. 423 note. 
Malatikd— II. 314, 345, 346. 

Mdlava-I. 66, 150, 160, 161,170,197, 
619 ; II. 14, 15, 16, 75, 79. 105, 119, 
202, 204, 205, 209, 211, 212, 251, 85^ 
480. 

Malay, Poninsnla— I. 305 note. 

Malaya, mountain — I. 175, 181, 186, 819, 
883, 334, 464, 457, 642 ; II. 136, 187, 
164, 809, 812, 815, 817, 320, 409, 411, 
461 479 481. 

Malayadhvaja— II. 540, 641, 548, 544; 

545, 546, 548, 549, 552, 557, 560. 
Malayamdlin— II. 185, 186. 

Malayaprabha — II. 181. 

Malayapura— II. 591. 

Malayasinha, king of Bdjagriha — 491, 
493, kin^ of 3Ia1ayapnra— II. 591, 698, 
Malayayati, daughter of Yiivdyasn — I. 
175, 181, 186; II. 310,811,312,816, 
816, 817, daughter of Malayasinha— 

II. 587, 688, 589, ibid note, 691, 598, 
593, 614. 

Mdlim— I. 430. 

Hdlyaydn, or Mdlyayat— 1. 5, 6, 81, 88, 
48, 47 ; II. 564, 665. 

Hanabeydmin, a Brdhman of S'iyapnra— - 
II. 801, 801 note, 802, 803, 804, 805, 
806, 807, a Brdhman of Yakrolaka— 
II. 830. 

Ifdnapaid— I. 898, *894; 895, 896. 
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It&nasa lake— 1. 824, 438, 626, 668 s II. 
143, 171, 172, 411 note, 463. 

Mdnaaavegar-I. 814 ; II. 426, 428, 429, 
436fi.437, 438, 439, 440, 411, 443, 445, 
446, 447, 449, 452, 455, 456, 475, 605. 

M&nasiiilia — II. 622. 

Haudakini— II. 183, 275, 447, 463, 479, 
480. 

Map^&pakahetra — I. 857. 

Mandara, monntain — I. 2, 61, 151, 277 
note, 444 ; II. 229, 472, 608, 668 note. 

Mandara, name of a Yidyadhara — II. 
459, 460, 463. 

Mandilrndeya'-II. 369, 871, 872, 878, 
377, 378, 385. 

Mandaradeva- II. 444, 456, 459, 463, 
467, 498, 469, 470, 471, 475. 

Mandaraderf — IT. 4-68, 471, 476. 

Mandaramnla — I. 430. 

Mandaravati, daughter of Agpiisvimin— 
II. 242, 243, 244, daughter of king 
Mandaradevar-II. 368, 369, 370, 371, 
372. 373, 374, 377, 378, 379, 380, 382, 
383, 384, 385. 

Mandavisarpipi, name of a louse — ^II. 84, 

86 .. 

M4ndh4tar, king — ^II. 470 note. 

Mandodari — I. 421. 

MangaU — I. 523. 

Mangalagha^a, name of an elephant— I. 
491. 

MangaUvati — ^T. 423. 

Mapibhadra — 91 ; II. 671, 672. 

Manidatta — II. 218. 

Manipnshpe^vara — II. 608, 609, 610, 618. 

Manivurman— II. 342, 843, 846, 847. 

Manjnlikd — I. 97. 

Manjumati — II. 156. 

Mankanaka — I. 286, 290. 

Manohdriki— II, 529, 530, 638, 635, 636, 
637. 

Manoram4 — II. 216, 217, 218. 

Manorathaprabha — II. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 

Manorathasiddlii — II. 167, 163, 166, 167. 

Manovatt, daughter of Chitr4ngada — I. 
179, 180, 181, daughter of PrahlAdsr— 
I. 429, 451, 452. 

Manthara, or Mantharaka, name of a 
tortoise — II. 49, 61, 62. 

Mantharaka, a painter — ^II. 186. 

Mantragupta — II. .139, 141. 

MantrasT^min — ^I. 44. 

Mara— II. 185 note, 248, 278, 321, 411, 416. 

Marardma — I. 447. 

Mardana — I. 456, 473. 

Margaret — I. 276, 

Mdrioba*— II. 890. 

Mariohi — ^II. 20, 25. 

Mars— I. 466. 

Mambhdti— I. 189, 191, 808, 846, 864, 
866, 869, 370, 371, 376, 879, 380, 408, 


492, 493, 496, 615, 637, 649, 669 ; II. 4, 
10, 16, 17, 427, 429, 433, 452, 464, 467. 

Mamdyega — ^I. 448, 453. 

Mdtali— 1. 52, 63, 64, 270, 433, 527, 528 1 
II. 21. 

Matanga— 1. 185 } II. 373, 874, 877, 879, 
382 

M&tonga— II. 129, 130. 

Matongadora — II. 485, 496, 497. 

Uitangpipora — II. 455. 

Hatangani — II. 458. 

Ilithnra — ^II 323 note. 

Mathnri— I. 61, 64, 76, 78, 79, 81, 82, 
105, 806, 331, 339, 340, 572, 677 1 II. 
27. 

Matfidatta — I. 295, 299. 

M£tpp41ita — I. 447. 

Maya—I. 13, 252, 257, 260, 268, 269, 274^ 
278, 283, 309, 310, 407, 414, 416, 416, 
417, 418, 420, 421, 423, 425, 428, 439, 
430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 4.38, 
439, 440, 441, 443, 413, 446, 447, 448, 
463, 459, 474, 476, 477, 481 ; II. 19, 
197. 

ll&yi — II. 162 note. 

Dfiyidhara— 1. 116. 

Milydpur— II. 696. 

Miyipnri — II. 619. 

Miyivatf, name of a female Vidyddhara 
—I. 84, name of a Science j II. 381 ; 
daughter of king Malayasinba — II. 491. 

Miyiratn— II. 164, 155, 169, 170, 101, 
888, 389, 391, 392, 393, 397, 400, 401, 
403, 404, 405, 407, 409. 

Hedlidrara — I. 455. 

lledbdTnti— II. 284, 285. 

Hoghabnlo— II. 1.38, 365, 366, 389, 392. 

Hegham&lin— II. 158, 160, 166, l&Z^ 

IleghaTana — II. 523, 554, 656. 

HeghaTama, king of the orowe — II. 64k 
74; 76. 

MekhaI&-n.4M. 

Mend — I. 207 note. 

Menakd— I. 97, 239, 260, 261, 286, 287, 
804 ; II. 836. 

Mercury — I. 456. 

Mem, mount — ^I. 156, 250, 385, 890, 400, 
429, 494 i II. 211, 267, 270, 308, 470, 
553, 654. 

Meradbraja — ^II. 689, 640, 641, 613, 643, 
644, 646, 546, 616, 647, 518, 549, 560, 
661, 662, 563, 654, 557, 559, 560. 

Mbye, rirer — II. 221 note. 

Milton — ^I. 121 note, 456 mote, 664 note | 
II. 20 note, 221 mote, 270 note. 

Mirzdpdr — I. 6 note. 

MitrdTasn— I. 175, 181, 184, 186; II. 
809, 810, 811, 312, 813, 817. 

Moohauikd — I. 63. 

Mobana — I. 449. 

Mokehadi-I. 346. 
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Mfiginka, name of a Bword — 58, 60, 
61, 62^ 65. 

Mrig&nkadatta — II. 138, 139, 141, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 151, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
167, 169, 170, 191, 192, 214, 215, 230, 
231, 232, 304, 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 
365, 366, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 
400, ^1, 402, 403, 405, 406, 407, 408, 
409, ibid note. 

Mrignxikaleklia — II. 113, 114, 115. 

M|>ignnknsena — II. 289. 

Mfigaiikavati, daughter of king Bimbaki 
—I. 60, 62, 64, 65, ■ 66 ; wife of king 
Dhormadhvajn — IT. 281, 282 ; a Vidya- 
dhari — II. 289, 290, 292 ; daughter of 
Hrigankadattn — II. 304, 305, 306. 

Mrigavati— I, 53, 54, 65, 66, 63, 66, 67, 
269, 270. 

Mnkharnka— II. 195, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 209, 212. 

Mnktalati—II. 19, 26. 

Mukt4phala — I. 648. 

Mnkt^phaladhvaja — II. 540, 541, 542, 
543, 544, 645, 646, 547, 652, 553, 554, 
656, 556, 657, 558, 560. 

Mnktapura — I. 388, 389. 

Maktipura, island of — I. 489, 490, 491. 

Mnktasena — I. 388, 389. 

Hnktavali — II. 519, 521. 

Mnktdphnlaketu— II. 606, 613, 514, 521, 
623, 524, 625, 626, 527, 628, 529, 533, 
534, 535, 536, 537, 538, 540, 543, 555, 
559, 560, 561. 

Mdladeva — II. 302, 306, 307 note, 355, 
618, 620, 622. 

MunjakG^a~II. 146. 

Mnra-^I. 432. 

Murajaka — 1. 161. 

Marala — I. 150no^a. 

Marav4ra — I. 336. 

Hnshtika — I. 447, 449. 

Nadagfiri, name of an elephant — I. 69, 
72 82 

Naclakdrara— I. 258, 278, 309 ; II. 193, 
194, 385. 

Ndgal— I. 572. 

Nagapura — II. 578, 579. 

K4g4^ivia — I. 376, 377, 378; II. 241 
note. 

NagarasyAmin — II. 587. 

N4gaSarman — I. 322, 323. 

Nagasena — II. 627. 

N^gaSri— I. 239. • 

Ndgasthala— I. 64, 672 ; II. 498. 

NdgaSura— II. 180. 

Ndgasydmin — ^II. 449. 

Ndgfavana — I. 311. 

NahuBha— I. 279, 415 ; II. 321, 390. 

Nala— I. 669, 560, 561, 562, 563, 564, 
665, 666, 667, 568-11. 606. 


Namnohi— I. 444, 445, 446, 474, 477. 

Kanda 1. 5, 8, 10, ibid note, 20, 21, 22, 
29 30. 

Nandana— I. 36, 37, 52, 115, HB, 239, 
249, 310, 512, 620; II. 179,363,434, 
529, 533, 578. 

Nandideva — I. 48, 49. 

Nnndnynnti — II. 297. 

Nandigrama — II. 402. 

Nandikshetra — I. 356, 485. 

Nandin— I. 4, 416, 478, 480; II. 447, 
448, 472. 

Ndrada— I. 107, 108, 111, 116, 166. 167, 
172. 180, 193, 315, 415, 416, 422, 453, 
626, 527, 560 ; II. 429, 467, 470, 498, 
545, 578. 

Naran Dakini— II. 261. 

Narangama — I. 456. 

Narasinha,' king of Pratishthdna — I. 347, 
348, 362, 353, 354 ; king of Nagapura, 
—II. 578. 

Naraydhanadatta — I. 48, 49, 190, 191, 
193, 233, 235, 270, 279, 295, 304, 305, 
306, 308, 309,310,311,312,314,315, 
316, 317, 319, 320, 324, 325, 326, 327, 
328, 334, 346, 354, 355, 367, 360, 371, 
376, 376, 379, 380, 381, 389, 390, 391, 
893, 396, 399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 405, 
406. 481, 483. 484, 485, 488, 489, 492, 
493, 494, ibid note, 495, 498, 515, 618, 
619, 524, 626, 626, 627, 528, 629, 631, 
636, 637, 649, 569; II. 1, 4, 10, 13, . 
17, 18, 26, 27, 43, 44, 47, 58. 64. 79, 
83; 87, 90, 101, 116, 124, 125, 126, 
130, 131, 137, 409, 411, 419, 423, 425, 
426, 427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 
434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 411, 
442, 443, 444. 415, 446, 417, 448, 453, 
453, 454, 456, 456, 4,57, 458, 459, 460, 
461, 4q2, 463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 168, 
469, 470 note, 471, 472 ibid note, 473, 
474. 475, 476, 477, 478, 479, 480, 481, 
482, 483, 484, 485, 496, 497, 498, 603, 
505, 561, 563, 624. 

Ndrdyana— I. 3, 78, 79, 292, 456, 476 ; 
II. 642. 

Ndraynpi— I. 693, 662, 563. 

Narendra^arman — I. 447. 

Ndrikela- I. 525, 527, 551. 

Narmadd— ]. 36, 40; II, 388, 391,601, 
602, 603, 639. 

Nepal — ^11. 84 note, 801, 307 note, 632, 
633. 

Nidhidatta— ri. 286, 286, 287. 

Nighapta — II. 583. 

Niketfi; — I. 454, 

Nilakapt^a-II. 220. 

Nilmani Mukhopadhydya, PlrofoBBor — 
575 ; II. 628. 

Nirdsaka — I. 447, 457. 

Nirbhaya— 1. 491. 
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Nirgliita— -I. 447, 460* 

Kirmdka II. 686. 

Kirriti— 1. 478, 476 ; II. 628 not$. 

Nil vduablmja— I. 357, 868, 866. 

Ni^chil.yndattft~^I. 834, 886, 886, 887, 

‘ 838, 389, 841. 348, 344, 345, 846. 

Ni8h&da~>ll. 291, 868, 415. 

Nishthtiraka— I. 57, 59, 60. 

Nisamblia — I. 483. 

Nityodita — I. 167, 189. 

Niyama — I. 456. 

Niyantraka— I. 465. 

Northern Circars — 1. 150 nottf. 

Nottinghamshiro — I. 469. 

Nfisinha — II. 1 note. 

Nyagrodha— I. 6, 87, 121. 

Oznknrapitha — II. 614, 616. 

Orissa — I. 160 note. 

Oudh — I. 281 note, 607 note, 

Fadma — I. 162. 

Fadmadarsana — I. 373. 376. 

Fadmagurblia >11. 202. 

Fadmakabala, name of an elephant — ^I. 
600. 

Fadmakuta — II. 22. 

Fadmandbha — II. 295, 342. 

Fadmapralilid — If. 459. 

Fudniarati, wife of king Mahivardha — I. 
498, 502 ; wife of king Viradeva — II. 
275, 276. 

Fadina^ekhora — IT. 616, 618, 619, 620, 
621, 623, 526, 528, 533, 660. 

Padmnsena^ ^son of the Yidyddhara king 
Hnktascna^I. 388, 389; son of king 
Sridarsana — II. 212. 

Fadnidvati, daughter of Pradyota and 
wife of Naravahanadatta — I. 102, 107, 
109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 116, 118, 
123, 124, 125, 148, 151, 164, 166, 236, 
279, 280, 292, 296, 301, 309, 401, 528 ; 
II. 64, 429, 443. 476, 476, 483, daughter 
of Sangrdmavardhana — II. 235, 286, 
237, 238, 239, 240, 241, name of 
Uijayini — ^II. 275 ; wife of Muktdpha- 
laketu — II. 506, ibid note, 513, 520, 
521, 623, 524, 625, 526, 628, 629, 680, 
681, 682, 638, 534, 686, 686, 587, 588, 
689, 664, 656, 566, 657, 558, 659, 660, 
661 i6id note. 

Padmayeto, or PadmaTega(inBrooklian8’8 
text)-^II. 104, 105. 

Padmiahthd— II. 202, 208, 204, 205, 200, 
207, 210, 212, 213. 

Paithana — I. 82 note. 

Pala, city of — II. 818 note. 

Pdlaka— I. 71, 88 ; II. 482, 484, 486, 486, 
488, 400, 491^ 405, 486, 407. 

Palibothra — 1. 10 note, 

Pallndius — I* 526 note, 578. 

Pallnyikdr-I. 464. 

Pampd, lak»-n. 441, m. 


Panohaka, hill of-1. 466. 

Panohala— II. 180. 

Panohamdla — 1.J50&, 

Panohaphii(tikap-I. 409, 600, 601, 607 1 
n. 276. 

Fukohafikhar— 1. 46. 46. 

Panobatirthi — I. 292. 

Panohavati — ^II. 800. 

Pdv^ft^ss — II. 64 note, 887 note, 

Pdv^n— I- 166, 248 s II. 887, 889. 

Pdp^QBy the — I. 268. 

Pdvini — I. 10 note, 17, 21, 41. 

Panjdb — ^II. 109 note. 

Pdpabhanjana— I. 888. 

Pdj)apipa—- II. 647. 

PdpaMhana — I. 808. 

Pardkrama* 456, 478. 

Parapushtd — I. 407, 410, 411. 

Pdrdyatdksha— II. 160, 102, 862, 866. 

Fdrijdta, tree — II. 286. 

Farikshit— I. 61, 269. 

Paritydgaseua — 1. 881, 882, 388, 884^ 
888 

Parop’akdrin— 1. 104, 196, 203, 228. 

Parvata — I. 430. 

Pdryati— 1. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 12 note, 21, 156, 
166, 167 note, .17 4i note, 277, ibid note, 
824 note, 362, 390 note, 400, 448, 478, 
6e2 ; II. 113, 114, 261 note, 269, 309 
note, 429, 448, 608, 500, 610, 513, 528, 
626, 635, 537, 638, 541, 663, 564. 

PaSupati— I. 306; 11. 615, 640, 642, 
543. 

Pdtdla—I. 160, 183, 186, ibid note, 407, 
416, 418, 446, 474, 476 ; 11. 197, 198, 
199 note, 201, 225. 268, 289, 298, 812, 
818, 863, ibid note, 484, 487, 639, 640, 
641, 542, 544, 546, 646, 647, 646, 649, 
ibid note, 650, 651, 652, 664, 567, 665, 
597. 

PdtdlaTasati— I. 470. 

Pdtali— 1. 12, 16, 16, 671. 

Pdfaliputrar-I. 8, 10, 11, 16, 17, 28, 44, 
57, 118, 146, 147, 168, 203 note, 260, 
822, 828, 847, 849, 850, 851, 852, 354 ; 
II. 2, 62, 115, 116, 178, 217, 246, 848, 
ibid note, 485, 440, 601, 608, 608, 609, 
616, 618, 622, 624. 

Pathydr-ll. 218. 

Patralekhd— II. 600. 

Paupara-II. 285, 471. 
Panp^rayardhana— 1. 187, 141, 144^ 146^ 
106,575. 

Panramohideya — ^II. 448. 

Paiirayar-I.407,418. 

Payana~~II. 628 note, 

Payanajaya, name of an elephaab— XI. 
586. 

Payitradhara— n. 102, 198, 104. 

POlens — 1. 464 note, 

Peraiar-1.4B4fieto. 
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PeyUa— I. 82. 

Phaedii^I. 4M nof«. 

Plialabliilti->I. 162, 168, 164^162, 188, 840 
noto, 116 nof«. * 

Phtiguna— I. 486. 

Pin^kshar-II. 617. 

PingfUfir-I. 480, 447. 
Pingalag4iidh4rar-II. 484, 444, 446, 446, 
440,466^468. 

Pingalaka, name of a lion — II. 28, 29, 80, 
88, 86, 86, 89. 

Pingalik4r-1. 170, 171, 172, 191, 800. 
Pinge4yara — II. 608, 610, 612, 618. 
Pi^gajatar-II. 137, 188, 400. 
Pitrilarman — I. 447, 460. 

Pivar4— I. 400. 

Plantos— I. 494 note, 

Pinto— I. 411. 

Polexandre — I. 490 note, 

Pompej — I. 488 note. 

Potraka-II. 126, 126. 

Prabala— I. 432, 446, 446, 474, 477. 
Prabhikara— 11. 21. 


Prabh48a-I. 406, 409, 411, 427, 428, 
431, 432, 483, 439, 442, 448, 444, 446, 
448,452,463,464,466, 466, 467, 472, 
473, 474, 476, 479, 481. 

Prabhdyati— II. 434, 436, 436, 487, 438, 
441, 442, 443, 444, 466, 476. 

Pracha^^a — ^I. 447, 460. 

Pracha^da^akti— II. 138, 147, 164, 216, 
230, 231, 362, 889, 392. 

Pradiptikeha— II. 213. 

Pra^i^la, name of a crow— It. 64, 636. 

Pradyota— 1. 102, 279. 

Pradynmna, a form of K4ma — II. 197, 
861 : Udb of 8'obb4yati— II, 361. 

Prahasta-I. 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 
412, 413, 414, 423, 424, 427, 428, 432, 
440, 441, 442, 448, 463, 466, 472, 474. 

Pfahlada— T. 416, 422, 423, 426, 426, 
427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 435, 440, 476. 

PrahriBhtaroman — I. 448, 463. 

Pftjapati — I. 3, 6 note, 806 note, 431, 
488 ; 11. 620, 627, 683. 


Frajivin — II. 636. 

Frajnft^bya, minister of Sdryoprabha — 
I. 412, 426, 427, 482, 448, 467, 472, 
478, 476 i minister of Kamal4kara — II. 
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Praindkola — II. 894, 896. 

Prainapti, name of a aoienoe— I. 267, 
486 i II. 482. 

. Prajnaptikanfika — ^I. 219. 

Pra]n4s4gara— II. 801, 804. 
Ftakaibpaiia-1. 426, 486, 447, 448, 460, 
468, m, 476. 

PrdkdFBkarpa, name of an owl— 11. 71. 
Pmlamba-I. 447, 440. 

Pralambabdbn— I. 619, 624^ 626. 62b. 
Pralambabbiijar— 1. 407| 408. 
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PramadTar4— 1. 251. 

Pramdnasiddhi— I. 626. 

Pramardana— I. 466. ^ 

Pramatba— I. 6, ihid note. 

Pram4tha — I. 447, 460. 

Pramatbana— I. 486, 448, 468, 476. 

Prdpadhara— I. 891, 892, 400, 401, 40lL 
408. 

Pr4panobabnddhi — I. 849, 

Prasanga— I. 687, 688, 

Pra4asta — I. 460. 

Prasenajit, king of S'riyasti— 1. 268, 276^ 
278, 298, 800 ; II. 482 ; king of Vitan- 
kapnra — II. 272 ; king of 8mpratiab« 
thita— I. 490, 491. 

Pratlpaohandra — I. 686. 

Prat4p4ditya — II. 11. 

Pratlpamnknta — I. 211, 218, 219; II, 
234. 

Prat4pa8ena--I. 636 ; II. 123, 124. 

Prathamasangama — I. 383. 

Pratishth^na— I. 82, ibid note, 86, 44, 48, 
847, 361, 862, 870, 489, 490, 492 ; II. 
10, 213, 232, 360. 

Pratyntpannamati — II. 87, 88. 

Prayahana— I. 448, 463, 467. 

Prayirayara — I. 447. 

Praydga — I. 161, 286 note, 613, 614, ihid 
note ; II. 196, 228, 332 

Proller— I. 603 note: II. 688, 629.681. 
633, 636, 637. 

Prisba^yara — I. 98. 

Pfithiyi — II. 628 note. 

Prithiyfdeyi— II. 434, 438. 

Pfithn — I. 266. 

Pfithyir6pa — I. 489, 490, 491, 492. 

Priti— I. 126, 173 ; II. 856. 

Priyadar^ana — T. 638. 

Priyadatt4 — I. 606, 606. 

Priyaukara, follower of Sdryaprabha— I. 
ilc7, 472, 473 ; minister of Somapra* 
bba,— II. 21, 25. 

Psendo-Callistlienes — I. 494 note. 625 
note, 672, 573, 677, 577, 678 ; II. 638. 

Pnbna— I. 676. 

Puerto Rico — I. 499 note. 

Pnlastya — II. 20, 25. 

Pnlindaka, ally of Udayana— I. 74, 88, 
84, 94, 96, 148 ; friend of Yasiidatta 
—1. 176. 

PuQyasena — 1. 106 ; II. 258. 

Pnra— L406; II. 1. 

Pom — I. 98 note, 

Pnrdrayas-1. 116, 116, 117 ; 11. 805. 

Pdsban— I. 456, ibid noto. 

Pnsbkallyati— I. 886 note. 

Pasbkara, name of a bathing-plaoe — I. 
418, b«^ber of king Mala— I. 662, 668, 
668. 

Puhkardlodiap-II. 141, 142; 148, 146^ 
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PttBhkar&Tati— I. 268, 886, 886, 888, 842, 
842$ II. 484. 

Pnshpadanta — I. 4, 6, 6, 7, 82, 48, 44, 46, 
61 1 11. 236 note, 625. 

Pnshpakara^^A — II. 398. 

Fatraka-L 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 671. 

Fntrapara — I. 489, 481, 482. 

B44h4, name of a city — II. 216, 227, 228, 
229. 

Biighabhanjana — I. 845. 

Raghu— 11. 442. 

B&hu— I. 133, 151 ; 11^ 390, 455. 

Bajadatt4— I. 330, 331, 332, 333, 834. 

Bajngriha — I. 11 ; II. 491. 

Rajiihansa — I. 38. 

Rajatadansbtra — II. 105- 

Rajatakuta — II. 136. 

Hdjavandin — I. 517. 

Rujavati — I. 333, 334. 

RajendraUla Mitra, Dr. — I. 445 note ; 
II. 84 note, 166 note, 307 note, 606 note, 
627. 

Rijyadhara— I. 391, 893, 896, 399, 401, 
402, 403. 

Bakshitika— II. 492. 

j^ktaksha, an owl — II. 71, 72, 78, 74, 
a follower of king Mandaradeva — II. 
469. 

Ralatnn — I 58 note, 70 note, 188 note, 
185 note, 212 note, 224 note, 237 note, 
254 note, 338 note, 358 note, 360 note, 
364 fMte, 876 note, 386 note, 499 note, 
615 656 note, 67l $ II. 2 note, 13 

note, 64 note, 109 note, 168 note, 172 
note, 173 note, 208 note, 236 note, 243 
note, 267 note, 451 note, 452 note, 460 
note, 470 note, 498 note, 689 note, 622, 
note, 629, 631, 632, 637. 

B4ma. son of Daiamtha — I. 78, 106, 110, 
123, 140, ,145, 151, 266, 456, 486, ibid 
note, 487, 488 ; II. 175, 229, 251, 259, 
285, 297, 390, 402, 409, 441, 442, 566, 
584 ; son of Taravaloka — II. 499, 501, 
684. 

Ram4->II. 164. 

Bambhar-I. 408, 409, 410. 

Bambhd— 1. 115, 116, 250, 251, 252,286, 
296 : II. 885, 416, 628, 545, 647, 577,(578. 

Rdmabhadra~I. 815, 486 ; II. 428, 606. 

Rama Chandra, Pandit — II. 639. 

Bamnagar — II. 171 note. 

Bni^iabhata — II. 586. 

Ranknmdlin — II. 141, 142, 146. 

Bapti — I. 281 note. 

Basdtala-1. 185, 417 $ II. 527, 543, 544, 
549, ibid note, 652. 

Badmimat — II. 22, 23, 26. 

Bati— I. 113, 126, 167, 173, 178, 250, 
262, 304, 305, 806, 808, 810, 315, 816 $ 
II. 125, 202, 801, 848, 866, 869, 898, 
412, 418, 427) 461, 478, 487. 


Batnaohandrimatl — ^II. 175. 

Batnadatta, ton of a merchant of Tale* 
■hadild— 11286 $ merchant of Kantdmbi 
II. 12$ uierohant of Ayodhyd— II. 
297, 299, 800 $ father of Bupavati — II. 
602. 

Batnddhipati— I. 828, 829, 880, 882, 
888, 884. 

Batnakara~II. name of a city, 21, 121, 
605 *$ name of a horse— II. 693. 

Batnakutar-I. 220, 828, 829, 831, 882, 
333. 

Batnanadi — II. 605. 

Batnaprabha^I. 435, 479. 

Batn.aprabhd, a Vidyddhari, wife of 
Naraydhanadatta— I. 820, 825, 826, 
827, 328, 334, 846, 364, 867, 369, 371, 
376, 379, 380, 381, 889, 399, 401, 402, 
403 $ 11. 125, 137, 443, 444, 476, 624 1 
daughter of Vasuki — 1. 544 $ wife of 
Kanakaksha — II. 113. 

Batnapnra— I. 197 $ II. 604, 606, 608, 
610. 

Batnarekhd— II. 122. 

RatndTali — II. 247. 

BatnaTarman — II. 4, 5, 7. 

Ratnavarsha — I. 230. 

Ratnavati — II. 297, 299, 800. 

Ravana— 1. 106, 486 $ 11. 259, 428, 442, 
470, 684. 

Ravi — II. 109 nofs. 

Regio Calingarum— *1. 150 note. 

Rova — I. 160, 

Revati — I. 523. 

Ripnrdkshasa — II. 586. 

Risbabha, name of a mountain — I. 223, 
268, 479, 480 ; II. 470, 471, c 472, 473, 
475, 478, 479, 624 $ name of a Vidyd- 
dhara— ir. 464, 465,498. 

Bishabhaka — II. 472. 

Bishyamdka— II. 440, 441, 442. 

Ritter — I. 503 note. 

Ri^nparna — I. 565, 566, 667, 568* 

Rohilcnnd— II. 171 note. 

Robini— I. 320 $ II. 369. 

Roladeva — I. 539, 640. 

Rome — I. 494 note. 

Rosbdvaroha — I. 453. 

Bnohidera — II. 476. 

Rnchiradova— II. 126, 126, 131, 476. 

Bndra, name of S'iya — I. 415, 416, 462, 
480 $ II. 616, 622, 642 $ name of a mer- 
chant — I. 529. 

Rndra^arman — I. 96. 

Rndrasoma— II. 96, 97, 98. 

Rnkmi^i— I. 642 ; II. 188, 418, 443. 

Rnma^yat— I. 63, 67, 73, 74, 84, 94, 96; 
96, 101, 102, 104, 106, 106, 107, 1C9, 
114, 115, 149, 164, 165, 189, 191, 808; 
11. 426, 427, 482. 

Bdpadhara-I. 489) 49(\ 491) 492. 
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BdpalKt4-t. 489, 490, 491, 499. 

Bdpwwiw— I. 888. 889. 

BdpaaiddU— I. 626, 627. • 

Bfiputikhd-I. 869, 860, 861, 862, 868, 
864, 866, 866, 367. 

Bdpavati, a hetora— II. 146 1 daughter 
of Batmadatta— n. 602, 608, 608, 609, 
610. 

Bdpi9ik<>-I. 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82. 

Bum, a hermWa son — I. 97, 98, 261 1 a 
B4iiayar~l. 226, ibid aote, 628, 678 ; II. 
266,466. 

S^aohi— I. 122, 288, 279} n. 474^ 618, 
622, 627, 664. 

Sdgaradatta— II. 430, 481, 444, 446, 449, 
466,468. 

Slgarapnra—I. 610, 611. 

SagaraTamion — I. 611, 612, 618, 614. 

64garayira — I. 610, 611. 

S4haBika-l. 162. 

Sahasrimka — I. 62, 68, 66, 66, 66, 67, 
269,270. 

Sahasriyu — I. 447. 

Sahaardyndha — I. 408. 

8^ai1apiira~~I. 886, 386, 387. 

Saintea — I. 9. 

S'dkala— I. 406, 408, 409, 410, 411, 418, 
414. 

S'akat4Ia-I. 21, 22, 23. 24, 26. 27, 28. 
29, 30, 671. 

8'4kha -1. 167, 480. 

S'4khilar-I. 460. 

S^aktideya — I. 68 note, 196, 196, 206, 206, 
207, ibid note, 208, 219, 220, 221, 222, 
223, 224, 226, 226, 227, 228, ibid note, 
231, 232 ; II. 200 note. 

Saktikwffm— II. 686. 

8'aktiinatf, wile of Dvipikarpi— I. 86 ; 
wife of Samndradatta — ^I. 91, 92 } II. 
028 

S'aktirakfthita — II. 147, 149, 388, 889, 
898, 401, 404, 407. 

S'aktirega', name of S^ak^ideva when he 
became a Yidyddhara — I. 145 note, 
193, 194, 288. 

S'aktiya^aa— II. 26, 44, 64, 79, 88, 90, 99, 
116, 124, 126, 476. 

S^aknntali— I. 250, 270, 286, 801, 304. 

S4kya-Monni— II. 822 note, 

6^41iT4hana— I. 82 note. 

Samidhistbala— II. 618, 619. 

Samara— I. 602, 604, 518, 514. 

Samarabila — I. 632, 536. 

8a T^arabhata— U. 216, 217, 218, 228, 
229. 

SamarajiU— I. 636. 

Bamarasinha— II. 586. 

Samaialdra — I. 686. 

Bamaratnnga— I. 681. 

SamaraTarman — I. 618. 

B'ambanir-T 482. 


B'ambhn— I. 48, 44, 824. 

Bammardana— I. . 466. 

Sampdii— II. 442. 

Bamndradatta, merobant of TamxalfpUii 
or T4mralipt(— I. 91 ; IT 248 ; mer- 
obant of Yiiankapnra — I 207 226 ; a 
merobant of Benares— I. 210; mer- 
chant. of Anangapnra — II. 278, 279, 
280. 

Samndrakallola, name of an elephant— 
II. 686. 

Samndrasena — I. 262, 268, 264. 

Samndral5ra-I. 629, 530, 531. 

Samndrararman — I. 612, 613. 

Samyata— JI. 628. 

Samyataka— II. 683, 584, 635, 541, 668, 
664, 655, 666, 668. 

B'ap^ilya-^l. 62. 

Bandhana — I. 895. 

Sandhyir^sa— II. 450. 

Sap4ivin, name of an owl — II. 64. 

Sandrakottos^l. 10 note, 

Bangama — I. 472. 

Sangamadatta— I. 558. 

BapgamasV4min — I. 641. 

Snngataka— I. 66, 66. 

Sangr4madatta — I. 851. 

Sangr&marraraba — I. 581. 

Sangr^masiddbi, name of an elephant— 
II. 686. 

Sangramasinha — II. 644, 647: 

Sangr&mayardhana— II. 235 note, 236. 

Sanjiyaka — II. 27, 28, 81, 88, 35, 86, 89, 

S'ankaobd^a— I. 188, 184, 185 ; II. 313, 
814, 815, 816, 817, 318. 

Bdnkaradatta — 1. 170. 

B'ankara Sydmin, a Brahman of Patali- 
pntra — I. 8 ; a Brahman of Ujjayini 
—I. 197, 198. 

Bankafa — IT. 37, 112 note. 

S'ankhnhrada or S'ankha lake — II. 415, 
420, 421. 

S'ankhndattar-ll. 218, 219, 220, 221, 
224, 225, 227, 228, 229, 230. 

Sankhapdla— II. 314, 415. 

S'ankhapnra — II. 415. 

Sankrama — I. 456, 473. 

SdnkritydnanC — I. 97. 

S'antikara— 1. 170, 171, 173, 191. 

S'dntisoma— 1. 172, 191, 309; II. 428, 
473. 

S'anyarasiddhl-rll. 690, 691, 592, 

S'arabhdnand — 1. 458. 

Sarnsvati, the goddess — I. 11, 17, 23, 24, 
29, 39, 41, 75, 171, 403, 623, 637, 549 ; 
II. 116, 196, 411, 431; the riyor— I. 
614 note. 

Sarat Chandra Dds, Baba — II. 685. 

B'arayega, Rnpatiikhd's horse— I. 368; 
a horse of Vikramdditya's* -ll. 686. 



8'iriktf-^n. m. 

S'tfipntjbam— n. 288. 

S'unnifhti— I. 289. 

Slsbhadhm-I. 681, 664. 

fl«rTAd«msEft— 1. 412, 482, 448,478; H. 
498. 

8arTMth4iiagaT4ta — n. 118. 

S'arraTannaB-I. 86, 88, 89, 40, 41, iM 
note, 48. 

B'aMnkapani-II. 871, 872, 874^ 876, 886. 

S'aiAnkaTati— II. 188, 189, 146, 148, 149, 
168, 164, 169, 191, 214, 216, 231, 862, 
864, 866, 866, 886, 887, 892, 896, 897, 
898, 899, 400, 401, 408, 404, 406, 406, 
407,408,409. 

B'uikali— II. 202. 

B'alikhav^a— I. 222. 

B'afikhav^apada— I. 288. 

B'afilekhi— n. 11, 12. 

8'aiin, friend of DhanadeTa— 11. 97, 98, 
friend of -Mdladeva — II. 802, ibid note, 
806, 807, 618, 619, 620, 621. 

8'ariprabh4, daughter of SWkhai^fft — !• 
222, 282 s wife of Y^madatta — II 186 ; 
daughter of king Taaai^ketu — II. 801, 
. 802, 808, 804, 806 g wife of king Mah4« 
•ena— II. 868, 870. 

SWrekhi— I. 222, 282. 

B^aiiteiae— II. 118. 

B^Aatragauja — II. 19. 

BAta— I. 87. 

B'atAnika, anoeator of ITdajana— I. 61, 
62, 68,xl28, 269} follower of B'utya- 
prabha-^I 447, 467. 

S^atapatha, BrAhmapa— I. 446 note, 678. 

BAtarAhana— I. 82, 86, 86, 87, 89, 40, 42, 
48, 49, 61. 

B'atAyua-I. 878. 

B^atrnbhatar-I. 447, 467. 

S'atrughna, name of a Tillager— I. 812 ; 
brother of BAma — I. 486. 

B'atmmardana, name of an elephant— I. 
491. 

B'atmniaja — 1. 828. 

Battyafua, aeraant of king Ghag^Minha 
I. 68 note ; H. 266, 266, 267, 268, 269, 
270, 271 ; aeirant of king BrAhmaya- 
ywa— 1. $21, 822. 

BattyaTara^I. 619, 621, ibid note, 622, 
628 ; 11 261, 268, ibid note, 264, 267. 

Batnm— 1. 466. 

BaiyabhAmAr-n. 44$. 

Bat 7 adhara--II. 216, 216. 

Baiyamanjari— n. 102 note. 

BatyaTTata, king of the JfiahAdaa- 1. 
206, 207,206, 220,221 } a BiAhmanof 
ICAlaya— II. 206. 

BandAmlni^ daughter of theOandharra 
HAhA-1. 480 } daughter of the Takaha 
PfithiAdaia^n. 198, 194^ 201. 

BgwAditnir-1. 461 } U. 667. 


BaiiWdana-1.687. 

BATitri— II. $86, 426, lU. 

BamnyadaraanA — U. 664. 

Bohmenenaaaiohn-1. 487 note. 

Bootland — I. 806 note. 

B'ekharajyoti— H 18a. 

B'eaha— I. 19 note, 149, 626 » II. 868, 
619. 

B^evaraka — I. 447. 

Bhah-deri— I. 281. 

Bheo Narain Triredi Baba — II. 888 
note. 

B'iM— U. MS «Mto. 

Sib,!— LMnote. 

SiddludMhettar-n. 446 note. 

Siddhirtbar-I. 406, 410, 411, 412, 43.9, 
414, dar, 482, 446, 472. 

Siddbi— I. 477. 

Siddhikari— 1. 87,88. 

Siddbikdr— I. 274 no«., 276i H. 282 nod., 
242 «o(«, 260 net*. 

SiddhiiTar»-II. 600 «ol«, 618, 620, 688^ 
664, 666, 667, 661. 

Siddbodaka— II. 658, 664, 660. 

Sigdiajdtaka — ZI. 400 not*. 

S'ikbarar-n. 127, 120. 

Siladharar-II. 215, 216. 

B'llaharar-II. 18. 

S'llavati— 1. 830, 881, 382, 888, 884. 

S'afnmkbar-n. 66, 67. 

Bimoorgb— 1. 64 note. 

SimTbok — I. 804 note, 487 note, 671, 
672, 674, 676, 677 ; 11. 28 note, 68 note, 
84 note, 00 note, 06 note, 147 note, 178 
not., 200 note, 881 note. 

Sindh— 1. 161 : II. 686. 

Sinha— II. 482. 

Biiihabala — follower of B'rataiannao, I. 
467, 468 i king in the Deooan— n, 16, 
17. 

SinhaUiatap— 1. 447, 457. 

Sinhadanahtra— I. 486, 478, 476, 660, 
661. 

Biahagnpta— 1. 40. 

Binhtkaha— n. 116, 118. 

BInhalw-I. 662 { II. 668, 670^ 682, 684^ 
686, 686, 687. 

Binbaladtipa— n. ISi*. 

Binhanidar— 1. 448, 468. 

Blnhapaidkxania — follower of Ttkraina* 
ohav^a I, I88 !i aon of Ohavfaainbte— 
n, 866, 866, 867)foIIoww of Vlkiaiiii> 
dH^a— n. 686. 

Binliairf— 1. 188. 

SinbaTarmaii, brother of FadnAnti— I. 
148| II. 64| brother of MadanalakliB 
—11,687. 

Binharihrama, Tidridham M a g .1 1, S8L 

,24, 26j tobber-n. 186, 187, 188, 188. 

Biprd— 1. 197, 108, 200, 886. 

8ir^olaB^6oe— 1. 82. 
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mU-1. 106, 110, aOO, 966. S16, 466, 487, 
«Mim(«, 488| n. 986, 498, 4tt, 

684. 

S'(tod4-1. 186, 149. * 

B'ira, the god — 1, 9, ibid noit, 8, ibid 
note, 4, ibid note, 6, ibid note, 6, ibid 
note, 7, 10, 11 note, 12, ibid note, 18, 
17, 81, 48, ibid hote,4S,4/r, ibid note, 
49, 61, ibid note, 64, 68, 68, 4btd note, 
71, 80, ibid note, 86, 101, 106, 126, 186, 
141, 146, 146, 149, 166, ibid note, 166, 
167, 168, 169, 161, 167, 172, 174, ibid 
note, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 188, 
186, 190 noto, 198, tbwZ note, 209, 211, 
216, 219, 228, 288, 286, 286 note, 288, 
842, ibid noU, 248, 249, 267, 264, 267, 
268, 277, ibid note, 800, 802, 804, ibid 
note, 806, 806, 810, 816, 816, 819; 820, 
824, ibid note, 826, 880, 886 note, 887, 
841, 846, 861, 862, ibid note, 872, 874^ 
876, 882, 890 note, 898, 897, 898, 899, 
406, 406, ibid note, 409, 414, 416, ibid 
note, 416, ibid note, 421, 422, 428, 425, 
486, 486, 488, 489, 441, 442, 448, ibid 
note, 448, 449 note, 468, 470, 471,' 474^ 
476, 476, 477, 478, 479, 480. 481, 488, 
4d4, 4S6, 496, ibid note, m, 604, 518, 
514, 619, 621, 628, 627, 680, 686, ibid 
note, 646, 660, 669, 662; II. 1, 4, 18, 
21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 66, 82, 106, 118, 
116, 119, 122, 128, 127, 128, 183, 189, 
141, 144, 146, ibid note, 146, 152, 158, 
166, 186, 187, 189, 197, ibid note, 198, 
201, 202, 218, 215, 216, 220, 230, 238 
note, 284, 251, 266, 261 note, 263, ibid 
note, 276, 286, 291, 298, 299, 800, 807, 
828, 89i! 826, 830, 881, 832, 388, 886, 
841, 847, 862, 868, 866, 860, 868, ibid 
note, 866, 869, 876 Hote, 384, 888, 402, 
409, 411, 416, 426, 426, 427, 429, 487, 
440, 444, 446, 447, 448, 460, 462, 468, 
464^460 note, 461, 463, 464, 465, 466, 
ibid note, 469, 470, 472, 478, 476, 483, 
488, 496, 496, 608, 606, ibid note, S06, 
ibid note, 608, 609, 610, 612, 618, ibid 
note, 616, 616, 617, 618, 619, 620, 621, 
522, 628, 624, 626, 626, 627, 628, 629, 
681, 682, 684, 687, 688, 689, 640, 642, 
646, 646, 647, 648, 662, 668, 664, 
667, 668, 669, 660, 561. 668, 664. 665, 
m, 670, 671 note, 676 note, 677, 679 
note, 682, 692, 612, 624^ 626. 

rins ft rogue— 1. 197, 196^ 199, 200, ibid 
note, 201, 202. 

8'iT4-I.628; 11.266. 

8'iTftbb6ti— n. 606, 607, 618. 

8lTftd4M— n. 282 note, 804 note, 822 
note, 884 note, 862 nofo. 

8'ivftdftttftr-U. 222. 

S^lraktheteft— n. 449. 

S'iTftpiiKft— n. 801. 


8{TaTftniiftn — 1. 27, 28. 

8'iri— I. 46, 48, ibid note f H. 71. 

8^iTiB, the— XI. 498. e 

8kandft— 1. 12, ibid note, 41, ibidnote, 471 
480,498,546,648; U. 167. 

Skaudhft-I. 628. 

SkftndhadXaar-1. 189. 

8'ma44naTet41a— II. 228. 

8obb4yati— II. 261, 261, 262, 861, 412. 

Soma — II. 180, 628 note, 

8omad4— I. 342, 848. 

Somftdattft, father of Tftraxwdii— I. 7| 
BOB of Goyindadatta — I. 46; Bdn of 
Agnidatta— I. 162,163, 164; a prince 
—I. 271, 274; a Brlhman— I. 298, 
father of Madirlrati — II. 420. 

8omadeTa, author of the Kath4 Sarlt 
Sigara - 1. 11 note, 14 note, 216 note / 
II. 40 note, 41 note, 61 note, 84 note, 86 
note, 90 note, 250 note, 682, grandfather 
of H^Boma and Deyaaoma — ^II. 610. 

Somaka— I, 462, 463. 

Somaprabhl, daughter of Dharmaguptft 
— ^I. 118, 119, 120; daughter the 
Asura Maya I. 262, 266, 256, 267, 268, 
269, 260, 267, 268, 269, 270, 274, 276, 
277, 278, 283, 286, 291, 296, 809, 810, 
816 ; Bister of Bijatadanshfra — ^II. 105, 
daughter of Harisydniin ; — ^11. 268,269 ; 
wife of king BrXhmadattar-^IL 606, 
618. 

Somaprabha, a Gandharya — I. 888, 884 $ 
son of king Jyotisbprabhft — ^II. 21, 28, 
24, 26, 26. 

Somatarman, BrXhman of Pratishthdna 
—I. 82; Brdhman of Ujjayini — ^II. 
617. 

Somaidra — II. 180, 181, 189, 190, 191. 

Bomaaydmin— I. 8^, 940, 841, 848, 844^ 
845,346. 

Somikd-II. 246. 

Bomila-1. 447, 460. 

Somilaka — ^I. 683 note, 

Bonahri BXai— 1. 70 note, 

SphatikayafoB— U. 18, 124. 

S’riyftBti— 1. 104, 268, 278, 281 note, 298 ; 
II. 432, 442, 480. 

8H the goddeBB— I. 66, 126, 186 nof#, 
402 note, 626, 626 note/ JI, 22, 186, 
142, 196, 664, 668 note/ daughter of 
king B^dsarman— I. 44. 

B'rioha9da~“X* 68. 

B^ridariana-II. 196, 201, 202, 208, 204, 
206, 206, 207; 206, 209, 210, 211. 212, 
218, 214, 

Srfdatta-^I. 66 margin, 67, 68^ 69, 60, 
61,62,68,64^66^66. 

S'ridhar% a Brahman of Ujjayiiif— IT. 
12, 18 ; a Brdhmanin Milaya, father of 
Liitohmidhata, and Yalodfaaxa 11.79; 
•on of the ohaplain Mahfdhara II. 666. 



BriMurbhar— I. 889. 

B'rikantbai a ootintiy— I. 168, 164, 407, 
410 1 a Br^man— II. 220. 

8'nlnmjarakii]n4ra---T 476. 

S^rinagar — ^I. 610 note, 

B'fingabhuja-I. 865, 856, 867, 868, 869, 
860, 861, 862, 868. 864, 866, 866, 867, 
ibid note, 869. 

B'ring4raTatl— II. 609, 610. 

Sringotpddini — I. 837, 848. 

Brinjaya— II. 8 note. 

BMparvati^II. 197. 

Bripati Yarmi — I. 41 note, 

B^rf Pttlimin— I. 82 note, 

S^riBena— II. 202, 206, 206, 210, 211, 212. 

S^riBundarapara — ^I. 484. 

Bfrut4-II. 471. 

Brntadhanir— II. 216. 

Bratadhi— II. 148, 149, 161, 164, 169, 
191, 214, 362, 863, 864, 866, 887, 888, 
889, 892, 894, 896, 897, 898, 400, 401, 
402, 404, 407, 409. 

B'rat4rth4-I. 82, 88. 

B'rataSarman—I. 406, 406, 414, 416, 416, 
417, 422, 433, 434, 436, 437, 438, 440, 

‘ 441, 442, 446, 447, 448. 449, 461, 462, 
463, 464, 466, 466, 467, 468, 469, 472, 
473, 474, 476, 476, 479, 481. 

B'rntaBena— I. 292, 294, 296. 

B'ratavafdhana-*!. 366. 

Stambhaka — 1. 193. 

St. AmbroBe — ^I. 626 note. 

8tb4aa^II. 676. 

Bthirabnddbi— I. 432, 448, 473, 476. 

6thulab4hiL— II. 138, 366, 366, 889, 892. 

Sthdlabba]a-1. 497, 498. 

Stbdladatta— I. 272. 

Bthdlakead— 1. 98. 

Sthula^iras — I. 6. 

Stokea, Mr. Whitley— 1. 248 note ; n. 629, 
630. 

Stokea, Mias— I. 70 note, 120 note, 121 
note, 207 note, 861 note ; II. 86 note, 
104 note, 162 note, 224 note, 234 note, 

Snbihu, a follower of Sdxy4prabhar-I. 
447, 449 iking with whom Damayanti 
took refuge— I. 664 ; enemy of Yikra- 
maainha — ^II. 11 ; Daitya — 11. 617 } 
follower of Yikramiditya— 11. 686. 

Bnbandha— I. 80. 

S'nbha-U. 698. 

Bdbhadatta—II. 2, 8, 4. 

Bnbhadrd-1. 429. 

Sdbhanayi^^II. 188. 

S'nbhankarar-I. 412, 482, 447. 

Bnbhdaar-1. 447. . 

Bnbha^a, father of Ohandrikdvati — 1. 407, 
412| 418 ; enemy of Vikramaeinha— 11 
11 . 

Snbhdti— II. 202. 

Sd^bimnkhor-II. 89. 


BadaHana— 1. 474, 608, 609. 
B'nddhakirti— II. 149. 

Wiiddhapataf^II. 262. 
BuddhodaiSriuijA-n. 600 note. 
Sndharmi-Il. m 
S'ddra— 1. 499, 600. 

B'ddraka-U. 261, 262, 268, 264^ 265, 
266, 267. 

Sngama— 1. 447. 

Bngapa— 1. 460. 

Bnghoaha^II. 202. 

8iigriTa-^I.486; U. 442. 

S'ldca Saptati — I. 24 note. 

Snkhadhana— I. 894, 896. 896. 
8iikhaiay4-I. 840. 

Bnkhivati-I. 427, 486. 

B'nkra — 1. 422, tbid note, 428, 446. 
Sidoohand, daughter of king Suahena — 1. 
249, 261) daughter of king Paurava 
—1. 407, 418 ; a Yakahipi- I. 467, 468 1 
daughter of Amitagati, — ^II. 448. 
Bumanaa, Brihman — 1. 669 ; king of E4n- 
ohanapuri II. 19, 26 ; wife of Kandarpa 
—II. 606, 606, 607, 60S, 610. 
Sumangali— II. 621, 622. 

Bnmantra— I. 607, 606. 

Bumati, mixuater of king Ugrabhata— II. 
218 1 miniater of king Mahendrdditya 
—II. 664, 666. 

Bnmdya, an Aaura — I. 425, 429, 486 $ a 
Yidyddharar-1. 468, 469. 

Bnm4y4 — ^I. 480. 

Sumeru, aprinoeof the Yidyidharaa— 

I. 414, 436, 837, 438, 439, 440, 448, 
444, 446, 447, 448, 449, 468, 478, 479, 
481 1 a mountain— 1. 816 note, 820, 431 1 

II, 469. •.« 

Bumitrd— n. 461. 

Sumupfika— I. 416, 417, 481, 422, 423, 
427, 431, 432, 474. 

B'una^phar-1. 446 note. 

Bunandaxua— II. 196, 686. 

Sunda— 1. 108, 482 ; 688 note, 629. 
Bnndaraka— 1. 168, 169, 160, 161. 
Bundarapura — I. 494. 

Sundaraaenar-ll. 868, 869, 870, 871, 372, 
874, 376, 376, 877, 378, 479, 880, 881, 
882, 388, 384, 886. 

Bundari, daughter of a S'aTara — ^I. 68, 66 1 
daughter of Bali — I. 480 1 daughter of 
Agnidatta 1. 468, 469, 470, 471 ; daugh- 
ter of Makarakaii — ^11. 5, 6, 7, 8. 9, 10. 
Bunetra— 1. 467. 

Bunfthar-I. 416, 420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 
426, 428, 429, 481, 482, 434, 486, 486, 
438, 440, 441, 448, 446, 447, 448, 458, 
478, 474, 476, 476. 

Suprabha — ^I. 620, 621. 

Snprabh4-I. 448. 

6uprah4ra-II. 491, 492, 498. 
Bapratijiia— 1. 447. 
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Snmtlka, a Yakiha— I. ^{general of 
B^aUkiifka I. 62, 68. 

Bapratishthita— I. 6, 82, 8%! H. 490. 
Bnrabhi— I. 266 1 II. 450, 422. 
Bnzabhidattd, an Apearas — 288, 289, 
814 1 a Vidyddhar^I. 407, 498. 
Bnrabbimirata— II. 142. 
Borabhivatfla-^I. 497. 

Bdradatta-II. 184. 

B'dradeva— II. 276. 

BnTak8hita->I. 366, 867, 866. 

Bdrapnra — 1. 498. 

B'drasena, a king of Matbnrd — ^I. 64. 66 1 
a king of old time **— I. 813 j son of 
king Fratipasena — II. 123, 124 1 aa 
nxorioaa Bajpnt — II. 480, 481. 
Bnratamanjan — ^It. 486,- 486, 489, 491, 
495, 496, 497, 608. 

Barataprabh4~II. 188. 

Boraihadeva— II. 871. 

B'dravarman— II. 27. 
finretyari— I. 486. 

Bnrohar-I. 407, 418, 467. 

Burbsha^a— I. 468, 478. 

8iiriip&— II. 697. 

Bdxya — ^II. 628 note. ^ 

Bdrjaprabha, son of Ohandraprabba— I. 
406, 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, ibid 
note, 412, 413, 414, 416, 416, 417, 420, 
421, 422, 423, 424, 426, 426, 427, 4^, 
429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 436, 4^, 
487, 488, 489, 440, 441, 442, 448, 444, 

446, 447, 448, 449, 451, 452, 468, 466, 
457, 458, 459, 471, 472, 473, 474» 475, 
476. 477, 478, 479, 480, 481 s king of 
Yakrolaka II. 828, 829, 880, 881, 882, 
884. 

SAryatallSa— I. 205, 206. 

Bnfarman, king of Pratishthdiia— I. 44^ 
46, 46; follower of Sdxyaprablia — L 

447, 467. 

Snahe^a, a king-I. 249, 250, 261, 162 ; 
a Yidj^dhara — ^I. 479 ; son of Karma- 
■ena— II. 404, 406, 406, 407. 
Bosbend-ll. 480, 481. 

Bntantn— I. 447. 

Bnyar^a, follower of B'mtalaniiaii — ^I. 

467; island— I. 662. 

Bnvamabbiimi— I. 610. 

Bnyaryadyipa, or Syarpadyipa — ^I. 882, 
629, 680, 681, 664 ; II. 6, 6, 9, 10, 699. 
Bnyarpashtiyin — II. 8, note. 
Bnydsaknmira— I. 484, 486, 486, 440, 
441, 442, 448, 444; 448,. 468, 477, 481. 
Bnye^a — ^1. 664. 

Bnyigraha, seryant of B'aktiraksbita— II. 
894^ 896 1 Mryant of VikraiiidditTa— II. 
618. 

Bnvislla— I. 447. 

Bydmiknmfra— I. 470. 

BTar^am&Ia— 1. 78. 


Brarga-I. 877, 480. 

Svayambhii — I. 488, 486 ; 11. 876. 

Byayamprabhd, elder sister of Soma- 
prabhd— I. 267, 269, 260; wif w of 
Trailokyamdlin— II. 646, 646, 647, 648, 
650, 661, 668. 

Byajamyaraprabhd, (appears from Brook- 
hans's text to be another form of the 
preceding) — II. 644. 

S'yeta— II. 187, 188. 

SVetadWpa-I. 626, 626; II. 82, 180, 
879, 519. 

8'yetani4mi--I. 828, 829, 880, 881, 888. 

SVetaiaUa—II. 648, 646, 650. 

8y4m4 Oharan Mukhopddhjija, Pap^^t 
— I. ^1 note ; II. 94 note, 236 note. 

Taattiriya Br&hinapa — ^1. 445 note. 

Tajika->I. 336. 

Tak8haiiU--I. 236, 236 note, 289, 246, 
260, 268, 278, 281, ibid notes U- 141. 

Tilabhata— I. 83. 

Tilajangha— II. 464. 

Tamas4-I. 206 note. 

Tamlnk — I. 329 note. 

TamralipU-I. 86, 87, 92, 189. 

T4mralipti— I. 829, 830, 834, 407, 408 ; 

' II. 143, 248, 265, 268, 842, 843, 346. 

Tanjore — 1 . 160 note. 

Tantnkaohchha — I. 425, 429, 436. 

Tapantaka— I. 189, 191, 808, 819, 871, 
876 ; II. 18, 14. 

Tapodatta — I. 370. 

Tapodhana-II. 536, 637, 639, 540, 541, 
643, 644, 658, 655, 559, 561. 

Taprobane — I. 526 note. 

T4t 4 — I. 236, ibid note. 

TaridatU^I. 238, 239, 240, 242, 246, 
258. 

T4raka-I. 3, 165, 166, 167, 470, 471. 

T4r4n4tha— II. 628, 629. 

Tarangini— II. 187, 188. 

Tirapnra^I. 651, 553, 667, 668. 

T4r4yali, daughter of king Rambha— 
1. 408, 409 ; a Yidy^dhari II. 141, 146 ; 
wife of king Dharmadhyaja — ^11. 281, 
282 ; a Gandharyi— II. 697. 

Tar«yalokar-II. 498. 499, 600, 601, 602, 
603. 

T4r4yara — I. 236 note. 

Tar4yarman — I. 551, 654. 

Tamnaohandra— I. 872, 878, 874. 

Tejabprabha— 1 . 487, 463, 438, 473. 

Tejasyati, wife of king A'dityasena — I. 
129; daughter of king Yikramasona 
1. 270, 271, 274 ; wife of Sunitha a. 428. 

Tejika— I; 460. 

Tejoyati— 1. 117. 

Thinth4kar41ar-II. 674, 676, 676, 677,. 
678, 679, 680, 681, 662. 

Thisolton Dyer- 1. 4M note, 469 nets, 
4/3^8 note, 679. 
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Tiberiiu, the emperor— I. 264 note, 678. 
Tikshpadenahtra — II, 464. 
lilottundr-L 68, 64^ 106, 188, 888, 860, 

660 ) U. 860, 298, 647, 660. 

Tlmiri— 1. 117. 

Tithibhasarae — 1. 487. 

Tithibi— I. 487. 

Ti'ttibha— n. 84^ 86. 

Trailokyam^lin — II. 648, 648, 644, 646, 
646, 647, 640, 660, 661» 662, 664, 667, 
669, 661. 

Trailokyaprabhd— n. 644^ 646, 647, 662, 
667, 669, 660. 

Trojan horse — ^I. 78. note, 
iMbhnyana, name of a king and his 
citj— I. 658, 669. 

TribhnTanaprabhdr— II. 644^ 646, 648, 
562, 660. 

Trida^ mountain— II. 618, 

Tifgartd— II. 192. 

Trighanta — I. 214. 

Trikdia^4k4 — I. 441. 

Trik(itar-I. ‘441, 447, 448, 479. 
Trikdtasena — I. 441. 

Triloohana D&ia — I. 41 note, 

Tripnra— 1. 61 note, 416 $ U. 866, 680. 
Tripnr4— I. 628. 

Tripnr4ri— I. 61 note, 

Triiankn — I. 261. 

Triiiras— I. 482. 

Triiirsha— II. 460, 468, 464, 466, 478. 
rriyikiamasenar-ll. 232, 234, 242, 244, 
246, 26;, 266, 267, 260, 261, 264, 266, 
271, 276, 277, 280, 281, 288, 284, 292, 
298, 296, 297, 800, 301, 807, 818, 821, 
822,827, 828, 384, 841,842,347,848, 
850, 851, 863,864,867,868,860,861, 
687. 

Tnmbnm— 1. 116, 428. 

Tnnghwan — I. 4^ note, 

Tnmshka — ^I. 886. 

Trashtri — I* 466 ibid note, 

Tvlor— I. 264 note, 312 note, 499 note, 
676; II. 14. 

nohohhaib^yas— I. 444, 446, 477, 478 $ 
II. 21, 698, 694. 

TTdiraoharitar-1. 491, 492. 

Udaya— 1. 186. 

Udayana — ^I. 61, 66, 66, 66, 67, ibid note, 
68 note, 98, 166, 269, 270 ; n. 474. 
0dayatnnga~II. 171, 178, 17^ 
Udajravatr-TI. 178, 174, 176. 

name of a orow — II. 64. 
Ugrabha^a— II. 216, 217, 228. 
UgraTarman — ^I. 447. 
niiaTmi— I. 8» 42, 69, 60, 67, 69, ibid 
71, 72, . ^ 74, 88, 84, 128, 129, 
180; 181, 148, 14 160, 159, 160, 161, 

197, 242, 248, 246, 270, 384, 836 note. 
841, 842, 469, 463, 466, 468, 469, 470) 
471, 689 ; U. 11, 12, 18, 110, 188. 146, 


146, 148, 149, 161, 164, 167, 191, 2H 
216, 281, 268, 276, 281, 828, 861, 862, 
866, 887, m, 894, 896, 896, 897, 400, 
401, 402, 408, 408 note, 414, 464, 482, 
484, 486, 486, 488, 496, 496, 668, 664^ 
666, 671, 674, 678, 681, 686, 687, 699, 
594, 698, 600, 612, 616, 620, 621, 622, 
624. 

UjjTald— I. 480. 

Uldka-I. 482. 

nm4-I. 4, 48, 126, 169, 167 note, 286, 
478, 484, 496, 623 ; II. 426. 

IJmeia Chandra Gnpfco, B4bd — II. 628. 

Ummadantijdtaka — ^II. 822 note. 

Unmidini-I. 104, 106, 294, ibid noteg 
II. 819, 320, 821. 

Unmattaka— I. 447, 460. 

Upabhnktadhana — ^I. 683 note. 

Upakoii— 1. 16. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 29. 

ITpamanyn — ^I. 824. 

npasnnda— 1. 108, 482 ; II, 688 note, 629. 

Upavarsha— I. 8, 10, 16, 17, 20, 29. 

Upendrabali^I. 67. 

Upendraiakti— II. 209, 211. 

l/rahvaroman — I. 464, 466. 

Unraii— 1. 116, 116, 117, 574; H. 647. 

Uianas— I. 422, ibid note. 

T7sh4— X. 270, 276, 277, ibid noUg n. 
197 . 

Clinara— 1. 11, ibid note. 

Utpalahasta— II. 489, 495, 496. 

ntp4ta— I. 466. 

UtsthaJa-I. 206, 207, 208, 220, 226, 226, 
232. 

Uttanka — ^II. 280. 

Uttara— I. 206. 

Uttaram£nasa— 'I. S67. 

Uttara Pb41gnni — I. 466 note. 

Vaiddryak&nti — II. 160. 

Yaiddryaipnga — II. 104. 

Yaitdkha— II. 126, 180. 

Yaitravana— I. 307. 

YaiXydnara, a BrXhman — I, 48; son of 
Pingalikd— 1. 172, 191, ^39 ; name of 
the god of fire — I. 48, note, 

YaUTinaradatta— 1. 152. 

Yajradanshtra, a Yk^ddhara — II. 106 1 
an Asnra — ^II. 627. 

Yajrakdta— I. 405 ; n. 114. 

Yajraldka— II. 248. 

Yajramnknta — II. 284. 

Yajramnshti, friend of SMdatta— I. 67 1 
ally of Deyamdya — ^II. 468, 464. 

Yairapanjara— I. 436, 448, 458. 

Yairaprabha, a Yidyd^ara, son of Hema- 
prabha— I. 825, 326 ; II 444; Yidyd- 
dhara king^I. 406, 406, 481. 

Yajrar&tra— I. 407, 409 

Yajras4ra-II. 14, 16. 

YajraTega-II. 104, 106. 

Yajr4yndha-II. 664^ 666. 
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TaUcEMholiluir-I. 86, 46. 

Takrandoa, aa owl-rll* 70, 71. 
▼alLrapnra — 448. 

Yakrolaka— II. 828, 826. 380, 446. 
Valimakhar— II. 84. * 

Tallabhaiakti, king of Mllava — ^I. 67, 69 1 
follower of yikramiditya — ^II. 686. 
Tallabki— 1. 176, 178, 179, 261, 262, 266, 
288. 

Valmikar— I. 486. 

Vdlmiki— I. 486, 487, 488. 

V4niadattar~n. 186, 186. 

V4inadatt4— II, 405. 

Vimadeya— II. 461,^462. 
y4ma4iya— II. 862. 
yandhyk— 11. 594. 
yankataka — I. 454. 

Vardha— II. 463, 464. 
yar4hadatta~I. 339. 
yarAhasydmin — I. 464. 
y^rapasi— I. 839, 342; II. 139,' 140, 220, 
234^ 293, 331, 332, 409, 606, 666, 601. 
yaramobi — ^I. 6, 7, 10 ibid note, 11, 16, 
19, 21, 22, 23, 26, 28, 29, 31, 41 note, 61. 
yardham4na— I. 194, 206, 206, 207, 224, 
232, 355, 868, 366 ; II. 600, 617. 
yarahar-I. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
29. 

yarapa--!. 475, 660; II. 467, 628 note, 
648. 

yarapaCarman — I. 463. 
yampasen^^I. 407, 410. 
yaaaataka~I. 63, 67, 74, 75, 82, 83, 84^ 
86, 98, 97, 98, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
114^ 116, 118, 122, 123, 166, 187, 189, 
191, 808, 871, 494^ 496, 672 ; II. 2, 79, 
88.427. 

yajAtatilaka^II. 498. 
yana n ta w A na— -I. 294. 

I. 67, 71. n, 78, 76,82, 
88, 84, 98, 94, 95, 97, 98 ibid note, 
101, 102, 104^ 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 118, 114, 116, 117, 118, 128, 
124, 125, 161, 164, 166, 167, 168, 170, 
172, 178, ibid note, 186, 187, 189, 194, 
286, 270, 279, 280, 291, 292, 296, 296, 
800, 801, 804^ 806, 807, 808, 809, 811, 
816 < 827, 401, 528 i U. 429, 448, 476, 
478, 482, 488. 

Vaiuhta, or Yaoialita — ^I. 122 note, 628. 
TarabhAti-II. 202, 208, 204. 

Vwmdaite, a meiehant in Pifalipatra— 
Z. 168 : .on of a merohaat in vallablii 
— 176, 179 1 king ruling a city of the 
•ante name— I. 2^ 265, 266 ; name of 
aBrahmaa — 1. 283 j name of a follower 
of SAiyaprabha — 1. 486, 447 1 real name 
of Akabalnhapaoaka — II. 222, a mer> 
ehani of Yakrolaka — 830. 
Vamdattl wife of Somodatta — I. 7 1 
danghterof Dbannadatta— II. 247,248. 

85 


YfanU— I. 82, 66, 67 Hid note, 188, 688, 
644t n. 171,226, 812, 818, 814, 897, 

668 not*. 

Vammati— n. 460. 

Yaanmatf— n. 186. * 

Vamindbara— II.. 1. 

Vaannemi — I. 66. 

ViUpi— 1. 482. 

Yatn, aon of SVataearman— I. 82, 88 1 
name of a territory I. 67, 68, 69, 71,72, 
78, 74, 76, 82, 88, 84, 94, 96, 97, 98, 
101, 102, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 118, 114, 116, 118, 128, 124, 
126, 126, 127, 128, 146, 148, 149, 160, 
161, 162, 168, 164, 166, 167, 171, 172, 
173, 186, 189, 191, 198, 283, 236, 268, 
289, 270, 274, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 
281, ibid note, 282, 286, 290, 292, 295, 
296, 299, 800, 801, 802, 803, 304, 805, 
807, 208, 809, 810, 811, 816, 316, 817, 
819, 826, 827, 867, 876, 880, 881, 890, 
899, 401, 402, 408, 405, 406, 481, 488, 
498, 494, 496, 618, 624, 627, 529, 631, 
688, 669 I II. 1, 2, 4, 14, 16, 17, 18, 64, 
75, 79, 90, 108, 124, 126, 127, 130, 131, 
188, 184, 187, 411, 412, 419, 422, 426, 
427, 428, 429, 431, 482, 439, 443, 444, 
474, 476, 476, 477, ibid note, 478, 482, 
488, 484, 496 : a hermit— I. 261. 

Tiyii— 1. 473, 476 1 II, 626 note, 628nof.. 

Vlynbala— 1. 458, 478. 

Yiynpatba— II. 439, 440, 411, 444, 446, 
449, 456, 457, 468, 460, 463, 474, 476, 
478 486 497. 

Ykynregayafaa — II. 467, 468, 476. 

YeMknmbha — I. 44. 

Yegarat — II. 428, 443. 

Yagayati— II. 427, 428, 429, 480, 432^ 
434,487,438,443,440,466,476,663. 

Yegila— I. 460. 

YeUr- II. 129, 180, 181. 

Yen4-n. 604. 

Yepi— 1. 467. 

Yetaaa — 1. 7. 

Vetravat— I. 466. 

YibbiTaan— I. 466. 

Yibhiabapa— I, 78, 79, 82, 421, 486 > 11. 
684. 

Ykbitiakatba— II. 188, .141, 192, 214, 
862, 889, 392. 

Yiohitripifa — I. 467. 

Yidagdhachd^Umapi— II. 246. 

Yidnrbha— I. 639, 641, 618, 669, 660^ 
661, 6^, 505, 566. 667, 508. 

Yideha— 1. 148. 

Yidhdma— I. 52. 

YidUi— 1. 296 s 11. 168, 169. 

Yid&ahaka— 1. 128, 130, 131, 182, 188, 
184^ 186, 186, 187, 138, 139, 140, 14K 
142, 148, 144, 146 not., 838 not.; II. 
688 . 
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Vidyiiohclihikh£— ‘I. 214* 

Vidyuddhyaja— II. 513, 514, 515, 616, 
517, 518, 519, 520, 521, 522, 628, 524, 
525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 661. 

yid7addyot&— I. 294, 295. 

Vidynjjiya— II. 172. 

Yidynllekhd— II. 148. 

yidyiniin414, daughter of the king of 
Ohina— 1. 407, 413, ibid note ; a Yak- 
Bhipi—I. 467. 

Yidyntprabha, a Yidyidhara — ^I. 464*; 
a Daitya — II. 514, 615. 

Yidyntprabhi, granddaughter of Bali— 
I. 58 ; a K^kshasi— 1. 215 ; a Takah4i 
—1.229,280,281. 

Yidyntpniija— II. 458, 468. 

Yidyntpnnja — II. 458. 

Yigatabhaya — I. 67, 66. 

Yihitasena — 1. 117. 

Yijaya, a holy place in Kashmir, sacred 
to S'iTa— I. 485 ; II. 1 15 ; a hare— II. 
66 

Yijayadktta— I. 208, 209, 210, 217, 218, 
219, 387 note. 

Yijayakahetra, t. q. Yijaya, a holy place 
in Kashmir — I. 366. 

Yijayamdlin — II. 186. 

Yijayasena— II. 412, 418, 414. 

Yiiayavarman, a Eshatriyaof Sigarapnra 
—I. 511 } king of L4ta--II. 586. 

Yijayavati-ll. 171, 178. 

Yijayayega — ^I. 219. 

YijiUsn— II. 142, 148, 145, 140. 

Yijrimbhakar-^I. 487. 

Yikata, a follower of Sdryaprabhsr— 1. 
450 i a swan— II. 87, 112 note, 

Yikatdksha— I. 425, 432, 436, 468. 

Yika^ayadana— I. 606, 507. 

Yikrama— 1. 466. 

Yikramaohapdct* — 

Yik*'*'‘**'4ditya, the famous king of 
I inf— I. 74 note ; 11. 291 note, 818, 

8^ de, 860, 668, 565, 566, 567, 570, 
5 72, 578, 582, 683, 586, 586, 587, 

5 591, 592, 598, 695, 698, 599, 611, 

6. 613, 614, 616, 616, 618, 624 $ king 

of P^tc^lipntia — ^I. 847, 848, 849, 852. 
858, 854. 

YikramaMarin— II. 138, 281, 245, 860, 
861, 862, 888, 389, 892^899. 

Yikramanidhi— II. 586. 

Yikramapnra— I. 619. 

Yikramasakti, son of Yallabhaiakti— I. 
57, 69, 66 ; a Yidyddhara— 1. 441, 442, 
456, 478 ; king of Ganda— I. 461, 462, 
468 ; minister of Sandarasena — II. 868, 
869, 876, 881, 884 ; general of Yikra- 
mdditya— II. 567, 568, 683, ibid note, 
584^ 585, 686. 

Yikramasena, king of Ujjayini— I. 270, 
274$ father of Triyikramasena — II. 282. 


Yikramasinha, king of ITjJayinf I. 242, 
248, 246 1 king of F^tishthdna— II. 11, 

12. i . 

Yikramatnnga, nng of Pdtalipntra— I. 
822, : Ungit YOwuiiftinin-I. B19, 

620, 621, 628, 624. 

Yikpitadanshtra— 1. .460. 

Yikrofana — I. 464. 

Yilambaka — I. 450. 

Yildsapnra— I. 872, 874. 

Yil4salila-I. 872. 

Yildsini, a princess' if Tdmralip^d— I. 

408 $ daughter of Snmem— I. 448. 
Yiloohana — I. 450. 

Yimala, follower of Sdiyaprabha— I. 

447 ; father of Dhayala— II. 262. 
Yimalabnddhi— II. 138, 139, 151, 164^ 
170, 191, 862, 889, 892, 898. 
Yimal4kara— II. 157. 

Yimardana — I. 466. 

Yinddatta — II. 430, 481. 

Yinafana — I. 286 note, 

Yinashtaka— I. 95« 

Yinatd— I. 79 note, 182 ; II. 812, 816. 
Vinayajyoti— II. 185. 

Yiniyako— 1.478; 11.163. 
Yinayasydmini-r-I. 200. 

Yinayayati, a fruit-maiden— 11. 142, 148, 
145, 146; mother of Muktiphala* 
dhyaja-II. 557. 

Yindhya— I. 4, 5, ibid note, 6, 18, 81, 82, 
86, 42, 62, 63, 65, 72, 84, 94, 128, 129, 
150, 188, 205, 257, 259, 286 note, 388, 

884, 887, 491, 602, 506, 523, 588, 585, 
547; II. 120, 149, 176,182,191,214, 
259, 864, 864, 889, 891, 898. 896, 449. 

Yindhyabala— II. 5^. 

Yindhyaketn-II. 880, 881, 882, 888^t84^ 

885. 

Yindhyapera — I. 835. 

Yindnroati— I. 227, 228, 229, 282. 
Yindiirekh4— I. 228, 229, 232. 
Yinitamati, son of Kamalamati— II. 171, 
172, 178, 174, 176, 178, 179, 180, 181, 
189, 190 ; minister of Mand4radeya— 
II. 878 ; minister of Amaradatta— II. 
402. 

V^ipltt-ll. 224. 

Yfrar^I. 585, ibid note, 586. 

Ylrabdhn, king of Yiyogapnra— I. 610 ; 
relation and enemy of Yikramasinhar— 
II. 11 ; friend of Dhayalamnkha— II. 
57 ; kingofAnangapura— 11. 278$ king 
of Ayodhyd— II. 498. - 

Yirabhadra— I. 476, 478, 480. 
Yirabhata— I. 407, 408, 409, 410,418, 
. 416, 417V 

Yirabhuja, king of Yardhamina— I. 855, 
866, 857, 866, 866, 867$ king of S'oila- 
pura — 1. 885. 

Vixachit4-1. 97. 
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Ytradeva-n. ^5. 876. 

Viraiifea— 1. 681. 

Viraleetn- II. 297, 20^900. 

y&raprabha— II. 19. . 

VlrapTira— I. 602, 608, 604, 618, 614. 

Viraieunnan, follower of S6ryapr«blift— 
I. 447; follower of Naraydnaniidatta 
— 1. 496. 

Virasena, follower of Sdryaprabha— I. 

447, 457; king of SinhiUa— II. 668. 
Yir4ta— I. 110, 296, 667 1 II. 887, «6i<l 
note, 634. 

Viravara — I. 258, ibid note, 619, 520, 621, 
622, 628, 624 ; II. 261, 262, 268, 254, 
266, 266, 257 note. 

Yiravarman — ^I. 146. 

Vlravati-I. 619, 621, 622; XL. 261, 264. 

Viroohaaa — 1. 447, 478. 

Viroha— 1. 467. 

YirdpAkaba— 1. 306, 807. 

Yir6paiakfci— I. 437. 

Yirdpaiarman— 1. 371, ibid tncugin. 

Yilikha, son of KArtikeya — ^I. 157, 480 ; 
follower of SAryaprabha — I. 447. 

Yi^kMlar—I. 33, 34. 

Yi^la—l. 460 ; II. 842, 412. 

Yiahamaiila, another name of Yikramd- 
ditya— II. 666, 666, 678, 692, 693, 696, 
611, 618, 614, 624. 

Yishaparvan — I. 432. 

Yiahpn^I. 44, 62 nets, 68, ibid note, 78 
note, 79, 80, 116, 116, 117, 126, 161, 
182, 188, 197, 220, 243, 277, 827, 828, 
829, 833, 334, 360, 366, 867, 412, 423, 
444, 449, 462, 463, 462, 474, 477, 486, 
609 note, 619, 626. ibid note, 627, 628, 
635, 642, 646, 650 ; II. 1 note, 38, 82, 
4l7, 118, 126, 130, 168, 160, 163, 164, 
ibid note, 166, 172, 186, 186, 187, 191, 
196, 197, 199, ibid note, 201 216, 225, 
286 note, 261, 270, 288, 297, 306, 328, 
ibid note, 341, 868, ibid note, 36b, 876 
note, 891 note, 406, 481, 432, 464^ 466, 
469 note, 619, 320, 621, 627, 664, 668 
note, 677, 628. 

Yisbpndatti^ a relation of S^aktideya— 
1. 208 ; son of Yasn^tta— 1. 288, 284, 
285. 

Yishpnganga — I. 610 note, 

YiBhpngupta — ^I. 467. 

ViBhonmati — ^I. 61. 

Yi4hpii4akti— I. 88, 40. 

Yishpnay^min, hnsband of K41ar£tri-^1. 
168‘; a Brdhman of Anga^II. 271 ; a 
teacher in Yakrolaka— ’ll. 880 ; a Br4h- 
man of Patalipntra — ^II. 848. 

Yishpnvarman— 1. 661. 

Ytfoka- I. 447. 

Yifyadatta, a Brihman of Kdgasthala— 
I. 64; brother of BiahmiSatta and 
Bomadatta— 1. 298. 


Yifyakarman— I. 108, 128, 810, 477 ; II. 

270, 633, 668, 684, 687, 688, 600, 618. 
Yiiy4mitra-I. 60, 218 note, 288, 260, 261, 
286. 

Yifydntaira-Il. 498. ^ 

Yifvamohi— 1. 4i8. 

Yi^ydvasn— I. 176, 181, 465, 459; 11. 
809, 810. 

Ytfyelvara — ^I. 41 note. 

Yitabhaya— I. 478. 

Yitabhi 1.472. 

Yitabhiti-I. 412, 432, 459, 471. 
Yitankapnra— I. 206, 207, 225, 226 ; II. 
272. 

Yita8t4— I. 285, ibid note, 887, 866 ; II. 

82, 196, 197. 

Yitastadatta— I. 236. 

Yittapapnri— II. 866. 

Yiyogapnra — I. 608. 

Yrihaspati— I. 299, 444, 477; II. 284, 
506,681 

Yrikshaghata^-II. 271. 

Yrishabha— I. 625, 627. 

Yrishpis — II. 199, ibid note. 

Vptra — I. 416 note. 

Yy44i-I. 7, 8, 9 , 10, ibid note, 16, 17, 
21, 22, 23. 

Vyfehra ala— II. 667. 

Yyighrabhata, friend of S^ridatta — I. 
67; follower of Bdryaprabhar-I. 

467 . 

Yy&ghrapardkrama— II. 368, 876, 886> 
Yyaghrasena — II. 138, 366, 866. 88 
389, 392. 

^isa— I. 484. 

Wheeler — I. 499 note. 

Yadbhavishya — II. 87, 38. 

Yadn— I. 277. 

Yajnadatta, a friend of Bhojila— 1. 11, 
12, 13 ; father of Pingalik4— I. 171 ; 
Brahman who gained wealth from 
Pittoha— 1. 256. 

Yajnadatt4— II. 91. 

Yajnadoya— II. 610. 

Yainamchi— I. 448. 

Yignasoma, i BriLhman of Mdlara— 1. 
66 ; a Brihman of P4talipatra— II. 62 ; 
a Brahman of Yajnasthala — ^II. 861, 
862, 610. 

Yalnaaena— I. 447. 

Ybinasthala— I. 265 ; II. 848, 861, 610 
Yainasr&min— II. 606, 607, 619, 620. 
Yijnayalkya— I. 439, 440, 479. 

Yajnb— II. 197. 

YajnbsTdmin— II. 216, 218. 

Yama— I. 473, 475, 546, 660; n. 20, 116, 
187 note, 188, 1^, 296 note, 888 note, 
628 note, 576, 681. 

Yamadanahtra, an Asnra— I. 52 ; a 
JUkshasa— 1. 141, 148, 885 ; a foUower 
of S'mtoiarman — I. 463, 478 


a m 
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Tanajiliyft-ir. 4, 5, 7, 8» 9, 10. 

Yaanaiikha-ll. 672, 682. 

T6ininf-I. 486. 

Yamniil^the riy«r— I. 208, 281 note, 614 
note;YI. 27, 28, 80, 242,882, 688 f 
daughter of the hermit Matanga— IL 
129, 180, 181, 878, 879. 

Yalahhetn, king of S^obl^yati — ^11. 261 ; 
king of Angar-]].284, 286, 287, 288, 
289, 291, 292; king of S^iyaparfr-II. 
801, 802, 304, 306. 

Yataskara— II. 412. 

Yateeyati— II. 205. 

Yatodhano-^II. 819. 

Yafodhara— II. 79, 80, 81, 82, 88. 

Yatodhar4~i. 688. 

Yatolekhd^I. 636. 

Yaloyarman— I. 682, 688, 584, 686. 

Yangandhar4ya9a-»I. 68, 67, 68, 78, 74, 
76, 88, 84, 96, 96, 101, 102, 104, 106, 
106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
114, 116, 117, 128, 124, 126, 127, 128, 
146, 148, 149, 162, 168, 164, 165, 173, 


174^ 18^ 189, 190, 191, 198, 270, 279, 
280, 281, 282, 2», 286, 292, 296, 296, 
299, 800, 801, 806, 806, 807, 808, 

816, 626, 827, 8^, 402, 448, 488, 492, 
672 ; n. 2, 429, 476, 476. 

Yayakrita — ^U. ^2. 

Yayanasena — I. 881. 

Yajdti— 1.98 note, 289. 

Ysaie le Triste — ^I. 488 note. 

Yggdrasil— I. 64 note. 

Yogakara^^aka — 1. 149. 

Yogakarap^ikd— I. 87. 

Yogananda-I. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28» 29, 
80, 671. 

Yogandhara— I. 62, 58. 

Yogetyara— I. 74, 282, 296, 298, 299, 
800. 

Yoge4yar{— 1. 186, 148. 

Yndhiahthira— I. 27 note, 108, 810; H. 
296 note. 

Zohak — ^I. Addendum to Fasdoolna IT, 
following page 884. 


B. SUBJEOTS. 


AhsoeBS caused to burst 1^ false tidings 
of a oalamitj— 1. 102. 

Aditja, name, ci a class of deities-»1. 449 ; 
contains Axytenanand Pdshan — ^I. 466 
note. 

Adoption of the yet unborn son of a 
woman by a dying thief— II. 829. 

Aindra, grammar, superseded that of 
Panini — 1. 17. 

Air, stories of transportation through — ^I. 
676 ; power of trayelling in, bestowed 
at will— 11.28. 

Aitareya Brdhmapa, held by Dr. Bajen- 
draldl Mitra to i^er to an actual hu- 
man saorifioe — I. 446 note. 

All’s Well that ends Well, its original 
source— II. 618. 

Alms, a wife demands her husband’s 
life as— II. 68 ; 608. 

Aloes-wood turned into charcoal — ^II. 44, 

Ambassador, the person of, inyiolable— I. 
442; II. 896. 

Anger, renunciation of , illustrated by a 
tale— I. 298. 

Animal transformation — ^I. 87, 841, 848 ; 
II. 186, 186, 167, 168. 

Animals, charmed with the tale of 
Gu^di^yar-il. 48 ; those unlucky to 
meet — 1. 678. 

Antichr'st, birth of announced— 11. 629. 

Ape that brings up money — ^II. 8 ; kills 
the bird that admonishes him— II. 89. 


Apsaras, name of certain female diyini- 
ties who reside in the sky and are the 
wiyes of the Gandharyas— I. 52, 115, 
288, 239, 260, 267, 286, 287, 292, 804, 
810, 407, 480, 481, 628 ; II. 676, 677. 

Apsaras obliged to leare her morted hus- 
band as soon as she has borne a child 
—1. 250. 

Argo, the freeing of— II. 629. 

Arghya — II. 648. 

Arm, of a BIkshasa, cut off by a hero (as 
in the Bussian story of the Wi^ 
Girl)— 1. 188. 

Armies, forms in which th^ are drawn 
up— I. 448, 462, 472 ; II 467. 

Arrows drawn to the ear— 1. 476. 

Asoetio falsely accused of eatiug chil- 
dren— I. 203 ; description of— II. 867 1 
disguise of assumed— n. 289 ; female^ 
when struck with a ball by a prince^ 
sends him in search of a wife— ll. 118 1 
Bnropean parallels— idtd note ; gmve, 
description of— U. 484. 

Asceticism, part of the merit obtained 
hy> giyen away— 1. 261 ; practised to 
propitiate a ^yinity — ^II. 171, 616, M6 ; 
to obtain magic power— II. 446; to 
obtain magical weapons — II. 616; to 
obtain a hnsbfmd- 1. 166 ; U. 688 ; to 
secure yictory for a husba^ — ^II. 624. 

Ashes, life restored by sprinkling them 

<madeadbody^U.612. 



An in the panthet'i ikin— 11. 66, and 
no<6. M 

Aasaasina, employed minat n hoatile 
aanny — 1. 149. • 

ABsesBora— II. 497. 


Aatrologen, aeoret arrangement made 
with by a kin^a miniater, in order to 
keep himfrom an impmdent marriage 
—I. 280. 


Aatrology, knowledge of, poaaeaaed hy a 
Br4hman^I. 272. 

Aaora, generio name of certain demona 
in perpetual hoatility with the goda— 
I. 2, 69, 70, 71, 116, 166, 167, 267, 260, 
268, 276, 283, 299, 809, 837, 406, 407, 
414, 416, 416, 417, 426, 428, 429, 430, 
431, 486, 446, 447, 463, 466, 474, 476, 
477, 478, 481, 668, 669 ; II. 266, 270, 
271, 381, 486, 487, 614, 616, 616, 617, 
622, 624 626, 627, 680, 639, 640, 541, 
642, 648, 647, 649, 661, 662. 

Atyamedha aaorifloe — ^I. 411, 416. 

AuBteritiea,* wonderful power of— II. 
638. 

Automata, of wood— I. 890. 

Avadina, the Bodhiaattva, atory of 
Brahmadatta found in — II. 606 note ; 
the Mah^yaatu, story of the monkey and 
the porpoise found in — II. 84 note f 
contains atory of a girl oared of 
leprosy — ^II. 632, 

Ayad&nas, Indian fables found in — II. 
44 note, 46 note, 46 note, 47 note, 66 
note, 60 note, 61 note, 62 note, 67 note, 
69 note, 76 note, 76 note, 77 note, 87 
note, 88 note, 

Ba^ the ungrateful wife carries a 
mtdmed man on her — II. 102. 

Backward repetition of a oharm— II. 

221 . 

Bagpipe, story of the fox and the— II. 
80 note. 

B41akhilyas, diyine personages of the 
size of a thumb— I. 79, 672. 

Baldness, oure of— II. 66. 

Bamboo, aerpent oarried inside a— II. 
140. 

Bandit of the Brahman oaatd II, 202. 

Bandits attack and plunder a carayan— 
I. 2^ ; attack a king— II. 696. 

Banshi- II. 263 note. 

Barbarian, see Bhilla, Kirdta, Mitangai 
Hleohohha, Pulinda, Bkyara; 

Barber enga^^ in a palace mtrigae<^I. 


Barlaam and Joaaidiat, Idebreoht’a essay 
on the sooroM m— 1. 248 note, 
Bdsilisk, saperstition that it can kill 
with a look— 1.294. 

Basilisks placed ac gaards*»II. 464^ and 
mote. 


Basket, a maiden set afloat in— 1. 103 1 
a fieroA monkey substituted for the 
maiden — ibiid. 

Bathing-plaoe, a holy— II. 196. ^ 

Bath of blood— I. 68, 672 1 II. 628, 686. 

Beasts and birds, power of understand- 
ing. the language of —I. 499. 

Beating of a wife transformed into a 
mare, regularly practised before every 
meal — II. 136. 

Beauty, illuminating power of — ^I. 121. 

Bees, form of assumed by magic — ^I. 120 1 
ohwm against — II. 201. 

Bewildering and counteracting, science 
of— 1. 439. 

Bhilla or Bheel, name of a wild mountain 
race notorious for its depredations, 
often synonymous with S^ayara and 
PuUnda— I. 84, 491, 660 ; II. 20, 68, 
64, 164, 166, 381, 382, 890, 696, 697. 

Bhdta, a goblin— II. 233, 234. 

Binding enemies* limbs, art of— I. 460. 

Bird, gigantic— I. 64, 77,672; 11.630’} 
carries S'aktideya to the golden city 
—I. 221. 

Bird used for riding through the air— II 
632. 

Birds, the king of the — ^II. 66, and note / 
gardeners in the form of — II. 633 ; lan- 
guage of understood by men — 11. 3^ } 
language bf understood by Melampuc 

Birth, effect of thoughts in a former — ^I. 
242 ; recollection of preyious, of omi- 
nous import, I; 239. 

Bitch, meat smeared with popper giyen 
to— I. 89, 90; in her former Ufe a 
woman — I. 89. 

Black antelope, the skin of, worn by an 
ascetic — 1. 198. 

Blackhead, how cured — I. 673. 

Blood, turned into sap —I. 81 ; bath of, 
I. 63, 672 : II. 628, 636. 

Bluebeard chamber— I. 224, 676; II. 
268, 461. 

Boar, story of the pious boar who gave 
his flesh to be devoured by a lion— U. 
177. 

Bodhisattva, one who has one birth be- 
fore he attains the state of a supreme 
Buddha— I. 376; II. 101, 103, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 176, 176, 178, 182, 186, 
189, 190, 806, 314, 316, 628. 

Bodhisattva Avadana, story of Bxahma- 
datta found in— II. 606 note. 

Body of a man who had been a D4naya 
in a previous birth, preserved embabn- 
ed— J. 416 ; he re-enters it— 420. 

Boon granted by the hermit Durvdsaa— 
I. 111. 

Bpy of the Brdhmanio caste sacriflcec 
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lilinielf to MTO a 341 ; 

parallels to the story — 342. 

Brihman, bestowing goods on a, a means 
of ac^niring merit — I. ; foar 

stages of the life of a— >1. 200 note t 
hospitality to, costs a oonple their 
liyes— I. 240 ; gailt of killing^II. 204. 

Bi*4hman-R4kBho8n, or Br4hman demon 
-rl. 282 ; IT, 338, 511, 573. 

Brahmnny dncks, separation of during 
the night— 1. 117; II. 659. 

Braid of hair worn by a woman as a 
sign of monrning for an absent hns- 
band— II. 436. 

Bride, private property of — TI. 405. 

Bridegrooms, hundreds of killed by a 
demon (who resembles Asmodens in 
the story of the “ seven times wedded 
maid”)— 1. 138, 140, 141. 

Brigands, belonging to wild mountain 
tribes- I. 84 and note ; make a de- 
scent upon a royal grant to Brahmans 
^I. 171. (See also Bandits.) 

Brothers, story of., the two (a common 
folk-lore tale)— I. 208, 387 note $ II. 
633. 

Buddhism, a king converted to, by a 
mendicant — II. 175. 

Buddhist, red robe of a, compared to the 
hue of sunset — II. 189. 

Bug-bears employed to terrify men 
searching for treasure — I. 307 ; II. 
631. ^ 

Bull of S'iva— II. Ill, 139, 622, 676. 

Buried treasure stolen — I. 298. 

Burning of a house in order to produce 
a false impression of a princess’s doath 
—I. 61, 107. 

Burning-places, delight of S'iva in — I. 6. 

Cake, of dour mixed with molasses 
resembling those offered by the Jews 
to the queen of heaven — I. 8, and note. 

Camel the, treacherously killed by the 
lion, the panther, the jackal and the 
crow— II. 36 ; a man undertakes to 
teach one to read — II. 636. 

Camphor-maiden — I. 380. 

Camphor, lumps of, given as a marriage 
present by the father of the Camphor- 
maiden — ^1. 400 : bestowed in a mar- 
riage ceremony by king Janamejaya — 
1. 411. 

Candle of human fat — ^I. 306. ("See also. 
Addendum to Fasciculus IV ; im- 
mediately following page 384.) 

Cannibalism — II. 616. 

Caravan, plundered by a S'avara chief— I 
176 ; by bandits — 262. 

Oat, form of, assumed by Indra out of 
fear^l. 123; liberated by a mouse 
that gnawB.its bonds asunder, 1. 297 » 


description of— 11. 110 ; the hypooriti* 
cal, II. 67, 636.^ 

Cave leading intcAhe infbmal regions— 

I. 446; II. 197: 

Centipedes extracted from the inside of 
a king’s head— I. 264. 

Chakravikas, separated at night — ^I. 117 f 

II. 669. 

Chandila, the generic name for a man 
of the lowest ahd most degraded of the 
mixed tribes— I. 227, 241, 242 ; II. 56, 
490, 491, 496, 509, 511, 612. 

Chanting of the S4ma Yeda — I. 35. 

Chariot that flies through the air — I. 269, 
278, 325, 392, 400, 440 ; II. 146, 553, 
656, 624. 

Chariyd Pitaka, story of Tdrdvaloka 
found in the — II. 639. 

Charm for destroying BiLkshasas — {I. 
70 ; life-prolonging— II. 136 ; for pro- 
ducing dreams — II. 176 ; for producing 
invisibility — II. 221 ; for restoring a 
dead person to life — II. 243 and note. 

Chastity, gives power to raise up an 
elephant — I. 329; to lull to sleep an 
elephant— 330 note ; vow of perpetual, 
— I. 257 ; II. 145 ; perfection of, illus- 
trnted— II. 182. 

Chiitaka, its delight in rain — II. 559. 

Child abandoned by heavenly beings — I. 
304; birth of, produced by a magio 
potion — I. 356. 

Children, Harasv^min accused of eating, 
I. 203 ; French gentlemen accused of 
eating — II. 630; death of, not to bo 
regretted, as other ones may be g^t 
afterwards — 1.397. . 

Childlessness, sori’ow of — I. 320, 321. 

Churning of the sea — I. 277; II. 229, 
568 note. 

Circle, inagical— I. 164, 349, 576; II. 
571, 629. 

Ciroumambulation, see Desiul. 

Cloudless sky, thunder from — ^II. 446, 
and note. 

Connsoation of goods a more severe 
punishment than death — II. 383. 

Conflict, magical — I. 343 and note. 

Consumption, disease of — II. 205. 

Cook, liftln disguises himself .as a — I. 
567 1 Bhima disguises himself as a— II. 
634. 

Coronation, ceremony of — II. 408, 473. 

Corpse of another entered by magical 
power — I. 21 ; II. 353 ; a man enters 
the corpse of his former self— I. 420. 

Couple that died of separation — the — I. 
105 ; II. 480. 

Courage tested by cutting off. the noses 
of impaled corpses — I. 132 1 demons 
much impressed by— II. 207, 367, 361; 
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OoQrt of the TidyMKania— n. 480. 

Oow, eating the flesh oft a gpreat sin — 
227 I the flesh of, « aten by seven 
Brihvians in time of &mine-r*I. 241. 

Crabs devonr their o^ parents— I. 240. 

Crane ^vonred by the mofcara—II. 32. 

Criming, a lady falls in love with a — 
II. 20r, 403, 630. 

Grow and the palm, the fable of — I. 
271 ; on the left hand an nnfavonr- 
able omen — I. 465 ; feigns to hare been 
wounded by his own friends in order 
to beguile the owls — II. 69 ; dissuades 
the birds from making tho owl king, 
—II. 66, 636. 

Crows and owls, enmity between — II. 64, 
and note ; dogs turned into crows — ^11. 
612. 

Crowns of snakes — II. 633. 

Crown-princo, appointment of — I. 484. 

Curse inflicted by a divine being — I. 4, 
62, 116 ; II. 193, 609, end of appoint^ 
ed — ibid. 

Curse of a parent— I. 407, 602 ; II. 291 ; 
terrible power of a paretit's — I. 665 
note ; of a hermit — 1. 606 ; II. 130, 698 ; 
of a hermit's pupil — ^11. 636 ; inflicted 
by a female of the Gandharva race— 
II. 637 ; laid on a Yidy^dhara by 
hermits— II. 438; termination of — I. 
334, 614 ; II. 123 ; termination of 
appointed — IT. 105 ; appointed end of 
arrives— I. 389. 

Curse imposed on a Yidyddhori termi- 
nates — I. 225, 232; a company dis- 
persed by a — ^II. 160. 

Daite, a demon opposed to the gods, 
o^n synonymous with Asura — I. 68, 
69, 71, 228, 257, 420, 422, 423, 425, 
428, 432, 436, 453, 476 ; II. 196, 197, 
199, 200, 269, 270, 4-42, 487, 488, 614, 
615, 616, 617, 622, 626, 627, 642, 613, 
644, 647, 649. 

Dinavas, a class of demons often identi- 
fied with the Daityas. Both classes 
toe identified with the Asuras — I. 71, 
116, 417, 420, 422, 423, 426, 4% 429, 
432, 436, 444. 448, 453, 472, 47^ 481 ; 
II. 216, 265, 466, 642, 643, 644, 667, 
683. 

Dancing considered unbecoming— 1. 469 ; 
compulsory, caused by magical music 
—I. 677. 

Dasyus, a class of demons, have no jmwer 
when the sun rises— I. 660. 

Daughter of king Cliapd^mahdsena car- 
ried oS by Udayana king of Yatsa— I. 
88 s birth of better than that of a son 
— ^I. 249 1 Inrth of why considered an 
evil— I. 261. 

Dead body of another man entered 


magic power— I. 21, 23; II. 363 1 
stupid giant persuaded that he is dead 
—I. 864; power of resuscitating the 
—1. 499. • 

Death, nature of tho fear of, taught to 
a merchant's Son — I. 237 ; grove im- 
pervious to — II. 187. 

Deer, punishment inflicted for killing 
a— 1. 166, 676. 

Deformity produced by magical spells, 
for the sake of disguise— I. 74 ; pro- 
duced by magic— 1. 672 ; of Yakshas 
—II. 204. 

Deity that presides over a chariot— II. 
624 ; over an omen — II. 617. 

Deities, early Indo-Gcrmanio looked 
upon as of both sexes— II. 688. 

Demon, female (Yakshi^i) gained in 
marriage by a mortal — II. 193 ; the 
twenty-five tales of commence — II. 
232 ; other forms of ibid note ; (see 
Asura, Dasyu, Rdkshasa, and Yaksha.) 

Desinl, the practice of walking round 
an object of roverenco with the right 
hand towards it —I. 98 note ; 108, 400, 
673 ; II. 83, 365, 435, 417, 629. 

Dhama, custom of sitiiiig in — I. 73 note. 

Dice — I. 662 ; II. 221 ; animated used 
by the god SHva— II. 472 ; a gambler 
forces the Mothers to play at — II. 676 ; 
challenges the god S'iva to play at — II. 
676. 

Disease relieved by falso tidings of cala- 
mity — 1. 117. 

Disputation, princess skilled in — II. 173. 

Disputatiousness, the evils of — II. 116. 

Distraction produced by tho sight of a 
beautiful woman— 1. 104, 294; II. 
320. 

Distrilmtion of presents on the occasion 
of a marriage — I. 97. 

Doctor Allwissend, story of, traced in 
India and other countries — I. 274 note. 

Dog running from loft to right an un- 
favonrablo omen — I. 465 ; story of 
Tjewellyn’s dog Gelert found in India 
— II. 90 note. 

Dogs, men turned into-- II. 612. 

Dolls constructed by magic — I. 258. 

Pomba hanged while showing a maid 
how to hang herself —I. 87, 88. 

Donkey, story of the boys that milked 
the— II. 89. 

Doom, day of — II. ^7. 

Double-headed serpent — ^II. 88 and note. 

Dream, inauspicious — I. 831; seen at 
the end of the night quickly fulfilled 
— ^I. 441; about a YetCa (Yampire), 
and import of — ^I. 648 ; a hero falls in 
love wRh a lady seen in a— X. 676 1 U. 
688 . 
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Dream, indloatiTe of reooTery from a 
diMaee— L 266. 

Dream, a prinoe informed of hii future 
fortiuiee in a— II. 866. 

Dreame, oluam for prodnoing— II. 176. 
Dreams immediately before morning 
tme— 'II. 482 and note. 

Dram, beaten while condemned criminals 
are being led to ezeontion — ^I. 64 1 n. 
299,496} story of t^ jaokal and the— 
II. 80. 

Dripara, Yoga— I. 661, ibid note, 662, 
668,668} 11.276. 

Dnngeon, of S'akatila, (resembling that 
of Ugolind) — I. 23. 

Ear-omament, a man concealed in— II. 
677. 

Earth, goddess of— 1. 621 ] II. 253. 
Eastern region, conqnest of, why attempt- 
ed before that of other parts — 1. 128. 
Eggs, restored by the sea— II. 88. 
Elephant, possessing the power of flying 
in the air — ^I. 8^ ; II. 640 ; artificial 
imitation of, filled with concealed 
warriors — I. 73 ; any man that it took 
np made king — II. 102 ; raced against 
horses — II. 126 ; one the support of 
a kingdom — ^11. 139, 600} a man 
metamorphosed into an — ^II. 216 1 
tamed by a maiden — II. 489. 

Elephants’ cries understood by their 
keeper-'^I. 83, 84. 

Elephants, Vild, tamed by mnsio — ^I. 
67 } wild, a party separated by the 
change of— II, 607. 

Eleyen-slayer — If. 637. 

Emperor, distinguishing marks of— I. 
898, 428 } II. 499. 

Empty yessels inaospicions — ^I. 190 note. 
Entering the body of another man — ^I. 
21, 22 } II. 868. 

Epomata plays tricks on some young 
men— II. 628. 

Eye tom out by a young prince, because 
it was admired — I. 247 } European 
parallels to this story — 1. 1^} II. 680. 
Eye, consuming power of a hermit’s— I. 
666; conception of the sun as the 
^e of the world — II. 20, and note; 
throbbing of the right, a good omen— 
II. 128 and note. 

Eyes, long, considered as a beanty— I. 
126 note. 

Eye-brows meeting, a sign that a man 
is a were- wolf or a vampire— 1. 167 
note, 676 ; U. 680. 

Evil spirits, how averted— II. 198 and 
note. 

Biposure of n child at a king’s door with 
a sum at gold— II. 881 ; poiaUel talcs, 


Fables of Pflpay, or^thi of— II. 48 note. 

Faithful Joh^ Indian form of the story 
—1. 263. \ 

Faithless wife punished onttingoft 
her nose and ears — ^11. 64. 

Famine— 1.649} 11.412. 

Fast^^m^yed to propitlato a deity 

Fastidious’ men, story of the three — ^II. 
271-274 ; parallels to the story — ^274. 

Fat, the result of contentment— II. 76. 

Feet tonohed in taking an oath — II. 561. 

Female demon that eats human flesh— I. 
60, 212. 

Female votary, desoription of a— II. 
444. 

Females, the wickedness of illustrated— 
II. 247 — 260} parallels to the stoiy, 260. 

Festival, lovers meet at a— II. 262,, 801, 
416, 421. 

Fever, produced by a magic rite — ^I. 80 ; 
power of removing by touch — II. 160, 
164. 

Fever-demon, method of ezeroising— II. 
166. 

Fidelity to a husband confers super- 
natural power— I. 505. 

Five fires, the— I. 832 } II. 880. 

Fire bursts forth of itself — 1. 437 } power 
of kindling at will — 567 and note, 
II. 684; mizod with water— II. 44; 
of digestion,— II. 194; maidens pre- 
paring to enter the— II. 459. 

Fire-bleached garments — ^I, 565 ; II. 634. 

Fire-fly mistaken for real ^e — II. 39. 

Fire-god evoked by a charm — I. 120; 
sword of, 180, 132, 135, 139; gmpi- 
tiated in order to obtain a heroic sou— 
I. 244 ; propitiated by valour — 322 ; 
boon granted by — II. 434 ; his son by 
a Brdhman lady — II. 491 ; parallel to 
the story, ibid note. 

Fire-god prayed to — II. 648. 

Fish that laughed aloud when dead — ^I. 
24, 25 ; story of the three — II. 37 ; 
swallowa a man, I. 207 ; II. 224 ; 
swallows a boat, II. 599 ; swallows a 
woman — II. 605. 

Fisher-boy falls in love with a princess 
—II. 491. 

Flame-ltnt^a— I. 8 ; II. 620. 

Flea, story of the— II. 84. 

Flesh, a man cats off his own to feed a 
demon— II. 861 ; of a hero’s own body 
given to a crow — ^II. 639. 

F%ht and pnrsnit, magioal— I. 861, 862, 
867, 868. 

Flowers, rain of— 1. 466, 661. 

Flying through the air, power of acquired 
1 ^ magic— 1. 167} charaotoriatio of 
heavci^ fernaUa— 1. 256. 
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Food miraoaloosly sappUed— I. 893; II. 
633 ; given fco prodao« son — 1£. 216 ; 
snake-poison dropped ^to — II. 296 and 
note. 

Forfcnne, persistent enmiiy of, illnstrated 
— I. 516 — 618 ; of wealth, and fortune 
of enjoyment, differenoe between — 
533--636. 

Fountain that tests chastity — 487, and 

note. 

Four accomplished suitors, story of — I. 
499 ; II. 273 — 277 ; parallels to the 
story — II. 277. 

Four aiiimal friends — II. 61, 636. 

Four brothers who resuscitated a tiger, 
story of the — ^II. 348 — 350; parallels 
to~331. 

Four moans of success— I. 313. 

Four meditations (see Burnouf, Lotus do 
la Bonne Loi, p. 431) — II. 99. 

Four young merchants baffled and 
branded by a faithful wife — I. 88, 89, 
90. 

Frankc1eyne*s Tale, the, found in India— 
11. 281. 

Fridolin, story of, found in India — I. 162 
note ; II. 630. 

Friendship between animals — II. 61, 
636 i story of real — II. 57. 

Fruit, consequences of eating in the 
lower regions — II. 198 and note ; given 
to produce pregnancy — I. 172, 382 j 
birth of a maiden from a/— II. 1 (■3 ; 
that ensures perpetual youth — II. 596. 

Fruits, men transformed into — II. 363. 

FnlgMtius, story of, see Fridolin. 

GamUor, reckless profanity of a — II. 
675. 

Gambler, who obtained the rank of Indra 
— JI. 681. 

Gamblers, reckless courage of — II. 205. 

Gambling— 1. 146, 229 ; II. 196, 202, 247, 
323, 672. 

Gambling-hall, description of — II. 221. 

Onna, a class of demi-gods, attendant on 
S'iva— I. 2, 4, 6, 46, 47, 49, 51, 80, 
193, 480, 475, 478, 479, 480, 545 ; II. 
209, 210, 211, 332, 346, 347, 466 note, 
606 note, 608, 609, 512, 613, 639, 640, 
646, 664, 666. 

Gandharva, a class of demi-gods that 
live in the sky, often feared ns evil 
beings— I. 2, 116, 117, 328, 333, 334 
861, 430, 462 ; II. 218, 230, 231, 480, 
481, 432, 444, 446, 460, 618, 620, 621 
626, 526, 628, 660, 697. 

Gindharva form of marriage, eee Mar- 
riage. 

Garden, made by magic powm^I. 86, 
810 1 II. 477, 628 ; produced by virtue 
—II. 179. 

86 


Gardeners in the form of birds — ^II. 533. 

Garland that remains fresh os long as 
chastity is preserved — II. 601 ^ 

Garlands, power of making unfaaing— 1. 
112, 114. 

Garments purified by fiames— I. 666 1 
II. 684. 

Geese **stop their pipes full of gravel 
when they fiy over mount Taurus 
II. 635. 

Generosity of king Vinftamati — II. 178 1 
slicwn by Prabala who hewod to pieces 
his body mode of jewels to benefit the 
gods, liis enemies — 1. 432. 

Geiioveva, parallels to the story of— II. 
633. 

Giants, two destroyed by fighting for a 
nymph of heaven— I. 108; II. 583, 
629. 

Glory represented as white in Hindu 
poetry— II. 463 ; hand of — TI. 631. 

Goat affirmed to be a dog by tlii'ee 
rogues — II. 68. 

Goat-mimo, dauco of — II. 678. 

Goblins, Dasyu, Pisacha, Ilakshasa, 
Yaksha. 

Goblins, walk only in the night, do not 
attack the chaste, or vogetarians — 1. 
43, 338, 550 ; II. 628 ; a similar belief 
fonnd in Prudentinsr-I. 47 note ; 
pertinacity of — I. 676. 

God, a mail passes himself off os one— 
I. 80, 673. 

Gods recognised by their not throwing 
shadows and not winking — I. 561 j a 
similar belief found in Hcliodorns— ilitd 
note ; engage ih combat with heroes, 
as in Homer — I. 473 ; defeated by tlie 
Daitya Vidyiiddhv.'ija — II. 518. 

** God *blc8s you ** said when a person 
sneezes — I. 254 note ; II. 631. 

Gold, five colossal figures mado of — 1. 351 ; 
pieces found . under the ))illow of a 
child when ho awakes — I. 12, 671 ; 11. 
627 ; mountain of — I. 816 ; mode out 
of coppor by means of a . magic powder 
— I. 323 ; island of — II. 286 ; birds, 
beasts and trees of — II. 620; city 
entirely built of— I. 421. 

Gold-child root, Mr. Baring Gould’s — I. 
355. 

Golden City, tho princess Kanakarekha 
will only marry a man who has seen 
the — I. 195 ; found — 1. 232 ; of the 
Yidyidharas on the Himalayas — 1. 327. 

Golden deer possessing life — 'll. 569. 

Golden goose* —II. 607 note. 

Golden lotus -I. 215, 216, 217, 488, 
626. 

Goldoii lotoses produced by a skeleton— 
1. 375. 
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Golden rose— II. 630, 

Golden swans— 1, 12, 13 ; II. 607. 

Golden^ crested bird— II. 106. 

Gold-spitting — II. 453 and note. 

Goose, that laid golden eggs — ^II. 8 note. 

Grain thrown in the marriage ceremony 
—I. 316, 478, 492. 

Grammar, supersension of Aindra — ^I. 17 1 
knowledge of possessed by a princess 
—I. 38 ; time required to learn — ^I. 
39 ; Katautra or Kalapaka grammar— 
I. 41. 

Grateful animals, story of— II. 103, and 
note^ 637. 

Gratitude of ants — I. 577. 

Grecian heaven, flight of Its inhabitants 
from Typnoeus, compared to the 
flight of the Indian gods from Yid- 
yuddhvaja — II. 518, note. 

Greek romances, points in which they 
resemble IndUn tales — II. 262 note, 
370 note, 376 note. 

Grey hairs, perturbation occasioned by 
flrst appearance of — I. 67 ; II. 628. 

Guhyaka, a class of demons who attend 
on Kuvera and guard his treasures— 
I. 37, ibid note, 164, ibid note, 443, 652 
— TI. 83, 464, 466. 

Guhyakf, feminine of preceding, identi- 
fied with Yakshi^l — I. 838. 

Half-moon, on the throat — 1. 350. 

Hand of gtbiy— I. Addendum to fasci- 
culus 4, following page 384 ; II. 631. 

Hand of a dead man, given as a red 
lotus, subjects a man to the power of 
witches — II. 460, and note. 

Happy island — I. 525, and note. 

Hare, the horn of, an example of the 
absurd and impossible — I. 370 ; the 
hare and the lion— II. 32 ; in the moon, 
the— II. 66. 

Head of a giant grows again after being 
cut off — I. 385 ; out off and fastened 
on again — II. 63 

Heads, interchange of— II. 264. 

Heart, compared to a lotus, when offered 
to Lakshmi — II. 141 ; longing for a 
monkey’s — II. 636 1 bird without a— 
ibid. 

Hearts, external— II. 86. 

Heaven, entered by a gambler concealed 
in a lotus — ^II. 577. 

Hell, description of— II. 127 : openings 
leering down to — II, 197. 

Herbs, connected mth. the moon— I. 
144) magic, dispelling old age ard 
death— I. 320; magic found in a 
cavern guarded by demons — h 448, 
444 1 pptent that grow on monntains 
protect men againit 
witenear— U. 461 note. 


Hero referred in some one living farther 
on— I. 206, 20/5 note ; II. 630. 

Heroes known ^)y their possessing in- 
telligent horses and conversing with 
them— li 574. 

Hermit wounded by a king out of jea- 
lousy— I, 248 ; refers an enquirer to 
an older brother dwelling at a great 
distance (a common folk-lore inoident) 
— I. 206, 206 note. 

Hide, a man wrapped up in an elephant’s, 
is oarried to the top of a hill by a 
monstrous bii*d — I. 77. 672. 

High nose, a good feature — II. 635. 

Bind, oonsequonces of killing a — I. 675. 

Hoopoe of Aristophanes identified with 
Garuda — I. 676. 

Horn- producing oharm— I. 338. 

Horns producod by magic— II. 631. 

Horripilation, produced by joy— 1. 66, 
96 ; by fear — II. 616. 

Horse, worshipped as a god by his 
master— I. l^i that restored the 
slain to life by smelling them— I. 444, 
446 1 of a hero— II. 178 ) of heavenly 
breed— II. 693. 

Horses of the sun, colour of— 1. 182. 

Human fat, caudles made of — I. 806) 
Addendum to Fasoioulus lY, following 
page 384 ; II 858. 

Human flesh used in witchcraft — 1. 154, 
167 ( eaten in order to obtain magic 
power — I. 158 ; a boy becomes a 
K^kshasaby tasting— I. 210) offered 
for sale — I. 214 ; given to a demon— 
II. 861, 573. ^ 

Human sacrifice — I. 63, 65, 176, 226, 
488, 648, 650; II. 54, 381, 633) in 
honour of tho dead — I. 336, and note ; 
in India, essay on by Dr. Binendra 
Lila Mitra Bai Bahadfir — I. 446 note t 
employed in witchcraft— I. 849 ) per- 
formed. in order to obtain a son — I. 85. 

Hfinas, the, subdued by Udayana— 1. 
151. 

Hunting, advantages of, as a pastime for 
kings— I. 248 ) a vice— II. 887. 

Husband forbidden to follow his wife on 
certain days— II. 290) found with 
another man’s wife, and saved from 
punishment by his own wife— I. 91 
and note. 

Husband's flesh and blood consumed by 
the ungrateful wife— II. 101. 

Husbands, story of the woman who had 
eleven — II. 119. 

Illness simulated by a female in order to 
destroy her husband’s friend— II. 64. 

Hlnminating power of female beanlyo* 
n. 18& ) 407. 

Dlnsion symbolised by 4 wcmaii— IX. 152 
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Imago that wept— It. 

Immersion, vision bdKeld during— II. 
826 i parallel to the Ale— 827. 

Impalement— I. 182 ; II. 299, 829, 495, 
617. 

Importunity of evil spirits— I. 256. 

Imposthume of the Pope oared by 
laughter— II. 629. 

Inauspicious marks-*«1. 108 — II. 819. 

Incantations to destroy an enemy— II. 
147 (see also Addendum to Fasciculus 
Till, immediately following p. 196). 

Incarnation of a demigod for the de- 
struction of Mlechohhas — II. 664. 

Incendiary habits of the Cornish chough 
—II. 78 note. 

Inexhaustible pitcher— 11. 2, and note; 
charm of broken, 4, and nofs. 

Inviolability of the domain of the Sid- 
dhas— 1. 186, 142 ; II. 441. 

Invisibility, charm for producing — I, 74 1 
—II. 221 1 mantle of — 1. 671. 

Invulnerability — I. 444 1 bestowed by 
S'iva— II. 448; produced by a hero 
being smeared with the fat of a dragon 
—1. 672 ] secret of, treacherously dis- 
covered and revealed by a woman — ^I. 
70, 71 ; 11. 488. 

Iron balance eaten by mice— II. 41, 42. 

Jackal the wise animal in India (not the 
fox)— 11. 28. 

Jackal turned into an elephant by a 
hermit— II. 134. 

Jew, fable of the Wandering— II. 696 
no^. 

Jew#r that renders the weapons of an 
enemy ineffectual — II. 161. 

Jewels of the Ohakravartin — II. 462 
and noU ; on the heads of snakes — II. 
226. 

Jewel-bearing trees— 1. 495. 

Jewel-lamps — I. 677 i II. 368. 

Josaphat and Barlaam, Liebreohf s essay 
on the sources of — I. 248 note. 

Judge, put to death for an inconsiderate 
decision— II. 181. 

Juice of a herb restores the dead —II. 
144,687. 

Justice, god of, assumes the dis^ise of 
a dove to test the virtue of u king— I. 
46; of a lion in order to test the 
virtue of a boar— II. 177. 

Kaohchhapa J4taka, original source of 
the stoiy of the tortoise and the two 
■wans— U. 87 nets. 

KaU Yuga— U 276, 891. 

K^dlika, description of— II. 671 note, 

Kteatiksr—I. 847 note ; meaning of the 
word— 1. 199, 616-n. 266 ; story of a 

* -n. 614. 


Kingdom transferred to a Brlhman in 
accordance with a prescribed form— I. 
833. • 

Kings, chief vices of, displayed in king 
Kala— I. 662-; temptations to which 
they are exposed— II. 821. 

Kingship, found even among the wild 
men of the woods — II. 390. 

Kinnara, mythical being with a human 
figure and the head of a horse, in later 
times reckoned among the Gandharvas 
— I. 2, 494 2 made of a Jewel — II. 21. 

Kirlta, name of a degraded mountain 
tribe, the Kirrhpdm of Arrian — I. 61 
note ; II. 147, 149, 888, 889, 898, 894, 
401, 404, 407. 

Kitchen, service in, especially dear to 
the young hero— I. 667. 

Kite carries off a necklace — I. 680. 

Knots, magical— I. 206, b76. 

Knowledge, supernatural, conferred by 
virtue-**!. 666, 667. 

Kfita Yuga— II. 276, 415. 

KumbhipduA, a class of demons— I. 448. 

Kumudvati, Joy of, when the moon rises 
—II. 669. 

Knshm4u4&0* 4 olass of demons— II. 860. 

Lake that washes away sin — I. 658 ; Ja 
the infernal regions— 1. 421 ; marvellous 
effect of drinking its water, ibid. 

Lamps fed with human fat— II. 207. 

Lang^uage of birds — II. 638. 

Languages, use of, abandoned in aooor* 
dwce with a vow — I. 82, 89. 

Lankl, the whole ground of, made of 
wood — I. 79. 

Leanness the result of discoutent— i.1. 76. 

Leprosy, mention of — II. 97. 

Letting go a bull’s tail in order to speak 
— II. 112 ; a tree, in order to clap n 
singer— idid ; European parallels— ibid, 
note. 

Life, half of the allotted period of, be- 
stowed nn another — I. 98, 678 ; a lover 
restored by the gift of half that of e. 
princess — II. 493 ; restored to a dead 
swan by a herb— II. 144. 

Light of exoeetling brightness streams 
forth from the head of a saint— 1. 
418. 


Ughtg used to protect a new bom bfaild 
nom demons — 1. 189, 246, 805 and 
note, 897; 11.631. 

Lion, man transformed into, released on 
being shot by a king— I. 87 ; a maid- 
en rides en a— t. 178, 179; the, re- 
prvseiited sa Umg of beasts m German 
stories— II. 28 ; mode to drown btea 
seK by a baie— II. 82, 83. 

Lokapala, Tnasnieg of the tenn->9L 
528. 
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fiOngiug of a pregnant woman — I. 173, 
' 435. 

Lotus an antidote to poison — 1. 653, 654 } 
sky-going chariot in the form of a — 
465. 


Love, brings abont the death of three 
people — ^II. 343. 

Lovers in European romances meet in 
temples— II. 262 note. 

Lower world, openings leading down to 
—II. 197. 

Madness cansed by ingratitndo to an 
animal— I. 28 1 feigned by a hero in 
order to have an opportunity of 
finding his beloved — I. 137 ; feigpied 
for a politic purpose — II. 168 ; cured 
hy the hand <n an ascetic — II. 211. 

Magical conflict— 1. 343 ; II. 468. 

Males, the wickedness of illustrated — ^II. 
246, 247 1 parallels to the story — ^260. 

M4ndh4tar, story of — II. 470 not 0 . 

Man-eating woman — II. 616. 

Man-hating maiden, story of the — ^II. 
687 I European parallels— II. 589. 

Man-lion— II. 396. 

Marks, anspicious — ^I. 433 1 II. 876 1 
falsely asserted to be inauspicious— I. 
103, 106 1 II. 319 1 on the body indi- 
cative of royalty— II. 11. 

Marriage, oeremoi^ of— I. 113, 316, 
429 : II. 146, 406 j ciroumambulation 
of the fire esi^ntial part of the ceremony 
of— II. 435 ; ceremony of, requires the 
presence of parents — II, 402 } distribu- 
tion of presents on the occasion of a — I. 
95, 97 i II. 628 ; Gandharva form of — I. 
45, 63, 103, 268, 300, 386 ; II, 210, 226, 
238; of a dying thief — II. 329; 
Svayamvara form of — II. 126 note, 
432 note .* the consent of the village 
required for — II. 119 ; to be celebrated 
at an auspicious time chosen by the 
astrologers — ^I. 279. 

Maruts the— II. 626 note. 

M4tanga, name of a tribe of barbarians 
and outcasts — ^II. 164, 166, 191, 888, 
389, ibid note, 390, 391, 392, 393, ibid 
note, 401, 407, 489, 490, 491, 495, 
496. 

Master thief, story of— II. 93andif ; note 
on the story of — ^II. 99. 

Medicine that makes a child grow up— 
II. 60. 

Meditation, perfection of illustrated— II. 
184. 

Melusine, reference to — ^II. 627, 630. 

Memory, charm for miraonlonsly streng- 
thening the— II. 627. 

Mmdioant W^dering, story of — II. 116. 

Mmhant his mother, story 

of — I. note; ainasses wealth by 


being pormitt4A to speak to a king— 
II. 121. )/ 

Mice gnaw gold obcording to Plutarch— 
II. 635. 

Miser, Russian- story of, identified with 
an Indian tale — II. 109 note. 

Mlochohha, a foreign barbarian — II. 664, 
565, 667, 686, 692. 

Moles, knowledge of the arrangement of 
— I. 25, 26; significance of-^I. 469, 
and note. 

Monarchy of a limited oharaoter — II. 
498^. 

Moonstone— I. 266. 

Mother-ini’law invariably cruel to her 
daughter-in-law — I. 260. 

Mothers, the— I. 448, 662 ; II. 675, 604. 

Mountains, their wings cut by Indra— I. 
94. 

Mouse, taken as capital — I. 34 ; saves its 
life from many foes — I. 297. 

Mungoose belon^ng to a Brahman, kills 
the snake that was approaching his 
child — II. 90 ; parallels, ibid note. 

Mustard-seeds give the power of travell- 
ing through tho air — I. 134; sown by 
a maiden in order to be able to trace 
her path home — I. 287 ; a cure for 
consumption— II. 208. 

Mutilation, the punishment of nnfaith« 
fulness— 1. 147 ; II. 64, 81. 

or serpent-demon — I. 32, 183 

note; II. -64 note, 149 note, 157, 170, 
173, 190, 192, 214, 216, 230, 231, 313, 
814, 316, 361, ibid note, 362, 364^866. 
386, 643, 661, 668. 

N&gi, feminine of the preceding — I. 544, 
645, 648. 

Nativity, a man’s prognosticates that he 
will be. a thief — II. 180. 

Natural character indelible — II. 72. 

Necklace, a talisman against hunger, 
thirst, and death — ^I. 478. 

Nectar carried off from the snakes by 
Indra — 1. 182. 

Net, device of the— II. 7. 

Night, described as a female ascetic— 
II. 604; the time when Bakshasas, 
Takshas, and Piiaohas walk abroad— 
I. 43. 

Nishida, name of certain wild aboriginal 
tribes described as hunters, fishermen, 
robbers, d;o.— I. 241. 

Noose, a Pomba shewing how to fasten 
it round tho neck, is himself hanged — 

I. 88. 

Northern quarter infested with bar- 
barians—!. 837. 

Nose of a wicked wife out off -^I. 147; 

II. 64,81. 

Nose, high, considered a beauty— II. 45. 
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Kjmphs, olotlidf of, stol^ daring bath- 
ing— II. 452, 676. I 

Njmplui of heaven receive brave warriora 
slain in battle — II. 896. 

Oblivion of the beloved object, produced 
by snpematnral power or witchcraft 
—I. 301, and note. 

Obstacles, magical employed to check 
pnrsnit— I. 861, 862, 867, 868. 

Ointment, that renders invisible— I. 462, 
466 1 magic — II. 160 ; for the feet that 
enables a man to travel anv distance — 
II. 694. 

Old age, oharm for averting — I. 872 ; 
876 1 deathj and sickness, a place nn- 
tonched by — II. 620 ; fraits that aro 
a remedy against — I. 269. 

Omen, evil, seen at starting on a journey 
—1.283} II. 622, 623 note, 617} god- 
dess presiding over the — II. 618. 

Omens, knowledge of — I. 278} of ap- 
proaching battle — I. 411. 

Ordeal, trial by— II 40. 

Owls and crows, enmity between— II. 
64, and note. 

Oz, the, abandoned in the forest — II. 27. 

Palace, below the sea — II. 267, and note, 
289. 

Pandora, Indian— I. 238 note. 

PArasikas, the, subdued by Udayana — ^I* 
161. 

Parrot who knew the four Vedas — 11. 19, 

P4^upata, a follower hnd worshipper of 
8'iva in one of his forms os the su- 
preme deity of the Hindu triad — ^I. 
387r 838, 398, 668 ; 11. 94, 140, 146, 
211, 223, 824, 326, 352, 353, 450. 

PaSupata ascetic, equipment of — II. 146. 

Patience, perfection of, illustrated — II. 
183. 

Peacock, a minister transformed into a 
—II. 167, 168. 

Peacock feathers, bunch of, carried by 
conjurers — I. 267. 

Peafowl, their behaviour at the approach 
of rain— 1. 116, 266 } II. 476. 

Pearls found in the heads of elephants 
1. 177. 

Perfection of chastity illustrated — II. 
182 } of patience illustrated — II. 183 1 
of meditation illustrated — II. 184 } of 
perseverance illustrated — II. 184 1 of 
wisdom illustrated— II. 186. 

Pestle that brought water— I. 268 note. 

Phseaoiantf, their connexion with the 
Vidyadhoras— II. 430 no^e. 

Phaedra, the story of, known to Bar- 
barians— II. 688. 

Picture, lover seen in a dream recognised 
by— I. 276. 

nlgrimage, imposed on a minister to 


S et him out of the way— I. 866 } used 
y a minister as a pretext for going 
on a voyage of discovery- II. 285. 
Pillar, of victory— I. 160} old woman 
deposited on, by way of revenge — 1. 81. 
Pipe, magical — II. 632. 

Piiicha— goblin usually described as 
fierce and malignant — I. 4, 5, 32, 42, 
43, 47, 48, 49, 255, 256 } II. 609, 61J, 
666 } the V|ihat Katha originally com- 
posed in their language — I. 47, 48. 
Pitcher, magical, how lost— II. 686 } a 
prince throws a stone at an old wo- 
man’s, in a Sicilian tale — 11. 113 note. 
Plumage-robes of nymphs stolen by a 
hero— II. 462 note. 

Poison, effect of, counteracted by a spell 
I. 461 ; of a snake dropped into food 
—II. 296 and note ; used by a princess 
to kill her lover’s friend — II. 239. 
Poison-damsels— 1. 149. 

Poisoned trees and grass— I. 149. 

Policy, (Niti) summary of— I. 812 | trea- 
tises on — II. 459. 

Portents, delusive— I. 436. 

Portrait, falling in love with a — ^I. 490 
and note, 641 } II. 168, 870. 

Power conferred by the possession of a 
necklace— II. 49 } by a treasure— I, 
126 ; II. 629. 

Powder, magic, for increasing the cut- 
ting power of a £word — I. 378. 

Prince, strikes a woman by mistake who 
sends him in search of a wife (an 
incident common in European folk- 
lore)— I. 879. 

Princess ill-treated by her paramour— I. 
169 } skilled in disputation — II. 173 } 
of the Gandhorvas skilled in painting 
—II. 630. 

Pulinda, name of a barbarous tribe— I. 
42, 74; II. 169, 170, 380, 381, 383, 
884, 888, 391. 

Purse, inexhaustible — I. 671. 

Pursuit, magical— II. 682. 

Python, a man metamorphosed into a, by 
eating a gourd — II. 595 ; restored to 
his original shape by means of a 
sternutatory — ibid. 

Pyramids, the, haunted by a spirit in the 
shape of a beautiful woman, that 
drives men mad— I. 674. 

Quarrels between husband and wife due 
to enmity in a previous birth — I. 188. 
Queen well acquainted with Sanskrit, 
taunts her husband with his ignorance 
of the, rules of Sandhi— I. 38 ; jealous 
of a woman of low birth who has five 
sons- 1. 172; got rid of by placing 
hands, feet and other limbs in 
chamber, in order to make the king 
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think her a witch— t. 289; Intrignea 
against her rival — I. 356 ; endeavonrs 
to daitroy the children of her rival— 
I. 833. 

Baoe employed as an artidoe to cheat 
giants out of magical treasures— 1. 14. 

Bain of Knmira— I. 644, and not#; of 
flowers— II. 466, 474, 621, 627, 648, 
666 . 

Bainwater, desire of the chdtaka for— 11. 
197. 

Bdkshasa — demon generally hostile to 
human race (feminine B&kshasi) — I. 6, 
26, 26, 43, 60, 77, 78, 188, 139, 141, 
148, 144, 161, 169, 210, 214, 216, 216, 
217, 218, 263, 264, 368, 369, 361, 862, 
863, 864, 886, 889, 650; II. 70, 166, 
269, 260, 290, 297, 890, 487, 624, 626, 
629, 631, 661, 665, 602, 603, 609, 616, 
629. 

Bank detected even in disgnise— 1. 110. 

Bash promise, story of the— II. 278— 
281 ; parallels to— 281. 

Becorder of Hades— II. 187. 

Bed Lotus, unfading, a sign of the faith* 
fidness of a wife or husband — I. 86, 
87 ; a man’s hand passed off as a— II. 
460. 

Belief-houses— II. 690. 

Bemedy against old age and death— II, 
270 1 against old age and disease — ^II. 
696. 

BememberinV by heart anything heard 
once— 1.7,9, 10; 11.627. 

Bestoring to life dead creatures— II. 277 
and not#. 

Besnscitation of heroes slain in battle— 

I. 476. 

Betirement of a king to the forest in old 
age-I. 618. 

Bevenge of Ohdnakya— I. 80. 

Biddle propounded by a supernatural 
being — I. 26; propounded to a prin- 
cess enables a prince to win her — I. 
671 ; the learned men of s king’s 
court puzzled by a— II. 118 ; guessed 
by the aid of a preceptor— I. 44; 

II. 286 not#. 

Bing put into a pail .of water by a re- 
turning husband to inform his wife of 
his arrival— 1. 142 ; magical, averting 
all calamities called <ti— II. 178 ; dis- 
covery by means of — II. 629. 

Bings, one hundred obtained by the wife 
of a water-spirit — II. 80. 

9i8hi— 1. 42 not#, 479 ; II. 832. 

Bose garland,' unfading, a sign of the 
faithfulness of man or wife— 1. 86 not#. 

Baoriflee to obtain wealth— I. 57 ; of the 

vlmdy to feed a petitioner— II. 190. 

Bslamanders— II. 684. 


Salvation, the^nainre of, taught to a 
merchant’s s«i by a figure— 1. 287, 288. 

Bandal-wood jnue used to irrigate streets 
on festal occasions— I. 408; nsed to 
allay heat— II. 846, 681. 

B4nkhya doctrine— 1. 418. 

H^avara, barbarian or savage— I. 66, 66, 
62, 68, 84 not#, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 270, 284, 285, 541, 647, 648, 660 ; 
II. 20, 164, 165, 169, 191, 856, 881, 882, 
888, 884, 890, 891, 898, 401, 408, 407. 

Boienoe, magical of the Vidyddharas 
(Science-holders) — I. 186, 218, 84& 
406 ; appears in visible form— II. 446, 

Sonlptor, carves a figure of Gauri on a 
stono— I. 835. 

Sea calmed by a hero flinging himself 
into it — II. 876 ; the, a receptacle of 
jewels-II. 469. 

Secret discovered by aooidentally over- 
hearing the conversation of super- 
natural beings— I. 25, 268. 

Secret of the vulnerable point of a Bik- 
shasa, revealed by his daughter — 1. 71 ; 
11.488 

Secretory of Yama — II. 187. 

Seeds, separation of — I. 361 and not#. 

Selection by the hero of his love from 
amidst a number of similarly attired 
maidens— I. 860 ; II. 632. 

Self -cremation — II. 547 ; of a devoted 
follower— II. 321, 

Self* sacrifice of Jimdtavdhana to save a 
snake— I. 184; II. 316; oftheBrdh- 
man Yiravara — I. 619—624 ; II. 251 — 
267 ; parallels to the story — 26fl^ 

Self-devotion of king S'ivi — I. 45 ; II. 71. 

Sensitive wives, story of the three — II. 
281—288 ; parallels to — 283. 

Separation, fatal to a married oonple— I. 
106 ; II. 480. 

Serpent carried in a bamboo to kill an 
elephant — ^11. 140 ; that spoke with a 
human voice — II. 62 ; turns into a 
quiver — I, 438 ; into a bow — ihid. 

Serpent-worship— I. 812, 676 ; II. 226. 

Sesame-seeds, the fool who sowed roast* 
ed— II. 44. 

Sez, change of in mythology of the 
Aryan nations — ^II. 807. 

Shampooing— II. 75. 

Shape altered a oharm— 1 109 ; of a 

VidyAdhari bestowed magic on a 
man — II. 487. 

Shifty lad, the story of, the same as the 
story of Bhampsinitns— II. 93 no^. 

Ship, impeded by the leg of a giant— 1. 
189 ; zreed by a hero who outs ofl the 
leg— i6id; parallel to the story in 
Tognl. Tr^ ed. Stokes?— II. 629. 

Shipwreck, description of— II. 12^ 878r ’ 
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Shoei that gire the poiwr of flying— I. 

18, 14, 16, 16 ; of swi^eBS-I. 671. 
Sibyl, atory of found in nidia— 1. 49. 
Sick Uon, fable of— II. 74 note, 86. 
Biddba semi-divine being of great purity 
and hoUnesB— I. 2, 47, 186, 142, 161, 
888, 407 ; II. 184, 836, 441, 446, 448, 
469, 617, 626, 688, 660. 

Signs, language of— I. 44 ; II. 286 } of 
love, oouventional — II. 870 and note. 
Sirens’ tale found in Ireland — ^II. 638. 

Six courses — I. 813 j flavours— II. 76, 
and note* 

S^ivas, the gods so callod — I. 419. 

Skill in chariot-driving and in dice-play- 
ing bestowed at will — 1. 666. 

Skulls, delight of Sfiva in— I. 6. 

Smile, white according to Hindu poetio 
canons — 1. 126, 127. 

Smell of fried eels, enjoyment of, how 
paid for— II. 87. 

Snake similarly represented In Kussian 
and Indian stories — 1. 183 note j grati- 
tude of— I. 664} II. 633} delivers a 
man from prison— II. 107} oauses 
justice to he done to a girl — II. 108 
note, (see also Naga). 

Snake-bite, effects of counteracted by a 
ring — I. 61. 

Snake-charmer— I. 66. 

Snake-demon — ^II. 64 and note, 99, 149 $ 
female enters into a king —1. 644. 
Snake-maiden— II. 173. 

Snake- worship— I. 812, 676 } II. 226. 
Snak^ devoured b^ Garuda — 1. 183, 184, 
18in jewels on the crests of — I. 664 ; 
corresponding European superstition 
•^ibid jnote. 

Snakes, spells for subduing — II. 150; 

crowns worn by— II. 633. 

Sneezing, custom of saying God bless 
you ** in reference to -1. 264, 676 ; II. 
681. 

Son, banishment of a favourite, brought 
about by his brothers — 1. 867, 868 and 
note. 

Sons of kings devour their fathers like 
crabs — I. 249} of rival queens, jeal- 
ousy between— I. 868 } II. 217 } king 
Tirivaloka gives away his two sons to 
a Br4hman— II. 601. 

Speaking immediately after birth of 
ominous import— 1. 119 { II. 629. 

. Gfpeotaole visible at both twilights**!!. 
600. 

Spell for flying through the air over- 
heard by a yooBff man— I. 169 1 for 
driving awi^ R&shasas— 46fd ; for 
attrao£hig a rakahipi— 1. 467. 

Spells for breaUngthrough walls, rending 
Xfebtini> and becomiiig invisiblo— I. 7i 


Spitting, terrible oOnseqnenoes of— 11, 
147. 

Spring, description of— 11. 41i, eJO ; the 
season of love— II. 481. 
Spring-festival- 1. 628. 

Staff, magioal— 1. 13, 16, 16. 

Stages of love-sickness— II. 804 note. 
Steel, magic virtues of— I. 676. 

St. George, story of identified with' that 
of Indivarasena — II. 632. 

Stone, Ahalyd to»*ttod into— 1. 128. 
Storms, part played by, in Greek ro» 
manoes— II. 876 note. 

Subaqueous palace— I. 68 } II. 267, 289. 
Substituted Bride, story of— II. 167$ 
European parallels— 162 note j 11. 
687 ; bridegroom— II. 602. 

Success, four means of— I. 68 note ; 122. 
Suicide to save the life of another— I. 
619 — 524} II. 251—257; parallels to 
story, 257 } to propitiate a divinity— I. 
623 } II. 170, 4^} meditated by kings 
who had failed to keep the wives of 
Sdryaprabha committed to their oare** 
I. 434 } of a king in his old age— II. 
483. 

Suitors, four baffled by an artifice— 1. 
17, 18, 19, 20 } story of the four ao- 
complished— I. 499 } II. 276 — 277 $ of 
the throe accomplished— II. 268 — 260. 
Sun-rise, power of demoqs ceases at->*I. 
43, 338, 660 ; II. 628 } mountain of'^ 
1. 137. 

Sun and moon-trees— I. 676. 

Swans, husband and wife bom as— II. 
143. 

Swan oarries off a necklace and so Uber- 
ates her mate— II. 144. 

Swan-maidens- II. 452, and note. 
Swinging a favourite recreation of a prin- 
oess-II, 122. 

Sword, magioal, obtained by a hero— I. 
69} magioal power of— I. 603 } that 
confers the power of flying through 
the air— I. 569 j ma^' 'al belonging 
to a snake-demon— II. 160} import- 
ance of in korcery— II. 164 and note ; 
of a hero, II, 172 } sword, named In* 
vinoible— II. 270, 521. 

Tilika— I. 886. 

Takka, stoiy of the rich and foolish who 
submitted to be burnt alive sooner than 
share his food with a guest— II: 109 $ 
General Cunningham's statement that 
the Takkas were once undisputed lords 
of the Panjib, ibid note. 

Talisman against weapons— II. 161$ 
against poison, Bikshasas, old age and 
disease— II. 561. 

Talkiig^mediately after birth«»l. 119^ 
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Tank in ibe lower world leading to the 
npper world — 11. 268, 292. 

Tasks, ^mag^oal performed by a hero to 
win His love— I. 361 ; II. 633. 

Ten stages of love-sickness — II. 304, note. 

Ten- slayer, story of— II. 119. 

Thalaba the Destroyer, reference to — ^II. 
633. 

Thief, a prince gives himself ont as a — 
II. 155, 298, 49 1: a young lady falls in 
love with a — II. 299; a merchant’s 
daughter falls in love with a~II. 495 ; 
steals a bedstead from under a man— 
II. G22. 

Thread, animal transformation effected 
by means of — I. 340 ; II. 168. 

Three accomplished snitors, story of, — 
II. 258-260 ; parallels to the stoiy of 
—260. 

Three Brahmans who restored a dead lady 
to life— II. 242 ; European parallels to 
the story — 245. 

Three deceitful leeches — II. 636. 

Three fastidious mon, story of — II. 271- 
274, parallels to tho story — 274. 

Tliyee very sensitive wives, story of, 
II. 281 — 283 ; parallels to — 283. 

Three, importance of the number in 
witchcraft — II. 451, note. 

Throbbing of left arm and shonidor an 
unfavourable omen — I. 465 ; of the 
right eye a good omen — II. 128. 

Thunder in^^a clear sky — 1. 116. 

Tide of tho sea — 1. 277. 

Tides, phenomenon of, alluded to — II. 384. 

Tiger feeds an old woman — II. 107 note. 

Tischchen deck dich — II. 627. 

Tongue, protruded by a vampire — II. 138. 

Tongues, of tho snakes, how they became 
forked — I. 182. 

Tortoise earned by two swans — II, 37. 

Transformation of self at will — II. 632. 

Transmigration into tho bodies of ani- 
mals — II. 26. 

Treachery to a husband deprives a 
divino being of her supernatural power 
—I. 606. 

Treasure, power given by means of — I. 
126; guarded by a Yakslia — I. 127 1 
buried — I. 147 ; gpiarded by superna- 
tural beings— I. 306, 676 ; II. 631. 

Treosnre-ffnder, tho — II. 46. 

Treasure-trove belongs to the king— I. 
529. 

Treasury of a king robbed by means of 
wooden swans— I. 391; of the emperor 
Octavius broken into — II. 100. 

Tree, a beantifnl maiden enclosed in a — 
I. 229 1 a man transformed into a— II. 
148 1 A queen transformed into a— XI. 


Trees that bear fruit and flowers at the 
same time— & 480. 

Tree-spirits — IE 213. 

Tree-worsliip— 1. 163, 574, 675 j 11. 116 
note, 387 note, 460 and note. 

Ti'et^ Toga, name of Ujjayini in — II. 
276. 

Turushka cavalry defeated by Udayana 
— I. 151.; fetters Ni^hayadatta with 
tho intention of sacrifleing him to the 
manes of his father — I. 336. 

Tutelary gods for each member of the'' 
body— II. 633. 

Twenty-five tales of a demon, or Yam- 
piro, begin — II. 232; various forms 
of the introduction to— II. 241. 

Ugliness, description of in a woman — I. 
157 ; in a man — II. 602. 

Ulcer cured by a Pisacha — I. 265, 266. 

Vampire, a corpse animated by, carries a 
mendicant — I. 133 ; propitiated by a 
hero’s offering him his own flesh — I. 
231 ; assumes various shapes — II. 138, 
322 ; animating a corpse utters a terri- 
ble shriek — II. 207 ; tho twenty-five 
tales of commence — II. 232 ; other 
forms of — ihid note ; made a slave by 
king Yikramaditya, the Solomon of 
India— II. 572 ; devours a kdpdlika — II. 
582. 

Vampires, Slavonic superstitions about— 
—1. 7^ note t known in ancient Chaldaea 
— I. 674 I and in Egypt, ihid. 

Vampirism, theories of Herz and Balston 
with regard to — II. 208 note, 

Vaisya, name of the third caster.!. 499, 
600, 551. 

Vasn, Bcmidivine beings belonging to a 
class of eight — I. 52, 53, 430, 449, 456, 
473, 475. 

Vetdla or Vampire, mention of — 1. 133 
note, 211, 255, 458, 543 ; II. 138, 139, 
146, 157, 200, 206, 206, 207, 208, ihid 
note, 232, 233, 234, 211, 242, 243 note, 
244, 245, 2 18, 249, 250, 251, 256, 257, 
260, 261, 261, 265, 271, 274, 276, 277, 
278, 280, 281, 283, 284, 292, 293, ihid 
note, 297, 300, 301, 807, 818, 321, 322, 
323, 327, 32R, 334, 341, 342, 347, ihid 
note, 318, 350, 351, 853, 354, 857, 368, 
859, 360, 361, 364, 388, 455, 565, 672, 
582, 596, 597, 598 599, 600, 613. 

Vices, of kings — I. 68 note. 

VidyAdhara a kind of spirit or fai^ 
possessed of magical knowledge— I. 8, 
4, 61, 97, 136, 186, 178, 174, &6, 179, 
180, 181, 185, 186, 190, 193, 217, 218, 
219, 222, 223,224, 226, 230, 281, 232, 
283, 285, 238, 239, 267, 269, 270, 282, 
800, 301, 802, 308, 304, 309, 810, 814, 
815, 820, 322, 827, 836, 348, 844^ 845, 
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861, 864, 888, 897, 898, 899, 408, 406, 
408, 407, 409, 411, 418, 414, 416, 417, 
481, 488, 488, 488, 487, <88, 441, 448, 
448, 447, 450, 468, '464 456, 466, 467, 
468, 478, 474, 4/re, 4/rr, 478, 479, 480, 
468, 484, 486, 498, 494, 497, 498, 603, 
603, flitd note, 604, 607, 608, 618, 614, 
619, 686, 627, 628, 647, 666 ; H. 18, 
81, 88, 83, 24, 85, 86, 27, 68, 104, 106, 
107, 113, 114, 183, 184, 186, 180, 186, 
141, 148, 145, 186, 832, 236, 289, 891, 
\ 292, 294, 308, 310, 311, 318, 814, 816, 
* 816, 817, 336, 358, 859, 860, 417, 486, 
427, 428, 430, 438, 434, 437, 439, 440, 

441, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 453, 
464, 466, 456, 467, 468, 469, 460, 461, 

. 468, 463, 464, 465, ibid note, 466, 467, 
468, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 476, 
477, 478, 480, 483, 484, 488, 486, 496, 
497, 498, 602, 603, 505, 606, 613, 616 
617, 618, 620, 621, 628, 628, 624, 526, 
628, 629, 632, 633, 637, 638, 639, 640, 
646, 660, 666, 668, ibid note, 559, 660, 
661. 

Vidr4dhari fotninine of precoding — 
135, 136, 142, 218, 222, 227, 256, 326, 
835, 341, 344, 483, 497, 501, 504, 607, 
611,612,614; 11.122, 123, 291, 292, 
328, 426, 427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 435, 

442, 453, 456, 496. 

Vta Medicatriaa how interfered with — II. 
632. 

VoIbut Avis^ Xe— “II. 637. 

Wager of battle, instance of resort to*—* 
I. 396. 

Wandering Jew, Indian form of the 
fa^l»“-Il. 596 note. 

Washing tho mouth, hands, and foot im- 
perative before eating — II. 364. 

Water, for tho feet — II. 6485 employed in 
bestowing gifts — I. 352 ; II. 329, 602 
and note ; of Immortality — I. 185 note, 
876, 877; II. 190, 317; of ordeal 
— II. 661 ; running, folk-lore demons 
cannot cross — I. 368; used in the 
coronation ceremony“-I. 808, 481. 

Water-spirits — II. 80, and note ; 154. 

Weapon, of FaSupati —II. 642 ; of Garu^a 
-rll. 643. 

Weapons, magical — II. 627. 

Weeping imago — II. 580. 

Wedding, anspicions day for, fixed by 
astrologers— II. 872. 

Wheel, rodhot and continnally revolving, 
a punishment for disobedience to 
parents — I. 555 ; of mnndane existence 
-“II. 161, 162. 

Wheat roasted before sowing — II. 636. 

Whirlpool overhung by a banyan tree, 
which the hero lays hold of— I. 220. 

White, theooloor of glory in Hindu poetry 


—II. 468 note, B46; 867 ; of laughter 
—II. 634 note. 

Whiteman’s land the same as SVetadvi- 
pa — II. 619 note. ^ 

Widow-burning— II. 195, 608, 60£^ 638. 

Widow-burning an old Aryan custom— 
II. 13, note ; 299, note. 

Wife burns herself with tho body of her 
husband — I. 62 ; bums herself on the 
death of her husband — I. 244; de- 
mands her husband’a life as alms — II. 
63, 603 ; devours a man, and her maid 
a mare — II. 61G ; story of the ungrate-, 
ful— II. 101. 

Wine mixed with datura — 1. 90 ; mixed 
with human blood offered to a king by 
a maiden of tho infernal regions— if. 
200 ; praotioe of drinking — I. 165, 629, 
634; II. 428, 433, 469, 476, 480. 

Wisdom, perfection of illustrated— II. 
186. 

Wishing-cow, the — I. 122. 

Wishing-stone — II. 8, and note. 

Wishing-treo—I. 174; II. 182, 308, 498, 
692; that aroso out of tho soa — II. 
286. 

Witch, description of — I. 167; punish- 
ment of, I. 161 ; wife of a harbor is a— 
1. 289 ; attempt to prove a queen to be a 
— tbtd ; contest of a benevolent with a 
cruol — I. 842, 343 ; wife of a Brdhman 
becomes a— II. 135 ; a white witch— 
ibid: incantation for exorcising tho 
demon of fever taught by a — II. 164 ; a 
butcher’s wife a — II. 168 ; a prinooas 
represented as a — II. 240; secoros 
possession of a man by giving him a 
mau’E hand which she passes off for 
a red lotus — II. 460. 

^yitches, assembly of — I. 553 ; II. 604 1 
sport in a cemetery— I. 159 ; II. 240 1 
with Bhairava — I. 653 ; cannibal pro- 
pensities of — I. 158 ; II. 450 ; imoge 
of Bhairava dear to — II. 387; fight 
between two parties of — II. 453, 605 1 
charm that keeps witches at a distance 
—II. 606. 

Women, seclnsion of, reprobated— 1. 828. 

Wounds, miraoulously healed- 1. 848. 

Yaksha demigod attendant on Knvera 
employed to guard wealth, (feminine 
Yakshi and Yakshi^i)— 1. 4, 87, 43, '68, 
91, 127, 230, 260, 269, 806, 307, 823, 
337, 338, 339, 341, 342, 343, 443, 462, 
467; II. 8, 83, 116, 118, 171, 172, 178, 
198, 194, 204, 214, 451, 665, 571, 572, 
582, 588, 584, 686, 694. 

Yoga doctrine— I. 418, 420 note. 

Yogins, power of enterins another body 
possessed by— 1. 417, 418. 







